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\ the usual industrial city, the aggre- 
gate of workers employed in small 
plants exceeds the number employed in 
the larger plants of 500 or more workers. 
In Hamilton County (the county in 
which Cincinnati is situated), there are, 
under normal industrial conditions, ap- 
proximately 3,000 factories, of which 
number about 2,600 have less than 100 
employees. Less than twenty of the 
county’s factories employ 1,000 or more 
persons. Of the county’s industrial pop- 
‘ation less than 5 per cent. receive ade- 
late industrial health supervision. 
sis due largely to the high percent- 
of industries which are too small to 
ant a full-time physician, and in 
n, consequently, medical work is 
‘ly limited to the care of emergen- 
Such services are ordinarily ob- 

| by sending the injured or sick 
n to find some neighborhood physi- 
or, In extreme emergency, by call- 
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ing in to the plant any available neigh- 
borhood physician. ‘These physicians 
may be well qualified to take care of the 
medical or surgical condition but very 
obviously they do not serve the best in- 
terests of the patient as an employee or 
of the manufacturer, in that they are not 
industrial physicians, are not acquaint- 
ed with trades processes and industrial 
health hazards, and their services, how- 
ever excellent, only care for the unneces- 
sary by-product of bad plant conditions. 

It is common knowledge to the indus- 
trial physician and the industrial hy- 
cienist that the small plant proportion- 
ally harbors a far greater quantity and 
diversity of health and safety hazards 
than the large plant. Two examples 
now cited should be obvious and con- 
vincing. The plant of 500 employees is 
warranted in the installation of a water 
cooling system with automatic tempera- 
ture control, with drinking fountains, 
suitably placed each to accommodate 
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about thirty employees. The plant of 
seventy-five employees is, however, rare- 
ly justified in this considerable outlay 
and resorts to the use of various types 
of coolers—a practice which increases 
the probability of the common drinking 
cup, harmful low temperature of water, 
etc. Inthe large metal trades plants the 
hazard from cutting fluids may be re- 
duced to a minimum by sterilization of 
the cutting compound and by the re- 
moval of metallic particles through cen- 
trifugalization or magnetization. In the 
small machine shop the hazard to the in- 
dividual from cutting fluids is just as 
great, but the considerable expense en- 
tailed in such installation is usually re- 
garded as excessive. 





Metuops oF ExtenpING MepIcAt SER- 
VICE TO THE SMALL PLANT 


Both the manufacturer and his em- 
plovees share in the tremendous values 
derived from a factory medical depart- 
ment that regularly serves all employees 
in any sickness or injury, throws around 
them healthy work conditions, educates 
them in safety measures, and places 
them on jobs for which they are physi- 
cally and mentally suited. Because of 
these immediate returns, the medical de- 
partment justifies and pays for itself 
year by year. This very fact of self- 
maintenance clothes industrial medicine 
with extraordinary significance as a 
measure for the general betterment of 
community health. It is to be recog- 
nized that, if full returns are to be de- 
rived from this constructive type of 
health work, means must be found for 
the institution of the right kind and the 
right quantity of health conservation 
into the great number of small plants. 
The extension of this type of work into 
small plants, however, 1s a problem in 
industrial medicine not as yet solved. 


In the consideration of these needed ser. 
vices, three approaches have been Dro- 
posed: 

First, the utilization on a full-time 
basis of a physician not only for medica] 
work but for such other activities as ey. 
ployment management, safety superyi- 
sion and personnel work. The assump- 
tion of all these duties by one person 
usually warrants the small plant in se- 
curing a high type of physician. Thijs 
proposed approach is manifestly merij- 
torious but is largely impossible through 
the fact that there are few physicians 
properly qualified in the several special- 
ties mentioned. 

Second, in some localities attempts 
have been made to solve this matter 
through the association of several closely 
situated factories, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a dispensary and of employ- 
ing an industrial physician and such 
other personnel as may be required to 
render health supervision to the several! 
factories, participating on a pro rata 
basis. In actual practice, this method 
has been successfully applied in a few 
instances. In other instances, it has 
failed as the result of unequal amount 
of co-operation from the plants partici- 
pating. 

Third, another approach is to be 
found in the association of a group of in- 
dustrial physicians, hygienists, satiety 
engineers, statisticians, etc., for the pur- 
pose of rendering to small plants the 
right type of medical supervision 
quantities proportional to their n 
Such an organization daily and reel 
larly spends a certain fixed time in te 
several plants. For emergencies, 
vices may be had at the plant b} 
municating with the emergency | 
cian held in reserve for just such 
poses. Sanitary and safety inv: 
tions are conducted at such inter\ 
may be deemed desirable from a & 
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of conditions obtaining in the sev- 
slants. This method has the advan- 
‘of supplying at a low cost to the 
ofacturer the services of a group of 
«ers qualified in a variety of indus- 
| health and personnel problems. 
‘he subsequent portion of this paper 
scerns itself with the experience in 
» small plant of a group of workers 
«hose activities are conducted along the 
‘yes last mentioned. An analysis of the 
-esults of the industrial medical and hy- 
senic work in this particular factory 
will, we believe, prove the value of this 
type of service. The figures shown and 
‘he statements made are necessarily 
somewhat influenced by the shifting 
of industrial conditions but our con- 
clusions have fully contemplated the 
effects of such conditions upon our re- 
sults. The general trend of results points 
very definitely toward the values of such 
a part-time medical department both to 
the health and well-being of the workers, 
and to the business interests of the man- 
agement. 


NATURE OF BusINESS ARRANGEMENT 


The plant under consideration em- 
ploved on an average 115 persons, all of 
whom, with the exception of a small por- 
tion of the office force, were men. This 
plant conducted a combined woodwork- 
ing and machine shop, the final product 
being a variety of special machinery. 
this work was situated in one building 

ing six floors. The general condi- 

of sanitation prior to the institu- 

of work were unsatisfactory. No 
‘ary or medical services had been 
ided, except the usual state factory 
tion and the occasional care of 
encies. Following our negotia- 
with this plant, it was agreed that 

le room approximately 10 by 20 
aS to be adequately equipped as a 
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dispensary. The physicians agreed to 
spend a minimum of one hour daily in 
the plant at a fixed hour, and to be avail- 
able for emergencies during any hour of 
the work-day. Arrangements were like- 
wise devised whereby sanitary and safe- 
ty investigations would be made at not 
less than monthly intervals, together 
with special investigations as deemed 
necessary by the technical group. An 
intelligent office worker was designated 
for training, for the care of trivial in- 
juries and for first-aid purposes until 
such time as the doctor might arrive. 
All records concerning compensation 
awards, etc., were handled by the medi- 
cal department. 


APPROACH TO THE WORKER 


At the outset of activities, the physi- 
clan assigned to this plant spent consid- 
erable time in the various factory de- 
partments under the pretext of studying 
trades processes. His prime purpose, 
however, was to become personally ac- 
quainted with the majority of the work- 
ers and to acquaint them with the func- 
tion and worth of the newly created de- 
partment. ‘This procedure also served 
the purpose of locating several obviously 
diseased workers. Later these workers 
were called to the dispensary, and there 
carefully examined and treated. Good 
results from these cases, plus some 
knowledge gained from the doctor on 
health matters, at once sold the worth 
of such activities to the entire plant. At 
about the same time a carefully worded 
announcement was prepared for all bul- 
letin boards setting forth the prevalence 
of common ailments among all indus- 
trial workers, and the consequences of 
neglecting them, and instructing the 
workers that they were privileged to 
leave their work and consult with the 
physician for genuine ailments. ‘The re- 
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sults from these procedures are shown 
in the next sections in the quantity and 
nature of the medical work carried out 
in the ensuing months. 


EXPERIENCE IN MeEpDICAL AND SURGICAL 
RELIEF 


Beginning with the first month of our 
service (May, 1920), 5.2 per cent. of the 
plant’s personnel passed through the dis- 
pensary on an average day. This per- 
centage increased until in July of the 
same year 10 per cent. of the workers 
daily reported to the doctor for treat- 
ment or consultation. ‘Thereafter, the 
percentage slowly decreased owing to 
our eradication of many chronic condi- 
tions and to the lessening of the number 
of accidents, until in April, 1921, only 
3.1 per cent. of the workers daily passed 
through the dispensary. ‘Table 1 is a 
statistical analysis with reference to the 
number of individuals receiving medical 
and surgical relief. 


NaTuRE oF PuysIcat ConpiTIon¢ 


M- 
ING TO ATTENTION OF Puysicia» x : 
Tus DisPENSARY a 

: 

The 1,816 treatments carried our dy, 4 


ing the year represent 572 precise enti. 
ties. On an average, all workers passeq 
through the doctor’s hands four 


MintOR INDURIES SIB or 56% 





MasoR INVURIES 4 OF 0.690 


ACUTE ULMNESS IT4 or 30.4 % 





CnRONICILLNESS ToEor 13% 


l'ig. 1.—Distribution of diseases and injuries. 


during the year. The proportion be- 
tween the various types of cases is sho. 


wn 


- 


in Figure 1. For the purposes of our 
classification, an injury is reported as 
“major” if a loss of time greater than 
one week is necessitated. In this work 
no routine physical examinations were 
conducted, which fact affects the relative 
proportion of the items in Figure 1. We 
believe that chronic diseases, particu- 
larly degenerative diseases among old 


TABLE 1.— MEDICAL AND SURGICAL RELIEF 


| No. of | Av. No. | Total | Av. Per Cent. 

Month |, Service on No. on Treat- | Trest- | of Per 
Days Payroll | Payroll | ments | ments | sonnel | 
| per 1) 

May 17 103 | 109 6.4 5.2 
June 24 | 112 | 207 S 6 7.6 
July | @6 | 118 $5 | 257 9.9 9.7 
Aug. 26 126 144 213 § .2 6.5 
Sept. 25 122 145 205 8.] 6.6 
Oct. 26 128 154 195 7 4 5.8 
Nov. 24 138 155 155 6.4 4.6 
Dec. 20 127 140 120 6.2 i.8 
Jan. Q5 106 iS 84 $.3 3.1 
Feb. 93 LOG 115 12] 5.2 5.0 
March 23 100 113 78 3.4 3.4 
April 24 98 L100 76 $.] >. ] 
Total 2 1, S22 1.818 
Av, per | 
Month 23.5 L135 132 151.3 6.8 5.45 


| Totals for May and June not kept. 


N f | Av. Ne Ay | Total | 
vidusl per Da n sate Docter | per a ee 
) Served lper Case} in Plant | an 
| 
98 1.7 $6 | 42.0 | 22 0 0 
44 | 1.5 | 4.7 | 72.2 | 2.5 19 
51 2.0 5.0 | 51.0 | 2.0 , 15 
47 | 2.4 | 3.4 | 71.0 | 27 
46 2.5 $8.2 |50.0 | 2.0 
56 2.1 5.4 41.0 1.5 7 
42 2.3 2.7 $5.5 1.8 3 
7 2.1 2.9 95 .0 1.2 A 
27 1.2 2.8 37 .G 1.5 ] 
56 we 2.8 24.5 1.¢ 0 
23 0.9 3.4 22 .0 1.0 
19 1.0 £0 5.0 0.38 ) 
456 és L862 21 
88 1.78 $.5 40.5 1.6 1.75 
(1 hr. 


35 min.) 








































n. greatly exceed the relatively small 
Pas Nl, 
mber coming under our observation. 
ugh proof 1s lacking, there are rea- 
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+s to believe that less than 10 per cent. 

r ; ‘oven the most trivial injuries failed 
\- | -ome under the observation of the 
d edical department. In short, it is 
"8 aintaees that the work of the dispen- 
: - has met the problems of medical 

ad surgical relief as well as they are 


stomarily met by a full-time person- 
in a large plant. 


-OMPLISHMENTS IN SANITATION AND 


LA 


HYGIENE 
_ \t the outset of work, it was recorded 
iT ‘hat the conditions of general sanitation 
? in this plant were bad. The plant was 
" of the well-known type having no drink- 
; ine water facilities except coolers with 
€ common drinking cups and over-chilled 
t water; very bad lighting, both artificial 
¥ and natural; no provisions for hot water 
2 for washing purposes and no facilities 
d for any washing, except rusty iron sinks 


with cold running water. The plant was 
characterized by the marked disorderly 
irrangement of materials and of some 
equipment. Dirt and dust and “junk” 
uad accumulated throughout the plant. 
ihe new managers of this plant were 
nselves aware of bad conditions and 
save full co-operation in the betterment 
most of the defects in working condi- 
ons brought to their attention by the 
nysician. At the end of one year, on 
king up measures and mechanism 
the betterment of working condi- 
s, the following improvements were 
ind to have been instituted or in- 
led: 
) A drinking water system with one 
et for each group of about thirty 
Was installed. 
») Washing facilities were much im- 
ed through the installation of a hot- 
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water system and an increased amount 
of available washing equipment. 

(c) Improved natural lighting was 
secured through the establishment of the 
custom of routine window washing. Dis- 
tinct betterment of artificial lighting was 
obtained through the installation of 
standard lighting equipment practically 
throughout the plant. 

(7d) Improvement in the order of the 
plant was effected through proper stor- 
age of much antiquated material and 
machinery, through the proper piling of 
materials, and through the use of metal 
containers for small parts. 

(¢) The general cleanliness of the 
plant was improved through the services 
of a hard-working porter. 

(f) The ventilation of various factory 
departments was partially remedied 
through the regulation of open windows, 
for air motion, etc. 

(¢) A great many minor improve- 
ments were instituted in every depart- 
ment. It is undesirable that these be in- 
dividually listed but some idea of their 
nature may be gained from the citation 
of such examples as the correction of 
bad posture conditions in isolated cases, 
extension of the exhaust system, in- 
creased heating facilities, etc. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN SAFETY WorkK 


The part-time medical department 
was charged with full responsibility for 
all safety activities in the plant. On 
making a general tour of inspection and 
inquiries at the inception of our health 
work, it was evident that this plant was 
protected only to the minimum by me- 
chanical guards, that such as were pres- 
ent were largely due to the requirements 
of state factory inspection, that many 
guards which had been installed were 
not in use, and that the spirit of safety 
was not present either among workers 
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and foremen, or among all of the execu- 
tives. On all sides many specific haz- 
ards were readily discernible. 

During one year of service many dis- 
tinct accomplishments in safety better- 
ment were secured. 

(a) A safety committee was formed 
which, however, was only participated in 
by foremen, sub-foremen and executives 
on account of a fixed administrative 
policy. 

(5) A bulletin board service was es- 
tablished in all departments, using both 


such innovations as improved light: 1g, 
improved orderliness, automatic shyt- 
off of power for emergencies, etc. 

In general, it is maintained that the 
accomplishments in safety through this 


part-time service were adequate. 


Costs oF THis Part-Time Mepica; 
SERVICE 


The expenses incident to the equip- 
ping and fitting up of the dispensary 
were approximately $600. These costs 
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Kig. 2.—Absentee rate and trend of absenteeism 


during period from May, 1920, when industrial medi- 


cal service was started, to April, 1921, when medical service was discontinued, and from April, 1921, to 


September, 1921, when physician was on e¢all only. 


standard posters from commercial ser- 
vices and posters prepared by the medi- 
cal department based on actual plant 
conditions or particular accidents. 

(c) All machinery was carefully stud- 
ied. Numerous guards were built and 
installed, and various faulty practices 
were corrected. 

(7) In special instances, a study was 
made of the mental and physical adapt- 
ability of workers to their particular 
jobs. This necessitated the shifting of 
various workers in the interest of the 
plant and safety. 

(¢) An automatic fire-alarm system 
was installed. 

(f) During this period the practice of 
monthly fire drills was instituted. 

(¢) Numerous general improvements 
were made in safety conditions through 


have been so amortized that $100 is the 
amount properly chargeable to this one 
year’s experience. The recurring ex- 
pense for drugs, bandages, etc., averaged 
$5 per month for ayear. For services in 
medicine, hygiene, sanitation, etc., a 
charge of $200 a month was made. 
By agreement all state compensation 
checks, which ordinarily would have 
been paid out to a neighborhood phy- 
sician, were returned to the plant physi- 
clan and in turn were given over to the 
company. This practice appreciably 
lowered the cost of services to this plant 
The returns of such state checks for the 
several months are indicated below: 


|) no fy 
DE nth akddn das ewnens odes 137.75 
DE ated. a ote SF. Xe nae-00 bod 91.25 
September ................ 125.95 
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} ‘tober ao ee MOSS OP ORE ESS $104.75 
VOMmDO? .cccvcenoowneneces 41 BU 
enember ..ccscctevetsacss (9.00 
i +s MPC TT CRT eT 63.90 
( bh} uary ee eo en oe ee ae ee 39.00 
eee re ee ey eee 6.50 
Ww OTC Ee ToT ee eee 105.50 


rhe actual cost for services was thus 
<1 667.00, which gives an average of 
139.00 per month or, on a basis of an 
ayeraze of 115 workers, $1.20 per em- 
slovee per month, or $14.40 per year. 
These supplied figures do not take into 
-onsideration the costs of the various 
sanitary and safety appliances installed 
nor do they include any charge against 
‘he medical department for loss of time 
of employees while off their jobs in 
the dispensary under treatment. 


ReNEFITS TO THE PLANT OWNERS 


In the foregoing sections of this paper 
we have set forth the quantity, the na- 
ture, and the costs of our activities in 
this small plant. Persons to whom the 
reading of this paper will be a matter of 
interest will accept without argument 
the benefit of this type of work to the 
sick or injured individual worker and 
to the workers as a group. There re- 
mains, however, the necessity of record- 
ing the advantages accruing to the plant 
Management, in return for the money 
paid out for these activities. 

in this plant prior to the inception of 
our work few compilable records were 
sept of absenteeism, turnover, accident 

luency and of such other matters as 

would enable a determination by 
rison of the worth of human con- 
on. Moreover, before and after 

mencement of our work no pre- 


] 


ethods obtained in the plant for 
ing the work output of individ- 
the morale of the plant’s work- 


the absence of precise evidence 
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in these last named respects, no claims 
will be made to accrued advantages 
based on opinions. Proof, however, is 
available in other aspects of work, some 
of which follow. 

(a) Absenteeism.—Records of absen- 
teeism were instituted at the time of 
beginning the medical department work. 
The experience of this first month yield- 
ed a daily absentee rate of 6 per cent. 
Irom inquiry into available records we 
came to accept this rate as about normal 
for previous months. This rate refers to 
absenteeism from all causes, except va- 
cations. Immediately, as the result of 
our activities, the absentee rate fell to 
3 per cent. (Fig.2). Accurate records 
for the ensuing eleven months are as 
follows: 


Per Cent. 


Se oor) aya ae ae aaa ee 3.0 
ae ees eo ere 3.8 
Me, Ga a x hae ka eee 5.0 
| ee 2.6 
ao eee ee ae 3.1 
POOWOIOT og ons we niviwiwternesa 2.4 
Oe 1.7 
ORE Terre eee 2.0 
a: Sree er ere ere 2.2 
eee i ag ee an Oe Gen 1.1 
EE Sa eR RCSA eR 2.0 


The average absentee rate for the 
vear, excluding the first month, was 2.7 
per cent. This is a saving of 3.3 per 
cent. of the work force through protect- 
ive measures. It thus appears that on a 
yearly basis, 3.8 men were daily kept at 
work, who otherwise would have been 
absent. This aggregates a saving of 
1,140 days in the course of a year. In 
this plant, because of the nature of its 
work, it is accepted that the readjust- 
ments required in the event of the ab- 
sence of an employee occasion a plant 
loss equivalent to the worker’s pay. At 
the low figure of $3 per day as the aver- 
age wage, $3,420 accrued as savings 
from this item alone. 
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(6) Turnover Rate—Evidence aris- 
ing from turnover rates as a criterion 
has, during recent months, been subject 
to marked fallacies owing to industrial 
conditions. In this city, industrial de- 
pression in general, and particularly in 
this industry, was not felt until about 
January, 1921. For this reason, our 
computations only embrace our service 
months during 1920. In seeking to es- 
tablish a labor turnover rate prior to 
the commencement of health supervi- 
sion, we were led to the acceptance of 
25 per cent. monthly as normal. This 
unusually high figure was in part 
brought about through the employment 
in this factory of a considerable num- 
ber of old men and of voung boys, 
among whom the turnover rate was 
known to be high. This accepted turn- 
over rate is borne out by the first two 
months experience which again aver- 
aged 25 per cent. Following these two 
months the rate appreciably decreased 
as follows: 


Per Cent 
| nr | 
August . 60 b's Save eg 3 eee 


‘ | . } | 
September (high rate due to re- 
“dd () 


TWIN ot voung bovs Td) school] 


Oetober S ote @ ond oh we bh éaeeha beet 16.0 
Nove mber ; sore Oo we SH Oe: Be 135.0 
December . so 6 6s see 


The average turnover rate for the six 
} } — 7 - es peeked any 
months under consideration was 14./ 
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though many trivial accidents occy 
none was of such severity that e 
single phalanx was lost. 

(d) During this period of one 
only twenty-one persons were absep 
from work on our advice because o/ jp 
jury or sickness. Although 322 j; 
1es of all degrees are recorded, onl\ 
were of such severity as to cause a loss 
of more than one week’s time. 

(e) For every thousand man days o} 
factory work, only 0.6 individuals lost 
time on account of injury or sickness. 

(7) The average loss of time in h 
for persons absent on account of inju: 
or sickness was fifty-two hours. 


— 


The significance of such result 
these in a hazardous plant will be ap- 
preciated by industrial executives | 
physicians without an attempt on 
part to compute in dollars and cents t 
worth of such measures. In addition to 
the returns cited, many other benetits 
from medical work of the kind men- 
tioned will be accepted by all. 


SUM MARY 


The number of workers employed 
small factories exceeds the number en- 
gaged in work in plants of 500 or m 
emplovees. Proportionally, work con- 
ditions are less satisfactory in small fac- 
tories than in larger plants. It is des: 
able that some means be found t 

to the small plant the same 

health conservation measures that 

so successful and so 
arger plants. The experience of 
of industrial health workers | 
plant averaging 115 employees 
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METATARSOPHALANGEAL PRACTURES, Wilt A REPORT OF 
TWENTY-SEVEN CASES* 


AuFrep G. Botpuc, M.D. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


LARGE proportion of contusions 
A and bruises of the feet are treated 
such and consequently do not do 
-ell. This is especially true of injuries 
the toes. These cases are charac- 
‘erized by continuous throbbing pain, 
‘enderness to pressure, persistent ecchy- 
iosis, swelling, and in some cases local- 
‘zed edema, the underlying cause of 
vhich symptoms, as revealed by the 
X-ray, 1s often a fractured bone. In- 
leed, | have come to the conclusion, 
ifter several years’ study of foot in- 
juries, that the X-Ray is the only sure 
method of revealing the existence or 
non-existence of metatarsophalangeal 
fractures, and their exact location. As 
a routine procedure, therefore, I have 
skiagram taken of all foot injuries 
which warrant the least suspicion that 
a fracture might exist. (See Figs. 1 and 
2.) 

All of the cases of metatarsophalan- 
eal fractures here reported were due to 
irect violence, and with one exception 

namely, Case 12, in which the fracture 

caused by a heavy hand truck pass- 
over the patient’s toes—they had a 
vy of some heavy object falling on 
‘oot. (See Table 1.) Nearly all of 
‘ases Were seen immediately after 
and all within one hour after 
at which time practically the 
symptoms exhibited were sharp, 
nse exquisite pain at the location 
e fracture, and ecchymosis. 


ceived for publication Jan. 8, 1922. 


The symptoms in foot fractures, of 
course, vary. Inability to bear weight 
on the foot and localized tenderness 
were the only symptoms in Case 21. [c- 
chymosis is quite constant but not al- 
ways present. Crepitus is absent in the 
majority of metatarsophalangeal frac- 
tures, as is also mobility. Deformity 1s 
rare, unless swelling is so classified. 
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Fig. 1-—Case 10, showing comminuted fracture of 
distal phalanx of left great toe and also of first toe, 


The types of fracture represented by 
the twenty-seven cases reported in this 
article are, in the order of their fre- 
quency, chip fractures, fractures of the 
proximal phalanx, and fractures of the 
metatarsal bones. 
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CHuipep FRACTURES 


Comminuted fracture, simple or com- 
pound, of the distal phalanx, known to 
the industrial surgeon as chip fracture, 
is the most common type of fracture 
of the foot, yet it receives scant atten- 
tion in our textbooks and in other med- 
ical literature as well. ‘These fractures 
present a very characteristic picture, 
even when seen immediately after in- 
jury. The most prominent symptoms 
are severe pain, discoloration caused by 
the extravasation of blood into the tis- 
sues, and swelling. In some cases pain 
on palpation is the only symptom. 














i 











lig. 2.—Case 26, showing fracture of distal pha- 
lanx and proximal phalanx of right great toe, and 
chip fracture of distal phalanx of right second toe. 


It is my experience that compound 
chip fractures heal more quickly and 
are less painful than the simple fractures 
when given expectant treatment. On 
study of the anatomy of the toe, dense 
connective tissue is found over the adi- 


pose tissue and underlying structures. 
and this tends to form a capsulated <a, 
which holds the extravasated blood 
caused by the fragments of bone injur- 
ing the surrounding tissue. This pres- 
sure in the sac causes great pain. Some- 
times the blood escapes to the nail bed, 
and is then very easily detected. Ip 
such cases expectant treatment does no 
good, and it is my practice to incise the 
toe, using a cataract knife or a sharp- 
pointed scalpel. ‘The site of incision 
varies, but the lateral aspect gives the 
most uniform results. An incision deep 
enough to free the extravasated blood is 
required. When free drainage of the 
blood is established, the throbbing pain 
ceases, the toe uniformly gets well, and 
the period of disability is remarkably 
lessened. The danger of latent infection 
is practically eliminated. In fact, | 
have never had a case of infection when 
prompt surgical intervention was em- 
ploved. In some cases it is advisable 
to puncture or raise the nail, especially 
if there is blood beneath it. This can 
be done with sharp-pointed scissors. 
I'xpectant treatment is then given. 


The surgical treatment of chip frac- 
tures must be carried out under strictly 
aseptic conditions. Personally, I swab 
the part with a 5 per cent. solution of 
picric acid in 95 per cent. alcohol. ‘Tinc- 
ture of iodine can also be used. Co- 
caine or apothesine is used as a local 
anesthetic, and the operation is rendered 
painless. Wet antiseptic dressings are 
used for two or three days after the 
operation in order to prevent any pos- 
sible infection with skin organisms. 


As a result of my experience, | have 
become convinced that the X-ray offers 
the only sure method in the diagnos's 
of chip fracture, and that surgical inter- 
ference in simple chip fractures 1s ‘¢ 
proper procedure. 
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TABLE 1.— REPORT OF CASES OF METATARSOPHALANGEAL FRACTURE 








« 
7 | a Cause of Accident Pach X-ray Diagnosis End- Result , 
| days | ee 
50 | 3-18-20 iron bar fell on foot 17 comminuted (chip) fracture of | no disability 
| distal phalanx of left great toe 
355 | 10-29-20 steel plate fell on toe none | longitudinal fracture complete ” “6 
| of distal phalanx of right 
| great toe 
510 | 1-18-20 casting fell on foot S longitudinal fracture of distal a i 
phalanx of left great toe 
, 583 12-3-19 steel plate fell on foot none comminuted fracture of distal ” 7 
phalanx of left great toe 
809 1-17-20 steel bar fell on foot none comminuted fracture of distal “ gs " 
phalanx of right great toe m 
6 866 2-3--20 steel plate fell on foot 8 comminuted fracture of distal | 2 . ied 
| phalanx of right great toe | 
7 980 | 11-29-19 iron bar slipped and fell on 26 comminuted fracture of prox- | “ " 
foot imal phalanx of left great toe 
8 989 | 11-15-19 © steel plate fell on foot 29 comminuted fracture of distal “3 Vi 
| | phalanx of left great toe 
) 1232 | 8-10-20 heavy piece of iron fell on foot 4 comminuied fracture of prox- | 15% disability 4H 
imal phalanx of left great toe | of great toe 
10) 1384 | 8-15-20 box fell on toes 12 comminuted fracture of distal | no disability 
| phalanx of left great toe and 
| | also of first toe 
11 1771 | 1-21-21 heavy piece of pipe fell on foot | 21 | comminuted fracture of distal ‘ 
| phalanx of right great toe and 
| | of first toe 
12 | 2314 | 11-15-19 foot caught under wheel of 17. | comminuted fracture of distal = 7 
truck phalanx of right great toe 
13 1107 | 12-1—19 heavy iron bar fell on foot 88 | transverse fracture of phalanx = as 
| of first right toe 
14 1166 3-23-21 iron plate fell on toes | 10 comminuted fracture of distal = ” 
| | | phalanx of third right toe 
15 1365 | 3-8-2] heavy box fell on toe 8 | incomplete fracture of distal a 
| | phalanx of right little toe 
l6 | 2187 | 2-10-21 piece of iron fell from crane | 7 comminuted fracture of distal = e . 
| onto foot | | phalanx of left first toe 
17 2645 2-15-20 plank fell on foot 23 | transverse fracture of proximal | ~ ? 
| phalanx of left great toe 
1s 2710 | 1-4-21 heavy plank fell on foot | 7 | incomplete fracture of proximal = 
| | phalanx of left great toe }! 
19 2721 | 10-21-21 heavy iron bar fell on foot 7 | comminuted fracture of distal re i 
| phalanx of right first toe bie 
20) 9| 47-21 casting fell on foot 30 complete fracture of first meta- “ ” Ua 
| tarsal bone iy 
2] 514 | 7-18-21 heavy piece of iron fell on foot 37 complete fracture of second and : ns 
| | | third metatarsal bones 
22 1218 | 11-16-20 heavy forging fell on foot | 8 | longitudinal fracture of first - ‘7 
| metatarsal bone 
d 915 7-15-20 heavy piece of iron fell on foot | 40 | fracture of proximal ends of 25 a 
| third and fourth metatarsal | 
| bones 
1166 5-15-19 heavy bar of steel fell on foot 21 | fracture of first, second, and | “ | 
| third left metatarsal bones | 
1166 | 34-20 heavy box fell on foot | 24 | fracture of first left metatarsal " . ) 
bone 
L159 9—7-21 heavy iron door fell on foot | $30 | fracture of distal phalanx and | ” i 
| proximal phalanx of right | 
| | great toe, and chip fracture of | 
| distal phalanx of right second | 
| toe ; 
1202) 2-10-22 | 1 ton iron frame fell on foot $2 fracture of first, second, : 








from height of 6 inches 






































third and fourth right meta- 
tarsal bones 
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FRACTURES OF PRoxIMAL PHALANX 


Seven of my cases were fractures of 
the proximal phalanx, all caused by di- 
rect violence. Inability to stand on the 
injured member without intense pain 
was the only symptom in Cases 17 and 
18. ‘The other cases presented the usual 
fracture symptoms, excepting mobility 
and crepitus—symptoms which were ex- 
hibited in Case 13 only. Permanent dis- 
ability occurred in but one instance, 
namely, Case 9. This patient was un- 
manageable and did not follow treat- 
ment. His disability was a loss of about 
15 per cent. of the function of the great 
toe, caused by a partial ankylosis of the 
interphalangeal joint. 

Conservative treatment was given in 
all these cases, as they were simply frac 
tures without much displacement. A 
plaster cast covering the whole foot from 
toes to the ankle was applied. This 
immobilized the foot, and the weight of 
the cast prevented the patient from us- 
ing the injured member. Rest and dis- 
use of the foot is paramount to good 
end-results. The disability period av- 
eraged twenty days, the longest period 
being thirty-eight days. 


FRACTURES OF METATARSAL BONEs 


Six of my cases were simple meta- 
tarsal fractures, all caused by direct 
violence, v7z., some heavy object falling 
on the foot. Clinically it was impossible 
to make a diagnosis in three of these 
cases. Inability to bear weight on the 
foot, and exquisite, localized pain were 
the outstanding symptoms 1n all cases. 
Swelling and ecchymosis accompanied 
all cases excepting Case 21. Cases 24 
and 25 were the only ones in which 
crepitus and mobility were detected, and 
in which deformity was in evidence. 

A correct history of any foot injury, 


with moderate or severe clinical sy) 
toms, is essential for a correct diagn 
‘The X-ray sometimes shows a fracty 
metatarsal bone where it is leas} 

pected, thus eliminating doubtful cases. 
and it should, therefore, be used as 4 
routine in contusions caused by severe 
direct blows. 

The treatment in all these cases of 
metatarsal fracture, excepting Case 27. 
was the same. After good apposition 
was established, a plaster-of-Paris cast 
was immediately applied, with a stee| 
wire saw underneath. When the cast 





— 











Fig. 3.—Case 27, showing fracture of first, se 
third and fourth right metatarsal bones 


had hardened, it was cut with the s 
and then bandaged, in order that, 1! ('' 
foot swelled to any extent, the cast © 
expand accordingly, and no unneces: 
pressure pain result. [he period 
wearing the cast was about three wé 








isability as a rule extended a week 
wo longer. In Case 27 the fracture 
he first metatarsal bone could not be 
iced by ordinary methods and kept 
olace. (See Fig. 3.) I therefore 
rated on the patient’s foot, drilling 

suturing with Kangaroo tendon, 
| in this way procured perfect appo- 
on. At the present time all my pa- 
nts are working, and not one com- 


| plains of any ill results from his injury. 


\ 


| SUMMARY 


|. The outstanding symptom in all 
metatarsophalangeal fractures is ex- 
quisite, localized pain. 


2. In severe contusions ‘of the distal 
phalanges always have a_skiagram 


1 


taken, as experience has shown that 
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fractures are very common and that they 
are not trivial things. 

3. Conservative treatment in simple 
communuted fracture of the distal phal- 
anx is contraindicated. Surgical inter- 
ference hastens the cure and prevents 
latent infection. 

4. All cases of severe contusions and 
bruises of the feet should be treated as 
fracture cases until proven otherwise. 

5. Apposition of fragments in phal- 
angeal and metatarsal fractures should 
be as nearly normal as possible. Surgical 
procedure should be resorted to if other 
methods fail in the desired results. 

6. [End-results in metatarsophalan- 
geal fractures are uniformally good if 
proper treatment is given. 

7. In the diagnosis of metatarsopha- 
langeal fractures the X-ray is indispens- 


able. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DENTAL CLINIC* 
L. E. Hastines, M.D. 
The J]. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia 


W AR experience has added convic- 

tion to our conception of the 
utility of preventive dentistry. It has 
become unnecessary to argue for the 
value of dentistry in relation to indus- 
trial health, and the only phases of the 
subject which today merit discussion 
are the manner of establishment and the 
organization of the industrial dental 
unit. 

In Iebruary, 1920, the author sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the man- 
agement of The J. G. Brill Company an 
outline of the various types of industrial 
dental dispensaries, and at the same 
time made the suggestions that the sec- 
ond type of organization described be 
adopted, and that the dental clinic come 
directly under the supervision of the 
medical director who would be responsi- 
ble for its success or failure. The follow- 
ing are the four kinds of industrial den- 
tal dispensaries submitted for considera- 
tion: 

1. ‘Those wherein only examinations 
and prophylaxis are done. 

2. Those wherein examinations, pro- 
phylaxis, and fillings are done and a 
nominal charge made to the employee. 

3. Those wherein all types of den- 
tistry are done for employees entirely at 
the company’s expense. 

4. ‘Those wherein work is done for the 
employees’ children. ‘This is building 
for future employees. 

Choice of any one of these groups will 
depend upon local conditions and upon 
the type of industry to be served. In the 


*Received for publication Dee. 7, 1921. 


case of The J. G. Brill Company the sec- 
ond group was chosen, and the work 
done includes examinations, treatments. 
extractions, procaine extractions, clean- 
ing, and cement and porcelain fillings. 
All work is done in company’s time, and 
all employees are classed alike, except 
that those who have been employed less 
than six months must pay regular dental 
rates, the difference being refunded after 
six months’ employment. 

After careful consideration the follow- 
ing nominal charges were evolved: 


Examination free 


ROS, gs b.wudeseX bases 25 cents 
PERRPONOEEE ccicsccesccoessae | 
Gas extractions ..........00 
Proecaine extractions ......90 
CS oo nn a th obs ew D0 
Amalgam fillings ..........50 
Porcelain fillings ......... 10 


The dentist is paid a salary by the 
company and is permitted to make ap- 
pointments for gold work, plate, crown 
and bridge work in his own office outside 
of company time and, of course, at regu- 
lar dental rates. We believe that such an 
arrangement will always be successtu! 
if the dentist is the right type of man. 
The employees treated in the clinic 
make all their payments through the 
paymaster’s office. Directly in front o! 
the dentist’s chair we have placed a sign 
reading “Money due for dental work 
will be deducted from your next pay © 
velope.” We have also displayec ‘he 
charges conspicuously and have the: 
avoided controversies most satis''\ 
torily. 
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he dentist’s hours will of course vary 
the size of the industry. In this 
pany, with an employment roll of 
511, we started with three mornings a 

: from 8 to 12 a. M., but since the 

‘ness depression have reduced the 

: e to two mornings a week. This, na- 

4 rally, will be increased as business re- 


i 


kK ys to normal. Since the treatments 
S on company’s time we have found it 
+s essary to demand that all appoint- 
S. | ments be made between 8 and 8.30 a. M. 
d | ‘his has facilitated the work very 
nt | materially, has lessened confusion, and 
8 has prevented unnecessary trips to the 
y dental office. Emergency work 1s, of 
1 course, an exception, and is cared for 


vithout preliminary arrangements. 

\ dental clinic can be installed in an 
exceedingly expensive manner, yet good 
results can be secured with an organiza- 
tion established on a more economical 
basis. Our equipment has consisted of 
one dental chair, one foot engine and 
richt angle hand piece, one instrument 

abinet, assorted instruments and ma- 
terial. This equipment has served our 
industry with a maximum of efficiency 
and a minimum of cost. 
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The work of the dental clinic, sum- 
marized from our records for the period 
of twenty months from March, 1920, to 
November, 1921, is as follows: 


IWRC? OF MMLIGTIES. .... 6 cc ces 1,735 
Number of emergency treatments. . .1,621 
Number of cleanings ............. 303 
Number of teeth extracted ........ 007 
Number of fillings ............... 899 
Number of treatments ............ 474 


The gross operating cost for this peri- 
od, including the dentist’s salary, insur- 
ance, depreciation, interest, and cost of 
material, was $1,381.89. ‘The receipts 
for the same period were $1,134.75. ‘The 
actual cost to the company was thus 
$247.14, or a little over $12.35 a month. 

The dental clinic as we have estab- 
lished it has, therefore, been very inex- 
pensive, and its value as a part of our 
health service has been beyond cavil or 
question. Ihe extent to which our em- 
ployees have taken advantage of it re- 
moves all doubt upon this point, for un- 
less the service rendered met the need in 
a substantial manner the patronage of 
the clinic would have fallen away, and 
this it has not done. 
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REPORT ON AN INVESTIGATION TO DETERMINE THE HAZAR)) 
TO THE HEALTH OF OPERATORS USING THE SPRAYING 
MACHINE FOR PAINTING: THE RISK OF LEAD 
POISONING* 


N. C. SHarpe, A.B., M.B. 


From the Department of Pharmacology of the University of Toronto 


A IT’ the request of the division of 
Industrial Hygiene for Ontario 
and the Committee on Industrial Fa- 
tigue, the Department of Pharmacology 
of the University of Toronto undertook 
an investigation of the hazard to the 
health of operators of paint-spraying 
machines. 

The manufacturers of paint-spraying 
machines obviously realize that there 
may be a risk involved in their use as 
they describe in their advertisements 
and show in their exhibits paint-spray- 
ing machines with systems for the con- 
trol of the spray by means of cabinets, 
fans, helmets or masks. The prohibition 
of the use of spray machines by legisla- 
tion in various states has been consid- 
ered, but up to the present time has 
been defeated in committee or withheld 
for further consideration. 


The dangers involved in the use of 
paint depend on the constituents of the 
paint and the method of applying it. 
Paint consists of pigment, linseed oil, 
turpentine, thinners and driers. Either 
pigment or vehicle may be poisonous. 
‘The pigments used are mainly lead, zinc, 
barium, iron and lithopone (barium 
sulphate and zinc sulphide). We have 
no reason to believe that pigments other 
than lead in the forms used give symp- 
toms of poisoning. Dr. Hamilton in 


*Published by permission of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Board of Health. Received for publication 
Dec. 27, 1921. 
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Hygiene of the Painters’ Trade (1) says 
that the dangerous pigments are the dif- 
ferent salts of lead. The British De- 
partmental Committee on the Danger in 
the Use of Lead in the Painting of 
Buildings (2) recommends a law pro- 
hibiting the use of paint material which 
contains more than 5 per cent. of its 
dry weight of a soluble lead compound. 
The Committee does not consider other 
pigments dangerous, but suggests the 
possibility of danger from the liquid 
vehicles. 

According to Legge and Goadby (3, 
p. 291) the causes of lead poisoning 
in painting are arranged in the follow- 
ing order of importance: (a) dust from 
sandpapering one surface of lead paint 
before applying another; (3) dust from 
mixing dry white lead with oil; (c) dust 
arising from lead paint that has dried 
on overalls and dripcloths ; (d) contam- 
ination of food by unwashed hands; (¢) 
fumes from burning off old paint. The 
British Departmental Committee above 
mentioned emphasizes the fact that the 
center of danger in all lead industries 
is in the dust produced. ‘There is 4 
diminution in the death rate and in the 
number of cases of poisoning following 
the reduction of lead dust in dangerous 
lead processes (4). The poisonous nature 
of any lead compound varies with | 
size of the particles, the ease of th 
distribution in the air, and their solu»: - 
ity in the normal body fluids. 
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Oliver (5) raises the question as to 
ether the symptoms of so-called 
d poisoning of painters are always 
| really due to lead. Goadby (4) is of 
opinion that the illness complained 
by house painters is more often the 
sult of turpentine and thinners used 
an of lead. 
lead may gain entrance to the body 
two ways: (a) by the respiratory 
“stem as a consequence of inhaling 
ead-dust-laden air; and (bd) by the ali- 
nentary system. Legge states that 
there is every reason to believe that lead 
absorbed through the lung produces the 
maximum toxic effect. Lehmann, Saito, 
and Gfrorer (6) at first found that as 
hich as 35 to 42 per cent. of inhaled 
white lead dust reached the lungs, and 
in mouth-breathers as high as 80 per 
cent. Asa result of further experiments, 
however, Lehmann, Saito, and Majima 
(7) later state that usually 12 per cent. 
, : reaches the lungs and 70 per cent. the 


: alimentary system. Of the inhaled lead 

dust, the part caught in the mouth and 
l throat would be mixed with saliva and 
‘ : swallowed. Food contaminated by lead, 
and lead carried on pipes and cigarettes 
used in working hours add to the quan- 
} tity swallowed. The risk from these 


. ‘atter modes of entrance may be small 
} out it might well be sufficient to cause 
‘ the breakdown of a constitution already 


° undermined by lead poisoning. 
e ‘he conclusion drawn by the British 
s Departmental Committee is that lead- 


a aden dust is by far the most serious 
evi, and the first of the necessary pre- 

ions which it recommends is “effi- 
' measures for the avoidance or re- 
al of dust or spray which is formed 
e course of work and contains lead 
composition.” Goadby has em- 
zed the danger of long-continued 
ition of even very small quantities 
-laden dust, showing that an ani- 
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mal exposed to such an atmosphere 
during eight hours each day for sixteen 
months, while showing no symptoms of 
poisoning, has nevertheless undergone 
such constitutional deterioration as to 
succumb to a dose of lead insufhicient 
in amount to produce symptoms in a 
normal animal. 

In Toronto, there are thirty or more 
firms using from one to three spraying 
machines each. ‘These machines are 
used for the inside and outside of fac- 
tories and in painting, varnishing and 
shellacking small articles. Several paint- 
ers Own spray machines, and use them 
on occasional contracts. During this in- 
vestigation, no painting of exterior walls 
was observed. When painting walls 
and ceilings inside buildings, exhaust 
ventilators for the removal of spray and 
fumes cannot be used. Masks were 
worn by two operators under observa- 
tion, and in one instance the machine 
was equipped with an extension to keep 
the spray nozzle at least 10 feet from the 
operator. 

For painting small articles practically 
all machines have an exhaust system of 
hoods and fans. Only an occasional 
operator on such machines uses a mask. 
Some wear gloves; others use vaseline 
on the hands and arms. Most of the 
operators whom we observed, however, 
depended on the exhaust system for pro- 
tection from the spray. In all cases but 
one, the operators said that, as far as 
they knew, it was rarely that a paint 
containing lead was used. In the one 
exception, a paint was used in which 
0.3 per cent. of the pigment was lead. 
In some cases, any lead paint used was 
applied by a brush. 

As no lead paint was used, save small 
amounts in the case above mentioned, 
and as the operators had other duties, 
such as the dilution of the paint for 
spray purposes, the filling of containers, 
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the handling of the painted articles, or 
painting by brush, the operators were 
unsuitable for estimation of the hazard 
due to the lead in spray painting alone. 
Consequently, an experimental test of 
the danger of lead poisoning in spray 
painting was made. 

A paint was mixed in accordance with 
a typical formula for interior work as 
suggested by Dr. Hamilton (1), in which 
the pigment consisted entirely of 
white lead and was 60 per cent. of the 
whole, the liquid portion being mainly 
of linseed oil and turpentine in nearly 
equal parts. This mixture was diluted 
with benzine to the necessary consist- 
ency for spray painting. Air pressure 
from an automatic pump was kept be- 
tween 35 and 55 pounds per square inch, 
and the spray was directed against a 
vertical surface of wall. Specimens of 
air were collected by being drawn 
through suction cylinders containing 
water or dilute acid, the air being broken 
up by a finely perforated bulb on the 
suction tube. Other air specimens were 
collected by Duckering’s method (8), in 
which the air is drawn through a glass 
tube which enters at a right angle into 
a collecting bottle of larger caliber, in 
orcer to reduce the velocity of the air 
current. The collecting bottle expands 
at the bottom into a larger chamber, 
of which the upper surface makes a right 
angle with the collecting bottle. This 
chamber is packed with cotton-wool and 
the end covered with silk. Air is sucked 
through the collecting bottles by means 
of a calibrated pump at the ordinary 
rate of breathing. Samples of air were 
taken at the various positions likely to 
be occupied by the nose and mouth of 
a spray painter, 300 liters of air being 
used for each estimation. ‘To study the 
distribution of the spray, porcelain 
plates varying in surface area from 12 
to 50 sq. cm. were laid horizontally in 


different positions for half-hour perio 
In estimating the lead, it was trea: 
as if in organic combination, for it \ 
probable that all lead particles would 
surrounded by a layer of oil. The yp 
terial collected on the plates was there 
fore treated with sulphuric acid an, 
ashed at low temperature in a mufile fur- 
nace. The ash was then boiled with 
ammonium acetate made alkaline with 
ammonia water. This solution was {j- 
tered into a Nessler tube, two drops of 
potassium cyanide solution added and 
then 10 c.c. of fresh hydrogen sulphide 
water. The turbidity developed by the 
hydrogen sulphide water was matched 
with standard tubes of lead solution, 
similarly treated with ammonium ace- 
tate, ammonia, potassium cyanide and 
hydrogen sulphide water. All glassware 
and solutions were tested for lead before 
proceeding with the colorimetric tests. 
In the case of the air samples collected 
on cotton-wool, the estimations were 
made by the method devised by Har- 
court (9), in the course of which it was 
necessary to add to the standards a col- 
ored solution of cotton-wool dissolved 
in nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue dissolved in water. 
These experiments were done in a 
large room with a low ceiling, so there 
was a tendency for the fumes to roll 
back toward the operator. Moreover, 
there was no direct draft to carry away 
the fumes. A mist could easily be seen 
10 feet and more to the side; the opera- 
tor and his assistant had slight choking 
sensations which persisted for some time 
after the exposure; the boots and cloth- 
ing showed a fine coating of paint; the 
external nares were “frosted.” In ‘1K 
case of a painter observed when enga:e4 
in painting the walls of a factory base 
ment, the outlines of the mask wh 
he wore over his nose and mouth wre 
well marked by the fine coating of p 
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‘he rest of his face. His arms were 
» coated. ‘There were no drip spots 
_the floor, however. 
Che collecting apparatus was taken to 
factory Where small objects (some 
-h a surface area of from 1 to 2 square 
et) were spray painted in a cabinet 
-ovided with excellent suction. This 
binet was on a stand about 4 feet from 
- floor and had an open front about 
3 feet square, through which the ob- 
‘ects to be sprayed were passed into the 
-abinet. The operator, therefore, could 
remain entirely outside the cabinet while 
working or could lean forward into the 
cabinet if he wished to do so. Air speci- 
mens were collected at the positions oc- 
cupied by the operator’s mouth and 
nose when working; plates were exposed 
in different places in the cabinet at the 
furthest level forward which the body of 
the operator could assume. Plates were 
exposed outside the cabinet also. There 
was no unpleasant sensation when 
breathing at the operator’s position, 
though there was an odor of paint. No 
film was found on the clothing, nor was 
the operator’s face coated. The hands 
and arms of some operators were coated 
owing to placing the arm in the cabinet 
to move the object sprayed or to turn the 
table on which it revolved. - 
rom Duckering’s analyses of lead 
present in the air during certain pottery 
processes and during sandpapering after 
inting (8), Legge has concluded that, 
the amount of lead present in the air 
eathed is less than 5 mg. per 10 cubic 
eters of air, cases of encephalopathy 
| paralysis will never occur, and cases 
colic rarely. A workman inhaling 
c.c. of air sixteen times per minute 
an eight-hour.working day breathes 
+,608 liters of air. If the inspired air 
tains 5 mg. per 10 cubic meters, this 
ins that in one day he will breathe in 
ut 2 mg. of lead—the amount re- 
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garded by Legge as the lowest daily dose 
which, inhaled as fumes or dust in the 
air, may in the course of years set up 
chronic plumbism (3, pp. 176-207). He 
considers that 2 mg. of lead per day may 
be excreted in the feces of a lead worker 
without being regarded as showing that 
he is in danger of poisoning by lead. 
Legge was aided in his conclusions by 
an intimate knowledge of the processes 
examined by Duckering, the relative 
frequency of cases of plumbism reported 
among those employed at these proc- 
esses, and the duration of employment 
prior to attack. In the case of sand- 
papering coach wheels, the enormous 
quantity of 1,025 mg. per 10 cubic me- 
ters was found in the air, and this 
process of dry rubbing is placed highest 
among the causes of lead poisoning. 
Kaup of Vienna (2, p. 79) found from 
10 to 250 mg. of lead per 10 cubic me- 
ters of air in a room in which dry rub- 
bing down was done. It is the opinion of 
Teleky (10) that a daily dose of a little 
more than 1 mg. of lead taken for sev- 
eral months will cause plumbism, and 
that a daily dose of 10 mg. will cause 
symptoms of severe saturnine intoxica- 
tion in a very short time. In our ex- 
periments, as may be seen from Table 1, 
135 to 417 mg. of lead per 10 cubic me- 
ters of air were found when spraying an 
inside wall; this is obviously a danger- 
ous amount. In an eight-hour day at 
such work, a workman would breathe 
in from 60 to 180 mg. of lead. 

Legge has also placed the minimum 
quantity of lead required to produce poi- 
soning at about 5 mg. per kilogram body 
weight. ‘This amounts to 350 mg. for a 
man of 150 pounds’ weight. Our figures 
show that a workman employed in 
spraying an inside wall might in a few 
days absorb 350 mg. of lead over and 
above the amount which he can excrete. 
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Consequently, he is exposed to a highly 
dangerous degree. 

The plates exposed for half-hour peri- 
ods during the spraying of an inside wall 
show that lead was deposited 11 feet 
to the right of the operator and 3 feet 
behind him. (See Table 2.) The mist 
during spraying could easily be seen at 
these distances. 

TABLE 1.— ANALYSIS OF AIR SAMPLES IN 
SPRAYING AN INSIDE WALL 








Position of Mouth of Mg. of Lead|Mg. of Lead 
Collecting Tube per 300 L. |per 10 Cu. 
of Air M. of Air 





2 ft. from wall sprayed, at level of 
operator's mouth; sample col- 
lected by filtering through 
cotton-wool ........... e 


6.25-12.5 208-417 





2 ft. from wall sprayed, at level of 
operator's mouth; 3 ft. to right 
of operator; cotton-wool filter. . 4.06 135 





1 ft. from wall sprayed, at level of 
mouth; 4 ft. to right of operator; 





cotton-wool filter... .......... 6.25 208 
1 ft. from area sprayed; 1 ft. below 
level of mouth; 15 ft. to left or 
right; samples filtered through 
water or dilute acid! .........| 2.04-3.12 68-104 














1 Water or acid collectors were not as efficient as cotton- 
wool filters. 


During a three-day experiment in 
spraying an inside wall, the operator 
was exposed to the spray for from four 
to five hours daily. The urine of the 
twenty-four hours following showed the 
presence of 0.3 mg. of lead. ‘The feces 
also showed the presence of lead but less 
than the 2 mg. considered by Legge as 
indicating danger of poisoning. The 
presence of lead in the urine from a 
short exposure is significant. The oper- 
ator did no dry mixing but used white 
lead already mixed with oil. Though he 
diluted paint and handled apparatus 
during the painting, he took care to pre- 
vent his food and tobacco from being 
contaminated. It is probable, then, that 
all the lead in the urine came from the 


spray. As it was not expected that ; 
urine and feces would show the presen 
of lead, no specimens were saved othe, 
than those of the first twenty-four hou: 
after painting. Later specimens of fece: 
would probably have shown increased 
amounts of lead. 

TABLE 2,— ANALYSIS OF DEPOSITS ON 


PORCELAIN PLATES IN SPRAYING AN 
INSIDE WALL 









































Mg. of Lead 
Distance j/per Sq. Om, 
Position with Reference in Feet | of Plate 
to Operator from Wall | Exposed for 
Sprayed Half-Hour 
Interva! 
At level of operator’s mouth ... . 1 0.18 
re ee ee 1 0.31 
At level and 4 ft. to right ....... 2 0.10 
1 ft. below and 4 ft. to left... ... 2 0.10 
2 ft. below and 6 ft. to left... ... 1 0.24 
At level and 10 ft. to right ...... 2 | 0.066 
1 ft. below and 11 ft. to right .. ' 2 | 0.076 
2 ft. below and 6 ft. to right ... | 4 | 0.11 
| | = 
1 ft. below and 8 ft. behind | 
56s 104 64-66-6606. 44 409 5 ~—s-: 0.066 


1'The porcelain plates had an area of surface exposed 
varying from 12 to 50 sq. cm. 








In the spray painting of small ob- 
jects in a cabinet with good suction, no 
lead was found in the air samples col- 
lected outside the cabinet. (Table 3.) 
Though lead was present on the plates 
exposed to the escape of spray, it was 

TABLE 3.— ANALYSIS OF AIR SAMPLES IN 
SPRAYING SMALL OBJECTS IN AN 
EXHAUST CABINET 











Mg. of Lead| Mg. of Lead 
per 300 L. |jper 10 ¢ 
of Air M. of Air 


Position of Mouth of 
Collecting Tube 





13 ft. from object sprayed, at 
level of operator’s mouth, vary- 
ing in position the full width of 
the exhaust cabinet, but ex- 
terior to the cabinet ......... 0.0 0.0 










































:... .din very small amounts in the cabi- 
.., at the level beyond the space where 
operator’s body goes. The largest 
aint was on the plate placed in the 
‘ vin line of beat back from the particu- 
‘bject sprayed. No lead was found 
‘he plates exposed behind the oper- 
or’s position. (See Table 4.) 
\arious masks were tested to see how 
such protection they offered from 
breathing in the lead-laden spray. 


TABLE 4.— ANALYSIS OF DEPOSITS ON 
PORCELAIN PLATES IN SPRAYING SMALL 
OBJECTS IN AN EXHAUST CABINET 











| Me. of Lead 





Distance | Per Sq. Cm. 
Position of Plate with in ao — tad ie 
Reference to Operator yJec Half-Hour 


Sprayed 
L ™~ Periods 





_|——————\————— 


At level of operator’s mouth, ex- 
terior to cabinet ............. 13 0.002 








1} ft. below and 8 ft. behind, ex-| 
terior to cabinet ............. 43 0.00 
At level and 13 ft. to left of object 
painted, just within opening of 
| rE ey ee 13 0.004 


' 











os 

|) ft. below and 13 ft. to left of| 
object painted, just within open-| 
MS CS GED 6 ok ccck isin ven<t 1} — 0.003 
~ 











> ft. below and in line of main 
beat back of spray, just within| | 
opening of cabinet .......... | L} 0.018 














late area varied from 12 to 50 sq. cm. The amounts 


estimated for each sq. em. are calculated from the amount 
found on each plate. 

[hese tests were made either in the 
same room as those reported in ‘Table 1, 
orin a room 10 by 10 by 9 feet. In each 


case a duplicate air sample as a control 
was taken without protection. 

fie ordinary masks provided for the 
Painter consist of cotton-wool covered 


ne or two layers of gauze and, in 
cases, having charcoal between the 
s of wool. Such a mask is held in 
| dy an elastic band. Another type 
( k has a rubber facepiece covering 
outh and nose. The opening of 
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this mask is covered with gauze and cot- 
ton-wool or with filter paper. 

The results of our tests reported in 
Table 5 show that fine wire gauze masks 
are no protection whatever. A mask of 
gauze and cotton, as thick as possible 
without causing uncomfortable or 
strained breathing, reduced the lead 


TABLE 5.— EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS 
PROTECTIVE DEVICES TESTED DURING 
SPRAYING OF AN INSIDE WALL 








Me. of Lead|Mg. of Lead 
Air Samples Taken at Level of | per 300 * per 10 Cu. 


Mouth and Nose of Operator of Air M. of Air 








A. Number 20 wire gauze mask . 6.25 208.0 
Control — no mask ......... 6.25 208.0 





B. A mask of gauze and cotton- 

wool of the maximum thick- 

ness allowing easy breathing 0.31 10.42 
Control — no mask ......... 2.75 90.0 


ee Se te S| 





(,. A mask of gauze, cotton-wool, 
and activated charcoal 
manufactured by Bauer 











and Black ... nes aa 0.1 3.33 
Control — no mask ......... 3.12 104.2 
D. A mask of gauze and cotton- 
wool of the maximum thick- 
ness allowing easy breathing 
and moistened with 5% 
sodium sulphide solution . . 0.37 12.4 
Control — no mask ........ | 6.98 232.2 
ie ME, ok ut cas Wane i al 0.17 5.858 
Control —- similar mask with- 
out sodium sulphide ...... 0.34 | 11.706 





| 





present in 10 cubic meters of air from 
90 to 10 mg. This is still, however, 
above Legge’s danger line of 5 mg. per 
10 cubic meters. 

The manufactured mask of gauze, 
cotton-wool and charcoal reduced the 
lead present below the danger line, but 
in order to do this all the air must pass 
through the mask. It was not found pos- 
sible to wear this mask so that all the 
air breathed passed through it without 
discomfort and without straining in- 
spiration. No workman would endure 
it. If worn comfortably, the mask is 
useless, for air comes in at the side of 
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the nostrils. ‘The charcoal is unneces- 
sary for the holding of lead pigment, but 
may be of use for volatile bodies. Any 
mask will become useless after a coating 
of paint is deposited on it. 

Masks of comfortable breathing 
thickness moistened with 5 per cent. 
solution of sodium sulphide reduced the 
amount of lead present in the air 
breathed from 232 mg. per 10 cubic me- 
ters of air to 12.4 mg. A similar mask, 
but dry, allowed 11 mg. per 10 cubic 
meters to pass through. Both these re- 
sults are still above the danger line. So- 
dium sulphide solution through which 
carbon dioxide was bubbled gave the 
odor of hydrogen sulphide, and the color 
reaction with basic lead acetate was 
soon lost. Sodium sulphide on a mask 
is not unpleasant, though at first the 
odor of hydrogen sulphide is noticeable. 
We found that there was an improve- 
ment when the mask was worn over a 
rubber facepiece, allowing an air space 
between the gauze and the skin. ‘The 
skin became blackened, however, owing 
to the formation of lead sulphide, and 
was not very readily cleaned. The mask 
would need to be moistened every fifteen 
or twenty minutes to be as effective as in 
the test made. Ammonium sulphide was 
practically useless. Further, Carlson 
and Woelfel (11) have shown that lead 
sulphide itself is not free from danger 
as it is soluble in the gastric juice. More- 
over, a certain amount of hydrogen sul- 
phide would, of course, be absorbed and 
this is detrimental to health. Other so- 
lutions for moistening masks might be 
made from soluble sulphates or carbon- 
ates but they are likely to give only a 
false sense of security. It would appear 
that it is not possible for a workman to 
get enough air through a really effective 
mask of this type with any degree of 
comfort. 

These experiments show that when 


lead is a constituent of the paint y.og 
in spraying walls inside a building ¢ 
is danger of absorption of lead. Since 
much of the work is done in new by! 4 
ings or in buildings where the indus;; 
do not ordinarily require suction venti- 
lation, exhaust ventilation of fumes and 
spray would not be available. Conse- 
quently, the operator would have to de- 
pend on currents of air from open win- 
dows and electric fans and on the pro- 
tection afforded by masks or respirators. 
In some paint work, however, a current 
of air is not desired on account of the 
too rapid drying of the paint. In ex- 
terior painting, there would likely be 
less risk from lead poisoning, as the 
painter could take advantage of the pre- 
vailing air currents. 

There is no danger from lead poison- 
ing when spraying small objects proper- 
ly placed in an exhaust cabinet provided 
with efficient suction. ‘The more com- 
mon faults and imperfections in this 
class of work, as pointed out by Al- 
baugh (12), are: (a) good cabinet, but 
exhaust absent or inefhicient ; (J) good ex- 
haust, but cabinet too shallow; (c) good 
exhaust, but poorly located in cabinet: 
(¢d) fan too far from box; (é@) exhaust 
inlet too small or pipe occluded by ac- 
cumulations of paint, etc.; (f) cabinet 
not of proper shape to allow uniform 
draft; (g) tendency of operator to spray 
at right angle to flat surface, so causing 
the spray to roll back; (A) spraying too 
large objects and thus getting out 0! 
range of the exhaust; (2) spraying pro- 
miscuously about the room in testing 
the sprayer; (7) sitting on the stanc 1n- 
side the cabinet in order to rest : 
spraying; (Rk) defective vision of ‘ 
ator; (/) poor illumination of 
space. Some of these defects we! 
served during this investigation. 

The painter using a spray ma 
must observe the precautions nec 




























- all types of painting, if lead is used 
_ adequate washing, wearing of 
eralls, protection of food and street 
thing from dust and spray, cleanli- 
sss of working clothes, the avoidance 
‘obacco and of the placing of articles 
| the mouth during working hours. 
: ‘he writer, after using a spray painting 
chine, has thoroughly washed his 
ands and arms with hot water and soap 
' a nailbrush, and has still been able 
‘> find a definite blackening with so- 
‘um sulphide solution. Amounts vary- 
‘ne from 2.79 mg. to 602.64 mg. of lead 
monoxide were found in the dust re- 
moved from clothing by beating, and in 

the dust in pockets of overalls (13). 
But the spray painter, more than 
other painters, is exposed to another risk 
which requires investigation. This is 
the inhalation of fumes of volatile 
procucts used in the paint, such as tur- 
pentine, benzine, benzol, and possibly 
linseed oil and driers. These, as Goad- 
bv (4) says, are known to produce respir- 
atory effects in susceptible animals. He 
further states that the constant inhala- 
| tion of vapors of volatile fluids is con- 
lucive to renal affection and high ar- 
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terial tension. ~The workman may be 
ignorant of the presence of these poisons 
and the dangerous character of the 
work. Not many painters, however, 
would connect a kidney disturbance with 
the turpentine with which they work, 
nor would they recognize chronic bron- 
chitis as a hazard of their trade. More- 
over, many of them accept their ail- 
ments as a necessary evil. Goadby’s ex- 
perience is in accord with that of Oliver 
(5) who found that animals exposed to 
the vapor given off from freshly painted 
surfaces suffered in health as did also 
animals exposed to the vapor of turpen- 
tine. At the autopsy he found the lungs 
engorged and the tubular epithelium of 
the kidneys the seat of cloudy swelling. 
None of the painters interviewed dur- 
ing this investigation gave a history of 
symptoms pointing to the vapors of vol- 
atile fluids, but their failure to do so 
may be explained by the fact that they 
were practically all protected by ex- 
haust cabinets. A special investigation 
has, however, been undertaken by this 
department which, it is hoped, will con- 
tribute valuable information on the ef- 
fects of the volatile bodies of paint. 
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SHERIDAN DELEPINE 


Director of the Public Health Laboratory and Professor of Public Health and Bacteriology, 


icioria University of Manchester, and Associate Editor of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 


eye death of Dr. Sheridan Delépine has 
| ed from our midst a pioneer in the science 
search into industrial hygiene, and from the 


‘ { the JOURNAL one of its original associate 
editors, the first whose death we have had re- 
vretfully to record. Some appreciation of the 
man and of his work, contributed by Dr. T. M. 


Legge, who was well acquainted with both, is 
here given.—H. L. Collis.] 


An appreciation of a man and his work 
should take account of the circumstances in 
which he found himself placed, of the diffi- 
culties which he had to face, of how he over- 
came them, and of the mark* which he has 
left behind. 

The phase in Delépine’s work which alone 
| propose to touch on is the part which he 
played in trying to animate public health 
work by his sympathy, indomitable indus- 
try, and, above all, by a strictly scientific 
spirit. On the fly-leaf of his first Report as 
Director to the Advisory Committee of the 
Public Health Laboratory in 1902, he has 
inserted this quotation from J. A. Froude: 


\Ve may make our own opinions, but facts were 
made for us; and if we evade or deny them, it 
Will be the worse for us. 


This power of his to deal with facts and 
et them tell their own story as brought out 
by laboratory investigation, was his guiding 
principle. In the addresses which he gave 
‘rom time to time assuming the standpoint 

which at the moment he regarded the 
‘on of publie health, he constantly 

and [ use the word in the literal 


the accepted sense) on this point: 


“ 
ty 


ject of the D. P. H. course is not to pro- 
| ew expert scientists, but chiefly to train 
‘ite number of officers, capable of appre- 
‘he value of the assistance which they 


Jan. 1, 1855; died Nov. 13, 1921. He was 
' son of Antoine Delépine of Paris, a man 
utlook and culture and a very original 
to whose wise upbringing he owed a 
L. 
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may derive from science in their administrative 
work, and of taking an intelligent and practical 
interest in the work of the chemists, bacteriol- 
ogists, veterinarians, engineers, statisticians, law- 
yers, ete., also engaged in work closely connected 
with that of the medical officer of health. 


While having this confident belief in the 
future of public health work, provided the 
assistance which science could bring to the 
administrative side were always kept prom- 
inent, he was never under the delusion that 
money was to be made in it, but he felt that 
the opportunities for research and_ philo- 
sophical thought were more than an ade- 
quate compensation. 


We may take his first Report as Director 
of the Public Health Laboratory as a sort of 
midway point in his eareer behind which, 
from 1882, was the work of preparation by 
attention to the diagnosis of disease by lab- 
oratory methods, and afterwards—he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Pathology at Owen’s 
College in 1891—the fruition and practical 
application of his knowledge by placing the 
resources of his laboratory at the disposal 
of all medical men and some 120 sanitary 
districts, including Manchester, Salford, and 
the great Lancashire industrial area. 

This was the first instance of the kind in 
which the scientific side of a university 
linked itself up directly with municipal ac- 
tivities of a medical nature. The number of 
specimens examined in 1902 was 5,165, or a 
daily average of 14, whereas in 1921 it had 
increased to 19,539, or a daily average of 
53.5. The work grew so vast that it led to 
the erection of a special Publie Health Lab- 
oratory (Delépine himself designed the 
buildings) and the creation of a special de- 
partment with special provision made for 
teaching the various branches of public 
health for the diploma in that subject. This 
was the home from which all the subsequent 
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activities of Delépine and his busy staff em- 
anated. Now in most large towns a munici- 
pality has its own laboratory, but hitherto 
Manchester and the great surrounding indus- 
trial district have relied on his laboratory. 

Delépine was a man of meticulous detail 
—too much, [I sometimes thought—and the 
sight of his immense maps of the farms in 
the counties from which Manchester and Sal- 
ford drew their milk supplies, with dots all 
over them in different colors showing the 
number of farms in which tubereulous milk 
was found, was bewildering. Similarly, the 
soft moorland water from which the district 
derived its supply was always kept under the 
closest supervision from the plumbo-solvent 
and erosive points of view. Others, however, 
are more fitted to deal with the purely pub- 
lie health side of his work. I confine myself 
here to the pioneer work which he did in fae- 
tory hygiene. 


His signal service in this respect was the 
recognition of the importance of factory hy- 
giene. Manchester University was the first— 
and, to the shame of the other teaching uni- 
versities in Great Britain and Ireland, ex- 
eept recently Cardiff—still is the only one 
including instruction in this subject as an 
integral part of the course for the Diploma 
of Public Health: I do not eount of value 
what the full-time Medieal Officer of Health, 
an administrative officer divorced from the 
practice of medicine, ean say about it. Yet 
Delépine, to effect this change, only utilized 
the powers given by the General Medical 
(Council of shortening to three months (pro- 
vided certain special courses were given) 
the often time-wasting requirement of at- 
tendanee for six months’ practical work with 
a Medieal Officer of Health. I have before 
me now correspondence in the year 1910 
about this change, in which he insists on the 
differentiation in the general course covering 
the duties of a// Medieal Officers of Health 
and the special course on factory hygiene, 
for which he wisely provided a separate ex- 
amination of an honors standard and a spe- 
cial certificate. Quite rightly he never re- 
earded factory hygiene as anything but a 
branch of general medicine and surgery and, 
therefore, a matter for the general practi- 
tioner to know about rather than an admin- 
istrative officer, but, failing the possibility 
of teaching the general practitioner, he saw 


the advantage of the Medical Off.. 
Health having, at any rate, a smatteri) 


Delépine was always interested in j, lus. 


trial problems and placed his knowlede. and 
inventive genius in. laboratory metho. 


iS te 
great use in the helpful elucidation of a 
problems. Thus, in the great beer poiso ing 
epidemic from arsenie in 1900, in which soy. 
eral thousands were affected, it was Delépineg 


who, after Reynolds had discovered aryseyj. 
in the beer—Delépine had already gyesgog 
it—traced the arsenic to the glucose used hy 
the brewers. For the Royal Commission 
which investigated the circumstances of the 
outbreak, Delépine not oniy was the first to 
show how effective in helping to diagnose 
arsenical poisoning was analysis of the hair 
for the metalloid, but also devised quanti- 
tative methods of analysis, which are today 
in constant use. This hydrochloric copper 
(Reinsch-Delépine) method was used in de- 
termining the amount of arsenic found in 
the fatal case of industrial poisoning hy 
arseniuretted hydrogen, published in the 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE.* This was 
the only article which he contributed, as his 
health was already failing at the time the 
JOURNAL was started, but it is a good illus- 
tration not only of his skill in chemical an- 
alysis but also of his skill as a morbid anat- 
omist and microscopist. 

Another inquiry showing his gift for turn. 
ing his seientifie knowledge to practical pur- 
pose, a gift also possessed by Haldane, was 
his paper in 1911 on ‘‘The Pathogenic Prop 
erties of the Gases Discharged by the Ex 
haust Pipe of Gas Engines.’’ [ven now 
eases of carbon monoxide poisoning are some- 
times called petrol poisoning, but how com- 
mon carbon monoxide poisoning from ti! 
cause may be under bad working conditions 
even at the present time! When visiting 4 
factory for the assembly of motor cars 
United States, I was informed by thie 
physician that recently on a dull n 
he had treated eighty men suffering 
slight effects of carbon monoxide. | 
was original research when Delépine 
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many experiments on internal com 
engines, arrived at his conclusions tha‘ 


*Delépine, S.: Report on Certain Ors 
a Case of Fatal Poisoning by Arseniuret 
drogen Gas. Jour. Inpust. Hye., 191) 
356. 
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main cause of danger when my experi- 
| gas engine was overloaded was the con- 
hie reduction in the amount of oxygen con- 
in the exhaust gas; the proportion of car- 
jioxide was also very large. The danger be 
o be rapidly manifest when the quantity of 
ist gas exceeded 50%. 
. main cause of danger when the supply of 
‘o my experimental gas engine was _ insuffi- 
was the presence in the exhaust gus of a 
amount of carbon monoxide. This danger 
to be manifest when the proportion of ex- 
eas reached 1 part of gas to 40 or 50 


of air. The CO present in the exhaust gas 

rtly derived from the unburnt coal gas, and 

» from the imperfect combustion of the gas 

< utilized. It is probable, therefore, that 

use of power gas is attended with greater 
voy than the use of ordinary lighting eas. 
\nvthing blocking slightly the entrance of the 
air pipe is sufficient to bring about this danger. 


Lastly, the subject of anthrax appealed to 
him, and in the epoch-making researches ear- 
ed out by the Home Office Sub-Committee 
info the ‘‘Duekering’’ method of disinfee- 
of wool (preliminary washing in warm 
alkaline solution, passage through rollers, 
and subsequent immersion in warm 214 per 
ent. solution of formaldehyde) he _ kindly 
ted as the ‘‘eontrol,’’ throwing himself 
with zest into the inquiry and adding the 
weight of his authority to the final demon- 
tration of the suecess of the method. Many 
vears previously he had perfected a method 
of current steam disinfection both rapid and 
sure, and it was with some regret, I remem- 
her, that he satisfied himself that this would 
not do for wool. 


This, in briefest outline, indicates the wide 
range of his activities. In his big, generous 
presence one felt that here was the master 
mind. And yet, perhaps, beeatise his early 
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life had been passed on the Continent, his 
meaning was not always easy to grasp at first, 
and I have often smiled at the recollection 
that my first acquaintance with him arose 
through a misunderstanding—by my think- 
ing that he belittled the efforts made to use 
Selavo’s serum in the treatment of anthrax 
in the human subject, and I was surprised 
at the pains which he took to remove the er- 
roneous impression. Again, when the ques- 
tion of a medical referee on industrial dis- 
eases under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act arose for the industrial area of Lanea- 
shire, knowing how busy he was, I suggested 
that one of the assistants, Dr. A. Sellers, 
should be appointed, but the proposal con 
flieted with his views of the status which, as 
Director of the Laboratory, he felt he must 
hold, and so the difficulty was happily solved 
by appointing both to the one position. Pos- 
sibly this difficulty in understanding him 
readily, but more probably his directness, his 
sensitiveness and the absence in him of any 
trace of self-pushfulness accounted for the 
fact—a source of surprise and poignant regret 
to his friends—that wide public recognition of 
his achievement never came to him. But as 
one of his colleagues said years ago to me, 
“Though he may be difficult to understand, 
few, when they grasp his meaning, do not 
think him right.’’ 


I happened to hear of his death when in 
Geneva, a town which in his youth he must 
have known so well, and I eould not help 
thinking that few can have repaid the teach- 
ing reeeived there and at Lausanne better 
than did Sheridan Delépine.—T’. M. Legge. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LEAD POISONING IN THE Porrery TRADES. By 
Bernard J. Newman, William J. McConnell, Octa- 
Vius M. Spencer, and Frank M. Phillips. U. S. 
Public Health Service, Public Health Bulletin No. 
116, May, 1921. Dp. 220 with index. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1921. 


In December, 1918, the Brotherhood of Op- 
erative Potters requested the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania to in- 
vestigate pottery making in order to deter- 
mine the prevalence of lead poisoning among 
dippers. The union felt that the diserimina- 
tion by the industrial insurance companies 
against many men employed in the pottery 
industry, in particular against the dippers, 
was unjustifiable, and that a survey would 
show that the hazard of these occupations was 
not nearly so great as was supposed. Their 
request was forwarded to the U. S. Publie 
Health Service, and with the approval of the 
Surgeon General the inquiry was begun, The 
results have just been published. 

Two earlier studies of this same industry 
are reviewed by the authors, one made by 
myself for the Bureau of Labor in 1911, and 
one made by Dr. E. R. Hayhurst in 1914. 
The present investigation was far more ex- 
tensive and complete than either earlier one, 
and the findings are therefore much more 
authoritative. Not only was a thorough sur- 
vey made of more than half the potteries in 
the country but the study of plant eondi- 
tions was supplemented by estimations of the 
quantity of dust in the air of dipping, mixing 
and kiln rooms, and the amount of soluble 
lead in the dust. The determination of the 
rates of lead poisoning among pottery work- 
ers was made by physical examinations of 
1.809 men and women whose work brought 
them in contaet with lead compounds. The 
publieation is one that reflects great credit 
on the Public Health Service, but not on the 
pottery manufacturers, for the conditions re- 
vealed are, according to all foreign standards, 
very bad indeed, and it is discouraging to 
one who remembers the state of the industry 
in 1911 to realize on reading this report that 
there has been little if any improvement dur- 
ing the intervening years, the most erying 
evils have apparently been quite unaffected 
by federal and state investigations and ad- 
monishments. 


The authors say that there is an impre 


S10 
generally held by manufacturers that ‘fs 
impracticable to install improvements jy) +), 
plants, since the industry is bound to decline 
yet as a matter of fact in a little over sixty 


years the number of potteries in the Uniteq 
States has increased almost a thousand per 
cent., and the increase in imported china has 
not kept pace with the increase in population, 
pointing to ‘‘a permanency which warrants 
serious consideration of the character of the 
health hazards and of means to minimize 
them.’’ Another excuse commonly given for 
poor plant hygiene is that most of the pot- 
teries are small and not much ean be demand. 
ed in the way of control of hazards, but this 
also the authors find not borne out by the 
facts. Of the ninety-two potteries visited 
sixty-two employed from 100 to 250 persons, 
and nineteen employed up to 500. 

The United States Potters’ Association, an 
organization of potters manufacturing vitre- 
ous china, sanitary ware and earthenware, 
makes regular working agreements with the 
employees’ organization, the National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters, and as a result 
of this arrangement the industry has been 
free from strikes for a long period. 

The Publie Health Service inquiry covers 
92 plants in Ohio, New Jersey, West Vir- 
vinia and Pennsylvania. The Ohio pottery 
field is much the most important, and the 
West Virginia field is closely bound to it. 
Of the 26,705 persons employed in 1914, 
11,096 were in Ohio. These 92 plants com- 
prised 21 manufacturing sanitary ware. 5! 
‘‘oeneral ware’’—1. e., table and toilet ware 
—4 yellow ware, 4 art ware, and 4 tiles. 
‘“‘The buildings are mostly makeshift struc 
tures, ill-adapted to the processes, although 
a few were found of modern type. [2 
the older buildings little attention was 
viven to the convenience, comfort or health 


of the worker. . . . An effort toward 
improvement was found in plants built cur 
ing the last decade, although these ehor 


often failed because of lack of full ap} 

ation of the problems offered by the prov 
es involved.’’ These processes are the 
with which a lead hazard is connected, | 
lv, washing or painting saggers (¢ 
boxes in which the ware is fired) with 
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mixing lead glaze (no leadless glaze 
found in use); dipping; kiln work; and 
‘orating. 
. Great Britain all potteries using a glaze 
) as much as 5 per cent. soluble lead* 


c se under special rules, as to the structure 
A ‘the departments mentioned above, as to 
z provision of working clothes for em- 
‘ vees, the provision of washing. facilities 
; | their enforced use, of lunch rooms and 


‘r enforced use, and of regular medical 

mination of all men and women employed 

the lead work, with notification to the 

ne Office of all cases of plumbism found. 

rooms in which these processes are car- 

ed on must have smooth impervious floors, 

fushed at the end of the day. Seattering 

{ dry or wet glaze is prohibited. Removal 

of exeess glaze must be done before an ex- 

haust, and the glaze caught in water. All 

boards, racks, and benches, on which glazed 

ware has stood, must be wet-cleaned at the 

end of the day. No dry sweeping or dust- 

ing is allowed. At the lunch hour the work- 

. room must be left, the employee must divest 

: himself of working clothes, serub his hands 

and nails in warm water, wash his face, 

rinse his mouth, and go to a lunchroom 

which is the only place where he is allowed 

to leave his dinner pail. His working clothes, 

including eap or sunbonnet, are provided, 

aundered and repaired by the employer. 

Once a month an inspection of each worker 

is made by a physician and if signs of lead 

absorption are noted the management is 

warned. If lead poisoning is found, work 

with lead must be suspended. The carrying 

| out of these provisions has been admirable, 

| alld the potteries of the Staffordshire district 

| are as free from lead dust as it is possible 
to make them. 

\ great contrast is found in the plants 
ied by this commission. In the first place, 
vlazes are rich in soluble lead. Of 107 
pies Which were analyzed, 73 per cent. 

ned from 10 to 20 per cent. soluble 
| Kleven had from 20 to 50 per cent. 
“nglish often ‘‘frit’’ the lead, that is, 
ie lead to the other ingredients and 

‘m together, by which fusion much of 

ad changes to the insoluble disilicate. 
not customary in the United States 

‘h apparently the authors found it 
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passing into solution after two hours’ 
With 0.25 per cent. hydrochloric acid. 
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done in some potteries. The usual method 
is to add white lead to the fritted mass. 

In mixing the glaze, much dust is formed. 
The authors found a higher dust content in 
the air in the mixing rooms than in any other 
department, but more soluble lead in the 
dripping rooms. Here the dust comes from 
the drying of splashed glaze on _ floors, 
benches and walls and from the accumula- 
tions of glaze dust on ware boards and racks. 
Handling these boards, dropping them fre- 
quently down on end, sweeping the floor and 
the passing to and fro of kilnmen and ware 
gatherers, all keep the dust stirred and the 
air contaminated. Glost-kiln placers not 
only handle the glazed ware but rub off the 
excess from the feet of the ware, often 
against their aprons. Here, too, the benches 
and the floor are covered with glaze dust. 

In 47 of the 92 potteries, sweeping was 
done during working hours, and in 25 of 
these the floors were swept dry or only 
slightly sprinkled. In not one single plant 
was a separate, modern washroom provided 
for the use of the employees. The facilities 
for washing were as follows: hot water, 20; 
soap and towels, 4; troughs of some type, 
29: pails of water, 37; other forms, such as 
tubs, 9. ‘‘In many of the plants the workers 
wash either in basins removed from the 
racks or in troughs used for washing the 
ware and ware boards,’’ but as the glaze 
from these troughs is eollected for further 
use, the workers are not allowed to wash 
with soap because the soap would ruin the 
claze. Yet the faucets over these troughs 
may be the only ones available. ‘‘In quite 
a number of plants the dippers and dippers’ 
helpers are known to wash their faces and 
arms with the sponges which are used to 
clean the sides and edges of the dipping tubs. 
In general, the washing facilities are scanty 
and inadequate, and because of this eondi- 
tion the employees wear their work clothes 
from the plants to their homes.’’ The de- 
scription goes on, in much the same vein, 
with regard to the care of street clothes 
1 plant only possesses a locker room ; in 66 the 
clothes hang in the workroom—with regard 
to the provision of drinking water—19 with 
pails only, 18 with pitchers only—the dis- 
eovery of individual drinking cups hanging 
so as to eatch lead dust and of uncovered 
pitchers of coffee and of water standing on 
shelves, often with a scum of dust visible 
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on the surface of the liquid. In only 22 of 
the plants do the employees wear any sort 
of protective clothing, in the others all 
elothing is worn home after work. The em- 
plover has no concern whatever with this 
detat! noither providing clothing nor a place 
in which to don it, nor insisting that the em- 
ployee provide it. In only 5 plants were 
there regulations against eating lunch in 
the workrooms, and in 3 these were not ob- 
served. In 80 plants some workers eat in 
these rooms and in 65 the majority do, that 
is, about 969, or one-half of all those exam- 
ined in the survey. 

As to medical supervision, it does not ex- 
ist, except for an attempt at it in one of the 
92 plants. No examinations of the workers 
are made, no effort is made to diagnose lead 
poisoning in its early stages, there are no 
company hospitals, and only two dispen- 
saries. As no effort is made to instruct the 
workers regarding the proper ways of pre- 
venting lead poisoning, it is not strange that 
superstitions persist among the _ pottery 
workers, such as the efficacy of tobacco 
chewing to carry off lead dust, and the bene- 
ficial effect of getting drunk and vomiting 
the accumulated lead onee a week. 

In view of the conditions deseribed above 
the examination of specimens of dust. be- 
comes very interesting. They were collected 
from three departments—glaze mixing, dip- 
ping, kilns—and two from other localities. 
Collections were made with the Palmer ma- 
chine and 293 specimens in all were secured. 
Assuming that the number of Class 4 parti- 
eles per cubie foot of air should not exceed 
200,000, the investigators found that only 
25.6 per cent. of the specimens were as dust- 
free as that, while 26.8 per cent. showed 
from 200,000 to 500,000 particles per cubic 
foot of air, and 47.8 per cent. would be re- 
garded as excessively dusty, containing over 
200,000 particles. Thirty per cent. of these 
last had 1,000,000 particles or more. The 
highest counts were found in the glaze mix- 
ing rooms where 15 out of 41 samples fell in 
the 1,000,000 column. The soluble lead in 
the dust was then estimated. Eighty-nine 
specimens showed from 10 per cent. to 49.9 
per cent. soluble lead, and 9 more than 50 
per cent. The largest proportion was found 
in the dipping room specimens, 55 out of 90 
of which had from 10 per cent. up. 

The pottery workers are to a large extent 


American-born, and if of foreign  }; 
chiefly English. Of the 1,809 worker. 
lected for examination, 1,436 were men. 
women. Only about 8.4 per cent. of al! 
employees in the potteries are expose! 
lead, and it was from this minority that |) 
individuals were drawn. The men wey 
chiefly glost-kilnmen and dippers; the wo. 
en, dippers’ helpers and ware eleaners. \Jey 
are far more exposed to lead than are woy. 
en—79 per cent. of those examined wor 
men. The turnover for men is high durine 
the first few months of employment, after 
that rather low. Seventy per cent. of the 
dippers and 65 per cent. of the glost-kilnmey 
had been employed more than ten vears, 
The women average much younger than the 
men and their turnover is high. 

Great caution is used by the authors in 
making a diagnosis of lead poisoning, and 
the cases are grouped under three heads— 
positive, presumptive, and suggestive—al- 
though in the opinion of the examiners these 
different diagnostic groups simply represent 
different degrees of plumbism, and the first 
two may, for all practical purposes, be con- 
sidered together. The discussion of the 
svmptom-complex which may be considered 
diagnostie is interesting, and the authors 
suggest that a standard terminology, such 
as used by them, be adopted in future sur- 
veys and in analyzing existing records so 
that a comparison of the data obtained from 
various sources may be made. Briefly stated, 
their findings are as follows: 

Positive and presumptive lead poisoning 


was found in 13.5 per cent. of all cases, the 


men having a rate of 14.2, the women of 11. 
If the third group, containing suggestive 
cases, were divided evenly between the posi- 
tive and negative, the rate would be 22.5 
per cent. for all, with 23.1 for men and 21.5 
for women. This last estimate seems suffl- 
ciently cautious and conservative in view 
of the description of these so-called sugges 
tive cases. They are workers exposed 10 
lead who exhibit some combination ot the 
following symptoms: constipation, los: of 
weight, loss of strength, drowsiness, pain 1! 
lumbar region, pain in joints, headache, 12 
somnia, confusion, loss of morning ap) 
metallic or sweetish taste. 
Age, or rather, perhaps, length of 

sure, has some influence on the occurr 
of lead poisoning. The positive cases ail 
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» men averaged 44.3 years of age, the nega- 

ve 87.5 years. The low rate of plumbism 

» women as compared with men is only 
yparent, for when one estimates the length 

‘exposure of the two sexes and compares 
ye rates for men and women engaged in 

same sort of work, it becomes apparent 
vat the women are actually more suscep- 
‘ble. The average length of exposure of 
he positive male cases is 17 years, of the 
emale eases 9.9 years, while for the two 
oresumptive groups the figures are 15.7 and 
5.3. ‘It should also be mentioned that in 
most plants the length of day for the female 
worker is from one-half hour to one hour 
shorter than that of the male worker. It 
would seem that the female reaches these 
stages of lead poisoning in about half the 
time required for the male to reach them.’’ 
(Comparing the men and women who work 
side by side in the dipping rooms, it was 
found that 58 male ware earriers had no 
positive cases of plumbism, while 62 women 
ware carriers had a rate of 4.8 per cent. 
The women, however, had been exposed a 
slightly longer period of time. Among 71 
male dippers’ helpers the rate -of plumbism 
was 8.4 per cent., and among 149 female dip- 
pers’ helpers, the rate was 14.4 per cent. 

It would require too long to go into the 
details of the studies of weight, blood pres- 
sure, pulse rate, dynamometer readings, ete.. 
but a few words must be said as to the influ- 
ence on the incidence of plumbism, of such 
factors as high percentage of lead in the 
vlaze, neglect of ordinary hygiene, lack of 
washing facilities, use of the workroom as a 
‘unchroom, and the length of the working 
day. The rate of positive plumbism for those 
working seven hours a day and less is 7.9: 
‘or those working eight hours, 9.8; for those 
working nine hours, 6.5; and for those work- 
ig ten hours or more, 11.2. Those working 

| a nine-hour schedule are in occupations 

ehtly less hazardous than those employed 

' the other lengths of day, and those plants 

which the nine-hour schedule prevails 
° fewer bad conditions. As to the quan- 
of lead in the glaze, the rates for the 
its using glaze with more than 12 per 

t. soluble lead were 17.6 for the men and 

‘or the women, while in those using less 
12 per cent. soluble lead the rates were 
nd 2.7, Grouping the plants according 


to ordinary factory hygiene, it was found 
that the eight worst potteries had a rate of 
positive and presumptive plumbism of 34 
per cent., while twenty-nine plants with bet- 
ter conditions had a rate of only 6.3 per cent. 


It may perhaps be of interest to insert at 
this point the last full report of the British 
Factory Inspection Department concerning 
plumbism in the potteries. This is for the 
year 1913, the last year for which rates of 
poisoning are available. In this year there 
were found 62 eases of plumbism among 
7,085 employed, making a rate of 0.9 per 
cent., the rate for women being 1.0 per cent., 
and for men 0.8. The dippers had the high- 
est, 2.4 per cent. It seems probable that even 
this excellent record has been improved dur- 
ing recent years, for there were only 21 cases 
reported for 1919, but the number of persons 
employed is not given and therefore one can- 
not be sure. 


In their summary, the authors aproach 
with extreme caution the question of re- 
sponsibility for the conditions leading up to 
this excessive rate of plumbism in American 
potteries. Indeed, they may be almost said 
to lean backward in their effort to be im- 
partial. Admitting that the amount of 
plumbism seems to depend upon the various 
amounts of soluble lead used in the glazes 
and upon unhygienie¢ conditions found in the 
plants, they declare themselves unwilling to 
say whether or not the incidence of lead 
poisoning is to be charged to plant condi- 
tions more than to the personal habits of the 
employees. This is a little difficult to un- 
derstand in view of the statement made on 
the following page that little if any instruc- 
tion is given the pottery worker concerning 
the danger he faces and the precautions he 
should use; in fact, it seemed to the investi- 
gators that those in charge of the plants 
were ‘‘either indifferent or careless or ig- 
norant in regard to lead hazards.’’ Nor does 
it seem fair to include ‘‘length of exposure”’ 
as one of the ‘‘personal’’ factors in lead 
poisoning. Even the reckless habit of eat- 
ing with lead covered hands cannot, in all 
instances, be regarded as a charge against 
the workman if the only water provided him 
for washing is a thin suspension of lead 
glaze. 


All foreign countries in which industrial 
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hygiene is taken seriously have found that 
the only practical way of enforcing proper 
sanitary control is to throw the responsibility 
upon the employer. The question is not one 
of moral judgment, but of a practical work- 
ing method. It is quite as useless to expect 
a man of careful, cleanly habits to protect 
himself from lead poisoning in a pottery as 
to expect the individual city dweller to pro- 
tect his own family against polluted water 


and milk and against communicable dis: 
We shall never get rid of industrial poi 
ing in the United States until we begin 
deal with it as we do with such comm), 
diseases as malaria, hookworm, and typ! 
fever—that is, by instruction of the indi 
ual in the nature of the hazard and 
proper means of protection against it, 
by community control of sources of dang 
—Alice Tlamilton. 
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GENERAL 


INpusTRIAL Diseases. 7. M. Legge. Great 
britain Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and 
Workshops for the Year 1919, 58-68. — Pe- 
riodic examinations have been instituted for 
briquette makers with special reference to 
regular medical examinations for early detec- 
tion and prevention of cancer. 

Welfare Orders. —In fruit preserving, oil 
cake mills, gut scraping, etc., questions of first- 
aid equipments for special needs of each in- 
dustry have been referred to the medical 
inspector of factories. Dr. Bridge has inquired 
into skin effects of orange peelers and gut 
scrapers, also of workers in manufacture of 
clinical thermometers, and has dealt with the 
difficulties encountered by first aid and ambu- 
‘ance orders. He has inspected effects of tem- 
porary blindness from electric welding, the 
“ect on women of the “Oliver” Forges, dust in 

\ manufacture and poisoning from industries 
‘sing arseniuretted hydrogen. The branch in- 


“gating the employment of women and 


“ren in unhealthy occupations, lead, an- 
‘x Infection, and carbonic gas poisoning, 


concluded that pregnant women should be de- 
barred as maternity is affected by lead. Where 
lead fumes and dust are excluded, women may 
be employed. ‘“Carrotting” fur with mercury 
solution is under consideration. Wool should be 
disinfected for spores of anthrax at the port of 
entry, and universal factory inspection is rec- 
ommended. Hereafter, to notifiable diseases 
will be added epitheliomatous ulceration from 
tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or compounds 
or residues, and chrome ulcer. Useful informa- 
tion appears as follows. 

Epitheliomatous Ulceration. — Raw surfaces 
properly treated heal quickly, except in hand- 
lers of tar, pitch or paraffin, in persons past the 
third decade of life and especially in those who 
have worked in these substances for ten years or 
longer. Such ulcers spread broadly and deeply 
and demand notification as skin cancer. They 
occur frequently on the scrotum. 

Chrome Ulceration. — Chrome produces ec- 
zema or circumscribed ulcers, “chrome holes,” 
and both these conditions are reportable. 

Lead Poisoning. — This increased in 1919 
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owing to the return from army to ordinary 
trades. Lead poisoning is now greatest, not 
from manufacture of white lead, pottery or 
coach painting, where it is prevalent enough, 
but from electric accumulators, especially in 
“pasting.” This process should be done en- 
tirely by pasting machines, at present employed 
only in the larger works, for hand pasting is 
very dangerous. Exhaust ventilation is _re- 
quired in lead burning and wire brushing de- 
partments. Examination of 25,000 reports 
leads the author to the conclusion that exhaust 
ventilation is the only protection from dust 
and fumes. Many fatalities are arteriosclerotic, 
general, or specially localized in brain, kidneys, 
etc., resulting from poisoning many years 
earlier. 

The International Labor Conference recom- 
mends that, due to dangers to maternity and 
child development, women and young people 
below 18 years be excluded from: (1) furnace 
work in reduction of zine and lead ores; (2) any 
handling of ashes containing lead and in de- 
silverizing of lead; (3) melting lead or zine ores 
on a large scale; (4) manufacture of solder or 
alloys of over 10 per cent. lead content; (5) 
manufacture of litharge, massicot, red, white 
or orange lead, sulphate, chromate or silicate 
(frit) of lead. It is also recommended that 
women and persons below 18 years be permitted 
to work in lead on the condition that provision 
is made for: (1) local exhaust ventilation; (2) 
clean tools and workrooms; (3) notification to 
government authorities of all cases of plumbism 
with compensation; (4) periodic examinations; 
(5) suitable cloakroom, washing and messroom 
accommodation, and special protective cloth- 
ing; (6) no food or drink to be taken into the 
workrooms. 

Phosphorus and Arsenic Poisoning. — The 
former is rare; the latter more frequent. An 
additional safeguard is a valve feed for ice such 
as the one used in one reduction plant, where 
cases of poisoning were reduced to nil. Large 
arsenic output from the urine of men without 
symptoms was found in many patients using 
arsenic containing vessels. 

Mercury Poisoning. — Three cases occurred 
in the manufacture of philosophical instru- 
ments, two in the manufacture of fulminate of 
mercury, and two in a certain smelting process. 

Toxic Jaundice. — All three cases occurred 
from T.N.T., and all proved fatal. One case is 
reported of atrophy of the liver eight months 
subsequent to cessation of work; another had 


headache, dyspnea, weakness and vomiting. 
with dermatitis of hands, and cyanosis; a third 
necropsy revealed fat necrosis of liver and ur. 
pura of the trunk and extremities. 

Fumes and Gases. — Study here brings oyt 
the need of rescue appliances always ready fo, 
use by the worker; the dangers of working alone: 
and lastly, the great risks taken by rescuers. 
Carbonic oxide gas is the greatest hazard, }yt 
blast furnace gas, power and suction gas (as in 
charging the producer plant), coal gas, and 
coke fumes also take their toll. 

Anthrax. -— A table is inserted including al] 
the cases of anthrax during 1919. 

Dermatitis. — Cases were investigated among 
men engaged in wire drawing by hand; in- 
flamed palms and circular ulcers, known as 
“soap holes,’ were found. The wire is lime 
coated to prevent rusting and this, with con- 
stant friction, induces inflammations which can 
sasily become infected. Dermatitis from zinc 
chloride used as flux was investigated. Care- 
lessness of operatives was responsible for a great 
number of cases. Dermatitis occurred in the 
use of coal tar dyes, formic acid and essential 
oil, in the preparation of toilet soaps. — 
F. Fremont-Smith. 





INpustrRiAL HyGigNne As A Factor IN Pro- 
puction. Bernard J. Newman. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Se., Sept., 1920. — Attention is 
called in this article to the experience of ord- 
nance and similar plants in maintaining and 
increasing production by improving working 
conditions. In many plants, which at first 
looked upon industrial hygiene askance, ex- 
perience demonstrated that this sort of work 
was not only desirable, but essential after it had 
once been undertaken. Several cases are cited 
showing how the elimination of industrial 
health hazards tended to reduce turnover and 
absenteeism due to sickness and other causes. 

Health, comfort, and contentment are very 
active factors in production. In order to pro- 
duce to his maximum capacity the worker must 
be physically fit. Where initiative is involved 
the element of mental alertness is especially 1- 
portant, and this to a considerable extent de- 
pends upon the physical condition of the worker. 

Besides mere physical capacity other factors 
definitely related to hygiene are involved 10 
production. (1) Fatigue improperly regu! ied 
leads to the accumulation of waste products 
which act as toxins. At the same time the 
accident rate tends to increase. (2) Order!iness 
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plant has a definite relation to uncleanli- 
_and slovenly workmanship. (3) Unpleas- 
odors, distracting sounds, and extremes of 
syerature all tend to decrease the worker’s 
tiveness, often without developing any 
-ked physical incapacity. Not only do these 
‘ops influence production within a plant, but 
- also attract a poorer class of workmen and 

| to a higher percentage of labor turnover. 
he development of a satisfactory policy for 
-aprving on industrial hygiene in a plant de- 
ands a high degree of technical knowledge. 
\s far as possible new plants should be built 
with a careful view to their hygienic qualifica- 
lions just as they are built with a view to their 
production qualifications. Such aids as job 
analysis should be called to the assistance of the 
supervisor of hygiene within the plant. He 
should be interested not only in the elimination 
of hazards but also in the proper placing of 
workers so that their physical capacities will be 
accurately correlated with jeb requirements. 


C. H. Paull. 


PREVENTIVE MerpicINE AND HYGIENE IN 
Recarion to Conugeces. R. If. Lee. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jour., Dee. 30, 1920, 183, No. 27, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 22, 1921, 76, No. 4, 269. 

“Lee believes that while our standard 
methods of preventive medicine with which we 
are all familiar can be perfected considerably, 
nevertheless, not much more is to be expected 
of them. Already, in consequence of competent 
medical advice, there is only an occasional 
inevitable death from such conditions as ap- 
pendicitis, mastoid, ete. At the present time 
local sanitary inspection and public health 
nieasures largely guarantee the purity of water 
and milk and tend to eliminate typhoid fever. 
It is for these reasons that Lee suggests strongly 
that more emphasis should be laid on instruc- 
lion in hygiene and the systematic endeavor to 
ittempt to establish in the population of all 
communities adequate health habits.’ —M. C. 


‘~ | | 
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UPATION AND Pupiic Heautru. A. Goft- 


\bstracted as follows from Volkswohl- 
1920, No. 7, p. 134 by C. Guenther in 
-Rundschau, Aug. 15, 1920, 30, No. 16. 
6. —*““The author emphasizes the im- 
ice of occupational advice —a new 
of industrial science in process of de- 
ent, concerned with the securing of 
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proper methods of determining qualifications 
for occupations, in which quickness of mind and 
special activity of the sense organs are con- 
cerned. With the suitable selection of occupa- 
tion and the exclusion of the unfit from certain 
lines of work, much disaster, both physical and 
mental, can be prevented. Naturally, the ques- 
tion of suitability of work plays a large réle 
with men whose health is permanently im- 
paired from some illness or defect. Further, 
those cases deserve special attention, in which 
the man suffering with a disease of long dura- 
tion is a public menace (active tuberculosis, 
syphilis). The dangers to health inherent in 
occupations occur in a large variety of pursuits: 
dust formation, changes of air pressure, tem- 
perature, humidity, and loud noises may be 
harmful; here also belong the danger to the 
eyes of workers from fire and light, the mani- 
fold injuries by chemicals, such as phosphorus, 
lead, mercury, arsenic, chlorine, ete., and 


' further injuries due to animate causes of disease 


(the splenic fever of tanners). It is often diffi- 
cult to judge the cases in which a real or al- 
leged industrial disease undergoes a more rapid 
or a less favorable course due to an accident.” 
— KE. L. Sevringhaus. 


DISEASES AND STIGMATA OF Broom MAKERS. 
P. Piccinini. I Lavoro, Sept. 30, 1920, 11, No. 
5, 135-142: Oct. 31, 1920, No. 6, 166-169. — 
The author concludes as follows: 

1. Broom makers frequently develop der- 
matitis caused by mechanical irritation which 
sometimes becomes eczematous and, in many 
cases, presents the character of occupational 
lesions. 

2. The distribution of callosities depends on 
the peculiarities of the employment. 

3. Except for a very common conjunctival 
catarrh there is no special affection of the eyes. 

4. Acute inflammation of the upper respira- 
tory passages is fairly frequent, and chronic 
bronchial catarrh is not rare, but there is no 
evidence of industrial tuberculosis. ‘There is, 
however, a mild transitory febrile affection 
which is industrial in origin. 

5. The morbidity of broom makers is in- 
fluenced by their work and surroundings, but is 
serious only in exceptional cases. — Alice 
Hamilton. 


DEPARTMENT StorE Hyciene. A. B. Em- 
mons, 2d. Survey, Dec. 25, 1920, 45, No. 13, 


463. — On December 1, 1919, the Harvard 
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Mercantile Health Work was started under the 
supervision of the Harvard Industrial Hygiene 
Division. The field of this work includes: (1) 
the environment of the worker; (2) fitting the 
worker to suitable tasks; and (3) medical care 
and health education for the worker. It is only 
a matter of time when the same attention will 
be given to the health of store employees as is 
now bestowed upon the health of industrial 
workers. This movement is founded upon the 
frank basis of increased production and good 
business policy. — L. A. Shaw. 
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Aputt WorkING-CLass  Epucatiox IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED States, (°. p 
Sweeney. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Bull. No. 
271, Aug., 1920, pp. 101. — A plea for the jnore 
liberal and intellectual education of the. acy}t 
workman. Hitherto continuation and yjcht 
schools have been mainly vocational. The 
workday must be made uniformly by law ay 
eight-hour one, and in some especially hard 
trades, of even shorter duration. Give the 
workman a little leisure in which to think and 
study. — M. Dent. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


MENTAL 

Tue Menrant HyGienr or Inpustry. Mary 
C’. Jarrett. Ment. Hyg., Oct., 1920, 4, No. 4, 
867-884. — Miss Jarrett’s report of the work 
undertaken under the Engineering Foundation 
of New York on the mental hygiene of industry 
is, on the whole, encouraging. Employers and, 
in some cases, labor organizations are beginning 
to realize that the problem of individual adjust- 
ment in our highly specialized modern industrial 
life is one to be dealt with and that it is a prob- 
lem with which they are incompetent to deal 
without the aid of trained experts. 

The workers in a particular plant are divided 
into three definite classes: (1) a very small 
group of employees, with actual mental dis- 
ease; (2) nearly half the workers, with some 
mental or nervous peculiarity to be adjusted; 
(3) the largest group, possibly more than half, 
whose general efficiency can be materially de- 
veloped and stimulated. Employers will readily 
acknowledge the application of mental hygiene 
to the first group and they are beginning grad- 
ually to see it for the second group. If it can be 
demonstrated that it is applicable to the third 
group, the results may be very far-reaching. 

Miss Jarrett has done work in the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and she also cites cases from her 
personal investigations in twenty-five centers 
of industrial work in thirteen cities, in which 


often the best workmen would gradually or. 


suddenly “fall off” in the quality of their work, 
or would become undependable and take a day 
off whenever the spirit moved them. In every 
case she found either a family difficulty or some 
mentally unhygienic working condition which 
could be straightened out by personal direction 
and tact. 


“Gradually all points of view from which in- 
dustry is studied — economics, medicine, en- 
gineering, labor, capital —are coming to a 
focus upon the basic fact that production rests 
upon mind. Mental power is the greatest force 
in the world, and it is still to be studied from 
the standpoint of industrial production.” — 
Stanley Cobb. 








RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 

OBSERVATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
AnapHyLactic BroncniaAL ASTHMA FROM 
ParA-PHENYLENEDIAMINE Dyes. Curt Gerdon. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1920, 8, No. 9, 
183. —- The author comments on the great in- 
cidence of bronchial asthma among workers in 
furs and pelts since the introduction of para- 
phenylenediamine as a dye, and on the scarcity 
of literature on this subject. The first case ob- 
served by Curschmann was interpreted not as 
an acute or even chronic intoxication but as a 
case of anaphylaxis. The author, in investigat- 
ing the condition from this standpoint, enters 
upon a review of Erdmann’s discovery thal 
para-phenylenediamine upon weak oxidation !s 
converted into quinone-diimine, which in turn 
undergoes in aqueous solution trimolecular poly- 
merization. (Continued.) —H. V. Williams. 


OBSERVATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
ANAPHYLACTIC  BroncwiaAL ASTHMA FROM 
Para-PHENYLENEDIAMINE Dyes. Curt ( 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct., 1920, 8, No. 1" 
188-194. — Para-phenylenediamine is so!« U!!- 
der the trade name of ursol D, DD, and ‘” 
During one stage of the process there arises 4 
‘apor of the dyestuff and it is to this th: 
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,jority of patients attribute their asthmatic 
ttacks. 

he author reviews the experiments of Erd- 
yann and Vahlen, in which they found, as 
avidences of intoxication due to ursol, inflam- 
sation of the mucous membrane of the respira- 
fory tract with fatal termination. Moreover 
ihe quinone-diimine, the hydrochloride — of 
«hich was used because of its stability, had a 
oy ystie action. Subcutaneous injections in dogs 
«sulted in abscess formation; intravenously 
there was no effect. In forty cases, von Crie- 
cern regarded the effects of phenylenediamine 
pr parations as the expression of a superficial 
lesion and grouped his cases in three classes. 

The author then adds his own views, based 
on seven eases and the experience of his assist- 
ant. Abstracts of the cases are given. No 
tolerance to this dye takes place, and anyone 
once sick is sensitized to it. All of Gerdon’s 
eases were of workers who had spent from one- 
quarter to ten years in contact with ursol before 
showing the first attack. If after the first attack 
the patient came in any way In contact with the 
dye, an attack occurred one-half to twenty-four 
hours after inhalation of the vapor. The at- 
tacks subsided after removal of the ursol, and 
with furs dyed with other dyes than ursol no 
symptoms were noted. To these, in his sum- 
mary of symptoms, the author adds the fact 
that peculiar odor and taste sensations were 
apparent to those affected by breathing ursol, 


which normally is tasteless and odorless. 


in order to determine whether para-phenyl- 
enediamine and its derivatives can cause ana- 
phylaxis, Gerdon began a series of animal 
experiments. He employed for intravenous in- 
jection a standard solution of quinone-diimine 
which represented an intermediate product of 


1. eat! 6 . > 
the dve reaction; a solution of the end-product 


Was administered subcutaneously ; and serum 

irom afflicted patients was used for intra- 
- 1 . . . ’ ° ° 

peritoneat injection. After standardizing by 


preiiminary tests in which he found no appear- 


> of Intoxication as described by Erdmann 

'Vahlen, three sets of experiments in passive 
phylaxis were undertaken. (Continued.) 
(1. V. Williams. 

ESERVATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
IYLACTIC BrRoNcHIAL ASTHMA FROM 
PHENYLENEDIAMINE Dyes. Curt Gerdon. 
bl. f. Gewerbehyg., Nov., 1920, 8, No. 

1-208. (Conelusion.) — In animals made 
ely anaphylactic by intraperitoneal in- 
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jection of Serum V, there is some shock imme- 
diately following this injection. If these animals 
are then given intravenous injections of the 
standard solution of quinone-diimine the ana- 
phylactic shock occurs. This is found to be 
milder after an interval of only one or two days 
than after an interim of three days; in the Jatter 
case only is the shock fatal (after twenty-two 
hours). The symptom picture is made up of a 
sharp drop in temperature of the guinea-pig, 
apathy, bristling hair, trembling, chewing 
movements, free passage of stools and urine, 
and in the worst cases a rubbing of the fur and 
labored inspiratory movements. The autopsy 
showed anasarca, subpleural eechymoses, lungs 
emphysematous and the bronchioles constricted. 

Similarly sensitized animals were injected 
subcutaneously after one and two days with a 
suspension of the dye itself (end product). 
Mild symptoms of anaphylactic shock were 
obtained. Therefore, anaphylactic reaction fol- 
lowing subcutaneous inoculation is not im- 
probable. 

Again, animals sensitized as above were al- 
lowed to breathe for six minutes the dye which 
had been precipitated on fur. In animals which 
had an interval of two and three days there 
were mild symptoms, shown by the control to 
be due to respiratory irritation, followed after 
one-half hour or more by symptoms of a mild 
shock, with recovery in four hours. After four 
or five days, however, these animals died fol- 
lowing two hours of severe shock with dyspnea 
and clonic convulsions. An animal which 
breathed the dve after an interval of six days 
had a very severe shock beginning one-half 
hour later, but recovered completely in seven 
hours and did not die. The delay in the onset 
of shock symptoms is thought to be due to the 
insolubility of the dye in the secretions of the 
respiratory tract, with delayed absorption. No 
explanation is made of the apparent recovery 
and later death in typical anaphylactic shock. 
The animal which recovered is thought to have 


had less residual protection from the shock of 


the sensitizing serum and hence to have had a 
more severe initial shock, recovery from which 
was followed by protection long enough to last 
over the period where the other animals  re- 
ceived their fatal shocks. 

Active anaphylaxis was produced in sixteen 
to eighteen days by intravenous injection with 
the standard solution of quinone-diimine, but it 
was not produced by subcutaneous inoculation 
with the suspension of the dye proper. 
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Of the seventeen guinea-pigs used, several 
showed an eosinophilia following the second 
injections (the anaphylaxis provoking doses), 
most marked on the fourth day afterward, the 
maximum being 13 per cent. No control animal 
was so affected. Both controls, which had only 
the second dose without being sensitized, and 
the other animals showed increases of mast- 
cells up to 5 per cent. by the tenth day, 
appearance of irritation forms of white blood 
corpuscles and polychromatophilia. 

our of the seventeen guinea-pigs showed 
respiratory symptoms, but human anaphy- 
lactic manifestations are somewhat different. 
Men may show disturbed contraction of smooth 
muscle (diarrhea, disturbed micturition and 
reduced blood pressure) and vasomotor dis- 
turbances such as urticaria, gland and joint 
swellings and edema, besides the recognized 
spasm of the bronchial muscle and the swelling 


of bronchial mucosa in asthma. In the ... 


cases observed, three showed salivation, . = 
catarrhal colds, three edema, two diarrhea. 
and two exophthalmos. 

It may be that the inspiration of the jaya. 
phenylenediamine or its derivatives, whic}, are 


known to be toxic, by workers in hides and furs. 
may make the respiratory tract a less resistay} 
place for the localization of the anaphylactic 
phenomena. There is a high mortality in these 
occupations where the dye is inspired. 

It is concluded that the asthma of furriers js 
anaphylactic, not toxic. Dr. H. Curschmany. 
acting on this hypothesis, got at least a transi- 
tory improvement in Case 1 by administering 
calcium. He advises the prophylactic use of 
calcium for such workers, since calcium reduces 
the irritability of the whole nervous system and 
tends to relax vascular endothelium. — E. |. 
Sevringhaus. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
ToxicoLocy or TrLtuturtum. I] Lavoro, Nov. 
30, 1920, 11, No. 7, 204-205. — Before the 
medical society of Modena at the sitting of 
June 18, 1920, Luzzati and Levi Angela pre- 
sented results of researches into the toxicology 
of tellurium. They show that sodium telluride 
is one of the most powerful of hemolytic poi- 
sons. The microscopic lesions in the organs 
following poisoning by tellurium compounds 
are secondary to the intense anemia and the 
hemoglobinuria, but the organic lesions are not 
profound. They were not able to demonstrate 
urobilin or urobilinogen in the urine, showing 
that the liver functions well. Histologic ex- 
amination bears this out, for there are few 
lesions in this organ. They also call attention 
to the absence of icterus. — Alice Hamilton. 


Tue Earty RecoGnition or INDUSTRIAL 
Leap PoIsONING With THE Arp oFr BLoop 
EXAMINATION. NV. Welwart. Abstracted as 
follows from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 1920, 
p. 939 by Globig in Hyg. Rundschau, Aug. 1, 
1920, 30, No. 15, 476. —‘*The statement of 
Schnitter that * basophilic stippling * of the red 
blood cells is almost always the first sign of 
chronic lead poisoning leads the author to re- 
port that in a stool submitted to him to be 
tested for blood he was unable to demonstrate 


either blood, iron or bismuth, but that he found 
lead in large amounts, and antimony in small 
amounts. He determined subsequently that 
this lead came from the dust of an ammunition 
chest at the repair of which the patient —a 
‘abinet maker — was employed, and that this 
cabinet maker showed no signs of lead poison- 
ing. 

“The author considers it possible that in the 
case of industrial lead poisonings also lead may 
be demonstrable in the stools, probably earlier 
than by the above-mentioned change in the 
blood.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Tuer Nature oF INpustTRIAL LEAD Potsoy- 
ING IN THE Licut oF Mepicau INVESTIGATION. 
Korner. Abstracted as follows from Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1919, 7, No. 9, 161, In 
Hyg. Rundschau, July 1, 1920, 30, No. 15, 10. 
— ‘A résumé of the symptoms and the onset 0! 
lead poisoning; contains nothing new.” — E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


RarE MANIFESTATIONS OF LEAD POISONING. 


} y oO ()) 
Rinaldo Cassanello. Tl Lavoro, Oct. 31, 19°": 
11, No. 6, 161-165. — Duodenal ulcer 1s a rate 
effect of chronic lead poisoning, three cases 0! 


\\ manele 


which have been seen by the author \ 
little more than a year’s time. In all § ret 
cases the diagnosis of ulcer of the duod«: 
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- stenosis was confirmed by surgical opera- 

Two of the men were painters, exposed to 

| for eleven years and for three years, re- 

soetivelv: the third had been a compositor 

re than ten years. The symptoms of chronic 

d poisoning had come on unusually quickly 

owed by cachexia, and had then yielded to 

.ymptoms characteristic of duodenal ulcer with 
icatpicial stenosis. — Alice Hamilton. 


[cap PoIsONING IN THE GLAss INDUSTRY. 
I| Lavoro, Oct. 31, 1920, 11, No. 6, 172. — La 
Sicurezza e ’Igiene nell’ Industria, No. 4, 1920, 
contains the report of cases of lead poisoning 
discovered in a factory producing lead glass 
for incandescent lamps. Such glass contains 
potassium hydrate, soda, and red lead. For the 
most part, the cases developed in the mixing 
room where the compounds are handled dry. 
Kiehty such cases have recently been dis- 
covered in similar establishments in Vienna, 
but these were among glass blowers. Exam- 
ination of the air showed a notable quantity of 
lead, and lead in vapor form issued from the 
ovens, but the latter could not be regarded as 
the exciting cause since the blowers’ helpers 
working near the ovens did not suffer, while the 
blowers who did suffer were much farther off. 
The glowing mass of glass worked up by the 
glass blowers was found to give off vapors rich 
in lead, and this undoubtedly reached the lungs 
when the blower inspired air through his pipe. 
Proof of this was furnished by analysis of the 
airin a pipe which contained 0.1 gm. of lead. — 
Alice Hamilton. 


IKXPERIENCES WITH INpustTRIAL HYGIENE 
IN THE BavartANn Munitions Inpustry. F. 
Koelsch. Abstracted as follows from Oeffentl. 
Gsndhtspflg., 1919, p.257 by Holtzmann in Hyg. 
Rundschau, July 1, 1920, 30, No. 13, 409-410. 

* The author describes the health hazards to 
which the Bavarian workers engaged in filling 
vells and the allied operations were exposed. 

ost poisonous shell contents were those 
‘aining dinitrobenzol. This was observed 

ally in a factory where there were handled 
cutively different nitro compounds, bini- 
vol and trinitrotoluol, binitronaphthalene 

‘initronaphthalene and dinitrobenzol, and 

‘he latter caused poisoning. The filling of 

‘ojectiles was accomplished by pouring in 

id through a funnel and then tamping 

‘irmly. There occurred thus an intimate 

with the material as well as a formation 


of dust. In general, women are employed in less 
dangerous work, and are less often taken ill, 
although their predisposition is greater. The 
possibility of being affected is increased by un- 
familiarity with the work, by high tempera- 
tures, by the use of alcohol, and by personal 
predisposition. According to the author the 
use of lemonade favors the formation of met- 
hemoglobin by raising the alkalinity of the 
blood. 

*Trinitrotoluol, trinitronaphthalene and 
picric acid appear to be relatively harmless. 
Factory laborers in general are sick two and 
one-half times as often as farm laborers of the 
same region. 

“In the preparation of smoke producers for 
controlling the bursting of projectiles, a mixture 
of red phosphorus with paraffin and metallic 
arsenic was employed. From this there oc- 
curred irritation of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes. General poisoning with arsenic was 
only observed from accidental ignition of the 
mass, when an arsenic acid compound was 
formed. Red phosphorus appeared non-toxic.” 
— K. L. Sevringhaus. 


BLADDER Tumors IN WorKERS IN CHEMICAL 
INpusTRIES. Schwerin. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., April, 1920, 8, No. 4, 64-68. — The 
author discusses 117 cases of so-called aniline 
tumors of the bladder in the literature. These 
tumors have been attributed to the action of 
aniline, benzidine, naphthylamines, and other 
amido compounds, but it is impossible to know 
certainly which compound is responsible with- 
out much further study of the exact substances 
to which the men are exposed and without 
systematic examination of the urine and use of 
the cystoscope. The history of these cases 
shows that there is at first cystitis, sometimes 
ulceration, then papillomatous growths or 
polypi, then carcinomatous degeneration. The 
length of exposure is from six to nineteen years, 
and cases may develop some years after ex- 
posure has ceased. Of ninety-five patients, 
forty-nine were operated on, thirty-one of them 
died, eighteen recovered. Prevention consists 
in doing away with the poisonous substances or 
shortening the period of exposure. — Alice 
Hamilton. 


THe Detection or Aromatic Amipo Com- 
POUNDS IN THE URINE AND THE CHANGE THEY 
UNDERGO IN THE Bony. A. Kuchenbhecker. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., April, 1920, 8, No. 4, 
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68-71. — As the quantity of amido compounds 
eliminated in the urine is too small to allow 
of their isolation, Kuchenbecker attempts to 
demonstrate their presence by forming azo 
colors from them. He succeeds in obtaining 
rose-red azo colors and advises the use of cotton 
threads which take up no color from the urine, 
even on boiling, but which take up minute 
quantities of the azo dye. This test succeeds 
for the detection of aniline and ortho-toluidine, 
but not for para-toluidine, benzidine, tolidin, or 
the naphthylamines. This shows that Leuen- 
berger’s statement that bladder tumors are 
caused by the presence of a hydroxyl-aromatic 
amido compound in the urine (para-amido- 
phenol, which can be diazotized by Kuchen- 
hecker’s procedure) is not true of all cases, for 
these tumors are found in men working with the 
substances given above, which do not undergo 
hydrolysis in the body. — Alice Hamilton. 


OccUPATIONAL POISONING WITH PHOSGEN. 
Irene Gerber. Abstracted as follows from Rey. 
Med. de la Suisse Romande, June, 1920, 40, 
No. 6, 356, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 28, 
1920, 75, No. 9, 640. — “‘Gerber’s patient was 
a manufacturing chemist; with two men he was 
experimenting with phosgen, passing it through 
alcohol. Each felt some irritation after several 
hours’ work but the two men soon threw off the 
conjunctivitis and cough. The other after four 
hours of slight symptoms showed signs of pul- 
monary asphyxia progressing to a fatal ter- 
mination the twenty-fourth hour.’’ — M. C. 


Shorley. 


Tur Action AND INTOXICATION OF INSPIRED 
Ilyprocyanic Aciv. FP. Flury and W. Heubner. 
Abstracted as follows from Biochem. Ztschr., 
1919, 95, Nos. 3 and 4, 249-256, by Wesenberg 
in Hyg. Rundschau, June 15, 1920, 30, No. 12, 
379-380. — “The treatment of hydrocyanic 
acid poisoning with sodium thiosulphate given 
by Teichmann and Nagel (see the Ztschr., 
1920, p. 315) is considered by the authors to 
be of little promise as indicated by their own 
animal experiments, since it comes too late. 
On practical grounds they take a very skep- 
tical attitude also toward the prophylactic 
method — the injection before work of thio- 
sulphate into those persons engaged in produc- 
ing the hydrocyanic acid gas. (Compare also 
the work of H. Fiihner on Hydrocyanie Acid 
Poisoning and its Treatment, Deutsch. med. 
Wehnschr., 1919, p. 847.) —E. L. Sevringhaus. 


PuLMONARY TUBERCULOSIS AS A Resvy 
OF INSPIRING TETRANITROMETHANE Vapors? 
Curschmann. Abstracted as follows fro.) Ten. 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct., 1919, 7, No. 19 
173-175, in Hyg. Rundschau, July 1, 1920, 99, 
No. 13, 408.—‘“‘A worker breathed tine 
fumes of tetranitromethane at work, as a result 
of which irritative conditions were called fort} 
in his respiratory tract. Pulmonary tyher. 
culosis which appeared was referred to the 
accident. The possibility of the origin of 
tuberculosis in this way is admitted hy the 
author; it must be assumed that there is jot 
only an irritation but an ulceration of the 
mucosa wherein the tubercle bacilli may lodge 
and develop. If the subject had been com. 
pletely well and if the breathing of the fumes 
at one time had caused the anatomic changes 
in the mucosa, the tuberculous infection could 
still be looked upon as a sequel to an accident, 
not only as the end result of an industrial dis- 
ease. In the above case the initial attack was so 
shght that damage to the cells of the lungs may 
be excluded. Between the disaster mentioned, 
in June, 1919, and the established lung changes 
in March, 1917, there had been no complaints 
sufficient to cause a physician to be called. 
Therefore, the author declines to assert any 
connection between tuberculosis and the acci- 
dent in this case.’’ — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


HisroLtocic CHANGES IN THE LUNGS FOl- 
LOWING INHALATION. OF BromINE. II Lavoro, 
Oct. 31, 1920, 11, No. 6, 178. — R. Pellegrini 
reported to the Medical Society of Rome the 
results of animal experiments with bromine gas. 
When death occurred immediately, an intense 
pulmonary edema was found and severe lesions 
in the bronchi; if death oecurred after several 
days, a bronchopneumonia was discovered. 
The author believes that the injury to thie 
alveoli is caused more by prolonged contac! 
with edematous fluid rich in halogen com- 
pounds than by the bromine gas because this 
fluid serves as an excretion path for the bromine 
absorbed by other organs. Both in acute 
asphyxia and in the slower form there 1s frag- 
mentation of the elastic fibers of the lung which 
is either mechanical or secondary to bronchi 
pneumonia. — Alice Hamilton. 


Earty APPEARANCE OF SECONDARY |’NEU- 
MONIA AFTER SEVERE Insurtes BY /|)LUN! 
ForcE AND AFTER Porsoninc wiTH LLU 
INATING Gas. G. Strassmann. Yrtljselir. 
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‘chtl. Med., Jan., 1920, Third Series, 59, 
Sy. 1, 82-99. — Pneumonia may occur after 

-ere trauma to the thorax and especially to 
‘io head with resulting unconsciousness. Al- 
‘hough aspiration pneumonia occurs rather 
»romptly and hypostatic pneumonia only after 
<vme intervening time, it is often difficult to 
determine which type is seen. No distinction 
< necessary for medico-legal purposes. Also, 
‘llowing poisoning where unconsciousness is 
-oysed. as in illuminating gas cases, there may 
oceur either an aspiration of vomitus with 
‘nmediate death or bronchopneumonia or a 
hypostatie pneumonia. 

This paper concerns the study of forty cases 
where death followed severe injuries of various 
types, and of twelve cases where death followed 
carbon monoxide poisoning. The object was to 
determine how soon the first signs of pulmon- 
ary inflammation appear, and whether a 
definite time can be set for the first appearance 
of a secondary pneumonia. Some of these cases 
had been recorded at autopsy as showing pul- 
monary inflammation. Sections of the lungs 
were stained with hematoxylin-eosin and van 
Gieson stains. Nineteen patients had injuries 
to the head, including basal fractures, intra- 
cranial hemorrhages, and injuries to the brain. 
xcept in two instances all of the forty patients 
were so severely injured that unconsciousness 
or stupefaction was produced. (This is ap- 
parently the criterion for the selection of the 
cases from mortuary material.) 

In the four patients from the traumatic 
croup, who died practically immediately, there 
were fat emboli and some edema in three. In 
the fourteen patients who died within less than 
a day there was marked edema, hypostatic 
hyperemia, beginning atelectasis and separa- 
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tion of alveolar epithelium. This may have 
been “agonal pulmonary edema.” Definite 
pneumonia was not demonstrable. There was 
evidence of hemoptysis in one out of three 
patients with cranial injuries, and in two out of 
six with thoracic injuries. No aspirated gastric 
contents were identified in any cases. 

In the four cases where death occurred after 
one day there were more definite signs of 
inflammation. In four patients dying after 
two days, early pulmonary inflammation was 
definite, with round cells predominating, red 
and white blood cells about equal in number, 
and fibrinous exudate seen at times. In the 
fourteen remaining patients dying after inter- 
vals of from three days to five weeks, some 
showed more fully developed pneumonia, yet 
some showed only the very earliest changes, or 
developed aspiration or hypostatic pneumonia 
only after some interval of time. 

In nine of the cases of poisoning by carbon 
monoxide the subjects were found dead in 
rooms filled with the gas. These cases all 
showed pulmonary edema with a few red and 
white blood cells in the exudate. Three of the 
cases also showed alveolar cells containing 
brown pigment in the exudate, interpreted as 
due to destruction of red cells in the earlier 
part of the exudate. The cellular part of the 
exudate was more marked in one patient dying 
after thirty-six hours. In a case where death 
occurred after five days there was pulmonary 
edema in the posterior parts and some focal 
phneumonic spots. A patient who died after 
three weeks showed a well marked but early 
pneumonia. The pulmonary edema in_ the 
cases with rapid death is interpreted as_be- 
ginning pneumonia. — EK. L. Sevringhaus. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Tue HArMrutness or Dust IN THE Work- 
Hop. H. F. Smyth. Safety, Aug.Sept., 1920, 
5, Nos. 8, 9, 121-131. — The relation of indus- 
‘rial dusts to diseases of the respiratory system 
heen studied quite extensively during the 

st few years. Dr. Smyth gives some of the 
sults of statistical and medical studies of this 
‘Dject carried out in the United States and 
broad. His classification of dusts according 
» their effects rather than their origin or 
ture is especially interesting. According to 
‘method of analysis dusts may be grouped as: 


1. Cutting — sharp, spiculate, or angular; 
mineral or metallic dusts as iron, steel, stone, 
sand, glass, pearl, ete. 

2. Irritant — animal or vegetable dusts ; 
wood, ivory, textiles, wool, hair, hemp, ete. 

3. ‘Toxic — (a) inorganic metallic poisons as 
lead, arsenic, mercury, etc.; (b) organic as 
picric acid, T.N.T., ete., or volatile organic sub- 
stances adherent to other dusts as aniline or the 
iron oxide from an aniline reducer, ete. 

4. Soluble — saline dusts which may be irri- 
tant or poisonous. 
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5. Obstructive—dusts such as carbon, rouge 
flow, ete., which act purely mechanically by 
their bulk. 

6. Infectious — animal or mixed dusts con- 
taining disease germs as anthrax from hides or 
tubercle bacilli from dirty rags, ete., or any 
dust into which tuberculous persons have 
expectorated. 

The defensive organization of the human 
respiratory tract against dust and the ways in 
which dust harms the lungs together with pre- 
cautions for dusty occupations are also dis- 
cussed. — G. M. Fair. 





Heavtrn Hazarps or Porrery WorkKERs. 
Z. La Forge. Pub. Health Nurse, Jan., 1920, 12, 
No. 1, 26-31. — In 1912 an investigation of the 
pottery industry in the United States was 
begun by the United States Department of 
Labor. East Liverpool, Ohio, is the center of 
this industry in the United States, and the 
official records of deaths occurring there since 
1915 are the chief sources of information for the 
present study. For further investigation, per- 
sonal visits were made to one of the large plants 
and to the workers’ homes. 

The processes of the manufacture of pottery 
producing the greatest health risks are the 
dusty processes of mixing and drying, and the 
use of lead glaze. In the manipulation of the 
clay for any purpose, there is some waste or 
excess which, on drying, becomes dust. Clay 
dust is as fine as powder, but in reality each 
fine grain of the powdered clay has a sharp 
cutting edge. In another process, that of 
“dipping,” by which the glaze is added, the 
workers are constantly exposed to poisoning by 
lead, which is one of the chief ingredients of the 
glaze. 

Sanitation of the pottery plants, especially 
in regard to the reduction and removal of dust, 


is highly important. The reports of the |. 
Department of Labor show that 85 per cen). of 
potteries are far from being in a sanitary «). 
dition and that, besides the dangers mentiv, ed, 
exposure to weather and insufficient lig},|j,, 
are common. In addition to the need of jy). 
provement, both in the matter of genera] s:,y)j- 
tary conditions and in respect to the special 
hazards, the housing problem among workers 
peculiarly exposed by nature of their employ- 
ment to respiratory diseases is important. [p 
1913, the mortality from tuberculosis and 
other respiratory diseases was 37.7 per cent. of 
deaths from all causes among pottery workers. 
as compared with 18.2 per cent. among workers 
engaged in other gainful occupations, as caley- 
lated from official reports of deaths in the city 
of East Liverpool. — G. E. Partridge. 


Tue Action or Dust INsprrRepD In Mines. 
Junghans. (From a communication from J. §. 
Haldane.) Abstracted as follows from Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct.—Nov., 1919, 7, 
Nos. 10 and 11, 181 and 200, in Hyg. Rund- 
schau, July 1, 1920, 30, No. 13, 408-409. — 
“The author reports on observations on pul- 
monary lesions in coal miners. Coal and clay 
dust particles appeared relatively harmless 
and were easily eliminated as compared with 
quartz. The latter again, as also all other hard 
minerals, is comparatively harmless when in- 
haled mixed with clay. The author attributes 
to coal and clay dust the property of absorbing 
other substances, as it were, to enter into solid 
solution with them. Where the respiration of 
dangerous dust of minerals cannot be reduced, 
there is recommended a mixture with harmless 
dust. Coal dust with 60 per cent. clay seems 
especially suitable since the mixture cannot 
explode. The author does not say how this is to 
be done in practice.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 





OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


ANTHRAX IN ANIMAL (Horse) Hatz: THE 
Moprern INpustriAL AND Pusiic HEALTH 
Menace. S. Dana Hubbard. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Dec. 18, 1920, 75, No. 25, 1687. — Dur- 
ing the last seventeen months twenty-four 
cases of human anthrax, with eleven fatalities, 
have been reported to the division of industrial 
hygiene of the New York City Department of 


Health. These cases have occurred amongst 
individuals engaged in the handling of hair « ad 
it has proved difficult to educate both em- 
ployers and employees as to the dangers o! !!- 
dustry in which unsterilized animal hair is used. 

Shaving brushes made of horsehair anc @ 
mixture containing horsehair have ca! d 


eighteen of the thirty-four cases, with '"° 
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‘ities, and numerous samples of horsehair 
shaving brushes made of horsehair have 
examined, 80 per cent. of which have 

«wn anthrax spores. Ordinary methods of 
ching, ete., will not kill these spores and as 
‘tis not known positively whether such dis- 
etants as mercuric chloride 1: 2,500 with 
or cent. formic acid, or a forty-eight hours’ 
yosure to 2 per cent. hydrochloric acid with 
per cent. sodium chloride will certainly 
lestroy spores. 
The measures to be used in the prevention of 
anthrax are cleanliness, use of gloves, masks, 
ete., on the part of workmen, immediate care of 
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skin Jesions however small, and sterilization of 
hair and hides. — C. Kk. Drinker. 


KEEPING WorKERS WELL. Factory, Dec. 15, 
1920, 25, No. 12, 1908. — That tuberculosis is 
an occupational disease, is well attested by ex- 
perts throughout the world. A proper program 
for preventing this serious disease is herewith 
outlined under five headings: (1) education of 
workers and employers; (2) a higher standard 
of living; (3) improvement of the community 
environment; (4) correction of faulty personal 
habits; and (5) provision for institutions to 
care for the tuberculous. — L. A. Shaw. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Skin Lesions rrom Coat Tar AND NaApH- 
rHA DERIVATIVES AND THEIR PHOTODYNAMIC 
Aspects. F. Koelsch. Abstracted as follows 
from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehvg., Sept., 1919, 7, 
No. 9, 157, in Hyg. Rundschau, July 1, 1920, 
30, No. 13, 406-407. — ‘“‘ From the use of the 
substitute oils during the war there occurred 
principally skin lesions, at times so severe as to 
cause serious reductions in production. Women 
were especially endangered. Combinations 
were frequent with the formation of comedones, 
callosities, acneform growths, and pigmenta- 
tions. It is characteristic of the coal tar oils 
that parts of the body exposed to the air are 
most severely affected and that direct light 
trom the sun or snow makes the malady un- 
endurable. The author also saw severe inflam- 
imation from the medicinally used wartime 
vaseline, 

The coal tar derivatives act in three ways: 
stopping and irritation of the sebaceous glands, 
irritation of the skin to overgrowth, and to 
black coloration, melanosis. This the author 
refers to a photodynamic action of the coal tar 
derivatives on the human skin with the expo- 
sure to light. This action is especially notice- 
whle with the German coal tar pitch but is 
wcking with the American product. Also coal 
“ir preparations manufactured during the war, 
ich as “ Karboneol,’ exhibit the action. The 

slonally noticed dark brown pigmentation 

1e skin in chlor-aene is related to this, and 
stbly also the so-called carbol-ochronosus, 
-rayish black pigmentation of other organs. 
Vrophylactically there are to be considered 
-reatest cleanliness as well as the wearing 
itable working clothes. It is recommended 


that this most unpleasant irritation by pitch be 
met by assigning this work to night shifts, or 
at least by reduction of sunlight. Greasing the 
hands gives relief. Especially susceptible 
workers should be removed from the work. 
Treatment must be combined with cessation 
from the work. The dermatoses are stubborn, 
and recurrences frequent.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Tar-MEetANOsis IN THE MAKING Or Dry- 
Batreries. Alfred Arnstein. Miinchen. med. 
Wehnschr., July 30, 1920, 67, No. 31, 902. — 
Some women in an electric flashlight factory, 
while spreading thin layers of tar between the 
elements of the batteries, raised light brown 
clouds of tar vapor. After a few weeks all their 
exposed skin took on a deep brown color. It 
was most intense on the forehead, and faded off 
rapidly on the neck and elbows. The places of 
normal pigmentation, such as the nipples and 
axillae, were not affected. There were no other 
signs or symptoms, aside from the cosmetic 
effects, except a moderate eosinophilia. 

Arnstein thinks that the cause for this con- 
dition is to be found in some impurity in the tar, 
such as acridine, which sensitizes the skin to 
light rays and induces a protective pigmenta- 
tion. He thinks that general malnutrition may 
be a contributory cause. As prophylaxis he 
suggests purification of the tar and better ven- 
tilation of the factory. — H. G. Noyes. 


IMPAIRMENT OF H®&ALTH FROM CALCIUM 
CYANAMIDE Fertivizers. Schlier. Abstracted 
as follows from Oeffentl. Gsndhtspflg., 1919, 
p. 201 by Holtzmann in Hyg. Rundschau, 
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July 1, 1920, 30, No. 13, 410. — ‘*The author 
describes a case of periostitis of the hand in a 
farmer, caused by calcium cyanamide, similar 
to the periostitis in men who turn mother of 
pearl.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


DerMatosis Dystrropnic-ATROPHIC OF THE 
Lower Limes rrom Cuiuuinc. I] Lavoro, 
Oct. 31, 1920, 11, No. 6, 175. — At a meeting 
of the Medical Society in Milan, Pasini de- 
scribed a case of this form of dermatosis in a 
man of 50 years of age who, since he was 15 
years old, had followed the occupation of salt- 
ing fish and had been obliged to spend several 
hours of the day with his feet in icy water. At 
first there was a transient ischemia of the lower 
extremities, then permanent congestion with 
swollen, cyanotic skin, varicose veins, and 
ulcers, and finally a dystrophic-atrophy of the 


extremities with perforating ulceration of {he 
soles of the feet. There were no changes i); th 
nervous system which would account for {hese 
lesions, sensibility was almost completely pre 
served. The author attributes the lesions to {he 
prolonged action of cold augmented by stand. 
ing. The radiograph showed no alteration of 
the bones. — Alice Hamilton. 


INJURY OF THE CoRNEA BY ANILINE. Bach. 
stez. Abstracted as follows from Wiener Ophth. 
Ges., Feb. 10, 1919; Zentr. Augenheilk., 1919. 
Vol. 43, p. 92; Zentr. Biochem. Biophys., Vol. 
21, p. 346, by H. S. Paine in Chem. Abstr. 
Nov. 20, 1920, 14, No. 22, 3465. — “PhNH, 
caused sharply defined band-like turbidity and 
clouding of the epithelium and_ superficial 
corneal layers in the region of the palpebral 
fissure in the case of a cotton-dyer.”’ 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
AccipENT Boarps AND Commissions. Carl 
Hoolkstadt. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Month. 
Labor Rev., Nov., 1920, 11, No. 5, 10-19. — 
A résumé of the above meeting, which included 
the following topics: accident prevention; eye 
injuries; systems of rating permanent and par- 
tial disability; industrial rehabilitation; sys- 
tems of compensation insurance; medical 
problems; miscellaneous subjects; and business 
section. — R. B. Crain. 


INpustRIAL AccipeNT Record oF 1919. 
Frederick L. Hoffman. Safety Engin., Nov., 
1920, 40, No. 5, 208. — The average rate of 
fatal aecidents in 1919 was 1.08 per 1,000; in 
1918, 1.31 per 1,000; in 1915-1919, 1.27 per 
1,000. The non-fatal injury rate was 106.5 per 
1,000 in 1919; 115.37 per 1,000 in 1918; and 
129.65 per 1,000 in 1915-1919. — M. Dent. 


AccipENT Report or 1920. Bull. N. Y. 
State Indust. Com., Sept., 1920, 5, No. 12, 
221. — The Bureau of Compensation of the 
State Industrial Commission reports that in the 
vear ended June 30, 1920, there were 345,672 
industrial accidents reported to the New York 
State Industrial Commission. Of these, there 
were filed with the Commission 52,251 claims 
for compensation, indicating that many per- 
sons were disabled beyond two weeks, as com- 


pensation is not paid the first two weeks. There 
were 12,832 direct settlements of compensa- 
tion claims between employers and employees. 
There were 1,275 fatal accidents resulting in 
death claims. Of the total number of accidents 
232,303 were reported in the New York City 
district and 29,957 of the compensable acci- 
dents were there. — Kk. R. Drinker. 


KASTMAN Kopak Company Cuts AccipENT 
SEVERITY AND FREQUENCY Rates. Nat. Safety 
News, Aug. 30, 1920, 2, No. 9, 7. — A reduction 
of 47 per cent. in accident severity rate and of 
30 per cent. in the accident frequency rate for 
the first six months of 1920, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1919, is reported by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 

A reduction of approximately 50 per cent. in 
the number of lost-time accidents and a saving 
of 388 days in lost time due to accidents also are 
noted in the report covering accidents at tlie 
Camera Works of this company, from January 
2 to June 1, 1920. A table is given. — M. Dent. 


Wuat tHe Onto State INpusTRIAL ©OM 
MISSION Has Donr To PRomMorTE SAFETY |:DU- 
cation. F. G. Lange. Nat. Safety News, Nov: 
8, 1920, 2, No. 19, 5. — The problem of s:'ely 
education includes not only about 1,000 d aths 
annually reported to the Ohio Industrial (0! 


mission but 6,500 accidental deaths no! T& 
ported, as outside industry. Training for > ret) 
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som childhood is thought possible but it is 
Jifficult task with adults who require constant 
repetition to instill new mental habits; hence 
Lange proposed before the Industrial Commis- 
sion a school safety propaganda. A letter was 
-ont to every city, county and district superin- 
‘endent in the state. The co-operation of all 
newspapers, presidents of local Federations of 
\Vomen’s Clubs, and the state president of the 
Ohio Federation of Women was secured. The 
letter sent to all school principals advised as 
follows: 

|. That safety education shal] henceforth be 
a part of the curriculum. 

2, That the plan to effect this shall be as fol- 
lows: (a) A Central School Safety Council shall 
be organized, charged with the development of 
school safety; (b) Each school shall have one 
teacher representative on the council, who shall 
receive full professional credit for work done 
along this line; (ec) There shall be a council 
president, vice-president, and secretary, elected 
hy the representatives; (d) Such committees as 
are deemed necessary shall be created. There 
may be a committee on methods of teaching 
safety, a statistical committee, etc.; (e) The 
council shall meet every week (two or four 
place, to discuss any accidents 
which may have occurred since last meeting; to 
formulate ways and means of preventing future 
accidents; to discuss present methods of teach- 
ing safety and possible improvements. 

3. That the person chosen as representative 
shall have charge of the safety program in the 
school which he represents, and shall (a) inspect 
‘he conditions in and surrounding the school 
and the district traversed by the children on 
their way to school, in order to discover dan- 
eerous conditions and secure their correction; 

organize a school safety council, each class 
clecling one or more pupil representatives 
thereto. The school safety council shall be 
charged with the safety of the pupils; (¢) re- 
ceive from the class representatives reports on 
accidents occurring to the pupils. These re- 
ports shall be investigated when necessary. All 
reports shall be tabulated and then transmitted 
‘o the Central Safety Council. — F. Fremont- 
Smith. 
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SAFETY ORGANIZATION. A. P. Costigane. 
safety, Aug.—Sept., 1920, 8, No. 8-9, 134-144. 
~ This paper discusses the organization of in- 
‘ustrial plants for the purpose of preventing 
aceidents and gives details of results obtained 
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by the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association. The plan of the Association to 
prepare a set of text-books on the subject of 
“Safety” is of especial interest. —G. M. Fair. 


DerectivE ILLUMINATION, A CausE or IN- 
DUSTRIAL AcciDENTs. R. E. Simpson. Safety 
Engin., Nov., 1920, 40, No. 5, 204-207. — 
About 15 per cent. of industrial accidents are 
caused by defective lighting. These accidents 
cost industry $300,000,000 every year, a sum 
more than the cost of the lighting. Ninety per 
cent. of employees have defects in vision, and 
in the majority of cases these could be remedied 
by glasses. Poor eyesight causes ill health, care- 
lessness, dullness, and listlessness generally. 

The author stresses the need for reflectors, 
sufficient light, and lighting in stairways, pas- 
sages, and storerooms, where danger points 
cannot be seen. —- M. Dent. 


Rapium IN THE SAretTy Movement. Safety 
Kngin., Nov., 1920, 40, No. 5, 210. — Radium 
may be used as: (1) a therapeutic agent, treat- 
ing thousands of cases of cancer yearly; (2) in 
industry. factories and 
mines can be eliminated by the use of luminous 


Many accidents in 


radium material on high pressure gauges, elec- 
tric. switches, fire alarms and extinguishers, 
telephones, bells, ete., all of which should be 
lighted night and day. Dark bolts, channels in 
mines, ete., touched with radium will glow 
dependably without danger of explosion or 
burning when other lights fail, fuses blow out 
and wires break down. — M. Dent. 
Repuction Or ACCIDENTS THROUGH VISUAL 
Acuity. JI. F. J. Porter. Safety Engin., Nov., 
1920, 40, No. 5, 195-200. — Visual acuity is 
the possession of efficient vision. Very few 
Employers should 
realize their responsibility and insist on eye 


people have perfect eyes. 


correction and proper illumination. 

1. Bright lights paralyze the muscles of the 
eye; they should be shielded and glare pre- 
vented. 

2. Flickering lights tire the muscles of the 
eye and cause headaches. 

3. General illumination should be made as 
even as possible, without shadows. Work 
planes should have from 10 to 15 foot-candles 
illumination. 

Fifteen thousand deaths per year are caused 
from falls; most falls are caused by poor vision 
and faulty illumination. — M. Dent. 
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GOGGLES SAVE Eyres Every Day. Safety 
Engin., Sept., 1920, 40, No. 3, 103. —A de- 
scription of an accident to a workman from an 
explosion of aluminum spilled onto the floor, 
and how his goggles saved his eyes, though his 
face was badly burned. — M. Dent. 


TANKS AND Pipe Lines as Causes or AccI- 
DENTS. Homer A. Hoffman. Chem. and Metall. 
Engin., Nov. 21, 1920, 23, No. 21, 1023-1025. 

-A study of hazards involved in the use of 
storage tanks and pipe line distributing sys- 
tems in chemical plants together with instruc- 
tions for the safe construction, cleaning and 
repairing of underground and overhead tanks 
and pipe lines. — G. M. Fair. 


Tne ProGress oF SArety WorK IN THE 
SHIPBUILDING INpustry. 7. A. Walsh. Safety, 
Oct., 1920, 8, No. 10, 159-166. — This address 
given before the Ninth Annual Congress gives 
a description of the advances made in removing 
or reducing the prominent causes of injury in 
the shipbuilding industry. — G. M. Fair. 


SAFEGUARDING WoopWORKING MACHINERY. 
F. G. Lovett. Safety Engin., Oct., 1920, 40, 
No. 4, 177-178. — Woodworking tools are per- 
haps the most hazardous of all classes of ma- 
chines, and of these the saw is the cause of most 
accidents. The need is stressed of providing 
adequate safeguards — the practical sort which 
the employee will not throw into the scrap pile; 
of improving lighting systems; and of improv- 
ing the general condition of most of our mills, 
especially planing mills, which, the author as- 
serts, are as they were forty years ago. — M. 
Dent. 


RvuLes AND REGULATIONS FOR SAFEGUARD- 
ING WoopworKING Macutnery. Mass. Dept. 
Labor and Industries, Indust. Bull. No. 16, 
1920, pp. 10. — This bulletin contains specific 
rules of the Safety Department, and recom- 
mendations of the Commission for safeguarding 
woodworking machinery. — M. Dent. 


A Practica GuarRD FoR ContTAcT POINTS 
OF SHEAVE-WHEELS AND CaBLes. TJ. W. Os- 
good. Safety Engin., Nov., 1920, 40, No. 5, 
209-210. — An unreasonable number of acci- 
dents to fingers, hands, and arms are due to 
catching these members between cables and 
sheave-wheels at points where the former run 
into the latter. A diagrammatic picture and 


— 


detailed description of a guard are giver, 
M. Dent. 


Makes ToGG.e PREssEs SaFe. Safety Eneiy, 
Oct., 1920, 40, No. 4, 179-180. —“A Cleveland 
rubber company is using magnetic clutches, 
operated by limit switches of the rotating ca: 
type, with their toggle presses to eliminate ayy 
possibility of the operators being caught he- 
tween the platen and upper head of the press 
when reaching in to remove the finished prod- 


uct or to insert the molding material.’ — 
M. Dent. 


CAN THE PRODUCERS OF AND CONTRACTORS 
FoR Macuines Be Mave Lecatry Respon- 
SIBLE IN GENERAL FOR THE PROVISION orf 
SAFETY APPLIANCES? Hirsing. Abstracted as 
follows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct. 
1919, 7, No. 10, 175, in Hyg. Rundschau, July 
1, 1920, 30, No. 13, 409. — “The question is 
discussed by a worker. Heretofore the regula- 
tions have failed because of the difficulty in 
deciding in the case of each machine which is 
the best conceivable safety device and there- 
fore the one to be required. The author re- 
commends a commission. of workers and ex- 
perts which after practical experience should 
propose to the central office for accident pre- 
vention the best safety device for each ma- 
chine. This office must be in closest relation 
with the governmental industrial inspection 
officials, who should in the future be alone re- 
sponsible for the preparation of directions for 
accident prevention and for supervising their 
carrying out.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


A Farau AccipeNnt In A Low Vourace [v- 
STALLATION. C. Heydrich. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., Dec., 1920, 8, No. 12, 239-240. — A 
workman in a peat field struck an electric 
cable with his neck, grasped it with his hand 
and stood motionless until the current was 
turned off. He fell dead and could not be 
resuscitated. The cable carried a 220 volt 
supply to a motor in the field. The accident 
was due to a faulty type of cable and faulty 
installation. The cable contained too inflexible 
a stranded copper wire, which by bending was 
broken and then pushed through the insulati n 
to come into contact with the metal armor 0! 
the cable. The metal armor was not grounde , 
nor was the cable weather proof. The danger 0! 
220 volt installations is not generally appre 
ciated. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 
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<,pety DISCONNECTING HANGERS AS A 
-.epcuarp. A. J. Thompson. Safety Engin., 
Voy. 1920, 40, No. 5, 202-204. — The cleaning 
and repairing of electric lamps is necessary for 
eyfety and production, but travelling cranes 
and ladders are extremely unsafe for such pur- 
Cleansing and repairing are facilitated 
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by having lamps on safety disconnecting 
hangers. No climbing is necessary. The lamp 
comes down without any dangling loops of wire, 
and the lowering automatically disconnects it 
from the electric current, makes it safe to 
handle, and eliminates climbing hazards. — 


M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


I .pUSTRIAL SURGERY AS A SPECIALTY. Wil- 
Liam O'Neill Sherman. Mod. Med., Jan., 1921, 
° No. 1, 29-30. — This specialty is demanded 
by the growing sense of responsibility of pro- 
opessive and humane employers as well as by 
the enactment of employer’s liability legisla- 
tion. 

Originally the plan for securing medical at- 
tention was contract practice which often re- 
sulted in the directing doctor getting the lion’s 
share of the collections. In isolated communi- 
ties where this still obtairis and where it is 
necessary to collect a fixed sum from the em- 
ployees, an attempt should be made along the 
lines of a group system, somewhat comparable 
to the Mayo Clinie. 


Industrial surgery has been greatly modified 
by the experience gained in war surgery. There 
are many more resources at our disposal for 
the saving of lives and limbs today than there 
were six years ago. These resources should be 
adopted without further delay. Infection 
should be a thing of the past. All methods to 
shorten disability and all methods to lessen 
permanent disability should be studied and 
practiced, both by individuals and in the medi- 
‘al schools of the country. A post-graduate 
course in some large industrial center is to be 
hoped for. More conferences with state de- 
partments of industry, etc., are needed, since 
those already held have proved of constructive 
value. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, FATIGUE, ETC. 


Tests For Puysicat Firness. C. B. Heald 
and B. Thomson. Abstracted as follows from 
the Lancet, Oct. 9, 1920, 2, No. 15, 736-741 in 
Physiol. Abstr., Dec., 1920, 5, No. 9, 400. — 
“Two methods specially were selected — viz., 
Dreyer’s of vital capacity, and Flack’s breath- 
holding tests. The authors believe them ca- 
pable of great extension, and hope to obtain 
from them useful ‘ efficiency factors.’ So far as 
one can gather from the paper the methods are 
almost incapable of ‘ formulative expression.’ 
‘Whether this mathematical deficiency is a 
senuine evil it is difficult to judge, for the paper 

written in highly technical mathematical 
guage. ‘The authors would be doing bio- 
ogical and medical readers a service if they 
could explain their meaning in plain English.)” 

\IcKeen Cattell, 
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BIOCHEMICAL Stupres ON MARINE OrGAN- 


“MS. Il. Tue Occurrence or Zinc. M. 
ansky. Jour. Biol. Chem., Nov., 1920, 44, 
*, 3899-407. — A brief review of the litera- 
on the physiological occurrence of zinc is 


, 
i. 





given. Determinators of the zinc content of 
the tissues of twenty species of marine animals 
were made by Birckner’s turbidimetric method. 
(See Birckner: Jour. Biol. Chem., 1919, Vol. 38, 
191.) Zine was found and quantitated in every 
species studied and the author concludes that 


it is a normal constituent of the tissues. — A. S. 
Minot. 


ACETONURIA OF FATIGUE DURING ALIMENT A- 
TION. Azzt Azzo. Abstracted as follows from 
Riforma Medica, 1919, in Il Lavoro, Nov. 30, 
1920, 11, No. 7, 202.—Azzo confirms the 
assertion made by Preti in 1910 that muscular 
labor causes acetonuria. The author carried 
out his tests on an adult healthy man who was 
on a constant mixed diet. He gave particular 
attention to the elimination of ketones and 
observed that during fatigue the phenomenon 
of acetonuria appeared and remained above 
normal as long as the subject took no food, nor 
did it subside quickly on cessation of exercise. 
Acetonuria reappeared if, after taking food, the 
subject underwent exercise more fatiguing than 
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usual, but in this case it did not persist and it 
disappeared quickly with repose. It is diffi- 
cult to say if the phenomenon depends on an 
increase of organic combustion and therefore 
the passage into the circulation of a larger 
quantity than normal of the ordinary products 
of metabolism, or if it depends on a transient 
alteration of metabolism through an excessive, 
abnormal destruction of the reserve fats and 
hydrocarbons. The presence in the blood of 
large quantities of acetone bodies, however, 
constitutes a state of intoxication which has an 
effect on the nervous system especially, and it 
cannot be denied that, together with other 
poisons formed during work, it is one of the 
causes of the sensation of exhaustion. — Alice 
Hamilton. 


Krrect OF SHORTER Hours or Work ON 
OQurrpur AND Heatru. From Foreign Letters, 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 27, 1920, 75, No. 
22, 1509. — “The annual report of the chief 
inspector of factories and workshops for 1919 
shows that the shortening of hours, perhaps 
more than any other recent improvement in 
industrial conditions, has had a beneficial effect 
on operatives. Better time-keeping has been 
the result of discontinuing work before break- 
fast. There is also Jess absence for sickness and 
other reasons. In one large factory the average 
daily number of absentees numbered forty 
some years ago; now, with a forty-four hour 
week, the average number has dropped to ten. 
Less fatigue and overstrain are found in fac- 
tories, and although more men are employed in 
the engineering and allied trades, the accident 
list has not increased. Increased leisure has 
been used by many workers for educational 
advantage. The reports of various inspectors 
disclose wide differences as to the effect of 
shorter hours on production. When the produc- 
tion depends almost entirely on the speed of 
machinery, as in cotton and woolen spinning, 
the output is reduced in a proportion nearly 
corresponding to the reduction of hours. In 
other machine operations which call for con- 
stant alertness, such as weaving, output has not 
sutfered to this extent, and in exceptional cases 
has been searcely affected. In a third class of 
processes, in which output is largely or entirely 
dependent on the exertion of the worker, there 
is frequently no loss in production. Indeed, in 
one wholesale tailoring establishment an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. was reported; but this was 
partly due to reorganization. In a boot factory 


in which the hours were reduced from fifty-two 
to forty-eight a week there was a considera|)|e 
increase in output. Unfortunately, a few of {he 
reports indicate an exceedingly unfavora})le 
result in some work where the shortening of 
hours has been followed by a reduction in the 
hourly rate of production; and for this, no 
adequate explanation, as a rule, is given.’ — 


C. Kk. Drinker. 4 





One Day or Rest IN SEVEN FoR Districy 
oF CotumBiA WorkKERS. Editorial. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., Dec., 1920, 10, No. 4, 256-257. — 
A bill for one day of rest in seven, which con- 
forms with a standard bill prepared by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation 
and recognizes that while we can and must have 
continuous industries we cannot and must not 
try to have continuous men and women, has 
been introduced for passage at the session of 
Congress beginning in December. The stand- 
ard bill covers the following points: 











1. Scope of Act. — Every employer in a fac- * 
tory or mercantile establishment shall allow a 
every employee except those specified under 9s 
(2) at least twenty-four consecutive hours of é 


rest In every seven consecutive days. No em- 
plover shall operate a factory or mercantile 
establishment on Sunday except as provided 
under (3). 

2. Eaceptions. — Janitors; watchmen; em- 
plovees whose duties include not more than 
three hours’ work on Sunday at specified tasks; 
superintendents or foremen in charge; em- 
ployees in the production of certain foods, 
where not more than seven persons are e!- 
ploved. 

3. Schedule for Sunday Workers. — A list of 
employees who are to work on Sundays, 
designating the day of rest for each, is to be 
posted conspicuously and a copy filed with (the 
Commissioner of Labor). 

4. Time Book. —A book showing names of 
employees and their hours must be always ope! 
to inspection by the commissioner of labor. 

5. Penalty. — A fine of $5.00 will be collected 
for each offense. — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 


THREE Suirts IN STEEL. A. Adele 5! 
Survey, Dec. 11, 1920, 45, No. 11, 387-355. 
At a joint meeting of the Taylor Society, |! 
Management and Metropolitan Sections of |e 
American Society of Mechanical Engineer's 
and the New York Section of the Americ! 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, convoke« ' 








































ass the Long Day in the Steel Industry, the 
ubly agreed that whether or not they ap- 
ced the three-shift system, the time had 
o« for a change and the real question was 
iw» it should be brought about. While some 
wee that the change should be to an eight- 
we day, others felt that, except as a matter of 
\yenient division of hours in a process that 
act be continuous, a ten-hour day could be 
»anaged. Mr. Drury, formerly of the Eco- 
omaie Department of Ohio State University 
and recently with the Industrial Relations 
Division of the United States Shipping Board, 
«marized his findings in a detailed study of 
five three-shift plants, as follows: 
|. Effect on Managers. — “ Practically all of 
them are glad they made the change.”’ 
\Mianufacturers kept saying that they “‘re- 
eurded the three-shift better from a business 


7?) 
; 


standpoint.” 

“Probably the real reason why nearly all the 
three-shift manufacturers with whom [ spoke 
were in favor of continuing was because of those 
not easily measured efficiencies that spring out 
of the spirit of the men.” 

Reported a marked improvement in ab- 
senteeism. 

2. Effect on Workers. — “After the men 
have once got used to the three-shift system, 
you could not pull it away from them with 


tongs. 
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3. Increase in Men Needed. — Thirty-five 
per cent. increase conservative. From 50 per 
cent. in some mills to 11 per cent. in American 
Rolling Mills. 

4. Increase in Wage Rates. — Twenty-five 
per cent. maximum that would be required, 
even under conditions of shortage of labor. 

“It has been shown that the men see the 
reasonableness of paying for their greater 
leisure by some reduction in total earnings.” 

5. Increase in Output. — Average 10° per 
cent. 

The cost of making the change, Mr. Drury 
further pointed out, is entirely incommensurate 
with its importance. “If there were no in- 
creased efficiency at all; if the plant increased 
its force of shift men full 50 per cent.; if the out- 
put were no greater than under two shifts, and 
the hourly wage rates raised 25 per cent., the 
total additional cost for the steel ingot would 
not be more than 46 per cent., while it sells for 
about that many dollars.” According to a 
statement by W. H. Baldwin, former Secretary 
of the Ohio Steel Company, not only did the 
government investigations of ten years ago 
show that the profits from steel were so great 
that the industry could have then stood the 
three shifts, but nothing could “contribute so 
much to better feeling between employer and 
employee and keep out outside influences.” 
Klizabeth C. Putnam. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Tne New Position or WoMEN IN AMERICAN 
INpusrry. U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., 
Bull. No. 12, 1920, pp. 158.—A. report is here 
given of the industrial opportunities which the 
war brought to women, and of the present 
status of women in labor. The work of men 
iid women in the same types of work is com- 
pared, industry by industry. — M. Dent. 

ELEPHONE INpustry INVESTIGATION. Bull. 
N.Y. State Indust. Com., March, 1920, 5, No. 
6. 115; April, 1920, 5, No. 7, 137: May, 1920, 5, 

5, 157; June, 1920, 5, No. 9, 174, 179: 
» 1920, 5, No. 10, 189-190, 197. — This is a 
‘tof a recent investigation of the telephone 
stry by the Bureau of Women in Industry. 
(h is required for the necessary concen- 
on of mind and alertness of hand of the 

‘or. The company recognizes this and 
ives for adequate light, heat, ventilation 





and comfort, especially in the larger cities. 
Ventilation is the chief physical difficulty of the 
operating room. In the larger cities forced 
drafts are installed, but in smaller ones win- 
dows and fans are relied upon. The rooms are 
in hourly use the vear round, hence the diffi- 
culty of thorough airing daily. Adjustable 
chairs reduce fatigue to the minimum. In most 
operating exchanges, washing facilities and 
toilets are ample and clean, as are also the 
lockers. Rest rooms are adequate for the relief 
periods, a victrola and piano being provided 
and an attempt made at having very attractive 
rooms. One employee devotes her entire time 
to planning and inspecting the rest rooms in the 
Manhattan and Bronx Division. A reasonable 
amount of current literature and periodicals is 
provided. The New York Telephone Com- 
pany has gone further than the majority of 
large employers of women in paying particular 
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attention to the physical conditions under 
which its employees work. 

Lunch Room Service. —For a number of 
years the company has furnished free tea, 
coffee, sugar, and condensed milk to the girls; 
now cafeterias are being installed with food at 
or below cost and continued free tea, coffee, ete. 
Of thirty buildings containing exchanges, 
twenty-six have regular cafeteria service. 
Outside Manhattan and the Bronx, however, 
cafeteria service is as yet not largely developed. 

The cost of training an operator is from $68 
to $100. For every three operators entering the 
service, one drops out in training, and a second, 
before the end of the first year. The third stays 
longer. According to the company’s statistics, 
only after two years’ service is an operator 
competent to carry efficiently the theoretic 
load of 230 calls per hour. In Manhattan 
245 per cent. had been with the company, 
after training, six months or less; 13.7 per cent., 
from six months to one year; 13.4 per cent., 
over one year and through two years. The 
problem of the telephone company is in re- 
taining operators beyond the two year period, 
when their maximum efficiency is being reached. 

Medical Department. — There is need of 
special study of fatigue in the whole telephone 
system. The New York Bell Telephone Com- 
pany employs twenty-seven physicians three 
hours daily, and fifteen graduate nurses full 
time. The New York medical department is 
fully equipped for blood tests, X-ray, and other 
laboratory work. A medical examination, 
given by women doctors, is requisite to enter- 
ing the service. In 1919, from 9,429 applicants, 
8.6 per cent. were rejected for physical dis- 
ability; 20 per cent. of these rejections were for 
lung conditions, 10 per cent. for nervous dis- 
orders, and 18 per cent. because of under- 
development. There is no doubt but that the 
number of losses from the operating force could 
be considerably reduced if the telephone com- 
pany undertook a more thorough medical 
supervision of the operators, and applied the 
results to making the operator fit her job. 
The whole trend of telephonic invention has 
been to intensify the strain by heightening the 
speed, with little attention to the effect upon 
the operator or her children. The problem 
from this point of view is medical, and by study, 
a valuable contribution could be made to this 
subject. 

Basic time is forty-eight hours a week for the 
day time and forty-two hours for evenings and 


split work, but actual working hours diffey 5, 
account of the shifts. Sometimes it is neces..,py 
to work overtime and sometimes under! me. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the operators in “ey 
York State work over time with increased py, 
which is poor policy from the physical sts: ,d- 
point. In the week ending December 13, 1919. 
2.3 per cent. of the New York force worked 
seven days; 91 per cent. more than six days, 
The company is making every effort to reduce 
overtime work, which results in absence and 
undue nervous strain. Absence, often unavoid- 
able, may also be due to fatigue, over-long 
hours, or insufficient wage incentive. Statistics 
of a sample day with normal weather and no 
epidemic show that 8.79 per cent. of the total 
force in New York State was absent. Broken 
time, which means time Jess than one day and 
more than one hour of expected duty, as well as 
absenteeism reduces the efficiency of the service 
to the public. 

Including overtime wages in Manhattan Di- 
vision, where 538 operators received $18 to $19 
per week, the regular minimum wage being 
815, 336 operators received under $12, 2,485 
between $18 and $21, and 1,976 between &21 
and 825. Wages were increased in 1919, but 
the Bureau of Women in Industry believes that 
the maximum rate could be advantageously 
increased and promotions made more rapidly, 
to increase the permanency of the organized 
force. The Bureau recommends (1) an amend- 
ment to the labor law subjecting exchanges to 
the same supervision of the industrial Commis- 
sion as the factory and mercantile establish- 
ments, and (2) consideration by the Public 
Health Service Commission of such parts of the 
above report as bear upon inadequacy of tele- 
phone service. — F. Fremont-Smith. 


Tue PsycuoLtocicaL APPROACH TO THE 
Cuitp Lanor Propitem. R. G. Fuller. A. 
Child, Aug., 1920, 2, No. 2, 119-127. — The 
data of modern psychology are increasingly 
valuable for the understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the child labor evil, and in the actual 
procedure of child labor reform psychology will 
be of great practical value. The evil of child 
labor is not to be measured wholly in terms o! 
what child labor does to some children; it mus! 
be estimated also with reference to what society 
ought to do for all children. There are se\' ral 
important distinctions, made possible by mod- 
ern psychology, which must be regarded: such 
as that between child labor, which is a s° ial 
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and child work, which is a biological good; 

,oain, the distinction between the needs of 
... child as regards his preparation for adult 
-¢. and his requirements as a child. The cen- 
...| and dominant interest should be in the 
child as a child. He is the proper point of 
‘.narture in child labor reform. We must ask 


Lite 


first what constitutes a normal childhood. 
Psychology would answer that activity in 
<hieh old racial experience is re-enacted in 
jildhood is developmental and hygienic. It 
soineides with a normal motor life, which is 
more than physical activity, being also psy- 
chieal. Activity in childhood, psychology 
hows also, becomes increasingly constructive. 
Both educational activities and work must 
conform to these normal laws and qualities of 
childhood. In considering what is normal in 
work for the child, we must take motivation 
‘nto consideration: such as filial devotion, the 
self-assertive instinct in its various forms of 
expression, the desire for mdependence, the 
desire for money for the sake of possessing it or 
for its use in self-display or in indulgence and 
amusement, the desire to imitate friends, the 
spirit of adventure, ete. 

Applied psychology must give attention to 
the causes and consequences of change of em- 
ployment; it must consider the problems of men- 
tal hygiene connected with child work — such 
problems as that created by work done with 
defective psychic impulsion, which produces 
friction and thus fatigue. The effects of such 
work would be studied in their contrasts to the 
physical, mental, and moral benefits of a nor- 
mal play life. Children possess work impulses 
as well as play impulses, but both are repressed 
by child labor. Any occupation that causes 
over-use of the accessory small muscles or con- 
linually restricts the use of the large funda- 
inental muscles; any occupation that precludes 
the development of the finer neuro-muscular 
co-ordinations, such as much of ordinary farm 
work; any occupation that tends toward the 
‘ormation of bad motor habits; any sedentary 
cecupation; any occupation that stands in the 
‘ay of a wholesome objective life; any occupa- 
‘ou that interferes with a full childhood is far 


rom being a gainful occupation. —G. E. 
ba ad 
Vartridge, 


‘ie Juventte Court anp Cup Lasor. 
vel B. Ellis. Am. Child, Aug., 1920, 2, No. 
'25-138. — The juvenile court occupies a 
d vantage ground from which to view the 
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operation of child labor laws and to aid in their 
enforcement; it is not strange, therefore, that 
in at least six states probation officers are 
specifically mentioned among those charged 
with the enforcement of the child labor law, 
and that in at least twenty-five states peace 
officers and truant officers, who often are the 
only probation officers for small courts, are so 
named. No juvenile court, which rightly inter- 
prets its function of searching out and seeking 
to remove the causes of juvenile maladjust- 
ment, will fail to note the frequency with which 
premature or unsuitable employment enters as 
a factor. The officer of the juvenile court must 
take a broader view than the mere legal one. 
He must study the mental and physical con- 
dition of the child. Knowledge concerning the 
employment of the child is highly important, 
and the effects of the occupation upon the 
child during the period of probation — the 
president of the National Probation Associa- 
tion has urged that this period be usually not 
less than a year — must be watched closely. 

Another problem in which the juvenile court 
is concerned is that of work in institutions. 
The question of child labor in institutions must 
be faced squarely. It is difficult to draw the 
line between work which is educational and 
work which is mere drudgery, but we shall have 
no training schools in a real sense, until house- 
hold managers and farm foremen in these in- 
stitutions have professional training for their 
work and assume a professional attitude to- 
ward it. — G. E. Partridge. 


Heratry AND THE WorKING Cuitp. FH. H. 
Mitchell. Pub. Health Nurse, Jan., 1920, 12, 
No. 1, 33. — The health of the working 
child stands between two great public health 
specialties — school hygiene and industrial 
hygiene. The working child represents prob- 
ably one-fifth of our population between the 
ages of 14 and 15 years, and is particularly in 
need of health supervision. Thus far only six- 
teen of the states require a certificate of physical 
fitness from a physician before a child is al- 
lowed to engage In wage-earning pursuits. In 
a few cities, the child is required to return for 
examination whenever he changes his employ- 
ment. Examining physicians are, however, 
often lenient, and the restrictions do not reach 
a large number of children with the milder 
physical defects. If we recognize that our only 


excuse for any child Jabor is real economic 


hardship, it should be clear that it is not econ- 
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omy to allow a child with physical defects to 
risk his health in occupations involving severe 
strain, excessive fatigue or exposure to pol- 
sonous substances or dust. The medical ex- 
amination that rejects 3 or even 10 per cent. 
of the applicants and then gives them no fur- 
ther attention is not sufficiently protecting the 
health of children. 

There is serious need for some further super- 
vision of the health of working children. It is 
not sufficient merely to examine the child. If 
he has any physical defects, even in a mild 
degree, they may prove enough to break down 
his physical resistance. Periodic physical 
examinations are essential, and with the de- 
velopment of the continuation school there 
should be given to the working child such 
health supervision that when he reaches ma- 
turity he may enter the industrial world with 
a body at least free from disease or physical 
weakness. — G. E. Partridge. 


Wuat Is Hearru Protection ror WorKING 
CuitprREN? HT. H. Mitchell. Am. Child, Aug., 
1920, 2, No. 2, 145-150. — The value of phys- 
ical fitness certificates of children applying for 
permits to work has probably been very much 
overestimated. The value of physical exam- 
inations under the present methods of admin- 
istration is, in fact, very limited, and it is 
certain that a much smaller number are re- 
fused work permits, or are held until corrections 
are obtained, than appear to be the total num- 
ber of defective children among those ex- 
amined. Cities in which 20 to 30 per cent. of 
the children are refused on first examination 
and 5 per cent. finally refused are probably 
considerably above the average in the physical 


standards required for a certificate. What ;. 
needed is a more flexible system, discretion», 
power in the administration of the laws, , 
scientific point of view, and means of folloyy iyo 
up and treating cases individually. Each certif. 
icate might be issued for a particular occupa. 
tion. The physician should not be placed in the 
impossible position of having, as his only means 
of protecting a child’s health, the refusal of » 
permit. In the larger cities there should be f\]}- 
time medical executives giving especial study 
to the health problems of the working child. 
and in the smaller cities the needs may be met ) 
by grouping several welfare activities so that . 
trained social workers will be employed who ; 
will direct the issuance of work permits and 
follow the advice of part-time medical ex- 
aminers in protecting the health of each 
individual child. — G. E. Partridge. 
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EXAMINATION OF CHILDREN For INDustRIEs. 
Medical Notes. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 
Oct. 21, 1920, 183, No. 17, 500. — The Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries 
‘alls attention to the provision of the school 
attendance law in regard to the issuance of 
working certificates to children between the 
ages of 14 and 16. The child must be examined 
by a physician and found physically able to 
perform the work which he intends to do. The 
object of the law is defeated unless the exam- 
ination of the child is definitely related to the 
work upon which he desires to enter. It has 
been revealed that certificates have been 1s- 
sued after a superficial examination or even 
when no examination has been made. — Bar- 
nett Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION. W. NN. Fitch. 
Safety Engin., Oct., 1920, 40, No. 4, 163-168. 
— Workmen are affected in their health, habits, 
personal appearance and efficiency by the en- 
vironment under which they work. This paper 
discusses the following important items of good 
industrial sanitation, applicable not only to 
new, but to old constructions: 

1. General Cleanliness. — No type of sanita- 
tion is more neglected. There should be suffi- 
cient light, and pure air—clear of dust or 
poisonous vapors. The broom and_ brush 


should be relegated to the dump heap, and 
vacuum cleaners installed. | 
2. Drinking Water. — Water for drinking 
purposes should be clear, pure, and of an agree- 
able temperature. Methods of purifying and 
cooling are discussed, and for further informa- 
tion readers are referred to United States Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin, May 11, 1917, Volume °°: 
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3. Cuspidors. — A fairly sanitary cuspicor! 
described. 

4. Toilets. — Toilets are very much "¢* 


a 
lected in some industries. They should away 
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-ide the factory. Eleven practical points of 
J sanitary toilets are given. 

Necessities and Comforts. — Under this 
head lockers, baths, and lunchrooms are dis- 
cussed. — M. Dent. 


yp ements OF Goop INpusTRIAL LIGHTING. 
- BF Doane. Safety Engin., Nov., 1920, 40, 
\.. 5. 201-202. — Putting aside such elements 
if sood lighting as lack of glare, uniformity of 


rye 


(>) 


ivht distribution, ete., the author stresses 
need of vision. ‘‘Laboratory tests have been 
designed and study is progressing to put values 
) fractions of a second to the speed of vision 
under various conditions of quantity and qual- 
ity of light; in amount of contrast between 
background, ete.” When the light is dim we 
make a longer exposure on the photographic 
plate. It is the same with the camera as with 
the human eye. “‘There is ample evidence to 
show that the brain receives no notice whatso- 
ever that the picture is being recorded on the 
retina of the eye until the time such exposure 
reaches some definite value which is a function 
of the light intensity. The time that the eye 
takes under practically all conditions of arti- 
ficial lighting is measurable in considerable 
fractions of a second.’ Hence, the poorer the 
lighting the slower the workman. — M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL LiGHTING IN RELATION TO 
HeartH AND Sarety. L. Gaster. Jour. State 
Med., Sept., 1920, 28, No. 9, 274-282. — 
When the outbreak of the war occurred, there 
was a movement already begun in several of 
the most important countries to obtain a fuller 
knowledge of lighting in factories. The work 
was Interrupted in some of the countries, but in 
“ngland a report was printed in 1915, based on 
iu series of over 4000 measurements of illumina- 
lion in 163 workrooms in factories throughout 
the country. The report recommended statu- 
‘ory provisions demanding certain conditions 
‘0 be fulfilled in industrial lighting, but this 
recommendation was not carried out because of 
conditions brought on by the war. Progress has 
vech tnade also in the introduction of simple 
‘pparatus for measuring illumination, there 

’ being a variety of types available. 

ix states in the United States now possess 

Jes of industrial lighting, following lines 

opted in the British Departmental Commit- 

report, but containing more detailed 
“riptions, specifying generally the amount 
\umination in foot-candles for rough, fine 
very fine work. 
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A survey of industrial lighting has recently 
been published by R. P. Eastman in the Trans- 
actions of the American Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, summarizing the results of visits to 
446 institutions in fifteen states. About 80 per 
cent. of the men interviewed agreed that better 
lighting leads to an increase in production. 
Many thought it brought about a decrease in 
spoilage; that it was useful in preventing acci- 
dents; that it led to improvement in discipline; 
that it led to better hygienic conditions. 

Statistics in regard to accident rate presented 
in the report of the British Home Office De- 
partment Committee on Lighting in Factories 
and Workshops show the relative frequency of 
accidents in night and day work. It was found 
that almost invariably the accident rate was 
higher in night work, the average increase 
being 29 per cent. for all forms of accident, and 
71 per cent. in the case of persons falling. The 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago 
recently made an investigation of the lighting 


_conditions in ninety-three factories. It was 


arranged to light these factories for several 
months, first with the ordinary illuminations 
and then with higher illumination, an account 
of output being kept. In one case the improved 
illumination resulted in an increased output 
varying from 8 per cent. to 27 per cent. in 
different departments, and it was concluded 
that, on the average, an increased cost of light- 
ing amounting to not more than 5 per cent. of 
the payroll would lead to an increased produc- 
tion of 15 per cent. 

The writer emphasizes the value of interna- 
tional agreement on regulations in regard to 
factory lighting. — G. E. Partridge. 


SELLING Berrer LigntTinc As AN Arp TO 
SAFETY, CONSERVATION OF VISION AND IN- 
CREASED Propuction. John A. Hoeveler. 
Safety, Nov.—Dec., 1920, 8, No. 11-12, 193- 
200. — This paper, in the form of a dialogue 
between an inspector of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin and the owner of a factory 
where the artificial lighting was far below code 
standard, brings out the salient reasons why 
better lighting is of advantage to industrial 
plants. The reasons themselves are too well 
known to be repeated. — G. M. Fair. 


Wuat One Piant Has LEARNED ABOUT 
Licutinc. James J. McLaughlin. Factory, 
Nov. 1, 1920, 25, No. 9, 1413-1415. — Among 
the factors of good lighting are reduction of ac- 
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cidents, increased accuracy in workmanship, 
reduction of spoiled material, and a general in- 
crease in production. The worker experiences 
less eye-strain and is freed from the fatigue 
which accompanies it. Good lighting also 
makes for better supervision and generally 
higher standards in a department. Of 91,000 
accidents recorded by an insurance company 
within a year 23.8 per cent. were attributed to 
improper or inadequate lighting. In many in- 
stances the impairment of vision due to poor 
lighting does not become evident for a con- 
siderable time. While this obviously reacts 
unsatisfactorily in the case of the workman, 
it is just as definite a calamity to the state in 
that it shortens the productive career of the 
individual. 

The greater part of this article is devoted to a 
discussion of the relative merits of local and 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 


general lighting systems. Some of the unde<j». 
able features of local lighting are directioy, 5; 
light to the eye rather than to the work whyoy. 
reflectors are not used, irregular distributioy of 
light in a room, making dark corners, rapid 
deterioration of reflectors where they can |e 
handled by workmen, and eye-strain due {, 
wide variability in light intensity. 

Several illustrations are given to eall attey- 
tion to these difficulties. In a few jobs it js 
impossible to use general lighting effectively. 
This is true where it is necessary to illuminate 
the inside of material in process of manufacture. 
such as eylinder boring. Here a portable light 
on a standard can be used effectively. In con- 
clusion the writer calls attention to a table 
which he gives based on state lighting codes and 
showing intensities for various occupations and 
industries. — C. H. Paull. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


INpUsTRY Nerreps AN ApEQuATE MEDICAL 
Servick. /Tugh S. Cumming. Nat. Safety 
News, Sept. 6, 1920, 2, No. 10, 7. — The author 
vives In very concise form the chief reasons for 
the establishment of an adequate medical serv- 
ice in industrial plants, as follows: the redue- 
tion of the labor turnover, the placement of 
men where best suited, the control of fatigue, 
the uncovering of unhygienic conditions in the 
plant, a promotion of the feeling of security 
among the employees, the study of accident 
prevention, the early treatment of trauma, 
medical care during working hours, discover- 
ing and checking epidemics, and removing the 
causes of occupational diseases. 

Economy of man power demands industrial 
medical service to help in the removal of causes 
of accident, excessive labor turnover and occu- 
pational diseases. — Elinor D. Gregg. 

Puysical EXAMINATION POR EMPLOYER 
C. M. Douthitt. Finance and Industry, Oct. 2. 
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Many of the larger industries 
ae 
have installed a more or less complete medical 
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SCTV LC? and have round Wt economically proiut- 


able. If the experiment is a failure it is due 
usually to the selection of a poor physician. 
The greatest weakness of industrial health serv- 


ice at present is its tendency to care only for 
the sick and injured, without due attention to 
the prevention of sickness. The majority of 
cases of sickness found are due to colds, con- 
stipation, indigestion, ete. These slight but 
troublesome ills cause about nine-tenths of 
lost time due to sickness. Compulsory exam- 
ination will not be objected to by employees 
when they realize it is for their good. — L. A. 
Shaw. 


PLANT DispENSARY SAVES EmpiLoyes’ TIMe. 
DeWitt Broughton. Hosp. Management, June, 
1920, 9, No. 6, 58, 60. — The medical organiza- 
tion of the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Company, 
gear factory employing slightly under 3000 
workmen, consists of a physician, a nurse, al 
two first-aid attendants. This organization 1s 
able to benefit the company in the following 
manner: (1) It assigns applicants to work for 
which they are physically best adapted. (2 I 


prevents employment of applicants w! 
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A Rare Disease. Bull. N. Y. State Indust. 
Com., Nov., 1920, 6, No. 2, 22. — Two men 
employed in the coating room of the Dupont 
Fabrikoid Company works in West Newburgh 
died of a comparatively rare diseas¢ known as 
“purpura hemorrhagica,’”’ which so decreases 
the volume of white corpuscles in the blood as 
to destroy the power of coagulation, so that the 
patient bleeds from the mucous membrane. 
It was asserted that in the Newburgh cases the 
disease was caused by the poisonous fumes of 
henzol, and that the company had not taken 
proper precautions to dissipate these fumes by 
the placing of fans and ventilators — an asser- 
tion which the company denies. It was re- 
ported that other men in the coating room had 
hi d nose bleeding, but, on the other hand, it is 
‘ntaned that some men now on the payroll 
of ‘ie company have worked regularly in the 
ug room for fifteen years without suffering 
- effects from their work. —G. E. 
lage, 





Tue HyGrentc ConpDITIONS IN THE SULPHUR 
INpustry oF CaTANntA. G. Sangiorgi. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Rivista di Ingegneria 
Sanitaria e di Edilizia moderna, 1919, No. 5, 21, 
22, in Il Lavoro, Oct. 31, 1920, 11, No. 6, 186— 
188. — The author describes conditions in the 
sulphur works of Catania where the occupa- 
tional diseases are similar to those found in the 
sulphur mines, but the dangers are greater in 
the mines because of the presence of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, the great 
humidity, high temperature, and poor ventila- 
tion. The only poisonous elements in the sul- 
phur factories are sulphur dioxide and sulphur 
dust. According to Lehmann, sulphur dioxide 
is irritating when present in 0.006 to 0.01 per 
cent. and may cause serious disturbance in the 
proportion of 0.03 per cent. The powdered 
sulphur has, in addition to an irritating action 
on the eyes and nasal and bronchial mucosa, a 
slower but more serious effect on the lungs 
which shows itself in a chronic indurative proc- 
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ess, as a consequence of which part of the lung 
is devoid of function. Pulmonary. tuberculosis 
should be considered as an occupational dis- 
ease of these workmen. The age at which boys 
may enter this industry, now 15 years, should 
be raised. — Alice Hamilton. 


{XPERIENCE WITH COMBINED POISONS IN 
Inpustry. Miiller. Abstracted as follows from 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 1919, 7, pp. 57, 73, 
97, 113, 188, in Hyg. Rundschau, Feb. 1, 1920, 
30, No. 3, 85-86. — ** Tables show that in some 
industries a variety of poisonous substances are 
used and many possibilities exist of simul- 
taneous or consecutive action of poisons. Mix- 
tures of dangerous substances may form new 
poisons; the susceptibility of the body to one 
poison can be altered by contact with another. 
Combined poisoning is apt to occur in paint or 
cement works and especially in furrier’s work. 
Since the furrier’s macerating liquor contains 
mercury, mercuric chloride, nitric acid, and 
arsenic, an interaction of the results is not 
surprising. ‘Technicians for scientific institu- 
tions are not infrequently made ill by their 
contact with many poisons. The author men- 
tions as an example an anatomical technician 
who injected blood vessels with a mass con- 
taining carbon bisulphide, red lead, mercuric 
chloride, and carbolie acid. 

“Change of work, impure products, and 
changes of procedure especially favor the ap- 
pearance of combined poisoning. The author 
cites examples of all three possibilities. Sol- 
vents for varnish, colors or celluloid are almost 
always mixtures. Striking attacks of illness in a 
factory, beginning with inflammation of the 
eyes and clouding of the cornea, were explained 
by the composition of a leather varnish, which 
contained acetone, methyl alcohol, formalde- 
hyde, nitrobenzene, aniline, and extraordinarily 
much chlorine (chloracetone is a very poisonous 
substance). During the war substitute products 
contained many poisonous substances. Shoe- 
creams contained large amounts of nitroben- 
zene. ‘The comparatively harmless toluenes are 
often mixed with tetranitromethane. The 
carbon used in the electrochemical industry 
contains phosphorus and sulphur, hence the 
acetylene produced is contaminated with hy- 
drogen sulphide and phosphine, thus giving 
occasion to poisoning. 

“Carbon monoxide plays a large réle in com- 
bined poisoning. Bad quality of the coal and 
coke mixtures increases this danger. As a 


result of the combination of different intoxica. 
tions the syndromes are often atypical. In the 
combustion of celluloid there appear vapors of 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen, the two forms of 
nitrogen tetroxide (NO: and N2Q,), and hydro- 
cyanic acid, which at times, with the bad con- 
ditions of buildings, lead to intoxication. Tn the 
pharmaceutical industry unforeseen poisonings 
often occurred since a change in the product 
had to be made. 

“Animal experiments have shown that the 
respiration of toxic gases makes animals less 
resistant to infections. Men show the same re- 
action. Also poisons more readily affect the 
organism chronically weakened by age, over- 
tiring, anemia and other illnesses. Alcoholism 
makes the body most sensitive to poisoning hy 
many substances, as for instance cyanamide, 
zinc, aniline, and mercury. Just like the bodies 
damaged by alcoholism and other habitual 
poisons, the organism weakened by lead indus- 
tries is subject to the possibilities of other 
poisonings. The author cites several examples. 
He emphasizes the necessity for the physician, 
when taking a history from a sick person, to 
inquire in detail into the industrial environ- 
ment, not contenting himself with the state- 
ments made by the worker or the manager of 
the industry. Pursuits that have been con- 
sidered safe for years may become dangerous 
through the impurity of materials or slight 
changes in the processes. After having estab- 
lished the occurrence of one poison, one must 
guard oneself against overlooking the action of 
a second and perhaps more powerful poison, 
which frequently happens in cases of carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Insufficient study of a 
case may prejudice a worker in his claims for 
legal insurance.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 





MepicaL Discretion 1x INpusTRIAL Po!- 
SONINGS. Curschmann. Abstracted as follows 
from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 1919, 7, pp. 
131, 145, 171, 191, in Hyg. Rundschau, July |, 
1920, 30, No. 13, 407-408. — “A molder in @ 
brass foundry felt ill on the evening of the day 
after an alcoholic excess, was mildly stupefied. 
and had to be taken home, where he died the 
following day. Carbon monoxide was found ! 
his blood. The technical construction of the 
foundry was free from objection. Poisoniss 
had not been observed on the day of the acct 
dent or before by the management of the irks. 
The clinical course gave no indication 0! the 
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-ymptoms of the well-known carbon monoxide 
oisoning. The author believes, therefore, that 
, spite of the carbon monoxide demonstrated 
., the blood, the poisoning with carbon mon- 
oxide may be ruled out, and considers it more 
srobable that the death is to be referred to the 
arm from the alcohol plus the methyl alcohol 
hich was so frequently admixed during the 
ap. Animal experiments as well as the findings 
) one patient known to have taken methy! 
sJeohol demonstrate that after poisoning with 
methyl alcohol carbon monoxide may be found 
in the blood. 

‘“\ soldier-workman, employed for weeks in 
» trinitrotoluol factory, was engaged in empty- 
‘ng a container which held trinitrotoluol and 
benzene. He suddenly fell and was dead al- 
though help was immediately at hand. Post- 
mortem sections showed normal findings in the 
internal organs, the heart was flaccid and with- 
out pathological changes. In the upper arm 
was a large hemorrhage, the brain showed 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


PARAFFINOMA AND Wax Cancer. B. F. 
Davis. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 18, 1920, 
75, No. 25, 1709-1711. — “*“A woman, aged 30, 
referred by Dr. Oliver Ormsby in June, 1918, 
had become annoyed in June, 1916, by a couple 
of small moles of approximately symmetrical 
location on each cheek. These had been re- 
moved by electrolysis, leaving small, depressed 
scars. Paraffin had then been injected by a so- 
called beauty specialist to fill out the depres- 
sions; the immediate results were so pleasing 
that several small wrinkles on each cheek had 
also been filled out at subsequent sittings. In 
about a year the site of the injections became 
slightly swollen, indurated, and assumed a 
dusky red color. The induration and discolora- 
lion gradually spread to involve the greater 
part of each cheek lying between the angle of 
the mouth anteriorly, the zygoma above, the 
anterior border of the masseter muscle pos- 
‘eriorly, and the mandibular margin below. It 
hecame impossible to open the mouth more 
than one-half inch. The induration trans- 
formed the smooth convexity of the cheeks 
which had immediately followed the paraffin 
iyections into pronounced concavities. At 
‘requent intervals the lesions became the seat 

inild suppurative processes associated with 


extrusion of minute particles resembling 
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many punctate hemorrhages, and an aromatic 
odor was connected with the respiratory pas- 
sages. It is known that benzene vapors can 
have fatal results in a very short time and that 
in such cases death comes with no preceding 
symptoms, and above all that the affected per- 
son cannot make an attempt to get out of the 
dangerous atmosphere. The blood change from 
absorption of benzene acts upon the vagus 
center so that cardiac action stops. Death is a 
kind of shock action. If the heart is not com- 
pletely resistant or is subject to special demands 
as during the stage of digestion an exciting 
‘ause is furnished. The postmortem findings 
are not characteristic: bright color of the blood, 
congestion of the brain, extravasations, and the 
benzene-like odor of the respiratory organs are 
mentioned. The soldier-workman, who was the 
victim of the poisoning, was of reduced resist- 
ance and was at the time in the stage of diges- 
tion. Death was caused by inspiration of 
benzene fumes.’ — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


paraffin; these would leave small ulcers which 
would crust over, heal, and again break down, 
so that there was an almost constant discharge 
from areas involved. . . .” 

‘There were three reasons for operating: to 
(1) reduce disfigurement; (2) increase the 
mobility of the mandible, and (3) forestall 
epithelioma. The treatment adopted was com- 
plete excision of involved tissue and substitu- 
tion of a flap of skin and fat removed from the 
arm, one side at a time. This involved four 
different operations. At the first operation, the 
lesion on the right cheek was excised, the dis- 
section being carried to the mucous membrane 
at one point; the right arm was brought up 
over the head and a pedicled flap from the arm 
stitched into the cheek defect. The position of 
the arm was maintained by a plaster cast for 
two weeks when, under gas-oxygen anesthesia, 
the cast was removed, the pedicle of the flap 
cut, and the arm brought down to the side. The 
stump of the transplant on the cheek was then 
sutured in position. Ten days later the pro- 
cedure was repeated on the opposite side. Heal- 
ing in each instance was uneventful. The result 
when the patient was last seen, that is, eight 
months after operation, was a decided success 
from the standpoint of each of the three objec- 
tives of treatment. ” 
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“We may say that paraffinoma is a chronic 
granuloma produced by prolonged, continuous 
exposure of susceptible tissues to the irritation 
of paraffin. Disfigurement, deformity, and 
interference with function, if the lesion is in a 
region requiring motility, are the chief types of 
disability resulting; cancerous degeneration, 


“wax cancer,” is an occasional intruder. ())). 
plete extirpation of the involved tissue is {}). 
treatment of choice. Paraffinoma probably: j, 
not the expression of a specific growth-incit- 
ing property of paraffin, but.is rather the resi)]t 
of the long continued action of a low grade 


chemical irritant.’’ — C. K. Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Usk OF STENCHES AS A WARNING IN MINEs. 
S. H. Katz, V.C. Allison, and W. L. Egy. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper No. 244, 1920, pp. 31. 
— The summary of the paper is as follows: 

“1. The placing of stenches in the com- 
pressed-air lines of a mine, to warn miners of 
danger, offers certain advantages over the use of 
electric bells or other means of warning. Among 
these advantages are convenience of installa- 
tion, reliability of action, and positive effect 
upon the miners, the natural instinct being to 
flee from the ill-smelling air to pure air.”’ The 
necessary properties of stenches are non- 
toxicity, moderate vapor pressure, odor (which 
should be disagreeable), and availability. 

“2. An apparatus or *‘odormeter’ for meas- 
uring intensity of odors was devised for the 
laboratory examination of various stenches. 

“3. Of 24 chemicals examined, butyl mer- 
‘aptan, ethyl mercaptan, amyl acetate, butyric 
acid, and valeric acid were found most promis- 
ing for mine warnings. 

“4. Tests performed in mines showed that a 


quick and positive warning could be given with 


these materials. 


+s 


cals into compressed-air lines of mines. 


“6. Instructions for the use of the chemicals 


and the injector have been given. 


~~ 


-M. Dent. 


warning.” 


PREVENTION OF GaAs ExXpLosions IN Bitvu- 
minous Coat Mines. RR. A. Walter. Safety 
Engin., Oct., 1920, 40, No. 4, 173-177. — Gas 
explosions in bituminous coal mines can be pre- 


vented by providing such ventilating current 
under proper control as will dilute to a harmless 
mixture and carry away all explosive gases, and 
by preventing all contact between dangerously 
gas-laden mine air and flames or sparks suff- 
ciently hot and sustained to cause ignition. 


5. A simple apparatus, or injector, has 
been devised for introducing the liquid chemi- 


7. It is important that good ventilation be 
established to clear mines of the stench after a 


Ventilation. — There must be delivered aj 
the working face 150 cubic feet of air per 
minute for every man, and 500 cubic feet for 
every mule, with such further volume as may 
be necessary to dilute to 5 of 1 per cent. the gas 
content in individual splits, and to 4 of 1 per 
cent. the gas content in the entire return from 
the mine. Too much importance cannot be 
placed on proper proportioning of air courses 
and the construction of overcasts, stoppings, 
regulators, brattices and doors. Splits should 
be taken off with relation to gas transpired, 
number of men worked, air velocity and loca- 
tion of old workings. Rules are given for the 
construction of regulators and brattices, auto- 
matic doors, and splits, and for the provision of 
skilled fire bosses. 

Precautionary Measures. — These concern 
explosives, shot firing systems, tamping, open 
lamps, machinery, fires, electric locomotives, 
switches, fuses, etc. 

The author concludes with the statement 
that enormous unnecessary waste in money and 
life oceurs every year owing to poor ventilating 
systems and poorly thought-out safety meas- 
ures. — M. Dent. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN THE MINES OF 
Burrr, Montana. Daniel Harrington. U. 5. 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper No. 229, 1920, pp. 57. 
— This careful report is based on data ob- 
tained in 1916, 1917, and 1918 by personal ob- 
servation and study. Much time was spent 
underground and more than twenty of the 
larger mines were thoroughly examined. 


Safety organization is described. Causes 0! 


accidents are analyzed. One serious difficulty 


in developing safety work is the rapid turnover 


of labor at Butte. This has amounted to 0! 
per cent. or more per month. Measures to pre- 
vent this are suggested. — H. S$. Forbes. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND ON RAILROADS | 
THE Unitep KinGpom IN 1919. U.S. Bur. 
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report of the chief inspector of mines for Great 
Britain shows a total of 123,454 accidents in 


juarries and mines in Great Britain and Ire- 


and (including for quarries the Isle of Man) 
during the year 1919. Of these accidents, 
| 099 were fatal. The figures are given sepa- 
-otely for coal mines, metalliferous mines and 
_yarries, and accidents are classified in main 
oroups. The falling of ground was responsible 
'p 42.518 non-fatal and 589 fatal accidents in 
the coal mines in that year, and there were 
about 11,000 surface accidents connected with 


'). No. 6, 133-134. — A summary from the_ 
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these mines. Shaft accidents and explosions 
make relatively a very small number, and about 
half of the accidents in the coal mines are 
grouped as miscellaneous underground acci- 
dents. Accidents in the metalliferous mines 
show a somewhat different distribution, but 
these altogether make but about 3 per cent. of 
all the accidents. Fatality rates for 1918 and 
1919 are given for each type of accident for the 
three groups separately, and these figures are 
computed on the basis of 1,191,313 employees 
in the coal mines, 21,661 in the metalliferous 
mines, and 57,076 in the quarries. —G. E. 
Partridge. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Work AccIDENTS AMONG Women. Nelle 
Swartz. Bull. N. Y. State Indust. Com., Dec., 
1920, 6, No. 3, 56-57. — In this paper which 
was read before the Fifth Industrial Congress 
at Syracuse, Dec. 7, 1920, the author states 
that of the known accidents in industry, about 
95 per cent. are accidents to men, although 
men comprise only about 70 per cent. of the 
total working population. Very little being 
known about work accidents among women 
as distinguished from accidents among men, 
Miss Swartz undertook to study 1,000 com- 
pensated accident cases among women occur- 
ring during the period from June 1, 1917 to 
June 1, 1918. Six industries or industrial 
groups were chosen: metal, textile, clothing, 
paper products, printing, and a mixed group 
which included 12 per cent. of the cases; of all 
the cases it was found that about one-half fell 
to the metal and textile trades. ” 

Various factors in the causation of accidents 
were found. Inability to speak English is one. 
Of the accidents studied, 18 per cent. occurred 
‘0 women who had been with their employers 
less than a month, and about 63 per cent. to 
women who had been with their employers less 
than a year. Almost half of the women were 
ss than 20 years of age. Twenty-eight per 
cent, of the accidents happened to married 

men, although married women constituted 

‘y 10 per cent. of the total number of the 

men, and it is suggested that the combina- 

1 Of shop work with domestic work, with its 

evitable fatigue, is a factor in this result. 

ost 90 per cent. of the injured women were 
ving less than $15 per week, and more than 
ver cent. were receiving less than $10. 





The greatest number of accidents are caused 
by machinery and are particularly numerous in 
the metal industry where presses are especially 
hazardous. The sewing machine causes many 
accidents in the clothing trades. In the paper 
trade the most dangerous machine is the corner 
stayer. Stumbling and falling accidents made 
the largest class with the exception of machine 
accidents, comprising about 17 per cent. of the 


whole. Poor lighting and bad construction of 


staircases are in part responsible, but the fac- 
tor of fatigue must also be considered. Less 
than 2 per cent. of all the accidents can be 
traced directly to clothing. 

As to accident prevention, it may be said, 
first, that we have passed the point when 
women should be prohibited from working on 
certain kinds of machinery because these ma- 


chines are dangerous; instead, the machines 
should be made safer. In the next place, it may 
be urged that women ought to be taken more 


into consideration in the safety movement. 


Safety experts maintain that not more than 25 
or 33 per cent. of accidents can be prevented 
by safety devices, indicating that training is 
needed quite as much by women as by men. 
Since fatigue 1s probably a more important 
factor in causing accidents among women than 
among men, fatigue should be better under- 
stood and controlled with reference to accident 
prevention among women. Rest periods, re- 
duction of hours of work, change of processes 
during the day must be provided for. — G. E. 


Partridge. 


TENEMENT HoMEWorRK IN New York Cliry. 
Mary G. Schonberg. Am. Child, Nov., 1920, 2, 
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No. 3, 257-261. — The homes of 500 families in 
which home work was being done were visited 
for the purposes of the study. The families 
were distributed in different parts of the city, 
and the work engaged in was varied. Most of 
the home workers are mothers, and, as a 
consequence, they not only become nervously 
and mentally exhausted, but also neglect their 
house-work and their children. As to the em- 
ployment of children, it is impossible to obtain 
accurate figures, but there are many signs of 
overworked children, and of children who suf- 
fer indirectly from home work. ‘“‘The story of 
the child in the tenement is one long tale of 
neglect, undernourishment and overwork, and 

. every argument directed against child 
labor in the factory applies even more strongly 
to child labor in the home, because of the 
peculiarly adverse conditions under which these 
children work.” The ordinary licensing and 
inspection are wholly inadequate to meet the 
requirements, and there is needed a long cam- 
paign of education and publicity that such 
legislation may be enacted as will abolish 
altogether this iniquitous and now unnecessary 
phase of industry. — G. E. Partridge. 


MATERNITY AND Laspor. V. Fraschetti, \},. 
stracted as follows from Bollettino dell’ Ufficj, 
Municipale del Lavoro di Roma in II Lavoro, 
Dec. 31, 1920, 11, No. 8, 247-250. — The 
following table is based on 13,865 births which 
occurred in the six years, 1912 to 1918 inclusive. 
in three maternity hospitals in Rome. The 
figures represent average weight in grams of the 
children at birth. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHER WEIGHT OF Orrsprixg 


I ices Ce OS a eae bas 3,317 
Hotel chambermaids.................. 3,285 
SE I ot fe ab Gg ici Da ane 3,264 
i ip a ek te he 3,224 
oe oar ee Ge ae er ea 3,224 
I, i oh otal 3,218 
Performers in theatres and cafés chant- 

NG ee he wee E Cowes ce Pe ae) 3,192 
ae a 3,168 
Ne 55 0-0 55s a-6.6.4 6s id edtehnat 3,166 
ae 9g ned 4k bbe see cae ee ee 3,134 
| ESS PR ee ae em ee re oe 3,091 
Tenement house workers.............. 3,079 
PS ss eek eakaseeweese seks 3,033 
0 Ae eo eee eae 2,929 
Machinists (making projectiles)........ 2,880 
Employees on tramways............... 2,204 


— A. Hamilton. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


KrrectivE PRINTING-PLANT ILLUMINATION. 
A.D. Bell. Electrical World, Dec. 11, 1920, 76, 
No. 24, 1153-1155. — In discussing the meth- 
ods of laying out an effective lighting system for 
printing establishments the writer pays particu- 
lar attention to abundance of light, avoidance 
of glare and shadows, simplicity and uniformity 
of design. — G. M. Fair. 


DETERIORATION OF THE AIR IN CLOSED 
Rooms on Navawt VESSELS WITH ESPECIAL 
ReEFERENCE TO BattrLE Conpitions. Bathe. 
Abstracted as follows from the original — a 75- 
page illustrated booklet from the press of 
Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1920, No. 2 of the 
marine medical experiences of the war, pub- 
lished by the medical division of the admiralty 
—by Martini in Hyg. Rundschau, June 1, 
1920, 30, No. 11, 342. — “During the war the 
author arranged a series of experiments in cer- 
tain closed rooms on battleships which were 
designed to have artificial ventilation in order 
to make possible the continued occupancy by 
men. By simultaneous attention to the chem- 


ical and the physical conditions with reference 
to the habitability of the experimental rooms it 
was found that the former factors lay far be- 
hind the latter in their harmful effect. It is not 
the carbon dioxide but the humidity, together 
with the high temperatures, which renders life 
so soon impossible in these rooms which are so 
important for the ship if, for,example, during a 
battle the ventilation apparatus must be pro- 
tected from the poisonous gases incidental to 
the explosion of shells. Unfortunately the 
ventilation method must suffice (although the 
arrangement could be improved in its effective- 
ness) as long as a better means for the removal 
of moisture is not found.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


DETERMINATION OF ATMOSPHERIC IMPURI- 
Tres. Osborn Monnett. Chem. and Metall. 
Engin., Dec. 8, 1920, 23, No. 23, 1117-1121; 
Dec. 15, 1920, No. 24, 1173-1176. — This is 2 
study of the character and amounts of atmos 
pheric impurities in the air of Salt Lake Cty: 
It includes (1) the estimation of solids and 
gases present including sulphur dioxide and 
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-elter gas and (2) a soot fall study in which 
voterial settling at different locations was 
measured and analyzed at monthly intervals of 
time. 

The author summarizes his results as fol- 
lows: at 

|. The concentration of solids in the atmos- 
shere varied from less than 0.1 mg. to 2.5 mg. 
per cubic meter. The highest amount occurred 
during the heating season and in the business 
district. In this heating season the solids orig- 
inated practically entirely from fuel. 

2. The total soot fall during the heating 
season averaged about 250 tons per square mile 
per annum. Ninety-five tons or about 40 per 
cent. of this material was combustible matter. 

3. Sulphur dioxide determinations showed 
an average concentration of 0.15 parts per 
million during December and January, and 
0.10 parts per million during March. The 
presence of the gas was due to combustion of 
coal in the city. It was a negligible factor in 
the smoke nuisance. 

i. The smoke concentration and soot fall 
was as high as that observed in cities consum- 
ing five to ten times as much coal yearly. 

Some of the methods used in determining 
these factors should be of interest to industrial 
hygienists. — G. M. Fair. 


Pure Drinkinc WatTER For INDUSTRIAL 
Puants. Arthur M. Buswell. Nat. Safety 
News, Sept. 6, 1920, 2, No. 10, 12; Nov. 1, 
1920, No. 18, 13. — Damage suits have been 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 
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paid by a corporation in the west for damages 
resulting in sickness and death from typhoid 
fever contracted from impure drinking water. 
The ruling of the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
that contaminated drinking water was an acci- 
dent for which the employer is financially liable 
would be upheld under most workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. 

Typhoid fever is our most prevalent water- 
borne disease. The yearly cost of typhoid 
fever is $150,000,000. So much difficulty is 
found in obtaining pure drinking water from 
city supplies that it behooves employers to look 
varefully to the purity of their water supply. 

The methods of water purification are given 
in outline: 

For clarification: 

1. Filters of porous material. Impractical 
for large amounts of water. 

2. Sand filters. 

(a) Slow gravity type without chemical 
coagulant. Requires too much space. 
(b) Mechanical pressure type with chem- 
ical coagulant. Practical but incom- 
plete without subsequent sterilization. 

For sterilization: 

1. Chlorination. Cheap, and effective if 
chloramine is used, but requires about thirty 
minutes before the action is complete. There is 
frequently a disagreeable taste and odor. 

2. Ultra violet ray. The ultra violet ray is 
effective immediately and once adjusted does 
not vary in effectiveness, as no human equation 
is involved. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Tue MepicaL DEPARTMENT OF THE FULTON 
Bac anp Corron Mius. D. T. Heyser. Mod. 
Med., Oct., 1920, 2, No. 10, 673-674. — This 
is an article describing an industrial medical 
department which conducts unusually exten- 
sive and varied work. This department under- 
‘kes to care for families of employees as well as 
for { he workers themselves. A small hospital is 
liaintained with resident physician and nurse. 
‘wo nurses of the staff devote most of their 
‘ine to visiting the homes of employees, doing 
«clual bedside nursing and giving instruction in 
‘ygiene. ‘The physician also visits employees 
or their families in the home. As a part of the 
; ospital service a dental clinic is maintained as 

cll as the usual first-aid rooms. 


Among the special activities of the medical 
service are: nutrition classes for children; naso- 
pharyngeal clinics conducted by visiting spe- 
cialists; a baby hygiene clinic; a day nursery; 
prenatal instruction in connection with the 
maternity work of the hospital; and a clinic for 
venereal treatment. — H. W. Stevens. 


Tue Mepicat Unit or a Facrory. R. 
Rapp. Month. Bull. N. Y. City Dept. Health, 
Aug., 1920, 10, No. 8, 187-189. — A medical 
unit is needed in every factory because of major 
and minor injuries which, despite automatic 
safeguards and safety bulletins, are certain to 
occur in operating high velocity machinery. 
Saving of time through prompt and effective 
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attention in cases of illness, examination 
of physical and mental condition, which leads 
to the redistribution of workers, etc., are func- 
tions and results of the medical work. The 
proper personnel consists of an industrial phy- 
sician, an industrial nurse or nurses, first aid, a 
clerk, a superintendent or manager ex officio, 
and a visiting dentist. The work of the indus- 
trial physician should be done with attention to 
the value of routine and system. The nurse 
must be equally efficient and orderly, and, in 
addition to her purely professional work as 
assistant, she should confer with foremen, take 
an initiative in discovering needs, and clear up 
misunderstandings between doctor and_pa- 
tients. The first-aid man should be able to 
apply artificial respiration, control hem- 
orrhages, and do antiseptic dressing. Others 
who are factors in the medical work must also 
take their functions seriously, and be reliable 
and discreet. Equipment must be adequate, 
and all the details of the work attended to in a 
business-like manner. — G. E. Partridge. 


Merpicat SERVICE OF THE GILLETTE Com- 
PANY. Hosp. Management, Oct., 1920, 10, 
No. 4, 64.— The plant hospital of this com- 
pany has a very low daily average of cases, due 
to precautions taken against accidents and to 
the attention given to health conservation, 
such as drinking fountains, scientific ventila- 
tion, ete. — L. A. Shaw. 


COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE FOR EMPLOYEES. 
Charles H. Lemon. Hosp. Management, Oct., 
1920, 10, No. 4, 66.— The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway and Light Company and its Em- 
ployee’s Mutual Benefit Association furnish to 
the employee, his wife, and his dependents 
under 18 years of age, everything that they 
need in the way of medical service. The doc- 
tors forming the personnel are experts in the 
lines for which they are chosen. The service 
rendered is comprehensive, acute as well as 
chronic ailments being treated. The service 
thus given is preventive as well as curative. 
Statistics of the company show a reduction 
from the former average disability of nine days 
per man per year to a little over four days per 
man per year. Through such a system the 
man is kept contented with his work, his family 
life is greatly improved, and his average medi- 
cal expenses are much reduced. — L. A. Shaw. 


132,913 Sick AND InJuRy CASES IN A YEAR. 
J. L. Bower. Hosp. Management, July, 1920, 


DUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


10, No. 1, 56-58. — The Pennsylvania }2,j). 
road Company lays great stress on firs’ -aid 
work which, by direction of the managenient, 
has been placed under the jurisdiction of jt. 
relief department. First-aid packets are wire ly 
distributed, and at industrial centers, suc!) as 
shops, fully equipped first-aid rooms have heey 
established with a properly trained may jy 
constant attendance and with a daily visit by 
the medical examiner. First-aid corps, jn- 
structed by the medical corps, have heey 
established at all points where first-aid cabinets 
have been placed. Sanitary inspection of 
camps, dormitories and other places is a part of 
the routine duty. 

The recent establishment of an eye depart- 
ment equipped to treat diseases of the eye and 
especially to correct refractive errors has 
proved a valuable addition to the company’s 
medical service. In the near future, the com- 
pany contemplates placing similarly equipped 
eye establishments at several of the large 
terminals for the greater use and convenience 
of all needing such help. — L. A. Shaw. 


Hicu STANDARDS IN HEALTH Care at Horer 
McAupin. Samuel H. MacFarlane. Mod. 
Med., Oct., 1920, 2, No. 10, 667. — Recent ex- 
pansion of medical service has developed 
hospital service for hotels. “‘The Hotel Me- 
Alpin has a completely equipped hospital, 
modern in every respect”’ in charge of a phy- 
siclan and a well-trained nurse. The service of 
the hospital is available to guests as well as to 
employees. 

Daily clinics are held from 9 to 10.30 morn- 
ings and from 5 to 6 evenings; and emergency 
treatment is given immediately when required. 
Physical examinations are made of all em- 
ployees, especial attention being given to those 
working with food or in the laundries. 

A social worker who is a graduate nurse 
visits all workers absent because of illness. 

A sanitarian and food chemist works in con- 
junction with the hospital service. Her work 
comprises inspection and testing of all foods 
used. Manicuring of all cooks, waiters and 
food handlers is also a part of her daily pro- 
gram. Several other hotels are served by thie 
same food chemist. | 

The writer quotes an extract from a repor! 0! 
an inspection of the McAlpin made by ‘ie 
N. Y. City Department of Health: “We found 
measures taken for the sanitary handling : nd 
preparation of food and personal care of °!- 
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slovees that we did not believe to exist in any 
stitution in the country.”’ — H. W. Stevens. 


Hlow CAN MeEpiIcaL SERVICE BE IMPROVED? 
r. H. Thompson. Proc. 6th Ann. Meeting 
Internat. Assn. Indust. Accident Boards and 
(ommissions, U. S. Bur. Labor Statis., Bull. 
\o. 273, Aug., 1920, 295-299. — Pay a better 
‘oe for skilled service and thus secure the best 
possible service. Give the industrial boards 
broader power to regulate services and to make 
certain rules to enforce them. Induce a clearer 
understanding between the medical profession 
and the industrial board. Encourage recon- 
struction of injured workmen and through in- 
vestigation, etce., place the man in competent 
hands as early as possible. Eliminate the per- 
nicious contract system for medical service in 
industrial work. — Barnett Cohen. 
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How tHE Factory Dentist EARNS HIS 
Satary. KE. F. Bowers. Factory, July 15, 
1920, 25, No. 2, 219. —- The establishment of 
dental infirmaries in connection with industrial 
enterprises is being looked upon today as an 
economic necessity. Not only is there an im- 
mense saving in dental fees to the employee, 
but there is an enormous saving in time which 
operates to the advantage of the employer, for 
bad teeth mean lowered vitality and often 
illness. — L. A. Shaw. 


INDUSTRIAL DENTAL DISPENSARIES. San- 


ford DeHart. Am. Machinist, Dec. 9, 1920, 53, 


No. 24, 1085-1086. — A description of the den- 
tal dispensary of the R. Kk. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Company, together with recommenda- 
tions based upon the experiences obtained in 
its operation. — G. M. Fair. 


* INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL NuRSE TO EM- 
PLOYMENT Manacer. Elizabeth Ross. Pub. 
Health Nurse, Nov., 1920, 12, No. 11, 948- 
950. — This is a discussion of a previous paper, 
in which a writer advocated making the posi- 
tion of industrial nurse a stepping stone to the 
position of employment manager. The present 
writer thinks that it is important to keep the 
industrial nurse within the bounds of her own 
profession. A possible line of advancement 
would be in establishing better relations be- 
tween the industrial nurse and the employ- 
ment manager. In most industries a real health 
conservation department does not exist. Nurses 
complain that they are obliged’ to use indirect 
methods to gain recognition of their work, and 
that the nurse’s position is generally very in- 
definitely defined and very variable. She may 
be merely a hospital worker, her activities con- 
lined to her assigned room; or she may be re- 
varded in the light of a truant officer, spending 
ler time in investigating absenteeism; or she 
maty be called upon to run a restaurant, a 
‘lbrary, or a company boarding house, or to 
Lake charge of a general social program —all of 
ese valuable services which the nurse is able 

perform, in so far as they do not demand 
ucthods incompatible with professional ethics. 

\t the present time there are many nurses 

. aged in industrial nursing, who lack knowl- 
‘ge of social and industrial conditions and 
ve low ideals in regard to their work. After 


all, however, it is the management that is to 
blame. Industry needs our best women, and 
this need should be recognized fully; these 
women should be well trained, and should be 
given opportunity and freedom to do their work 
in the most efficient manner.—G. EK. Partridge. 


Wuy Nurses Far in Industria Work. 
O. F. Scott. Pub. Health Nurse, March, 1920, 
12, No. 3, 223-228.— The troubles of the 
medical department in industrial work arise 
very frequently from Jack of co-operation 
either in the employment department or in the 
service department. The industrial physician 
and the industrial nurse are perhaps not in 
accord, or there may be a lack of understanding 
between the managers of the employment or 
the service department and the industrial 
nurse or physician. The only remedy is to 
secure the necessary co-operation; and for this 
there is required patient and tactful effort on 
the part of the industrial nurse. Failure con- 
fronts the nurse in two directions: She may 
fail to make headway in removing opposition, 
and consequently fall back into an ineffectual 
way of working; or she may inspire dislike and 
in that way lose her hold upon the. situation. 
What is needed is personality. 

The nurse in the industrial plant at the 
present time must often do without adequate 
equipment and work in poor quarters, since it 
is the tendency to disregard the needs of the 
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medical department in the industrial service. 
The nurse must bend her efforts toward ob- 
taining for her work proper sanitary space, 
efficient standardized equipment, and au- 
thority for supervision in her own department. 
— G. E. Partridge. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE. 
Christine R. Kefauver. Am. Jour. Nursing, 
Nov., 1920, 21, No. 2, 77-80.— Among the 
functions of the industrial nurse as indicated by 
this article are (1) setting a proper example to 
other women employed in the plant by the 


How Suowers Improve Morae. Factory, 
Dee. 15, 1920, 25, No. 12, 1910. — The installa- 
tion of shower baths for employees has been 
found profitable by many successful concerns 
which are making progress in maintaining the 
health of their employees. — L. A. Shaw. 


How ExLeven MANvuFrACTURERS COMBINED 
FoR Berrer Housina. Con De Pree. Factory, 
Oct. 15, 1920, 24, No. 8, 1226-1227. — The 
writer outlines a housing development plan in 
which the industries in the community fur- 
nished capital for a home building association. 
This association carries on its activities with 
no overhead expense. Instead of building its 
houses in one locality it is scattering them in 
the community, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity for great variety in structure. At the out- 
set nine plans were drawn, thus permitting a 
sufficient variety so that where several houses 
were located near together the danger of 
monotony was eliminated. The houses are of 
two types, a one-story bungalow selling for 
from $4000 to $4500, and a two-story house 
selling for from $5000 to $5500, the variation 
in cost depending largely upon the purchasing 
price of the land. — C. H. Paull. 


Mopet Burtpinc REGULATIONS OF THE 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF HousING OF APRIL 
25, 1919. Trtler. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Oct., 1920, 8, No. 10, 197-200. — In the model 
building code of April 25, 1919 of the state 
commission for housing in Prussia are many 
points of interest to workers. 

Provisions for building permits have under- 
gone extension, and now include not only all 
new buildings and existing buildings subject to 


wearing of the simple form of dress which js 
characteristic of the nurse’s uniform; (2) the 
rendering of first aid; (3) investigations of 
conditions which lead to absenteeism and lal, 
turnover; (4) supervision of home conditions 
where needed; (5) inspection of sanitary con- 
ditions within the plant; (6) education of 
workers in health, sex hygiene, ete., through 
talks; (7) proper understanding of industria] 
processes so as to be able to recommend the 
improvement of working conditions both from 
the health and the safety standpoint. — C. H. 
Paull. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: HOUSING, ETC. 


remodelling, but also restoration of gas fur- 
naces, electric installations and motors. All 
quarters which are used for industrial purposes, 
before undergoing remodelling, the fitting up of 
rooms for human habitation, and the specifica- 
tions for warehouses, fall within the scope of the 
extended regulations. The term “fireproof” 
has also been accurately defined by the new 
code. For factory buildings, special regula- 
tions are made for fireproofing of walls, fire 
engine service, exits and air, gas and sewage 
disposal. Distances between factory buildings 
must be at least 5 meters and if occupied by 
workers must be separated by a distance half 
the height of the buildings. Special localities 
for factory buildings are designated. Dispen- 
sations and some exceptions will be permitted. 
For the protection of workers regulations are 
made relative to per capita space allotments in 
all buildings designated “‘for the continuous 
presence of human beings.” In this category 
are included shops, business, offices, workers’ 
rest rooms, bureaus and stores. Such places 
must be protected against dampness and unto- 
ward weather conditions. Lighting regulations 
are not particularly specified. A minimum of 
23 meters is set for houses of two to three 
stories; those with two stories or less, 23 meters. 
Top floor rooms need be only 2.2 meters high. 
The author, however, believes that the regula- 
tions ought to demand a minimum of 3 meters 
in all cases. (Continwed.) —H. V. Williams. 


Mopet BurtpiInc REGULATIONS OF TIE 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF HovusiING or APRIL 
25, 1919. Tittler. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehys., 
Nov., 1920, 8, No. 11, 208-212. (Conelusion.) 
— The following conditions are prescribed ‘or 
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ooms designated “for the continuous presence 
of human beings.” Floors are to be at least 
) 4 meters above the level of ground water. 
\y such rooms may be in the cellar of a small 
house. A cellar is the floor below the first full 
storv, which latter must not be over 0.4 meters 
low the surface of the ground. It is forbidden 
‘erect buildings for continued occupancy on 
the ground floor except in certain cases, where 
the lighting is specified as not from the north 
and at not less than 45 degrees. There is no 
provision that working rooms be not over 9.5 
meters below the surface. 

Floors must be of wood or other washable ma- 
terial. Halls must be sufficiently well lighted 
and ventilated. Rooms may be used for stor- 
age or work with dwelling rooms above, only 
if there is a fireproof and vapor proof floor be- 
tween and a separate and fireproof stairway. 
Steam apparatus and internal combustion 
engines must have special vents. 

Water supply is guarded. ‘Springs must be at 
least 10 meters from certain listed sources of 
pollution; 5 meters is permitted in soils that are 
impervious. In large buildings water must be 
piped. Every working place must have a 
privy provided. Protection must be afforded 
against falling glass unless wire glass is used. 
Provisions are made for protection of workers 
on building construction. 

Firewalls are required to separate rooms with 
any fire risks and must be at intervals of not 
over 40 meters in extensive buildings. Wooden 
rattered roofs must be plastered. Stairways 
must not be over 25 meters from the center of a 
room. Distances between woodwork and smoke 
pipes and fireplaces are prescribed. All build- 
ings must border on an open street. The dis- 
tance between buildings is set at 2 to 5 meters 
at least, according to illumination and _ fire 
hazard. 

Provision is made for establishing districts 
where only industrial buildings may be erected. 
Machinery causing noise or vibration must not 
be fastened to walls which will conduct the dis- 
lirbance to dwelling rooms. Chimneys must 
be high enough to carry off smoke, soot and 
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dust. Spark catchers are required in certain 
cases. Sewage connections are required for 
factories. Liquids dangerous to health must be 
properly disposed of. 


It is considered highly desirable that in fram- 


ing such a code there should be more co-opera- 
tion between the building regulation officials 
and the industrial inspection officers. — E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


PROVIDING HoMEs FoR THE WorkKERs. J. S. 


Smith. Abstracted as follows from Manufac- 
turers’ News, 18, No. 8, in Business Digest 
Service, Oct. Month. Cumulation, Executive 
Management and Accounting Section, Oct. 27, 
1920, 26, No. 17. — “Through the activities of 
the General Motors Corporation at Flint and 
Pontiac, Michigan, a company known as the 
Modern Housing Corportion has been formed 
for building workers’ homes on a large scale and 
at low cost. 


“Each employee who buys a home which 


costs from $3500 to $8500 from this corporation 
has paid for him, by the General Motors Cor- 
poration, #800 to be used as part of his first 
payment. This money is a gift, but in return 
the employee agrees to allow the company to 
purchase the house of him and return the money 


(not including the $800) he has paid for prin- 


cipal, interest, taxes, assessments, and insur- 
ance. He will be charged a sum equal to rent at 


the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the selling 


price mentioned in the contract, in case he 


resigns, is discharged, or dies within five years 


from the date of purchase. The purchaser of a 


home from the Modern Housing Corporation 
is required to make a cash payment of at least 


5 per cent. of the purchase price. After that he 


is required to devote at least 25 per cent. of 
his earnings each year to payments of principal, 
interest, taxes, and fire insurance until the 
building is entirely paid for. After deducting 
the estimated cost of insurance and taxes the 
balance of the 25 per cent. is divided into 
twelve equal parts which represent the monthly 
instalments. The average buyer will pay for 
his house in ten years.’ — M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


PRELIMINARY Notes ON THE Boot AND 
~HOE Inpustry. J. Loveday and S. H. Munro. 
‘dustrial Fatigue Research Board, Report 

10. Boot and Shoe Series No. 1, His 


\Mlajesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1920, pp. 


32. — This report is divided into four sections: 


the first, an historical sketch of the boot and 
shoe industry in England; the second, a descrip- 
tion of the processes of boot and shoe making; 
the third, an account of an investigation of daily 
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output of several factories; and the final section, 
a report of an experiment on rest pauses. 

The analysis of records of daily output, which 
in many industries has yielded information of 
great value, has proved somewhat disappoint- 
ing when applied to the boot and shoe industry. 
Boot and shoe factories are usually com- 
paratively small; none of the operations, except 
one or two minor processes, are strictly auto- 
matic; the industry is essentially a “‘following- 
on” manufacture, the worker’s output being 
determined in part by what is done in preced- 
ing processes. Records were obtained from five 
factories, all of which showed a low output on 
Saturday as compared with other days of the 
week. Some manufacturers, recognizing this 
fact, have abandoned Saturday work alto- 
gether, and it is their experience that Friday’s 
output does not fall off to the same extent as 
does Saturday’s output under the old plan. It 
is shown that where two or more records are 
available for the same operation, the more 
highly skilled workman has a more regular 
graph and shows less inclination to fall off in 
his work toward the end of the week. This 
occurs so frequently that a very irregular 
graph or serious falling off beginning early in 
the week will be found, in the great majority of 
cases, to coincide with a low output. 

The experiment on rest pauses consisted of a 
study of the comparative output and general 
results from working some double presses with 
teams of three girls, each operative working for 
forty minutes in each hour and resting twenty 
minutes, replacing the old method of employing 
two girls continuously through the day. The 
result was that the total increase of output on 
six presses amounted to more than 44 per cent. 

-a result obtained with a reduction of the 
working hours of the individual operative by 
one-third, and without the addition of new 
machines. The effect upon the workers was 
good. At first they were opposed to the new 
system, but experience reconciled them to it, 
and none wished to return to the old system. 
All that were interviewed declared that their 
health had improved, and that they no longer 
felt tired out when the day’s work was over. 
The benefit of the new system was felt espe- 
cially by the weaker and the less highly skilled 
girls. — G. E. Partridge. 


SICKNESS FREQUENCY AMONG INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYEES: DISEASE PREVALENCE AMONG 
WaAGE-EARNERS DURING THE First HALF OF 


THE YEAR 1920. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., P),) 
Health Rep., Dec. 3; 1920, 35, No. 49, 2897_ 
2907. — The work here reported is being doy¢ 
by the Statistical Office of the Public He.|t) 
Service with the aid of a committee of {he 
American Public Health Association, and jp. 
cludes the collection, tabulation, and publica. 
tion of information concerning the prevalence 
of disease among the wage-earning population. 
The cases included in the present study are 
those which caused disability for one week op 
longer, and the data are obtained from sick. 
benefit associations. The tables show that the 
recurrence of the influenza epidemic in the 
early months of the year has determined the 
type of the seasonal variation for the whole 
group of diseases, and that the apex of the 
curve falls in February. Segregating all dis- 
eases except grippe and influenza, there appears 
to be a steady decline in the frequency rate 
from the beginning of the year through June 
when the reports terminate, except for a slight 
rise during May. The main causes of disability 
are found in the general, respiratory and diges- 
tive diseases. The respiratory diseases show a 
very large seasonal fluctuation, and are very 
prevalent as compared with other diseases in 
the first month of summer. The digestive dis- 
eases were the second largest group, the general 
diseases, in every month except April, being 
slightly less prevalent. Next to influenza and 
grippe, the most prevalent diseases were 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and diseases of the 
pharynx, principally tonsillitis. Rheumatism 
occurred more frequently in June than in the 
winter months, and its incidence rate was fairly 
high in that month for all the Jarge groups con- 
tributing to the materials for the study. In 
some other respects, however, wide variations 
were found in the reports from different groups. 
The frequency rate for two associations for 
February, for example, stand in the ratio to one 
another of one to seven, and in April another 
association shows six times as much sickness as 
the Jower in the two just mentioned. ‘These 
marked: differences are regarded as_ strong 
reasons for a careful study not only of the 
causes of illness in the different plants, but of 
the conditions which give rise to them. . 
Co-operation is invited in the collection © 
sickness statistics. “‘While the number of re 
porting associations has been considera)ly 
augmented of late, it is hoped that more es'a)- 
lishments will report the disabilities occurs 
among their employees.” — G. E. Partrid 
























‘ie TypoGRAPHICAL INDUSTRY IN Rome. 
( fRanelletti. Abstracted as follows from 
pollettino Ufficiale Municipale, 1919, in I 
javoro, Dec. 31, 1920, 11, No. 8, 247.—A. 
Ranclletti made an investigation of this, the 
jost important industry in Rome. He found 
eonditions good in about half the shops, me- 
diocre in a third, bad in a fifth. Three-quarters 
of the employees are men, 5 per cent. of them 
hovs from 10 to 15 years of age. The sickness 
rate is 29 per cent., with many cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. The death rate is high, 
especially from diseases of the respiratory 
system and tuberculosis, and the causes are to 
be found in the early age at which work is 
hevun, the fact that the trade attracts weak- 
lines, and the overcrowded, ill-ventilated print- 
ing shops with the danger of lead poisoning. 
There is a high mortality among the children of 
printers, especially if the mother is employed 
in printing. — Alice Hamilton. 


I 


ConpITIONS AFFECTING HEALTH IN THE 
Mittinery Inpustry. 8S. D. Hubbard and 
Christine R. Kefauver. Month. Bull. N. Y. 
City Dept. Health, April, 1920, 10, No. 4, 
81-97. — Investigations made by the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene of the Department of 
Health revealed almost incredible conditions 
in the millinery industry. This industry is 
carried on to a great extent in small shops, 
many of them located in converted tenements 
unsuited to the purpose. The industry in- 
cludes so many different processes, often carried 
on in different establishments, that it is best 
to treat it according to its subdivisions, such 
as artificial flowers, velvets, frame making, 
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feathers (treating, finishing, dyeing), dyeing, 
assembling, and selling. 

In the making of artificial flowers, the con- 
ditions are very bad. Gas is used extensively in 
the processes, and is both a fire,hazard and a 
menace to the health. Wood alcohol, often 
disguised by artificial coloring, arsenic, and 
white lead are employed. Irregularity of hours 
of employment is another evil, and hours are 
extended by home work, ostensibly taken for 
other members of the family, but presumably 
often done by the shop-worker, and not infre- 
quently by very young children. 

In velvet working, there is danger from 
moving machinery, from the presence of more 
or less continuous moisture and from the use 
of acids and alkalies in watery solutions under 
conditions especially favorable for producing 
irritation of the skin. Ventilation is insuffi- 
cient, since proper ventilation interferes with 
the processes. Myositis often results from the 
work, and those who continue in it for long 
periods frequently show deposits similar to 
those observed in rheumatoid arthritis. 

The treating of feathers and the making of 
feather ornaments are difficult to make sani- 
tary under any conditions, but, added to their 
natural dirty and insanitary hazards, they are 
very commonly carried on in quarters unfit for 
any manufacturing purposes, where fire risks 
are great, lighting poor, and washing facilities 
negligible. In some of the processes there is 
danger from chemicals. And yet, despite these 
very bad conditions, workers were found quite 
indifferent to them. 

A bibliography of twenty titles is appended 
to the article. — G. E. Partridge. 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS: 


SPECIAL TESTS IN THE SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES 


Report on Psycutatry. Henry R. Stedman 
and Donald J. MacPherson. Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jour., Nov. 11, 1920, 183, No. 20, 579- 
25+. — Psychiatry as an aid to industrial effi- 
cleicy is reviewed. A reasonable application 
0! psychiatry to industry would seem to be the 
‘ollowing: (1) physical examination of all appli- 
Cults for work; (2) mental examination by a 
D ! od of training and observation, or by men- 
“U ‘ests; (3) keeping in personal touch with 

yees’ individual problems by means of 
‘| toremen, a system of watching individual 
‘icy, or a sympathetic staff; (4) training 


the industria] physician to appreciate human 
nature in the light of dynamic psychology. — 
Barnett Cohen. 


THe PrReEsENT ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYEES TO 
INpusTRIAL PsycnuoLoay. Susie S. Brierley. 
Abstracted as follows from Brit. Jour. Psy- 
chology, March, 1920, 10, pp. 210-227, in 
Mental Hygiene, Oct., 1920, 4, No. 4, 970- 
973. — It is difficult to get the “feel” of an 
original article from an abstract, although in 
this particular case the reviewer is generous 
with quotations. Miss Brierley’s viewpoint 
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seems to be broad and sympathetic and she 
does not neglect details. She gives five reasons 
for antagonism on the part of the workers to 
industrial hygiene: (1) suspicion of the mo- 
tives behind the movement; (2) jealousy for 
the solidarity of the workers; (3) fear of in- 
creased monotony; (4) dread of loss of crafts- 
manship; (5) emphasis on the value of human 
personality. It would seem that she omits the 
usual reaction of the layman to psychiatry — 
the fear of exposing his failings to a critical 
analysis and the dread of the stigma of being 
found to have mental trouble. She does not 
confine her observation to the worker and his 
job, but detaches him from his environment and 
analyzes his psychology as a citizen and a 
human being. As the British labor unions are 
more powerful and more ably led than those in 
this country,-the study of the workers’ mass 
psychology should be of particular interest. — 
Stanley Cobb. 


VOCATIONAL SELECTION FOR SPECIALIZED 
Tasks: A Srupy OF SELECTIVE TESTS FOR 
HouvueritH-MAcHINE OPERATIVES. Jour. Ap- 
plied Psychology, June-Sept., 1920, 4, Nos. 2 
and 3, 186-206. — A poor selective process will 
result in the choice of many candidates who 
will never make good workers, and from this it 
follows that money is spent unnecessarily in 
the trial and error process, that more workers 
are employed than would be necessary with 
proper selection, and that the general tone of 
the working force is lowered, offering fruitful 
soil for dissatisfaction and unrest. At the pres- 
ent time, there are two evils — the hit-or-miss 
selective plan, and the patent, or made-over- 
night “‘scientific’> method, which includes the 
offers of charlatans who have become very 
numerous in the field of personnel work. 

As a sample of the scientific method applied 
to the evaluation of tests, the writer offers a 
comparative study of the results of Civil Serv- 
ice examinations of candidates for Hollerith- 
machine operatives, and the results of nine 
psychological tests selected from the Wood- 
worth-Wells series. Correlations of actual 
ability in the work, as measured by speed and 
accuracy, with the score in the psychological 
tests and with the marks obtained in the 
Civil Service examinations, were computed, 
and it was found that the correlation of the 
tests with ability was 50 per cent. greater than 
the correlation of the commission’s marks with 
ability. — G. E. Partridge. 


A New APPLICATION OF PsyYCHOLOGY To [y- 
pustry. H.C. Link. Jour. Applied Psycholozy, 
June-Sept., 1920, 4, Nos. 2 and 3, 244-049 
— This is a study of a typical industrial prob. 
lem. The foreman of a group of eighty bullet 
inspectors said that the rate of pay for the 
work, done as piece-work, was too low: the 
time-study man said that the rate was a just 
one. Investigation of the group by means of 
the Woodworth-Wells cancellation test and 
group checking test, which had shown high 
correlations in previous examinations of jp- 
spectors, showed that the bullet inspectors 
were poorer than any other group of inspectors 
in the processes tested, and that the trouble 
was, therefore, probably due to the compara- 
tive inferiority of the group rather than to the 
rate of payment. With this determined, inci- 
dental causes of discouragement were looked 
for. It was found that dissatisfaction and de- 
pression were caused by certain regulations in 
regard to returning for re-inspection work in 
which mistakes were found. It was discovered 
that the units subject to return and re-inspec- 
tion were unnecessarily large, and that the 
custom of returning all imperfect work to the 
inspector at the close of the day caused dis- 
content and depression, leaving the inspector 
with work which must be done the following 
day without pay. These sources of trouble 
were easily corrected. Although such problems, 
the writer maintains, are not psychological 
problems in the strictest sense, they are broadly 
psychological, and they constitute an impor- 
tant part of industrial psychology. —G. E. 
Partridge. 


Tue Puiace INpustRIAL MepicInE Has IN A 
Lasor Pouicy. Otto Geier. Factory, Nov. |, 
1920, 25, No. 9, 1416-1417. — The writer calls 
attention to the fact that many managers lack 
a carefully defined labor policy although they 
are unwilling to accept any such policy as out- 
lined by others. 

In developing a labor policy it is necessary to 
have some one who can maintain an intimate 
contact with the workers. No one is in a better 
position to accomplish this than the plant 
physician. His activities should include @ 
much broader field than those of pure medicine. 
Much of his work should be educational. He 
should have a broad understanding of the 
problems of industrial relations, employment 
procedure, and the safety and sanitary req\r@ 
ments of the plant in which he is employed. 
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Te management should not be satisfied with 
‘2 doctor who can be hired at a nominal 
| alary. It should place itself in a position to 

y adequately and to demand a highly intelli- 
ov at type of medical service. — C. H. Paull. 


BritpING A BretrTeER Force or WorKERS. 
Eugene S. Benge. Factory, Oct. 15, 1920, 24, 
No. 8, 1287-1239. — This article is an attempt 
+ show how trade tests may be developed for 
use In employment departments. There are 
four general types of trade tests in use at the 
present time. These are (1) the written test; 
2) the performance test which involves the 
doing of some definite task; (3) the picture test 
in which the individual is asked to supply 
something missing in an illustration; and (4) 
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the oral test in which the individual is asked 
certain questions regarding the occupation in- 
volved. In the development of any trade test 
there are four steps: gathering of trade infor- 
mation; proper stating of questions; standard- 
ization by trial upon individuals of known 
ability; and final revision. 

Material for trade tests can be best obtained 
from men actually at work in the trade. Where 
pictures are required illustrations from tech- 
nical or similar journals are often helpful. 

In the standardization of tests those adopted 
for final use should be proved to apply to the 
particular class of workmen for whom they are 
intended. The writer gives a chart for express- 
ing visually the values of various tests as ap- 
plied to types of workers. — C. H. Paull. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


CouRTS AND THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
Workers’ Sarety. Schilling. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Dec., 1920, 8, No. 12, 225-228. — 
There is a certain amount of complaint at the 
failure to impose suitable penalties for viola- 
tions of the rules for industrial safety. The 
lack of co-operation of the industrial inspectors 
and the prosecuting attorneys is believed to be 
partly responsible. The proper observance of 
the existing laws and rules of practice by these 
officials would help. Some suggested new rules 
of procedure for prosecution of cases and the 
carrying out of sentences are given. — E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


OBJECTIVES AND ReEsuLTS IN LEGISLATION 
FOR THE ProtEecTION OF WorKERS. Koelsch. 
Abstracted as follows from Deutsch. med. 
Wehnschr., 1919, Vol. 45, 347-349 by Globig in 
Hyg. Rundschau, May 1, 1920, 30, No. 9, 283- 
“54. — “Of the demands of the Erfurt pro- 

vram for the year 1891 the author mentions as 
obtained the eight-hour normal working day, 
the unbroken rest period of thirty-six hours in 
each week, and the forbidding of the payment 
in goods rather than money, the truck system. 
The age limit for industrial child labor remains 
ill at 13, not at 14 as demanded. The forbid- 
ig of night work extends at present only to 
— and children and to bakeries. Of the 

‘urther demand for a supervision of all indus- 
ial pursuits, up to the present time the mer- 
ntile and commercial pursuits are excluded. 


~ 


( 


c 


In the discussion of the demand of the Erfurt 
program for a thorough industrial hygiene the 
author describes the present expansion of the 
industrial medical service and its future. For 
the training of industrial physicians he desires 
more contact with practical life, continuation 
courses, etc.’ — K. L. Sevringhaus. 


REGULATIONS OF JAN. 27, 1920 oF THE Im- 
PERIAL MINisTER OF LABOR FOR THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF WORKS FOR 
THE PREPARATION OF LEAD COLORS AND OTHER 
Leap Compounps. Abstracted as follows from 
Reichs-Gesetzbl., p. 109, by G. in Hyg. Rund- 
schau, March 15, 1920, 30, No. 6, 187-188. — 
‘According to No. 11 of the Regulations the 
employer must forewarn employees who will 
come into contact with lead-containing sub- 
stances as to the deleterious effects of lead on 
health and the conduct required while in con- 
tact with such materials. He must give them 
the notice published by the imperial minister of 
labor. 

“The above-mentioned Lead Notice, printed 
in the Veréff. d. Reichs-Ges.-A., 1920, No. 7, p. 
127, is as follows: 

‘*** Every one is liable to the danger of lead 
poisoning who in the course of his work comes 
into contact with lead or lead compounds 
(except lead sulphide), or other lead- containing 
substances. This danger is the greater since 
this poison (excepting sugar of Jead) does not 
reveal its presence to the worker by either 
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smell or taste, thereby warning him before it is 
taken into the body. Lead poisoning usually 
occurs in this wise: Lead which has remained 
clinging to the hands, clothing or beard gets 
into the mouth in small amounts during eating, 
drinking, or the smoking, snuffing or chewing 
of tobacco, or the dust is breathed during work. 
The lead accumulates slowly in the body and 
brings on the poisoning sooner or later, accord- 
ing to the amount of the poison absorbed and 
to the resistance of the worker. If a blue-gray 
border (lead-line) appears on the gums near 
the edge of the teeth, this is an indication that 
an appreciable amount of lead has already been 
taken into the body and that an attack of lead 
poisoning threatens to occur. The existence of 
a lead-line should cause the worker to be more 
careful than before to see that he takes in no 
more lead; he still has it in his power to escape 
an attack. Otherwise there will occur often 
very soon, at times however only after weeks or 
months, the real lead poisoning which is truly 
painful, lingering, and under certain circum- 
stances dangerous to life. 

“Prevention of Lead Sickness. — Lead poi- 
soning can be avoided with certainty by care 
and cleanliness. Especially are the following 
points to be observed: (1) As far as possible 
during work the hands and working clothes are 
to be guarded against soiling with lead, lead 
compounds or lead-containing substances. The 
nails should be kept closely cut. During work 
smoking, snuffing, or chewing tobacco is to be 
omitted. Cigars, tobacco, pipes and other 
smoking articles shall not be carried into the 
working rooms. (2) Workers may not eat, 
drink, or leave the place of work until they have 
first taken off their working clothes and thor- 
oughly washed their hands with soap and 
brushes. The face and especially the beard 
deserve a careful cleansing if they have become 
soiled during the work. (3) In all lead work the 
above mentioned work clothes are to be worn. 
To avoid the breathing in of lead-containing 
dust, in all work where dust is formed, if the 
dust is not completely and immediately carried 
off by suction, respirators, damp sponges or 
muslin bands, which cover nose and mouth, are 
to be worn. (4) The widely accepted belief that 
the regular use of certain drugs (potassium 
iodide, sulphur pills, Glauber’s salt and other 
cathartics) or the drinking of milk is sufficient 
protection against Jead poisoning is not justi- 
fied. On the other hand a certain value is to be 
attributed to a strong and well nourished con- 


dition and therefore also to the drinking of 
milk. The use of alcoholic drinks, especia||y 
of brandy, i increases the danger of an attack of 
lead poisoning and is therefore to be shunned. 
(5) Exercise in the open air, gymnasium, batlis, 
etc., make the body more resistant and should 
therefore be made use of as much as possible. 
If a worker who comes into contact with lead, 
lead compounds, or lead-containing substances 
is taken sick, in the interest of himself and his 
family he should at once consult a physician 
and tell him immediately that he comes jn 
contact with lead in his work.’ 

“In No. 17 of the ‘ Regulations’ it is pro- 
vided that the investigation and supervision of 
the condition of health of lead workers is to be 
assigned to a physician approved and em- 
powered for the purpose by the higher goy- 
ernment board. This authorization is to be 
conferred only after the physician has taken 
oath to follow a certain course of service as pre- 
scribed by the imperial minister of labor. This 
course of service is described in the same place 
referred to above, p. 127. It contains in an 
appendix a guide to special methods of study 
for the confirmation of a case of lead poisoning: 
(1) hemoglobin determination; (2) search in 
the blood for stippled erythrocytes; (3) blood 
pressure determination; (4) search in the urine 
for hematoporphyrin.” — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Frencw Court Decisions REGARDING IN- 
CAPACITIES FROM INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Jour. Société de 
Statistique de Paris, June, 1920, in Month. 
Labor Rev., Sept., 1920, 11, No. 3, 162. — 
“The French industrial accident law of April 9, 
1898, provides that a totally and permanently 
injured person shall receive compensation 
equal to two-thirds of such person’s yearly 
earnings, but the law does not indicate what 
constitutes a total permanent injury nor does it 
establish any basis for computing the industrial 
incapacity resulting from various lesions. 

“During the twenty years the law has been in 
operation the decisions of the courts, though not 
invariably settling these important questions, 
serve as a criterion. 

“The burden of the proof is on the injured 
person; the judges must estimate the effect 0! 
the injury on normal industrial capacity. Com- 
pensation is invariably based on the earnings of 
the injured at the time of the accident. The 
probabilities of future increase in earnings and 
aggravated injuries, due to the act of the 1 
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‘ured, have not been considered. ‘Total in- 
pacity 1s understood as rendering the injured 
jepson ineapable not only of performing his 
jsual work but also any other remunerative 
labor...» Permanent infirmity resulting 
om slow and prolonged development due to 
sormal and continued labor not compensable.”’ 
The determination of the amount of compensa- 
‘ion depends upon the effect of the injury on 
ihe injured person’s industrial capacity. — 
\L. Dent. 


A Prea ror More AbDEQUATE COMPENSA- 
son Rates. &. Stewart. U. S. Bur. Labor 
Statis.. Month. Labor Rev., Dec., 1920, 11, 
No. 6, 1-8. —It is probably generally admitted 
that compensation, even under the conditions 
prevailing at the time when the laws were 
passed, has never been adequate. But now 
conditions are much worse. Even in the most 
liberal states the workman receives a much 
smaller percentage of his wages as compensa- 
tion, and the total cost of compensation for the 
employer is a very much smaller percentage of 
the payroll than in 1916. The trouble is caused 
by the waiting time and by the provision for 
maximum compensation. 

The writer’s main point is that “‘if it is agreed 
that the statutory percentage is a fair division 
of the burden as between the employer and 
the employee, then the question of the justice 
of removing the complications caused by the 
weekly minimum is one that it would seem 
might be fair to consider.” To show how the 
present regulations work, tables are presented 
indicating, for the states providing compensa- 
tion, the relation of the statutory weekly com- 
pensation to the standard wages received by 
specified occupations; the actual percentages of 
wages received as compensation, for 1920, by 
specified occupations; the actual percentages of 
wages received as compensation by structural 
iron workers for specified years; and other 
useful computations bearing on the case. 

The following statements are typical: Con- 
necticut, which apparently in 1920 paid a man 
earning $40 per week 35 per cent. of his wages if 
ujured, owing to her seventeen day waiting 
period did in fact pay him but 31.7 per cent.; 
and in the case of Delaware, where a ‘fourteen 
day waiting period obtains, instead of an ap- 
rent 57.5 per cent. we find an actual 29.7 per 
'. —G. E. Partridge. 


~*~ 


YSTEMS OF MepbIcAL Service. John W. 
well. Mod. Med., Dec., 1920, 2, No. 12, 


802. — The present Medical Aid Act of the 
state of Washington was passed in 1917 as an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, found to be absolutely necessary for the 
provision of efficient treatment for injured 
workmen. ‘The separate board which ad- 
ministers the amendment has provided two 
systems: (1) the “Contract System,”’ whereby 
“an employer may, with the consent of 51 per 
cent. of his employees, enter into a contract 
with a physician or hospital for the care of his 
injured workmen, this contract to be approved 
by the Medical Aid Board and the contractor 
to receive 90 per cent. of the money contrib- 
uted from such employer and his employees 
for medical aid as payment for this service;”’ 
and (2) the “State’s Plan” whereby “‘all em- 
ployers who see fit not to contract pay all of 
the medical aid money into the medical aid 
fund, out of which all surgical, hospital and 
other bills for injured workmen are paid,” and 
the employee is given free choice of physician 
and hospital in the first instance. The Medical 
Aid Act provides that a physician and surgeon 
shall be chairman of the board, and delegates 
to him, with the approval of the board, the 
administration of rules and regulations, thus 
enabling the board to consider efficiency of 
treatment only; for instance, while the man 
has the choice of his physician in the first in- 
stance, the board can, if it thinks best, move a 
patient who is seriously injured to another 
locality where he can receive the best possible 
treatment for his particular injury. This 
provision allows the board to take up recon- 
structive or post-operative work and is the 
greatest feature of the Medical Aid Act in 
Washington at present. — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 


MepicaAL SERVICE UNDER THE MaAssa- 
CHUSETTS WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Francis D. Donoghue. Mod. Med., Dec., 1920, 

No. 12, 803-805. — ‘*‘From a modest be- 
ginning, the medical work of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Accident Board has greatly de- 
veloped until its importance is now second to 
no other provision of the law, not excepting 
even compensation provisions. From a little 
section dealing with the furnishing of medical 
and hospital services during the first two weeks 
after the injury only, the law has been amended 
until it now takes in every case of serious and 
unusual injury, provides for reasonable medical 
and hospital treatment and medicines for the 
full period of hospital care, under the wise and 
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broad interpretation given the ‘ unusual case’ 
provision of the law by the Board, and lately 
has been amended so that the Board may, 
whenever in its opinion such appurtenances are 
beneficial, order the insurer to furnish and pay 
for artificial appliances and thus get the em- 
ployee back into industry within the shortest 
possible period of time.”” The medical features 
of the law have been given a place among the 
most important sections of the statute, and 
have been amended to provide that hospital 
records, duly certified, and the written report 
of the “impartial physician” shall be admitted 
as evidence before the Board. 

The work of the Medical Department, estab- 
lished in 1914, embraces the systematization 
of the vast amount of medical information re- 
quired under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; advice with reference to all medical prob- 
lems; the outlining of the fundamental medical 
facts required to decide whether disputed cases 
are covered by law; and “the preparation of 
such cases impartially for hearing, in order 
that provisions of the Act may be made effec- 
tive speedily and with the least possible cost 
and annoyance to the parties at interest.” It 
further includes the selection and supervision 
of the “impartial examining physicians.” They 
are chosen, if possible, from a locality near the 
employees’ home, but in some cases it becomes 
necessary for patients to report for examina- 
tion to Boston or some other large center. 
“In all cases the aim in selecting physicians is 
to provide the man whose training and ex- 
perience fit him to examine and report expertly, 
according to the special features involved in the 
case, not only as to the past disability but as to 
future treatment. When the impartial report is 
received at the medical advisor’s office, the case 
is first read by him to make sure the report 
covers the necessary points. Copies are then 
sent to the employees, insurance companies, 
and perhaps to other persons directly inter- 
ested, so that everyone has a medical opinion 
which under the law has the weight of being 
entirely separated from any direct interest in 
behalf either of the employee or of the insur- 
ance company. The impartial physician has 
eliminated the professional witness who ap- 
peared in court for or against the claimant. It 
was found that in Massachusetts malingering 
was almost unknown and that what was needed 
from the specialist was his aid in restoring 
function rather than in determining whether or 
not the disability existed. “The great success 


of the Accident Board has come from the »)}; 


il- 
ization of the best medical brains in the «yy. 
monwealth.” The medical advisor’s office oj yo. 
informal opinions in insured fatal cases: jy 


cases where additional compensation for jer. 
manent disabilities is in question; and_ jy 
instances of disputed bills. Many questions 
are thus settled informally, although neithe; 
side is thereby prevented from having a fornya| 
hearing and decision. 

One of the difficulties that the Industria! 
Accident Board faces, and one which ij] 
eventually be eliminated by a more carefy| 
checking up of practitioners and hospitals by 
the Massachusetts Board of Registration in 
Medicine or some other state board, is the 
decision in cases where the employee has 
chosen his own doctor or hospital and has 
chosen unwisely. But under present conditions. 
“outside of a law providing specifically for 
complete medical and hospital care for the full 
period of incapacity, the Massachusetts law, as 
interpreted by the members of the Industrial 
Accident Board, could not be improved upon.” 
— Elizabeth C. Putnam. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION, WITH EspeciAL 
REFERENCE TO Loss or Vision. Frank Allport. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 17, 1920, 74, No. 
3, 166-168. — The writer calls attention to the 
possibility of considerable injustice being done 
to employers in awarding compensation in 
cases of eye injury. Lack of properly estab- 
lished standards for measuring impairment of 
vision leads not infrequently to damages being 
allowed beyond the extent of the injury. Ex- 
cept in the case of monocular traumatic 
cataracts, compensation should be based upon 
visual results obtained with glasses rather than 
upon results obtained without glasses. 

It is pointed out that laws are unjust both to 
the worker and to the employer where they 
make the employer responsible for the loss oi 
both eyes when one had been lost at a time 
previous to employment. Such laws pul av 
undue burden upon the employer and at tlie 
same time make the procuring of work more 
difficult for individuals possessing a visu! 
handicap. 

In constructing a table for monocular visti@! 
losses which might well serve as a como! 
standard, the writer points out that iree 
points must be considered: 

1. “What constitutes industrial blindn 
one eye? 
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_ “What is the maximum legal compensa- 

for such blindness? 

- “What are fair and diminishing percent- 

. of visual losses from maximum to mini- 

m?”’ 
aking the standard of the Chicago Ophthal- 
‘ovical Society as being fair, the writer 
Judes that vision worse than 20/200 con- 
‘ites industrial blindness. The answer to 
- second question is at present determined 
-tate laws. In Illinois the maximum for 
nocular blindness is $1200. 

The answer to the third question is worked 
out ina table given on page 168. Varying per- 
centages of visual efficiency are given from 
2 20 to 20/200, the range of percentages being 
100 to 10 per cent. — C. H. Paull. 


Your Liasmity FOR CONCURRENT Com- 
pENSATION. Chesla C. Sherlock. Am. Ma- 
chinist, Nov. 25, 1920, 53, No. 22, 998-1000. — 
This article explains the amount of compensa- 
tion allowable for various degrees of injury 
resulting from the same accident. Court 
decisions of several states are given as ex- 
amples. — G. M. Fair. 

CORRECTIONS VERSUS COMPENSATION OF 
PuysicAL Derects. R.I. Lee and L. T. Brown. 
Abstracted as follows from Am. Jour. Med. Se., 
Nov., 1920, 110, No. 5, 651 in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Jan. 22, 1921, 76, No. 4, 268. — “‘ Lee 
and Brown are not prepared to support the 
theory that many ailments of the nervous 
system or of the gastro-intestinal system are 
related to bad mechanical use of the body. How- 
ever, they state that there is a frequent associa- 
tion of such symptoms with the mechanical use 
of the body. Their investigations have shown 
that albuminuria of young men which is not a 
irue nephritis is associated almost exclusively 
with very bad mechanical use of the body. 
Chey believe that a sufficient case can be made 
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out of correction as against compensation on 
the basis of actual ailments of the back and 
feet, generally conceded to be due to faulty use 
of the body even without the addition of pos- 
sible symptoms connected with other organs. 
Physical training can only accomplish What it is 
expected to accomplish when it is based on 
satisfactory fundamental principles and when 
bodily mechanics is regarded in a similar fashion 
as are the disturbances of any other system of 
the body.” — M. C. Shorley. 


British NationaAL Heartu Insurance Act 
or May 20, 1920. H. J. Harris. U.S. Bur. 
Labor Statis., Month. Labor Rev., Sept., 1920, 
11, No. 3, 1-11. — In this article the author 
points out a number of important changes 
made by this act “‘in the health insurance 
system described in the Monthly Labor Review 
for January, 1920. Pages 45-59.” —R. B. 
Crain. 


OBLIGATORY SICKNESS INSURANCE. Borne. 
Revue d’Hygiéne, April, 1920, 42, No. 4, 252- 
284. — There are presented in detail the legal 
provisions in Switzerland, England, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, and France for includ- 
ing certain specific occupational diseases with 
industrial accidents for which compensation to 
affected»workmen must be paid. The author 
endeavors to make clear that it is impossible 
to provide adequately by such means for com- 
pensation due affected workmen through dis- 
ability which may unquestionably develop 
because of conditions of employment, because 
in many instances the disability cannot be 
demonstrated with necessary exactness to be 
due to conditions of employment. He believes 
that only with compulsory health insurance 
can these doubtful cases receive the proper 
compensation, and presents briefly a proposed 
law already brought before the Chamber. — 


Wade Wright. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


CCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF PERSONS 
BLED IN INpustrY oR OTHERWISE. Voc. 
ary, Aug., 1920, 3, No. 4, 49-51. — An 
assed by Congress and approved by the 
ent on June 2, 1920 provides for the 
‘ion of vocational rehabilitation of per- 
abled in industry or otherwise, and their 
Lo civil employment. It is very difficult 


) 


to obtain even an approximate estimate of the 
number of such cases occurring annually in the 
United States, but the number is probably not 
less than 100,000, and 200,000 may not be too 
high an estimate. The annual yield does not, 
of course, indicate the total number of cases 
accumulated already, and perhaps 600,000 are 
now living who are more or Jess handicapped 
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because of industrial accidents; to this must 
be added the great number of injured persons 
not properly classified as belonging to the in- 
dustrially injured. 

As a contribution to the support of the pro- 
gram of rehabilitation, Congress has appro- 
priated $750,000 for the year 1920-1921, and 
$100,000 a year for the three following years. 
To benefit under the act the several states must 
match this expenditure, and acceptance of the 
federal act by any state makes the state re- 
sponsible for the maintenance and supervision 
of such rehabilitation courses as may be pro- 
vided out of the joint federal and state fund. 
The states will be obliged to maintain organiza- 
tions capable of performing such services as 
keeping a list of persons eligible to rehabilita- 
tion aid, imparting accurate information to 
prospective beneficiaries, determining  eligi- 
bility for rehabilitation and training, system- 
atic personal advisement of these prospective 
beneficiaries, and, in the case of those who 
accept training, continuous advisement and 
supervision during the whole period of training 
and placement. Co-ordination can advanta- 
veously be arranged with state boards for 
vocational education and other state agencies, 
and this is especially true of the agency in every 
state which has charge of the administration 
of the workmen’s compensation act. The first 
and greatest need is publicity; this will be the 
best basis for the individual case work that is to 
come. — G. E. Partridge. 





Bitt Proposrep ror Co-OPERATION BY ALL 
STATES UNDER THE New FeperRAL LAW For 
THE REHABILITATION OF INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLES. 
Frederick MacKenzie. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Dec., 1920, 10, No. 4, 246-249. — On June 2, 
1920, “‘an act to provide for the promotion of 
vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment” was passed by Congress. The 
act authorizes the federal board to allot certain 
sums to the states, “in proportion to popula- 
tion, on condition that each state appropriate 
an equal amount for vocational rehabilitation.” 
To qualify for this allotment and “bring to 
complete success this enlightened development 
of workmen’s compensation .. . each state 
must accept this act, empower its state board 
for vocational education to ca-operate with the 
federal board, arrange for co-operation between 
its state board and its workmen’s compensation 


commission, provide for courses of vocational 
rehabilitation and appoint the state treasirer 
as custodian of funds. Each state board fo, 
vocational rehabilitation must submit its plans 
to the federal board for approval, open its 
courses to disabled federal employees and ye. 
port annually.” Five states (New York. 
Georgia, New Jersey, Nevada and North 
Carolina) have already accepted the provisions 
of this act. In addition nine states (California. 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia) have taken advanced steps for re- 
habilitation of industrial cripples, although they 
have not specifically accepted the federal law. 
Through a_ special provision allowing the 
governor of the state to accept the plan tem- 
porarily in case his legislature did not meet 
before Dec. 31, 1920, it is now in force in 
twenty states (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 
Delaware, Indiana, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia). 

“The present urgent need is the passage of a 
bill by every state to make possible at once full 
co-operation with the national government.” 
The complete text of a tentative draft of such a 
bill, prepared by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, is given in this article 
as an aid to prompt legislative action. — Eliza- 
beth C. Putnam. 





REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCULOUS IN 
Districr 12. L. W. Bartlett. Voc. Summary, 
Nov., 1920, 3, No. 7, 101-102. — An account of 
the vocational training of tuberculous patients 
through the Federal Board in District 12. A 
training in vocational and general subjects 1s 
given while still in the hospital. The factors 
involved in this training are: (1) the selection 
of a training center; and (2) close and constant 
supervision. The most difficult problem in re- 
habilitating the tuberculous is the actual em- 
ployment, which must always be accompanied 
by the strain of competition. Finally the 
author points out that vocational training 1 
the convalescent stage occupies the mind and 
speeds recovery; that proper training converts 
the trainee into a self-sustaining citizen; «nd 
that the welfare of the tuberculous is 0! 1 
tional concern, demanding hospital care, Voce 
tional training and employment.—L. A. >) 
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GENERAL 


Revation OF INpustTRIAL MEDICINE TO 
Pesnric Heattu. R. T. Legge. Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Jan., 1921, 11, No. 1, 62-64. — The 
degenerative diseases are the cause of much un- 
necessary illness and early demise, and, in so far 
as many of these conditions are the result of 
labor, with its industrial fatigue and strain, and 
the environmental surroundings of the worker, 
it behooves the public health official to interest 
himself in industrial hygiene. The modern in- 
dustrial physician must be not only an epide- 
miologist but a hygienist. While the work of 
large plants may be cared for by their own in- 
dustrial physicians yet there are many smaller 
plants, labor camps, and mines without proper 
health supervision, making a “no man’s land” 
Which should be cared for by bureaus of indus- 
‘rial hygiene in federal, state and municipal 
boards of health in charge of specially trained 
*xperts. ‘The public health profession has not 
adequately met its responsibilities unless this 1s 
iq — recognized and provided for. — H. F. 
Smyth, 


43 


Tue Future or INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AS A 


LaBpor Ponicy. Otto P. Geter. Mod. Med., 
Dec., 1920, 2, No. 12, 794-796. — Looming 


large in the universal unrest and disorder which 
are shaking all nations as never before, is an in- 
dustrial strife of proportions beyond imagina- 
tion. Not only is the industrial output fatally 
low at the very moment when mass production 
is most needed, but the disorganized character 
of industrial life pulsating throughout the com- 
munity makes for an unhappy, restricted exist- 
ence and for bad citizenship. 

In no phase of the world’s disorder is it more 
true than in industry that peace and progress 
will not come from the old-time policies and 
diplomacies, but from individual right thinking 
and doing. The old labor policy, which too 
often consisted only in a blind prejudice against 
organized labor and was more properly a lack of 
labor policy, is helpless in meeting the present 
conditions. A new policy —a thoughtful con- 
clusion based on all the basic principles of social 
and economic justice that enter into wage con- 
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ditions, necessarily tempered by the varying 
attitudes of the employer and employees — 
must be formed. Recognizing that while much 
may be learned through broad reading and 
from the practical results of other researchers 
after similar truths, the greatest wisdom will be 
gained through genuine, human relations be- 
tween management and workmen, many leaders 
in industry are establishing personal service, or 
“human relations” departments. Here is the 
great’ opportunity for the industrial physician. 
All better understanding is most successfully 
based upon the better physical and mental 
health of individual workers; and, furthermore, 
the relation between physician and patient is 
that most desired in personal service depart- 
ments — simple, direct and natural, with no 
suggestion of paternalism. ‘Thousands of con- 
tacts are made each year through the medical 
department; and the physician who has the 
support of the management, a knowledge of the 
safety and sanitary requirements of the plant, 
and a broad understanding of the problems of 
industrial relations, has it in his power to make 
a marked contribution toward the solution of 
industrial difficulties and thus of the world-wide 
disorganization of today. — Elizabeth C. Put- 
nam. 


Tyres or PuysiciaNns CONTRACTING WITH 
INpustry. Otto P. Geter. Ed. Mod. Med., 
Dec., 1920, 2, No. 12, 793. — In the discussion 
of a recent committee report concerning 1n- 
dustrial medicine as a specialty made to the 
Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, the defini- 
tion, scope and results of industrial medicine 
were brought up as preliminary to a considera- 
tion of the types of industrial medical practi- 
tioners. Industrial medicine embraces not only 
the care of injured and sick employees as the 
need may arise, but the securing of clean work- 
ing conditions, of state compensation and sick- 
ness insurance, the mechanical safeguarding of 
machinery, physical examination at the time of 
employment and later, and the education of the 
worker in safe mechanical processes, in hygiene, 
in the avoidance of quacks and the wide use of 
the physician and dentist for himself and his 
family. The true industrial physician, there- 
fore, is not one who, in the course of private 
practice, cares for the victims of industrial ac- 
cident; is not one who gives a certain time to 
work within the plant while keeping his chief 
interests outside; is not even one who agrees to 
give some supervision to the sanitation of sev- 


eral factories and to give medical or surgica| 
attention when asked. He is, rather, one yh, 
gives up private practice to enter industry {oy 
the purpose of using his knowledge of medicine. 
surgery, hygiene, safety, economics and_jxy- 
chology to serve the worker and the manave- 
ment. He will bring all his specialized scieic¢ 
to bear upon unhealthy working and living con. 
ditions, and unhealthy attitudes of mind {o- 
ward the job and society, and will therehy 
increase individual and community health. 
wealth, and happiness. — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 





WELFARE IN FactrorteEs AND Worksuops. 
A. M. Anderson. Great Britain Ann. Rep. 
Chief Inspect. Factories and Workshops for the 
Year 1919, 73-82. — Rules were made in 1919 
for examining fruit preserving works, oil cake 
mills, laundries, gut scraping, manufacture of 
hollow ware, galvanizing, and herring pickling 
works. Inspectors report good progress in se- 
curing legally or voluntarily improved condi- 
tions. 

Voluntary messrooms, canteens, lavatories, 
cloakrooms, and lunchrooms were found in 
many factories in Sheffield; such, over the king- 
dom, ‘get the pick of the labour in the neigh- 
bourhood.”” In practically all new factories 
most of these things are provided for, but in 
older factories where room is scarcely available 
progress must be slow unless compulsion 1s 
brought to bear. Slowness in these things Is 
greater in cotton than in woolen manufactures. 
In the Lancashire and Yorkshire districts and 
in the metal industries in the Midlands, “there 
is, with one or two exceptions, practically no 
welfare work.” In glass works, bichromate, fruit 
preserving, and oil cake works, requirements are 
well in progress. 

Drinking Water. — Here the order of 1917 1s 
giving the results anticipated. 

Canteen and Messroom. — Advance is tardy 
in this branch of welfare work but there are 
many exceptions. Canteen service is best in 
engineering, wire making, iron founding, g@s 
works, india rubber works and woolen mills. 
Messroom service is best in paper making, 0x 
and stationery, drugs and ink making, brewing 
and beer bottling, job dyeing and rag sorting, 
and excellent development appears in clothing 
factories in the Northwest Division and North 
London. “Since the institution of this cantee!, 
fainting attacks which used to vary from two to 
ten a day have fallen to about one a week. — A 
separate canteen is maintained for men. ‘ 0! 
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“tions are as yet less favorable in many work- 
hops in London and in city factories. In 
‘eland progressive firms are arranging mess- 
soms and the spirit is encouraging. 
Protective Clothing, Conveniences. — Regula- 
‘ions require protective clothing when material 
sich as potassium bichromate is handled, or 
vhen the work itself is hot or dirty. 

in Seotland the requirements of the welfare 
order in regard to women are being carried out, 
especially in glass works. In fruit preserving 
and laundries advance is variable but progres- 
sive. 

Seats. — Seats are supplied by various pros- 
»erous industries and are found to conserve the 
powers of the employees. In the Northeast 
Division nearly everyone in a cotton spinning 
mill had a comfortable seat and the women 
could watch their machines better when seated. 
In Yorkshire and Lancashire a majority of mills 
had no seats. 

Volunteer Welfare in Shale Oil Works. — 
Rules have been observed in Scottish shale 
works during the past year protecting workmen 
from spent shale dust and fumes; for shelters, 
protective clothing and spray baths; periodical 
medical examination, first aid and ambulance, 
and special treatment of skin affections, with 
gratifying results. Masks are provided when 
the atmosphere is poisonous. 

Welfare in the Fish Curing Industry. — The 
special hardship of this work engaged the atten- 
tion of welfare workers for many years before 
the war. This seasonal trade is carried on 
by women in October and November on the 
beaches in sheds with three sides open to the 
weather. Housing was inadequate and many 
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workers, after hours of standing at the farlanes, 
had long distances to go for lodgings and food. 
Many suffered from salt sores, due to salt en- 
tering the cuts made by knives in gutting fish. 
The inspectors all reported need for mess and 
rest rooms, first-aid stations, cloak and wash- 
rooms. The worst conditions were at Yarmouth 
and at Lowestoft. — F. Fremont-Smith. 


THe Lona Day: Does It Pay? Ed. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1920, 10, No. 4, 264- 
272. — The considerations of leisure for citizen- 
ship, for recreation, and for home life and 
protection against strain should be the funda- 
mentals for determining hours of labor. Long 
hours, though popularly supposed to be elim- 
inated, are still very real in the steel industry. 

The three conventional objections urged 
against the shorter shift are: (1) The company 
cannot afford it. As a matter of fact, it has 
been proved invariably true that, when the 
transfer has been made thoughtfully and scien- 
tifically, it not only does not cost more, but it 
actually pays. (2) The men do not want it. 
This is true if it means cut wages, but expe- 
rience proves that wages are not decreased but 
often increased because of the increased effi- 
ciency of the worker. (3) It will open wider the 
door to foreign competition. The contrary is 
true because the efficiency of the highly paid, 
scientifically trained American workman is so 
much greater that “fear of foreign competition 
has been reduced or even cut out entirely in this 
country in factories under a careful reorganiza- 
tion, a feature of which was the shorter shift.” 
— Elizabeth C. Putnam. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


MLECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC STUDIES IN ACUTE 
Poisontnas. E. Schott. Arch. f. exper. Path. u. 
Pharmakol., Sept. 24, 1920, 87, No. 5, 21. — 
lhe author gives the graphic records and pro- 
Locols of a number of experiments upon frogs, 
suinea-pigs, and rabbits, given large doses of 

irlous poisons, sodium salicylate, benzol, 
‘ctrachlormethane, ethyl chloride, chloroform, 
ether and alcohol. These substances, which are 


course encountered in many technical proc-, 


es, each produce a more or less characteristic 
‘ration in the form of the electrocardiogram, 


which Schott believes might be of diagnostic 
value clinically. — T. J. Putnam. 


Toxic Errects or CARBON Monoxip. W. /7. 
Wilmer. Am. Jour. Ophth., Feb., 1921, 4, 
No. 2, 73-90. — The bulk of this article is de- 
voted to a description of the experiences of a 
family in a “‘haunted house.’ The odor of gas 
was often noticed and on investigation a leaky 
furnace was found. The symptoms, chiefly 
auditory and visual hallucinations, were attrib- 
uted to carbon monoxide intoxication. A case 
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of optic neuritis, found in a member of this 
family four years after leaving the house, was 
considered by the writer to be due to carbon 
monoxide poisoning. — H. $. Forbes. 


ASPHYXIATION IN GARAGES. N. Y. Dept. 
Labor, Special Bull. No. 101, Dec., 1920, pp. 
23. — This report is based chiefly on an inspec- 
tion of 1,308 garages and auto-repair shops in 
New York State. One hundred and thirteen 
cases of asphyxiation (degree not stated) were 
found within two years. All but twelve of these 
occurred outside of New York City, indicating 
the greater danger in smaller garages where 
men may be working singly. 

The concentration of carbon monoxide, the 
chief poisonous constituent of exhaust gas, is 
given as 0.05 per cent. to cause headache, and 
0.2 per cent. to be very dangerous. These 
figures are quoted from Haldane. In consider- 
ing the question of chronic exhaust gas poisoning 
no mention is made of benzol being a possible 
important factor. Better garage ventilation is 
urged. Only thirty-six garages of the 1,308 had 
the better type of ventilation by tube from the 
exhaust pipe heading directly out of doors. — 
H. S. Forbes. 


Tue Sprnau Fivur in Carson Monoxipe 
Porsontnc. Legry and Lermoyez. Abstracted 
as follows from Presse méd., Nov. 13, 1920, 28, 
p. 816, in Il Lavoro, Dec. 31, 1920, 11, No. 8, 
238. — Lumbar puncture made under certain 
conditions affords a valuable aid in the diag- 
nosis of carbon monoxide poisoning. The fluid 
comes out under increased pressure, is clear, 
with a slight sediment of red blood cells and of 
leukocytes, two-thirds of which are polynu- 
clears and one-third mononuclears. This cyto- 
logic meningeal reaction is to be attributed to a 
congestive and hemorrhagic process in the 
cortex. — Alice Hamilton. 


KXTENSIVE INTRAVITAL CLOTTING IN ILLU- 
MINATING-GAS PoIsONING. FE. Hedinger. Vrtl- 
jschr. f. gerichtl. Med., April, 1920, 59, series 3, 
No. 2, 177-181. — In cleaning a plugged pipe at 
a gas plant, a 45-year old workman was forced 
to breathe an unusual amount of illuminating 
gas, so that in the afternoon he complained of a 
queer taste in his mouth and had no appetite. 
At 3 o'clock the next morning he awoke and 
complained of nausea, and fell flat on the floor 
when he got out of bed. He managed to get 
back to bed again, however. About three hours 


later he had a free movement of the bowels .,,,, | 
felt better, but soon after he suddenly fell de.,q. 

The autopsy was held at 4 p.M., with the {,)] 
lowing results: 

Macroscopic Findings. — Well-marked dex}, 
rigor; skin a striking bright red; no edema: ex- 
treme varicosity of both long saphenous veins, 
especially above the knees; heart large and 
flabby (weight, 370 gm.). In the right heart a 
large dark red clot with a dull surface, which 
was continued into the chief branch of the 
pulmonary artery. The same kind of clot was 
found in the small lung arteries, the inferior 
vena cava, and both interior and exterior com- 
mon iliacs. The femoral veins and the varicose 
saphenous veins were full of bright red blood; 
the lungs were very hyperemic, and scattered 
throughout them were dark red wedge-shaped 
thrombi, measuring 1 to 3 em. The pleura was 
smooth and shining over these spots. The brain 
and other organs showed simple hyperemia. 
Carbon monoxide was present in the blood. 

Microscopic Findings. — In the region of the 
lung infarcts there was extensive invasion of the 
meshwork with crenated red blood corpuscles. 
The alveolar septa and epithelium still showed 
good nuclear staining. The vessels nearby were 
packed full of red blood corpuscles, with some 
fibrin and white blood corpuscles. The large 
thrombi in the lung arteries and in the inferior 
vena cava consisted almost entirely of many red 
blood corpuscles with a little fibrin, suggesting a 
postmortem clot. The long saphenous vein 
showed thickening of the intima in spots, witha 
rather sharp interruption of the elastic intima, 
but without infiltration. The other organs 
showed simple hyperemia. 

It is well known that small thrombi can be 
formed in carbon monoxide poisoning, al- 
though in acute illuminating gas poisoning the 
bright red blood is usually fluid for a long time. 
In this case the author thinks that the extensive 
clotting can be accounted for by the predispos- 
ing condition which was present in the varicose 
veins. The small amount of thrombosis presen! 
was tremendously accelerated by the carbon 
monoxide, so that large enough emboli were 
sent off to cause death. — H. G. Noyes. 


Acute PorsonINGc From Nitrous FuME> 
F. Jacoulet. Abstracted as follows from Par'!s 
méd., Nov. 20, 1920, 10, No. 47, 369, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 8, 1921, 76, No. 2, 144. 
“The plumber had been repairing a ventilator 
opening into the ‘lead rooms’ of a chemic\! 
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_lizer factory, and was exposed to the nitrous 
vos for several minutes. He felt a general 
,ise during the afternoon, and at night de- 
oped a distressing spasmodic cough. By the 
vext morning the dyspnea was extreme, all 
ihe symptoms suggesting suffocating capillary 
lyonehitis. Wet cups were applied and spartein 
and camphorated oil injected without relief. 
\ enesection improved conditions a little but the 
condition grew progressively worse, with sub- 
coma, progressive asphyxia and asystoly, the 
condition desperate by the thirty-sixth hour. 
Then subcutaneous Injection of oxygen through 
, serum needle induced slight progressive im- 
provement. In forty-eight hours more than 80 
liters of oxygen were thus injected, forming an 
emphysema over the entire body to the base of 
the chest, and the man rapidly recovered. In 
Pic and Durand’s case the man was in complete 
coma but recovered after subcutaneous injec- 
tion of 180 liters of oxygen the first day, to a 
total of 230 liters in forty-eight hours. The 
diffusion and absorption of the oxygen are pro- 
moted by light massage; the absorption pro- 
ceeds the more rapidly the more avid the tissues 
for oxygen. Jacoulet knows of only four at- 
tempts to inject oxygen by the vein, and urges 
that for the present it is better to keep to the 
subcutaneous route. This has proved its harm- 
lessness, and these cases demonstrate its 
etheacy.”” — M. C. Shorley. 


PERFORATIONS OF THE NASAL SEPTUM DUE 
TO INHALATION OF ARSENOUS Oxip. L. G. Dun- 
lap. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 26, 1921, 76, 
No. 9, 568. — The author concludes with the 
following summary: 

“1. Arsenous oxid is a valuable by-product 
of the Rocky Mountain copper ore smelting, 
and many workers come into contact with tons 
of the pure product. 

“2. Arsenous oxid causes a characteristic 
septal perforation and associated pathologic 
condition of the skin, throat and eyes. 

“3. Treatment consists of: (a) resection of 
cart lage, producing mucosa to mucesa approxi- 
ion, or, in smaller perforations, (b) plastic 
operation or (¢) a mechanical obturator to re- 
—tis the objectionable crusting.” —C. K. 
Urinker. 


{ —— a - 
; YUESTION OF THE RESISTANCE OF VARIOUS 
‘SIMALS TO ArsENIC. M. Willberg. Ab- 
icted as follows from Sitzb. Naturf. Ges. 


. Dorpat., 1919, 22, 42-88: Zentr. Biochem. 
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Biophys., 21, 288, by H. S. Paine in Chem. 
Abstr., Dec. 10, 1920, 14, No. 23, 3724-3725. — 
“Large doses of As,O;, when administered per os 
to dogs, caused vomiting with consequent elim- 
ination of the greater part of the poison. Dogs 
showed equal resistance to subcutaneous and 
internal administration of K,AsO,; doses ex- 
ceeding 0.007 gm. per kilogram of body weight 
caused death. Extensive necrosis of the sub- 
cutaneous tissue and skin around the site of 
injection was invariably observed when K;AsO, 
was subcutaneously injected. The skin of the 
dog showed pronounced sensitiveness to As as 
compared with the skin of other experimental 
animals; the skin of cats showed similar sensi- 
tiveness. The limiting dose of K;AsQ; for rab- 
bits was 0.009-0.01 gm.; 0.016 gm. of As,O, 
‘caused death. In general, when administered in 
double amount, As.O; killed them only about 
half as rapidly as K3;AsO;. As,O; is capable of 
‘ausing miscarriage. Hares showed less resist- 
ance than rabbits to subcutaneous injection of 
K,AsO,. Of all mammals studied, mice showed 
the greatest relative resistance to subcutaneous 
injection of K;AsO;. Guinea pigs easily with- 
stood repeated subcutaneous injection — of 
K;AsO, in doses of 0.003-0.009 gm. per kilo- 
gram; a single dose .of 0.01-0.012 gm. caused 
death. Hens showed varying behavior, but all 
succumbed with gastroenteritis when 0.06— 
0.15 gm. of As,O; was administered per os; mel- 
anosis of the comb always occurred. Pigeons 
tolerated 1.786 gm. of AsO; per kilogram of 
body weight, inasmuch as the poison was elim- 
inated by vomiting; they were sensitive to sub- 
cutaneous injection of K;AsO,;. In the case of 
snakes, administration of 0.019 gm. per kilo- 
gram caused death. 


Is tue INDUSTRIAL DISEASE OF BRIQUETTE 
Makers Curonic ARSENICAL POISONING? 
Burkhardt. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Dec., 
1920, 8, No. 12, 220. — This is a criticism and 
refutation of the article by Bayet and Slosse 
which was abstracted in this JouRNAL, 1919, 
Vol. I, p. 66. The Belgian authors maintain 
that the skin lesions of briquette workers are 
caused by the presence of arsenic in the coal 
used for briquette manufacture, and back up 
their assertion by presenting analyses of coal, 
coal dust, hair, blood, and urine of workmen, 
all positive for arsenic. They also insist that all 
workmen engaged in industries which work up 
anthracite coal or its by-products are exposed 
to arsenical poisoning, for they claim to have 
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found it in the dust in illuminating gas plants, 
in the tar and purification residue of the same 
plants, and finally in the hair and blood of the 
workmen. 

Burkhardt believes that publications of this 
kind are likely to cause widespread alarm, and 
should be subjected to close scrutiny. It is im- 
possible to tell how significant is the discovery 
of arsenic in briquette and gas factories and in 
the hair and blood of workmen, because no 
statement is made as to the quantity of arsenic 
found. The method of reporting positive find- 
ings in percentages is misleading when we see 
that arsenic was found in the hair of 60 per 
eent. of the workmen, and then discover that 
that means three out of five. The description 
of the skin lesions in these cases corresponds 
with the typical industrial disease of briquette 
workers as it has been known for many years, 
but is not characteristic of arsenical poisoning. 
The skin lesions of arsenic smelters are not 
nearly so widespread as those of briquette 
workers, and are characterized by pustules and 
ulcers, not by warts and keratomata with a 
tendency to carcinomatous degeneration. The 
author quotes Kk. B. Lehmann to the effect 
that contact with chemicals containing small 
quantities of arsenic is not particularly dan- 
gerous, as is seen among Dutch and Belgian 
workmen handling zinc white with 0.4 per 
cent. arsenic for many years without trouble. 
Koelsch of Bavaria has, during ten years’ time, 
seen very few industrial diseases caused by 
arsenic and its solid compounds. This is in 
great contrast to the enormous incidence of so- 
called arsenical poisoning found by Bayet and 
Slosse which affected the majority of the work- 
men and caused epithelioma in no less than 30 
per cent. Their theory as to the causation is 
untenable, and the real agent is to be sought in 
some organic compound, probably similar to 
the compounds which cause bladder tumors in 
aniline workers. — A. Hamilton. 


INDUSTRIAL TRINITROTOLUENE POISONING. 
C. Rubino. Abstracted as follows from La Ri- 
forma Medica, Dec. 4, 1920, 36, No. 49, 1121, 
in Il Lavoro, Dec. 31, 1920, 11, No. 8, 234-238. 
— The experience during the war in Italian 
munition plants with regard to T.N.T. poison- 
ing was far more favorable than that of Great 
Britain and the United States. The author 
made a thorough examination of ninety-nine 
persons who had worked with T.N.T. from four 
days to thirty-four months. There was no 


ins 


alcoholism among these people, which ex), 
perhaps why there was no serious poiso)i;o 
There was no dermatitis and but one ea. of 
icterus. This was in a man 40 years of age who 
had been employed for three months. He «died 
in coma after sixteen days but no autopsy ww 
made. ; 

The greater frequency of toxic jaundice jy 
British and American T.N.T. workers is prob- 
ably to be explained by the favoring action of 
a second poison, alcohol. The most frequent 
symptom in the Italian workmen was loss of 
weight, present in 37 per cent. Loss of appetite 
was present in 18 per cent., headache in 9 per 
cent., but the symptoms so often observed in 
the other countries — nausea, vomiting, dizzi- 
ness — were absent. Anemia was present in 9 
per cent. Almost all the workmen passed 
through a period of slight disturbances followed 
by a period of adaptation, after which toxic 
symptoms sometimes appeared, but there were 
no serious cases of T.N.T. intoxication. Those 
engaged in nitrating toluol were exposed to irri- 
tating fumes of nitrogen oxides and to poisoning 
by mononitrotoluol. The Webster reaction was 
found to be of great value, especially as a warn- 
ing of an impending attack. — Alice Hamilton. 
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Zinc CuLorip Porsontne. Report or Ovr- 
BREAK AMONG WorRKERS IN A Woop PREsERY- 
ING INpustry. Carey McCord and C. H. Kilker. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 12, 1921, 76, No. 7, 
442-443. — Tars, creosotes and zine chloride 
are used in the preservation of wood. The 
authors describe skin conditions in seventeen 
patients. The lesions found were as follows: 

“(a) Tar Dermatitis.— Dermatitis venenata, 
attributable in part to preparations used by 
employees in ‘cleaning up,’ such as benzene, 
light and heavy oils from coal tar distillation, 
and in part attributable to coal tar distillation 
products in the tar employed, was observed 
in only two cases. 

“(b) Tar Acne. — This condition was noted 
in varying degrees among all the employees ¢x- 
amined. It is a common disease among all tar 
workers and is due to the accumulation of tar 
in hair follicles, especially those of the fore- 
arms. 

“(e) Tar Cancer. —In two cases, lesions 
were exhibited suggestive of tar workers 0! 
‘chimney sweep ’ cancer, which has been care 
fully described by Schamberg. One of tlicse 
lesions was situated on the scrotum, and |e 
other on the forearm. The quick disappeara °° 
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these lesions under treatment makes one 
actitate before making a diagnosis of tar 
ancer. 

(qd) Zine Chlorid Burns. — In addition to 
‘he foregoing conditions, all patients presented 
jultiple lesions of the fingers, hands, forearms 
and rarely of the legs and thighs. All patients 
save a history of slight injury, such as abrasion, 
‘ linters, burns or crevices from chapping. The 
typical lesion was a small opening in the skin 
usually corresponding to the size and shape of 
‘he antecedent injury. The surrounding skin 
appeared normal, but on careful examination it 
was found to be readily removable. When the 
‘nitial break in the skin was approximately 
/ mm. in diameter, the subsequent impaired 
skin area was about 12 mm. in diameter. This 
proportion obtained roughly for all sizes of 
lesions. On removal of the impaired skin, the 
underlying tissues were found to be white and 
bloodless. In the center there was a cylinder of 
SF escharotic tissue, the depth of which depended 
al on the duration of the lesion. There was no 

: evidence of infection, and little or no swelling 

was noted. At times, some of these lesions were 
exquisitely painful, and others were wholly and 
continuously painless.” 

Treatment of the zine chloride “sores” con- 
sisted in removal of the scar tissues and filling 
in the wound with sodium bicarbonate alone or 
with petrolatum. Prevention through the use 
of “linoleated”” canvas gauntlets proved en- 

| tirely satisfactory. — C. Kk. Drinker. 
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ABSORPTION AND ELIMINATION OF MAN- 
GANESE INGESTED AS OXIDES AND SILICATES. 
C. A. Reiman and A. S. Minot. Jour. Biol. 
Chem., Dec., 1920, 45, No. 1, 133-143. — Ores 
contaming manganese as oxides and silicates 
are shown to be soluble in the gastric juice. 
\anganese is absorbed into the blood stream 
from which it is quickly removed and elim- 
inated by the liver in the bile and by the intes- 
line. ‘The increase in manganese content of the 
hlood after ore ingestion in no case reaches 
nore than twice the normal value and in some 
dividuals no increase is noted. The authors 
‘iggest that this difference may be correlated 
vith difference in susceptibility to manganese 
poisoning, Prolonged feeding of large amounts 
' Ianganese to dogs caused no: significant 
‘anges in manganese content of blood and 
‘Issue and produced no pathological symptoms. 

he conclusion is drawn that manganese ores 
very non-toxic and induce poisoning only in 
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rare individuals who are peculiarly susceptible. 
—A.5S. Minot. 


THe BLoop IN PotsonING BY CARBON Oxy- i 
CHLORIDE (PHOSGENE). <Achard, Lebanc, and | 
Binet. Abstracted as follows from Archives de 
médecine expérimentale et d’anatomie path- 
ologique, March, 1920, in Il Lavoro, Nov. 30, 
1920, 11, No. 7, 204. — The authors produced 
intoxication in dogs by keeping the animals for 
an hour in a chamber with a capacity of 1 cubic 
meter, in which was evaporated 1 to 2 c.c. of 
a 25 per cent. solution of carbon oxychloride. 
A similar dose for ten to fifteen minutes was Be ae es 
enough for rabbits. During the stage of acute 4 
edema of the lungs the authors found a pro- he: | 
nounced polycythemia, an increase of hemo- ee 
globin and of the respiratory capacity of the aS 
blood, which they regard as a reaction of the Bi 
organism against asphyxia. At the same time 


vik 


there is a leukocytosis — polynuclear — which oe Ke 
is also evident the day after breathing the gas. ; 

The week following the experiment they have vg ; 
often found increased coagulation of the blood Bears 38 


and slight diminution of the albumins of the 
serum. After the disappearance of the acute 
symptoms there is a progressive diminution in 
the red cells, in the hemoglobin, and in the 
respiratory capacity — in other words, a pro- 
gressive anemia which seems to be of toxic 
nature. The return to normal state is slow in i 
proportion as the poisoning was intense. 
Alice Hamilton. ie 


STUDIES OF CHRONIC INTOXICATIONS ON 
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Atpino Rats. II]. Acetic ANnp Formic ; 

Acips. 7. Sollmann. Abstracted as follows from hd 
Jour. Pharmacol. and Exper. Therap., Jan., ie 
1921, 16, No. 6, 463 in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Pit ae 


— 


Keb. 19, 1921, 76, No. 8, 547. — ‘The imme- 
diate occasion for investigating these acids was | 
the question of the safety of the use of formic 
acid for the preservation of foods. However, 

the investigation was planned with a view to 

possible wider applications. Sollmann found 

that acetic and formic acids behave approxt- 

mately quantitatively alike, when added to the 
drinking water of rats in concentration up to 
0.5 per cent. and daily doses up to 0.36 c.c. of 
absolute acid per kilogram of body weight, for 
from two to four months; this being the sole 
source of fluid for the animals. Concentrations 
of from 0.01 to 0.25 per cent., corresponding to 
daily dosage of 0.2 ¢.c. of acid per kilogram of 
body weight, produced no effect on growth, 
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appetite, or consumption of fluid. They are, 
therefore, quite harmless. The diuresis de- 
scribed in the literature for formates and ace- 
tates, Sollmann believes, must be due to the 
sodium, potassium or lithium, and not to the 
formic radical. With concentrations of 0.5 per 
cent. and daily dosage of 0.36 c.c. of absolute 
acid per kilogram of rat, the appetite and 


growth but not the fluid consumption are }),... 
terially, immediately and progressively diy), 
ished with both acids. This is evidently due jo 
their acidity; but the experiments do not throw 
any light as to whether this is due to local action 
on digestion, or whether to some more pro- 


found disturbance of the acid-base equilil. 


rium.’ — C. kK. Drinker. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


InpustriAL Dust. <A. S. Leitch. Pub. 
Health Jour., Aug., 1920, 11, No. 8, 341-347; 
Sept., 1920, No. 9, 396-404. — The object of 
this paper which was read at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Ontario Safety League in 1920 by 
A. 5S. Leitch of Sheldons, Ltd., makers of en- 
gines, blowers, fan and exhaust systems, is to 
call attention to: (1) the various harmful gases, 
fumes, vapors and dusts produced by industrial 
processes; (2) the physiological effect which 
these dusts have on the human organism; (3) 
present day methods by which they can be 
eliminated and healthy conditions maintained 
in the workrooms. 

Under headings 1 and 2 a useful account is 
given of the hazards of various industries and 
their effects, but the important part of the 
paper is section 3 in which descriptions in con- 
siderable detail and with good illustrations are 
given of the following: 

Hoods for grinding, polishing and buffing 
letters. 

Hoods for use with woodworking machines. 

A system for exhausting the dust from the 
scutching machines, tow dusters and brakes in 
a flax mill. 

A ventilating system for a linotype room. 

A supply system for delivering into the room. 

A volume of air slightly in excess of that 
“carried” off by the exhaust fan. 

An exhaust system for use in connection with 
granite polishing, stone grinding, chopping, ete. 

Hoods for use in connection with the spray 
brush method of painting. 

The final paragraph of this article is of espe- 
cial interest as an appeal from industry for the 
co-operation of science and is quoted in full: 

‘In conclusion it is to be regretted that so 
little attention has been paid to this problem by 
our universities and professional experimen- 
talists. For generations our leading technical 
institutions have been experimenting on cen- 
trifugal pumps, steam turbines, steam boilers, 


heating plants and other various lines of useful! 
and economical apparatus for industrial and 
domestic use and are still doing it, yet it is safe 
to say that none of them plays a more impor- 
tant part in the development of our industries, 
the safety of human life and the economical 
production of manufactured goods than does 
the application of fans and blowers to the re- 
moval of fumes, vapours, gases and dusts, all of 
which have been discussed under the heading of 
‘Industrial Dust’ in this paper.’”’—R. M. 
Hutton. 


ReceENT EXPERIMENTS IN THE CONTROL OF 
Arr Dustiness. O. M. Spencer. U.S. Pub. 
Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Dee. 3, 1920, 
35, No. 49, 2907-2916. — This is a discussion of 
some of the results obtained in recent studies 
made by the United States Public Health 
officers to determine the condition of the air in 
certain occupations which have a tendency to 
excite or accelerate the development of tuber- 
culosis. “It is not generally known that there 
are certain principal occupations creating air 
conditions that tend to produce characteristic 
fibroid changes in the lungs, commonly desig- 
nated as pneumonoconiosis, which changes 
predispose the worker to infection from the 
tubercle bacilli.” The list of these occupations 
includes those of cutlery makers, filers, grind- 
ers, abrasive workers, polishers, buffers, manu- 
facturers of jewelry, brass workers, finishers, 
sand blasters, saw filers, toolmakers, glass 
blowers, glass workers, cotton workers (because 
of mineral substances used in sizing), marble 
and stone quarry men, molders, potters, miners 
of copper, gold, silver, graphite, iron, lead, 
zinc, mica, phosphate, spar, and quicksilver. 

There are standard methods for air purifica- 
tion in general use in industrial plants. These 
methods take the form of hoods, exhausts, and 
fume lines usually beginning at or near |" 
work plane and following engineering specific®- 
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ys. exhausting at a place sufficiently remote 
| protected to control the hazards arising 
») the occupation. In some occupations, 
sere such fume lines seem to be unsatisfac- 
ry, wet processes have been introduced, the 

a process antedating the exhaust as a means 

* -ontrolling dusty operations. Some observa- 

ns made by officers of the Public Health 
<oryvice aroused doubt as to the adequacy of 
‘hese so-called protective devices, and led to a 
detailed research. These investigations confirm 
‘he doubts and show that in many cases, be- 
-ause of mistakes in planning and installing and 
because of imperfect methods of determining 
the efficiency of the devices, operatives have 
heen exposed to almost as great a hazard as 
though no protective devices had been installed. 
The greatest need is ‘a method for checking the 
efficiency of the apparatus, and this check can 
hest be made, not by anemometer or U-tube 
readings, but by air samples taken at the plane 
of work and dust counts made from these 
samples. 

It has been the almost universal belief that, 
in controlling air dustiness, wet grinding is safer 
and has a smaller dust hazard than dry grinding 
under an exhaust system. In many instances, 
this has been shown to be false by studies con- 
ducted by Winslow and Greenburg in an ax- 
grinding factory. Dust counts of samples were 
collected by the Palmer water-spray machine in 
the wet and dry grinding shops, and it was 
shown that the wet grinding was hazardous and 
gave a false sense of security, and that the ex- 
haust system in the dry-grinding plant was 
adequate. Other investigations have given 
similar results. Both processes have dangers 
and disadvantages. Dust in wet grinding is 
often caused by the workman who regulates the 
flow of liquid to suit himself, in order to increase 
the speed of his work or to protect himself from 
the spray. With dry grinding, care and atten- 
tion must be given to the size and location of 
the hoods, the angle of taper of the ducts, the 
aigle at which the branch pipes enter the main 
pipe, the use and size of the bends and elbows, 
‘he plugging and stoppage of the screens in the 
hoods, and most important of all, the suction 
Maintained at the terminal hoods. The only 
clitirely reliable means of measuring the effec- 
u “ness of the method is the actual dust count 
‘he plane of the work. Circumstances and 

character of the work to be done should 

‘nine the nature of the safety device to be 
ed. It may be concluded that the “dust 
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content of a polishing shop can be kept gen- 
erally under 300,000 small one-fourth standard 
unit dust particles per cubic foot and should not 
average over 200,000.’ — G. E. Partridge. 


Luna INFLAMMATION AMONG THE WORKERS 
witH Tuomas Siac Dust. Karl Opitz. Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Dec., 1920, 8, No. 12, 
223-225. — No study of the dangers to workers 
in the Thomas slag industries has been made 
since the voluntary and governmental regula- 
tions which greatly decreased the hazards. The 
typical sickness of these men is a non-specific 
inflammation of the lungs. The sharp dust and 
the resulting injury to the lung fabric makes 
access of a morbific agent easy. Before the regu- 
lations the mortality among these workers was 
as high as 28 per cent. of those employed in one 
factory. After 1911 the figure dropped to 1.2 
per cent. annually, which is twenty times that 
in other industries. In the sixty German plants 
with about 2,500 workers there occur about 
thirty-five deaths annually. Since the industry 
is rather scattered no one physician sees many 
cases. 

The laws forbid the employment in this in- 
dustry of females and of men suffering with 
‘atarrhal troubles of the respiratory tract, on 
the supposition that such persons are more 
susceptible to inflammation. The results have 
borne out this theory. During the war women 
were allowed in the Thomas phosphate meal 
works, catarrhal subjects being excluded. 
Statistics are available from one plant, a part of 
a large plant where 20 per cent. of the employees 
were women. In the Thomas work where regu- 
lar monthly medical examinations were made, 
in two years transient catarrhal colds occurred 
in 5.9 per cent. of the men and 5.7 per cent. of 
the women. Excluding the epidemic of  in- 
fluenza, serious respiratory diseases caused 
absence from work in 36.8 per cent. of the 
women and 27.9 per cent. of the men. During 
the influenza epidemic, July to December, 1918, 
the incidence of the disease in the whole plant 
was 31.1 per cent. among the men, 66.4 per cent. 
among the women. In the Thomas plant, 73.3 
per cent. of the men and 93.0 per cent. of the 
women suffered from the disease, although the 
women had all been selected as having less 
sensitive mucous membranes. 

Pneumococci are especially common. or- 
ganisms In the lung cases among the slag work- 
ers. The incidence of disease may be cut down 
by decreasing the numbers or the virulence of 
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the pathogenic organisms on normal mucosae. 
Optochin and its derivatives might be used 
prophylactically at least in those who have re- 
peated catarrhal troubles referable to pneu- 


mococci. In any case of numerous colds an):;)o 
the population at large or among the en) te 
gered workmen prophylactic treatment \ jt}; 
optochin should be used. — E. L. Sevringhsays. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


A Case or Human Guanpers. F. H. Jacob, 
MH. M. Turnbull, J. A. Arkwright, and G. M. 
Dobrashian. Brit. Jour. Dermat. and Syph., 
Feb., 1921, p. 39.— This is a carefully in- 
vestigated record of a somewhat atypical case. 
Unfortunately, the source of infection remains 
unknown. Lesions in the skin, the soft palate, 
a gland from the groin, the lungs and spleen all 
showed Gram-negative bacilli, which the report 
states were obviously the Bacilli mallei. Apart 
from the preponderating number of these or- 
ganisms, the histological. findings were so 
definite in character that the writers do not 


hestitate to affirm that these alone indicate the 


causal organism. 


The patient was a farmer aged 31 years. He 
attributes his complaint to milking a cow whose 
udder was affected with a series of small lumps 
discharging water and matter. A previous milker 
of the same cow is said to have suffered from the 
same complaint, but he finally became quite 
well. In August, 1917 the subject of this article 
noticed a lump on his wrist which grew to the 
size of half a crown. In three weeks it com- 
pletely disappeared. From this time until his 
death a series of these lesions, beginning as 


small papules and in twenty-four hours attain- 


ing the size of shillings and affecting any part of 


his body, continuously appeared and_ died 


away. ‘They were purplish red in color and felt 
as hard as a Hunterian chancre, when grasped 


between the fingers. None ever ulcerated ex- 


cept a few at the beginning of the disease. In 


February, 1918 the patient’s throat gave him 


great trouble and his left tonsil and soft palate 


broke into deep holes. His temperature ranged 
between 100° and 102°, but his general condition 


remained fairly good. During the following 
September the sores in his mouth ulcerated 


through the cheek and the destruction of tis- 
sues spread rapidly like “‘canecrum oris.”” His 
general health rapidly became worse and he 
died on September 26, 1918. No evidence could 
be elicited of anything resembling glanders 
among his own, or his neighbors’ horses, to 
account for this infection. 


A colored plate and photographs illustrate 
the article. — R. Prosser White. 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG POLISHERS Avp 
GRINDERS IN AN Ax Factory. W. Herbert 
Drury. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health 
Rep., Feb. 4, 1921, 36, No. 5, 159-178. — The 
author gives the following summary and con- 
clusions: 

“1. This statistical study of an industrial 
establishment developed the fact that a certain 
group of workers, viz., ‘ polishers and grinders,’ 
are subject to a very high death rate from pul- 
monary tuberculosis. The excess death 
rate among the ‘ polishers and grinders ° indi- 
cates that seventy-eight men have died during 
the past two decades as a result of industrial 
tuberculosis in these particular grinding shops. 

“2. The maximum number of deaths from 
tuberculosis among ‘ polishers and grinders’ 
occurs at the age of 45 years, instead of at 25 
years as among the other operatives in the mill. 
This peculiar age incidence and the enormous 
excess death rate for the ‘ polishers and grind- 
ers’ are closely associated with the environ- 
mental conditions of the industry, although the 
problem is complicated by the fact that the 
grinders also represent a foreign group of low 
social status and intemperate habits. 

“3. In view of the facts brought out by 
Winslow and Greenburg in regard to the dust 
content of the air of various workrooms in the 
plant, it seems clear that the dust produced in 
wet grinding is largely responsible for the 
enormous incidence of tuberculosis found 11 
connection with this industrial establishment. 
The practical conclusion to be drawn from tlils 
investigation is that wet grinding, instead of 
being a dustless and innocuous process, as !1s 
commonly been supposed, may, under certa!! 
conditions, be a dusty and exceedingly dan- 
gerous one, particularly when grinding whicls 
of natural sandstone are used. When such is (ie 
case, every effort should be made to substitute 
a dry-grinding process properly protected )y 
the installation of exhausts.’” — M. C. Shor'cy: 
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\[ero: DerMATITIS (“PHOTOGRAPHERS Ec- 
ya’), From Queries and Notes, Jour. Am. 
\fed. Assn., Feb. 19, 1921, 76, No. 8, 540. — 
“Ty the Editor: — The other day a photog- 

»oher consulted me for cutaneous lesions 
sound the inner canthi of both eyes, and large 
sreas on the anterior surface of the left knee 
vyd eroin. The lesions did not have the appear- 
ance of psoriasis but rather that of * weeping ° 
ecyema. The family history was negative for 
psoriasis or other similar skin lesions. Further 
history elicited that the lesions first appeared 
shout 1912; and at this time the patient began 
using, in developing, a German preparation 
called Metol (Hoff), handled solely by G. Gen- 
nert, 2426 East Thirteenth Street, New York, 
which chemical is now widely used in photog- 
raphy. Furthermore, the patient has a friend 
who cannot come into the room where this 
product is used without having, as a result, 
intense itching and a fine papular eruption on 
variable places of the body. 

“The indexes of Tur JouRNAL, for several 
years back, give no information on this subject. 
Can you give me any source of information on 
this subject? 

“ Answer. — Workers in photographic es- 
tablishments, especially those engaged in the 
developing process, are exposed to a number of 
industrial poisons, such as bromin, chromium, 
‘metol’ (a trade name for mono-methyl para- 
amido metacresol sulphate), cyanogen, plat- 
ium, vanadium, anilin and mercurial com- 
pounds. Kober and Hanson (Diseases of 
Occupation and Vocational Hygiene, Phila- 
delphia, 1916, p. 616) state that ‘in an ex- 
amination of forty studios in Chicago by Dr. 
Karasek, platinum paper was found to be the 
cause of eight cases of poisoning, characterized 
by “pronounced irritation of the throat and 
nasal passages, causing violent sneezing and 
coughing; bronchial irritation, causing such 
respiratory difficulties as to preclude the use of 
‘he paper entirely for some individuals, and 
ritation on contact with the skin, causing 
cracking, bleeding and pain.’ Metol poisoning, 
“haracterized by an erythematous rash of the 
ids and arms, occasionally involving other 
tts of the body and giving rise to ulcers, was 
ind in thirty-one cases in this same study. 
, - developing. process frequently gives rise to 
“mmatory conditions of the hands (ec- 


) 
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OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


zema), ulcers and pigmentation unless pro- 
tected by rubber gloves.’ 

“The so-called ‘ photographers’ eczema,’ the 
most common disease of this occupation, is due 
to * metol.” In an answer to a query in this de- 
partment several years ago (Metol Dermatitis, 
THe JouRNAL, Feb. 15, 1915, p. 610) concern- 
ing the method of treatment for this condition, 
it was stated that: 

“There have been various recommendations 
for prophylaxis and treatment. Coating the 
hands with petrolatum before beginning de- 
velopment is a useful precaution. L. A. Free- 
man (British Journal of Photography, June 5, 
1914) recommends that 2 drops of pure phenol 
(carbolic acid) be added to a quart of cold 
water. Immerse the hands in it after the use of 
metol, and warm gently over a gas flame until 
the heat is no longer tolerable. Then wash 
thoroughly with carbolie soap and dry well. 

‘* Before the skin is broken, N. T. Beers (Vew 
York M. J., Sept. 10, 1908; abstr., Tur Jour- 
NAL, Sept. 26, 1908, p. 1107) recommends sooth- 
ing applications, such as lead lotion. After the 
skin is broken, care must be taken to protect 
the parts thoroughly and to use the blandest 
of applications. Zine stearate with 1 or 2 per 
cent. of phenol or salicylic acid makes a useful 
dusting powder. In the later stages, more 
stimulating applications may be used, such as 
small amounts of oil of cade or of resorcin or 
ichthyol. 

“This ointment has been advised: ichthyol, 
resorcinol, glycerin, of each, 1 ounce; zine oxid, 
» ounce; white petrolatum, 6 ounces (Brit. J. 
Photog., Nov. 7, 1913, p. 860).”—C. Kk. Drinker. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE RETINA AND Optic 
NeRVE CAUSED BY ARSENICAL POISONING. 
H. K. de Haas. Abstracted as follows from 
Arch. Ophth., 1919, 99, p. 16; Zentr. Biochem. 
Biophys., 21, p. 345 by H. S. Paine in Chem. 
Abstr., Nov. 20, 1920, 14, No. 22. 3465. 
““As was detected in the urine of 55 out of 58 
patients with inflammatory modifications of 
the retina and optic nerve. H. describes the 
clinical aspect of arsenical neuroretinitis. The 
occurrence of arsenicuria was established by 
use of sensitive methods and careful technic. 
Normal urine is free from As. The urine con- 


tained an average of only 13.7 mg. As.O; per 


1. in arsenical neuroretinitis.”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL MyopiA AND SELECTION OF 
A Trape. R. Schneider. Miinchen. med. 
Wehnschr., July 30, 1920, 67, No. 31, 892. — 
The material for this study was obtained from 
the record of the refraction of 5,600 troops who 
were sent to an eye-station behind the western 
front during the period from August, 1917 to 
March, 1918. No cycloplegic was used, and the 
‘ases of simple and mixed astigmatism were 
not considered. The men were classified into six 
groups, according to their civilian occupation, 
as follows: farmers and farmhands; unskilled 
workmen and day-laborers, factory hands, rail- 
road men, and chauffeurs; workmen with 
coarse hand-work, such as gardeners, masons, 
‘arpenters, smiths and bakers; workmen with 
fine hand-work, as typesetters, printers, photog- 
raphers, draftsmen, painters, musicians, sculp- 
tors, watchmakers, and opticians; merchants, 
booksellers, students, officials without higher 
education; and men with higher education, and 
labor officials. It was found that: 

1. There were many more myopes in the 
higher groups. 

2. In spite of the myopia, the visual acuity 
was much better in those who did near work. 

3. The lower (—0.25 to —3) and middle 
(—3.50 to —8) grades of myopia were more 


common in the higher groups, but the hiv),. 
grade (above —8) was five or six times })):p¢ 
common in the two lower groups than in }}\e 
sixth. 

4. Those in the higher groups who had | hye 
higher grades of myopia had a better vis] 
acuity than those in the lower groups with {}ye 
same grade of myopia. 

Professor Schneider thinks that these find- 
ings can be explained for the most part by selec. 
tion and elimination. For instance, merchants 
and students find that a moderate degree of 
myopia is advantageous when _presbyopia 
comes on. As Weismann, the great student of 
heredity, says, “‘the nearsighted linxes, falcons. 
and gazelles were destroyed by natural selec- 
tion, as was the myopic Indian; but the near- 
sighted European of the upper classes finds 
business and bread.” In some trades the myope 
is eliminated by law (e. g., postal service, rail- 
ways, sea) or by prejudice against glasses 
(waiters). Some reasons why myopes of high 
grade are found in the lower groups are: their 
low visual acuity, the teaching that they 
should get work that does not require close 
application, and the avoidance of marriage by 
those in the upper groups who have extreme 
myopia. — H. G. Noyes. 
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OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


A STANDARD SCHEDULE AS AN Arp TO UNT- 
FORMITY IN AccIDENT Reportine. Leonard 
W. Hatch. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1920, 
10, No. 4, 252-253. — With a view to establish- 
ing a simple and convenient uniform blank for 
the legal reporting of industrial accidents, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation 
has drawn up a standardized form, given in 
full in this article, which it urges all states to 
adopt. — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 


NucLteus ror AccIDENT PREVENTION LI- 
BRARY. Safety Engin., Dec., 1920, 40, No. 6, 
268. — This list was compiled by Miss Keller, 
librarian of the Independence Bureau, Phila- 
delphia, with the advice and approval of the 
accident engineers of the Bureau. — M. Dent. 


OcCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL AccipENTS. J. Alexander. Abstracted 
as follows from Baltimore Gas and Electric 
News, in Personnel, Jan., 1921, 3, No. 1, 8. — 


The author draws attention to the following 
factors in accident prevention: : 

1. Provision for proper lighting and ventila- 
tion in industrial plants. 

2. Adoption of safeguards on all machines, 
etc., that are likely to cause accident. 

3. The avoidance of loose clothing of any 
kind that may become entangled in a belt or 
gear. 

4. Goggles should be provided and worn 
whenever there is danger of foreign material 
flying in the eyes. 

5. Tools of every description should be prop- 
erly racked in a convenient location and the 
floor kept clear of all material that might resull 
in a fall. 

6. Habitual carelessness of employees should 
be strongly suppressed even though it entails 
the transfer of the offender to some other de- 
partment where the work is of the fool-proo! 
variety. 

7. Repeated medical examinations should }¢ 


iis 


required of all employees engaged in hazardo! 
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sipations in order to determine their physical 

ess for that particular class of labor. 

. Prompt and skilled surgical attention 

ould be obtained immediately after injury. 

\voidance of overfatigue, a careful atten- 
on to all minor cases of sickness with a close 
ijceryanee of the ordinary rules of personal 
,voiene will further our effort to assist the 
employee in accident prevention at his par- 
ticular plant or station. — M. Dent. 


Syyinc MEN AND Money. L. Resnick. Nat. 
Safetv News, Dec. 6, 1920, 2, No. 23, 3-7; 11- 
12. —The safety and medical work of the 
-othlehem Steel Company is here described. 
The corporation operates four plants employ- 
ing altogether about 31,000 men, and the 
luilding up of the medical and safety work has 
heen given serious attention. In the aggregate, 
the results which have been obtained, measured 
in terms of saving of life and time, appear very 
decisively to justify the effort and expense. 
The figures for the first ten months of 1920, 
compared with those for the preceding year, 
show for all the plants a reduction of 55 per 
cent. in fatal accidents; of 70 per cent. in acci- 
dents resulting in the loss of eyes; of 50 per 
cent. in accidents resulting in loss of legs or 
feet. During the year 1919, the accident sever- 
ity rate, measured in days lost per hundred men 
per month was 15.3, while for 1920 the rate was 
reduced to 13.73 — an equivalent of the full 
time of twenty men for the whole period of ten 
months. 

In 1910, when safety work was in its in- 
fancy, at least 50 per cent. of the injuries in in- 
dustry became septic wounds, while the present 
record of the Bethlehem Steel Company shows 
that during 1920 not a single case of infec- 
lion appeared in many thousands of cases 
treated in the company hospital. Before 1913 
nothing that could be called organized accident 
prevention was done at Bethlehem, but since 
then the medical work and safety work have 
been greatly extended and thoroughly or- 
sanized. Each of the plants has its safety super- 
intendent, assisted by an office staff and two 
outside safety inspectors, who also act as first- 
«id instructors. In addition to these there is an 
army of unpaid, permanent safety committee- 
‘nen; there are more than 4,000 men in the 
Bethlehem steel plants who have received 
‘horough training in first-aid work. For several 
years there has been in operation in the Beth- 
‘em plant a guard-making shop employing 
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about fifty men, who are constantly busy re- 
pairing, making, and installing safeguards, and 
who equip an average of 4,000 machines a year. 

Recently the safety department of the Beth- 
lehem Company became dissatisfied with its 
work. Upon investigation it was found that 
the organization was cumbersome, that the 
departmental committees, because they were 
composed entirely of workmen, were not re- 
ceiving proper attention from the foremen, and 
that the safety department was hampered 
because there were still thousands of work- 
men in the plant who understood little or no 
English. The department was, therefore, sub- 
divided, superintendents of the various steel 
plants were asked to become responsible for 
safety work in their departments, and classes 
were established to teach the English language 
and arithmetic. The result of the reorganiza- 
tion appears in the form of a steady reduction in 
lost time. — G. E. Partridge. 


Kive Monrus witnout AN ACCIDENT: 
RECORD OF SHEEPSKIN WorkKERS. Nat. Safety 
News, Jan. 17, 1921, 3, No. 3, 7. — Nine of the 
seventeen subdivisions of the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company of Peabody, Mass., are re- 
ported as having an absolutely clean accident 
record for the first five months of 1920. Two 
divisions made the same perfect record during 
the entire year 1919, making seventeen months, 
therefore, during which no person lost a day 
because of injury received during work. 

The time-lost records for all divisions of the 
sheepskin department of this company average 
lower than one man’s time per thousand men 
lost per day for each month. Each member of 
the safety committee of this plant is selected 
from a section doing a certain class of work, is 
given the title of safety director of his unit, and 
is responsible for the safety work in that unit. 
— G. E. Partridge. 


Tue QueEsTION OF INCREASED PROTECTION 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
Wuo Were InNsureED IN THE War. Tf. F. 
Ziegler. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Dec., 1920, 
8, No. 12, 232-236. — It is more necessary than 
ever to take safety measures in the training and 
employment of men who were injured during 
the war. Suggestions are given from the de- 
vices and practices at the Siemens-Schukkert 
works near Berlin. The inspectors and the 
labor unions have pronounced these methods 
completely satisfactory. Many blind men are 
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employed here at machine work. All rotary 
and moving parts are enclosed. Electric unit 
drive is valuable. Automatic conveyors aid 
in the system. Adequate illumination and 
clear floor space are essentials. Care must be 
taken that these men are not exposed to the 
danger of coal tar products or to the skin lesions 
of inferior oils. To guard against injuries to 
fingers and hands, punches are so made that 
both hands are needed to operate the machine. 
Sharp edges of tools and products are guarded. 
Openings for material to fit into machines leave 
no room for a hand beside the metal. Rivet 
machines have wire cages which automatically 
push the hands out of the way of the moving 
parts. The measures are so effective that in 
three years with 114 reported accidents only 
three came from this plant, all of which were 
slight. No blind men were involved in acci- 
dents. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Getrinc Rip or Lapper AccipEents. W. 
Dean Keefer. Nat. Safety News, Jan. 3, 1921, 
3, No. 1, 4-5. — It is estimated that in 1919 
about 1,000 persons were killed by falls from 
ladders. Many more each year are permanently 
disabled by such accidents. To prevent them, 
certain rules about the construction of ladders 
should be adhered to. For stationary ladders: 
(1) a clearance of not less than 63 inches should 
be provided back of the ladder rungs, to allow 
firm hold upon the rung; (2) a continuous clear- 
ance, in front, of at least 30 inches, and at least 
15 inches on each side of the center line of each 
ladder should be allowed, so that a cramped 
position will not be necessary in climbing the 
ladder; (3) wherever possible, long stationary 
ladders should be built in zigzag sections with 
safety platforms about every 20 feet; (4) the 
side rails of the ladder should be extended at 
least 45 inches above the landing; (5) station- 
ary ladders more than 30 feet in length should 
be provided with a well-basket or cage guard. 

Portable ladders which are always made of 
wood, should never exceed 30 feet in length. 
The best materials should be used and great 
care taken to see that the ladders are in good 
condition and free from splinters. The method 
of fastening the rungs to the side rails is an 
important point. They should always be in- 
serted in holes and never nailed or screwed to 
the outside. There are many types of ladder 
feet and safety shoes, none suitable for use on 
all kinds of floors. For rough or wooden floors, 
the bases should have case-hardened steel spurs 


or disks, or lead-footed bottoms. On concrete 
and rough iron floors, shoes of lead or o{}\o, 
abrasive substance are good. For wet and rely. 
tively smooth floors recessed rubber bases hye 
given the best satisfaction. On some floors. 
nothing in the way of shoes is safe, and the 
only method is to tie the ladder or have it held 
at the foot. Whenever possible, ladders with; 
goose-neck or hook at the top should be used. 

Step-ladders are subject to hard usage, and 
great care is necessary in providing proper 
strength and rigidity. They should never he 
more than 20 feet in length, and it is essentia| 
that each step be reinforced and secured to the 
side rails by other means in addition to nails. 
Another important point is the provision of the 
metal automatic locking device or spreader to 
hold the front and back rails apart. To have 
the proper pitch, the spreader should be so 
arranged that when the ladder is open, the 
spread at the bottom between the front and 
back rails will be greater than the spread at the 
top by an amount not less than 13 inches for 
ach foot of ladder length. All ladders should 
be kept clean; iron and steel ladders should be 
coated with a preservative paint or composi- 
tion, but wooden ladders should never be 
painted, since paint is likely to cover imper- 
fections. Each ladder should be numbered and 
subjected periodically to inspection. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


SAFETY IN THE ConstTRUCTION INDUSTRY. 
F. A. Davidson. Safety, Nov.—Dec., 1920, 5, 
No. 11-12, 181-192. — The author believes 
that the modern safety idea can be applied to 
the construction industry as it has been in 
other lines. This industry cannot afford to 
postpone the taking of vigorous action to re- 
duce accidents if only as a business proposition. 
The necessary practical steps to accomplish 
this action are outlined as follows: 

1. The insistence by executives that accl- 
dents be eliminated. 

2. The arranging for complete co-operation 
between the various divisions of each individual 
company and also between different construc- 
tion companies. 

3. The compiling of standard accident 
records. 

4. The utilization of every practical means 
to educate the field forces in safety. 

5. The taking of every precaution to have all 
of the mechanical features of construction work 
thoroughly safe. — G. M. Fair. 
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Hanp Toots. National Safety Council, 
safe Practices No. 39, pp. 16; MAcHINE SHop 
\[,curneRY. Safe Practices No. 40, pp. 16; 
<-GGESTION SysTEMS. Safe Practices No. 41, 
pp. 15. — A representation of accident hazards 
with hand tools and machine shop machinery, 
and suggestions as to the best practices for 
‘heir elimination. — M. Dent. 


INSPECTIONS FOR Hazarps IN LUMBERING 
.xp Locaina. C.0O. Hero. Safety Engin., Dec., 
1920, 40, No. 6, 258-262. — A description of 
the sawing, lumbering, logging, and veneering 
operations, and the various dangers to which 
men are subjected while engaged in them. The 
author concludes with the truism that safety 
education is the best possible way of eliminat- 
ing accidents. — M. Dent. 


Tue Hazarps or THE Loacine INpustry — 
\IecuanicaL vs. Human. W. Graham Cole. 
Safety Engin., Dec., 1920; 40, No. 6, 253-257. 

Although it is generally agreed that from 75 
to 80 per cent. of all industrial accidents are 
preventable, in the logging industry no attempt 
has been made until very recently to apply 
safety methods. This industry is carried on by 
hackwoodsmen, prone to do as their fathers 
and grandfathers before them have always 
done. They are trained to the knowledge that 
theirs is a dangerous living, and it has not oc- 
curred to them to try safer methods. 
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A tableis given showing the causes of acci- 
dents in the logging industry, the most notable 
of which have been extracted and listed here: 
(1) fall of trees — the most frequent and severe 
type of accident. Accidents from the “kick- 
back” of falling trees are preventable by the use 
of the V-Bed method in sawing; (2) hand tool 
accidents; (3) railroad operations; (4) various 
~auses, such as handling explosives, animals, 
machinery, cables, chains, blocks, ete. 

The men being rough and careless, the most 
needed step is to educate them in precaution- 
ary methods. — M. Dent. 


{NGINEERING PROBLEMS IN Dust ExpLo- 
SION PREVENTION. David J. Price. Chem. and 
Metall. Engin., Jan. 5, 1921, 24, No. 1, 29-32. 
— After discussing the types of industrial 
plants in which dust explosions may occur, the 
writer takes up the causes of explosions by 
comparing this type of explosion with a gas 
explosion to which it is similar in all its salient 
characteristics, except that the particles in a 
dust cloud are larger than the minute molecules 
in a gas mixture. To produce either type of 
explosion it is necessary that a proper mixture 
of gas, or dust, and air and a source of ignition 
be present. The writer has studied the ignition 
temperatures of gases and dusts, the propaga- 
tion and velocity of the flames, the pressures 
developed by the explosion and the relation of 
humidity to explosion frequency. —G. M. 


Fair. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


A Case or [NpUSTRIAL INJURY IN A COOPER. 
I’. Smital. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Dec., 
1920, 8, No. 12, 228-231. — Details are given 
of a 36-year old cooper who had suffered three 
different times in twenty-two years of such 
work from a painful callous tumor on the hy- 
pothenar eminence of the left hand. There was 
a slowly developing loss of muscle sense in the 
left hand and forearm causing him to drop his 
lools. The condition was cured by removing 
the callous skin and also beneath this layer a 
purulent cyst with a callous covering. The first 
‘wo treatments were by incisions, the latter, by 
‘he author, was a softening of the tissue with 
baths and salicylic plasters, followed by pain- 
‘ess removal of the masses. There was evi- 

nee of involvement of the palmar fascia. 

he continued trauma to the hand from the 





use of a hammer with a metal ferrule on the 
handle caused the callous to develop and also 
gave rise to a mucous cyst. This tissue is very 
friable, and during work in cold water in winter 
infection easily enters through cracks. Infec- 
tion reaches the cyst and causes painful inflam- 
mation. An inspection of the hands of a large 
number of coopers showed such left hand eal- 
lous places, and there were many histories of 
winter inflammations in the region. — E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


A Pecuuiar Insury Due to Buack ITALIAN 
TureAD. Otto Sachs. Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 
July 19, 1920, 33, No. 34, 752-754. — A case is 
described in which a seamstress abraded her 
little finger with black thread made in Italy. 
Tissue necrosis occurred and the wound spread, 
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refusing to heal under local treatment. Second- 
ary infection followed. Excision of the focus 
permitted early healing. Chemical examination 
and animal experiments demonstrated clearly 
that the cause of the necrosis was primarily due 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 


to the aniline dye known as “‘ice-black,” 
lipoid-soluble azo dye similar in structure | 
amido-azotoluol. Austrian black thread 
dyed with aniline black, which is harmless. 
Barnett Cohen. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


PracticAL Metuops or RepucinG FATIGUE. 
Frank B. Gilbreth and L. M. Gilbreth. Mod. 
Med., Jan., 1921, 3, No. 1, 22. — In this article 
the fact is set forth that as much data as any 
individual may collect on the elimination of 
fatigue will be of great value to those who are 
devoting themselves to the scientific study of 
this important industrial question. To have 
more data is of greater importance than to dis- 
pute as to the relative efficiency of present 
methods and devices. To obtain these data 
let each man analyze his process of work in 
terms of motion and the resulting fatigue, 
with the aim of devising the one best way 
to do the work. This will add greatly to the 


amount of attention devoted to these special 


problems. 

All material should be carefully checked and 
revised by a trained laboratory worker in order 
to attain the greatest economy of effort and the 
most profitable and permanent results. To test 
the value of rest periods is a matter for experts 
and careful trial and study. 


A method of study for reducing fatigue js 
suggested which includes the worker, the sur- 
rounding conditions and tools, and motion 
study. Motion study is analyzed according to 
types of motion and also to cycles of motion. 
The types of motion are (1) those which re- 
quire the worker’s best effort and ability; (2) 
those which are performed with the ease and 
pleasure of habit; (3) those which soon are re- 
duced to dull monotony. The work should con- 
tain the right balance of these three types. The 
cycles of motion are the various combinations 
of the sixteen elements of search, find, select, 
grasp, position, assemble, use, disassemble, in- 
spect, transport, load, pre-position for next 
operation, release load, transport empty, un- 
avoidable delay, and rest for overcoming 
fatigue. 

The cost of studying fatigue reduction could 
be lessened by the application of each to his own 
task but in any case the cost is quite justified by 
the results in increased efficiency. — Elinor D. 
Gregg. 


HEAT, COLD AND. HUMIDITY 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE PuHysI- 
OLOGICAL Errects oF High TEMPERATURES 
AND Hicu Humipiries 1x Merar Mines. R. 
R. Sayers and D. Harrington. U. S. Pub. 
Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Jan. 28, 1921, 
36, No. 4, 116-129. — “I. In still air in metal 
mines, with a wet bulb temperature over 90° F. 
and under 100° F., and with a relative humidity 
of 89 per cent. or higher, the following signs and 
symptoms were found, even when little or no 
exercise was taken: 

“1. Blood pressure, systolic and diastolic, 
fell rapidly. 

“2. Body temperature rose; in one case it 
reached 102° F., and this after less than two 
hours having been spent in the hot, humid 


air described. 


** o> 


3. Pulse rate increased and seemed more 
sensitive to exercise than normally. 
“4. Perspiration was very profuse. 
“5. Dizziness was a common symptom, and 
sometimes was marked. 
“6. Physical weakness or exhaustion was 
marked in some cases and present in all. 
“7. Inability to think quickly or accurately 
Was a very common symptom. 
“8. Nausea was occasionally found. 
“9. Headache was also occasionally found. 
“10. Loss of weight was especially marked 
in men who had been employed under above 
conditions over a period of years, but occurred 
even after exposure only a few days. 
“TI. In still air, with wet bulb temperature- 
of from 85° F. to 86° F. and a relative humidit) 








o| 96 per cent., there were no marked changes 
», the blood pressure or body temperature, nor 
vere the symptoms dizziness, physical weak- 
yess, and inability to think or act quickly, 
»entioned in I, found as long as the subjects 
remained at rest or took only light exercise. 
\Vhen moderate exercise was taken — climbing 
up and down an eight-foot ladder fifteen times 
1. five minutes — the blood pressure and body 
temperature rose somewhat. 

“III. Blood-pressure readings taken after 
ihe subject had reached the cool air of the sur- 
face were found to vary considerably with men 
unaccustomed to high temperatures. Under 
conditions which resulted in a rise of body 
temperature to 100° F., or more, the systolic 
pressure fell, but where the conditions were 
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such as not to cause the body temperature to 
rise above 100° F., there was a rise in the 
systolic pressure when the subjects reached the 
surface. In one man, long accustomed to hot, 
humid air, a fall of systolic pressure was also 
found. In three others, not accustomed to the 
conditions mentioned, there was a rise of 
systolic pressure. 

“TV. It was found that the body tempera- 
tures reached normal in from one to two hours 
after the subjects had reached the cool air of 
the surface after having been subjected to con- 
ditions that caused a rise above 100° F. 

“V. It was noted that a shower bath, begin- 
ning with tepid water and ending with a dash 
of cold water, had but little immediate effect 
upon the body temperature.”’ — M. Dent. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


THe New PLace or WomMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
IV. WomMEN OF THE INTERNATIONAL HaArR- 
vesTER Company. Ida M. Tarbell. Indust. 
Management, Jan. 1, 1921, 61, No. 1, 51-57. — 
In the International Harvester Company 
women are now regarded as permanent opera- 
tors on a variety of light machine shop opera- 
tions which five years ago were thought to be 
beyond their capacity. The women’s work is 
not men’s work, nor is it the work of trained 
mechanics, but rather such work as_ was 
formerly done by young men of 18 or 20 years 
of age. On such work women are regarded as 
lar superior to boys because they show more 
interest in their work, are quicker, and take 
better care of their equipment. The range of 
operations which the International Harvester 
Company thinks that women have mastered 
includes all kinds of operations on lathes, drill 
and punch presses, milling and screw machines, 
grinders and polishers, and gear hobbers. 
Women are regarded as especially good in the 
work of inspecting. They are more tractable 
‘han men although, despite danger, most 
women will not adhere strictly to rules in re- 
vard to uniform. — G. E. Partridge. 


NicHt-WorKING Moruers IN TEXTILE 
Minus, Passaic, New Jersey. Agnes de Lima. 
Published by the National Consumer’s League 
iid the Consumer’s League of New Jersey, 
Dec., 1920, pp. 18.— This pamphlet is not 
vrimarily a statistical study. It is an exposé of 


human relations in industry as conducted in 
the textile mills of New Jersey. The restrictive 
legislation in regard to night work of women in 
the state of New Jersey has been repealed. 
Hence conditions obtain in that state (even in 
government owned property) that are the more 
lamentable in that the same industry exists 
with no night work of women in the nearby 
states of New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Delaware. 

The investigation was carried out from door 
to door, aiming to secure a general picture of 
home life rather than mere lists and tabulations. 
The opinion of the community was ascertained 
as to the value of night work. It was con- 
demned but chosen by the operatives as better 
than leaving the children alone all day or trying 
to live on the wage paid to the men. 

The picture of Passaic is that of a town of 
many large textile mills, in which the labor is 
Hungarian, Polish, and Russian. The United 
States Bureau of Education finds an unusually 
high rate of illiteracy. All attempts to remedy 


this have failed, due to the suspicion and dis-' 


trust caused by the employer’s policy of espio- 
nage and black-listing for union activity. 

The salient facts brought out are: that it is 
the younger married women with three or four 
children who are to be found in the night shift; 
that the children are neglected; that the moth- 
ers are perforce up most of the day averaging 
about five hours of interrupted sleep; that there 
is no regulation even as to\pregnant women 
being on the night force; that night work for 
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women is fostered by the low wage scale for 
men, coupled with a comparatively high wage 
level for women (and more for night work), 
which tempts them into industry. Even when 
running only three days a week, the night shift 
is maintained. 

It is evident to the Consumer’s League that 
the managers of this industry in New Jersey 
must be forced by legislation to do what all 
enlightened manufacturers do for their own 
benefit. We can scarcely afford to let the 
ignorant manager drag down our industries by 
abusing the vitality of our workers. — Elinor 
D. Gregg. 


THe Cuitp Lasor Prosiem. Harold H. 
Mitchell. Pub. Health Nurse, Jan., 1921, 13, 
No. 1, 27-29. — The author makes a plea for 
careful examination and periodic re-examina- 
tion of children in order to secure early diagno- 
sis, and to give advice through clinics for pre- 
ventive hygiene. The public health nurse will 
be the agent by whom this service is understood 
and made effective. 

The present state of protection offered to the 
adolescent working child is quite unorganized 
as the laws in different states vary. More 
evidence is needed on physical tests for various 
industries and standards of physical fitness 
should be established. The United States 
Children’s Bureau has made a tentative report 
on standards of moral development and phys- 
ical health. The great weakness of the present 
laws lies in their non-enforcement. Yet there 
should be no difficulty in establishing medical 
examination in the continuation schools. The 
re-examination might very well take place 
there also or when a change of work is being 
made. 

Public health nursing services must be de- 
pended upon for co-operation in securing hy- 
gienic conditions in the home. There are many 
loose ends to be picked up in order to prevent 
these children from becoming incompetents, 
dependents and discouraged failures. Research 
work in this line is needed to present the prob- 
lem as it is today clearly and adequately. 
Elinor D. Gregg. 


One THousanp INpUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS SUF- 
FERED BY MASSACHUSETTS CHILDREN. Lucile 
Fares. Am. Child, Nov., 1920, 2, No. 3, 222 
232. — Records of cases reported to the Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Accident Board were 
studied by the students in the School of Social 


Work of Simmons College. The reports j),. 
dicate that males of all the ages included a). 
more subject to industrial accidents tha) 
females, and that more than half of the acc;. 
dents were due to the wage-earning employ. 
ments of the children. The need is emphasize: 
of safety committees whose activities may he 
stimulated by encouraging competition in the 
promotion of low accident rates and by offering 
rewards for suggestions which will increase 
safety. There is also need of thorough instruc- 
tion concerning the dangers peculiar to loca] 
industrial establishments — instruction which 
might well be given in continuation and other 
vocational classes. — G. E. Partridge. 


CONSERVING CHILDREN IN THE INDUSTRIES 
OF Massacuusetts. Mass. Dept. Labor and 
Industries, Indust. Bull. No. 15, Boston, 1920. 
pp. 21.— The establishment of continuation 
schools in Massachusetts affords opportunity 
for imparting to working children valuable 
knowledge in regard to the hazards incidental 
to modern industry. At the present time acci- 
dents are very numerous, and notwithstanding 
the plain requirements of the statutes many 
serious violations take place. But with forty- 
four continuation schools now established in 
Massachusetts, attended by about 30,000 
children, it seems hardly possible to believe 
that these violations of the statutes could exist 
without the knowledge of the teacher of the 
continuation school. Co-operation between the 
continuation school teachers and the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries would operate 
to the advantage of the child. Co-ordination 
of the activities of the Division of Industrial 
Safety, the inspection force of which frequently 
visits all the industrial centers in the state, 
with the work of the teacher in the continua- 
tion school would be a most effective means of 
instructing children in regard to industrial 
hazards, and of teaching them the fundamental 
principles of safety. 

During the vear ending June 30, 1919, as the 
report of the Industrial Accident Board shows, 
1,691 children between 14 and 16 vears of age 
sustained tabulatable injuries — 7. e., injuries 
arising out of employment and causing 1n- 
capacity for longer than the remainder of the 
shift or the day —ten ending fatally and 
sixty-two resulting in permanent partial dis 
ability of the child. Tables are given showing 
the causes of these injuries, precisely the proc 
ess during which the accident occurred, anc 
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nature of the injury received. From these 
bles certain practical conclusions may be 
yawn, such as, for example, that nearly all the 
orious accidents sustained by children be- 
ween the ages of 14 and 16 years are prevent- 


able. In almost every industry a traditional 
habit is responsible for numerous injuries, such 
as, in textile establishments, the practice of 
picking cotton waste from moving machinery. 
—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


‘“Heattu First’ CAMPAIGN: OUTLINE FOR 
InpustrRiES. G. J. Soderberg. Personnel, 
Jan., 1921, 3, No. 1, 1, 5. — First, there should 
be a comprehensive survey of the ground and of 
the buildings, which would include inspection 
of land drainage, care of rubbish, construction 
and care of walks, condition of roofs, general 
floor conditions, floor cleaning and dust elim- 
ination, plumbing, drinking water, ventilation, 
disposal of dusts, fumes, gases, and noises, 
lamp shading, seats and clothing for. workers. 

There should be systematic cleaning of 
floors by any method that eliminates dust, 
preferably after working hours. Painted floor 
lines are recommended as means of insuring 
maximum speed in movement of production 
and of workers. Water-closets, wash basins, 
slop sinks and drinking fountains should be of 
vitreous china, or good grade of white baked 
enamel over iron. Common cups, common 
towels and the like should be entirely abolished. 
Toilet rooms should be painted with enamel or 
other hard surface. Setting up exercises for a 
five-minute period during the forenoon and 
again in the afternoon are good for sedentary 
workers. Adjustable chairs for women workers 
at machines will pay well. Bare lamps should 
be shaded, dimmed or otherwise protected to 
eliminate glare, and should be properly placed. 
Goggles or masks should be provided for work- 
ers where there is excessive dust, or hazard 
trom chips, ete. Physical examination of em- 
ployees as a condition of accepting work might 
be required, especially for workers on heavy 
lasks. Attention to clothing is important. 
inally, the industry should keep in close 
touch with industrial health bureaus and other 


‘ 


ielpful organizations. — G. E. Partridge. 


HyGienic PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN 
‘HE MANvuractuRE AND INpustRIAL Use or 
\RBON Disutripe. Jules Blain. Abstracted 
's follows from Industrie Chimique, 1920, 7, 
11-313, by S. D. Kirkpatrick in Chem. 


( 


Abstr., Jan. 20, 1921, 15, No. 2, 281. — **‘ Work- 
ers handling CS. under unsatisfactory hygienic 
conditions are subject to serious intoxication 
resulting in neurotic disorder and greatly lessen- 
ing their capacity for work. Certain types of 
workers are more susceptible than others; 
especially is this true with alcoholics and others 
of weakened vitality. Medical examination of 
all employees at regular periods and the im- 
mediate examination of those complaining 
of symptoms such as eye fatigue are recom- 
mended. Among the industrial uses for CS», are 
extracting grease and oil from bones (to be used 
for bone black), from seeds and oilcakes; de- 
greasing wool; purifying paraffin; extracting 
perfumes; dissolving S from its minerals; 
manufacturing of liquid fire, certain types of 
varnish and rubberized cloth, and in the vul- 
canization of rubber by the cold (Parke) proc- 
ess. In all of these industries the factories 
should have high ceilings and adequate ventila- 
tion; periodic medical examination is recom- 
mended wherever possible. Great Britain has 
stringent laws regulating factories making 
rubberized cloth. A diagram is shown of a 
filter for removing sulfur-carbon compounds 


from the air by means of crude petroleum and 
CaCl.’ — M. C. Shorley. 


SUGGESTIONS ON HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Paper Macuine Rooms. Edward A. Ryan. 
Abstracted as follows from Jour. Engin. Inst. of 
Canada, Jan., 1921, in Nat. Safety News, Feb. 
7, 1921, 3, No. 6, 12. — “*The chief advantages 
of a properly designed and operated ventilating 
system, according to Mr. Ryan, are increased 
production due to fewer shutdowns, greater 
safety for the workmen because of better illu- 
mination when the excess vapor is carried 
away, a more even product resulting from uni- 
form humidity and temperature, and a longer 
life for machine felts due to decreased moisture 


content of the air in the machine room.” — 
M. C. Shorley. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS- 
FUL MepicaL Work 1Nn Inpustry. W. A. 
Sawyer. Mod. Med., Jan., 1921, 3, No. 1, 23- 
26. — The first essential for industrial medical 
practice is a sympathetic co-operation from the 
heads of the organization. The second is ade- 
quate personnel — adequate in quantity and 
character. Third, is the equipment adapted to 
the needs of the department? Fourth, a pro- 
gram in which ideals plus daily practice will 
result in consistant growth. The point of de- 
parture to secure this fourth requisite is a 
complete and painstaking physical examina- 
tion. The reasons given for this examination 
are as follows: 

1. For the purpose of placement or exclu- 
sion. The interest and co-operation must be 
secured at this point. 

2. Periodic re-examination for possible haz- 
ards and advice as to corrections. This should 
be for rank and file, executive and all, and care- 
ful records kept and studied. 

3. It contributes to reduction of absentee- 
ism. 

4. It contributes to longevity of service. 

5. It dovetails with outside public health 
work. 

6. It leads into all other medical work in 

industry. 
7. The future of medicine lies in prevention 
of disease. This must be taught to the lay 
mind, Physical examination should protect 
from ill-advised treatment and from neglect of 
important conditions. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


KcONOMY OF PRopER MerpicaL TREATMENT. 
Paul B. Magnuson. Mod. Med., Dec., 1920, 
2, No. 12, 799-802. — In a paper written in the 
light of experience as chief surgeon of several 
large corporations and as medical director of 
the Industrial Commission of Illinois, Dr. 
Magnuson emphasizes the fact that from every 
point of view the first consideration in indus- 
trial accidents is the selection of a thoroughly 
good surgeon. When “the new theory that 
industry as a whole should stand the loss in- 
cident to accident to employees” was enacted in 
law, some of the more far-sighted corporations 
began to furnish surgical attention to men in- 


jured in their plants. Unfortunately, however, 


the doctor was considered primarily as an 


adjunct to the claim department and his train- 
ing, competency and ability to handle men. 
were of little importance. The employment of 
a physician on this basis is an uneconomica] 
start from the social point of view, because the 
physician comes into closer contact with the 
employees than almost any other department 
head and thus has it in his hands to make or 
mar good relations between management and 
employees. For example, one surgeon “took 
charge of a large industry which was perfectly 
controlled in its organization by the union, and 
within a year of the time he took charge he had 
also been elected official examiner for that 
union. This same man saved that company, 
the first year of his employment, $20,000 in the 
claim department, in spite of the fact that the 
number of accidents increased 10 per cent. over 
the previous year; and as against thirty-one 
lawsuits filed the year before he took charge, 
there was one lawsuit filed the first year of his 
employment. It would be hard to con- 
vince this company at this time that a man 
with small training is an economical man to 
employ.” 

The employment of a second-rate physician 
is also — and more obviously — uneconomical 
from a professional point of view. In his hands 
the diagnosis of an apparently simple case 1s 
made in a haphazard way, with sometimes 
serious and very expensive results. A man in 
construction work, for instance, who falls from 
a height and strikes the ground on his feet, has 
probably received a fracture of the os calcis of 
one or both feet. If, as in most cases coming 
before the Illinois Industrial Commission, the 
fracture goes unrecognized and the man is 
treated for a sprained ankle only, a very serious 
condition develops, “the man has a foot which 
grows progressively worse with use and finally, 
in a large number of cases, loses from 50 to 90 
per cent. of the use of his foot, which totally 
incapacitates him for any occupation that in- 
volves climbing, or walking on scaffolding or 
uneven ground. If these cases are taken in time 
and properly treated, the major part of this 
disability can be averted, and the surgeon who 
prevents one of these disabilities saves a coli- 
siderable portion of his yearly salary on one 
case alone, although it may be much better 
than the ordinary salary paid industrial sur- 
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es 


soos. Other similar and common instances 
aye cases of back injury which are diagnosed 
treated as simple strains and which con- 
-ejuently drag on from month to month; in- 
danmed bursae of the shoulder, from which 
entirely unnecessary adhesions and weakness 
result if the arm is immobilized in the wrong 
position, and the process of getting back to the 
normal is long and painful; a broken limb 
which is allowed to remain too long in fixation 
dressings and 1s consequently a very painful 
thing to move. In cases such as this latter, 
another element enters in the mental attitude 
of the patient toward the management. If 
nothing is done for the broken member, al- 
though it is so useless and painful, after the 
hone has healed, there is little wonder that 
neurosis develops; the habit of pain becomes 
firmly fixed in the patient’s mind, especially if 
he feels he is being neglected by those whom he 
also feels are responsible for his injury. If the 
surgeon knows enough to remove the cast as 
soon as possible for gentle massage each day, 
the patient “not only receives results on the in- 
jury but he feels that there is something being 
done to hurry his recovery. His mental atti- 
tude remains that of a man who is friendly.” 
The wise employer will appreciate these social 
and professional factors and will select the best 
doctor he can get with the most complete train- 
ing; he will feel that this is the best investment, 
because such a man will inspire confidence in 
the employees, smooth the way for amicable 
adjustment of claims, make a small percentage 
of disability where there may have been a large 
percentage, prevent disabilities where they are 
preventable, and save his salary every three 
months for any large employer of labor, to say 
nothing of sparing the human race the trouble 
which is brought about by disabilities. Such 
service is adequate and, in the long run, 
economical, — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 
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Wiy Puysican Examination? J. P. Austin. 
Personnel, Feb., 1921, 3, No. 2, 5. — The ad- 
vantages of physical examination and conse- 
‘ent treatment of diseases and injuries are 
found to be: (1) minimizing loss of time and 
wecidents; (2) minimizing absenteeism, tardi- 
ess, and the inefficiency due to illness; (3) 
proving general health; (4) giving employees 
‘asks equal to their physical powers; and (5) 
Uproving each individual. — M. Dent. 


| \ EEPING WorKeERS WELL. Factory, Nov. 1, 
{) ) Or Y - — 
"=, 25, No. 9, 1520-1524. — Among the 


items under this heading is one entitled ‘ Ex- 
amining New Employees.” The National 
Malleable Castings Company follows a very 
definite procedure in its medical examinations. 
Besides heart and lung tests the worker is ex- 
amined for spinal and abdominal defects. The 
extremities are carefully inspected also. The 
full procedure is given in this article under 
sixteen headings. — C. H. Paull. 


PuysicAL EXAMINATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
Workers. F. L. Rector. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Dec. 18, 1920, 75, No. 25, 1739. —A 
statement obtained through the use of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 100 industrial establishments. 

“The results of the board’s investigation of 
physical examination of industrial workers may 
be thus summarized: 

“1. Thirty-four replies were received, in- 
cluding fifteen industries and 410,106 em- 
ployees, of whom 327,183 were men and 82,923 
were women. 

“2. Physical examinations among the in- 
dustrial establishments reporting were first 
introduced in 1900, but in the majority of cases 
they have been in opération only since 1914. 

3. Where physical examinations have been 
given a fair trial, they have proved their value 
and have been continued and, with one excep- 
tion, the original scope of the examinations has 
been maintained or extended. 

“4. The average time consumed in making 
regular physical examinations at establish- 
ments reporting was eight minutes per person 
examined. 

“5. An earnest effort was being made in the 
majority of plants reporting to place defec- 
tives, rather than eliminate them from industry. 

“6. The average percentage of rejected ap- 
plicants for employment was only 4.6, and, by 
eliminating certain special cases, was only 2.8. 

“7. There was no uniformity of time for re- 
examination of employees. 

“8. Objections to physical examinations on 
the part of prospective or actual workers were 
negligible. 

“This investigation shows that substantial 
progress has been made in the application of 
medicine to industry. The position of the phy- 
sician in industry has been made secure, and he 
should now bend his efforts to the solution of 
industrial problems closely related to the 
medical work. By his training and experience 
he is qualified to advise with the management 
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as to the placing of employees to the best ad- 
vantage of themselves and the industry with 
which they are connected. He is also in a posi- 
tion to suggest necessary improvements in the 
fields of lighting, ventilation and general sani- 
tation, as well as of personal hygiene, in order 
that employees may be kept in good physical 
condition. 

“A classification of the results of physical 
examinations is necessary in order that workers 
may be properly placed. The physical capaci- 
ties and limitations of an A-1 worker and of a 
substandard worker should be fairly well de- 
fined. For example, only workers without 
physical defects should be placed in the A-1 
class. This will be a relatively small group as 
compared with the vast majority of workers, 
who suffer from some slight physical or func- 
tional disability, but who are well able to carry 
on practically any work to which they may be 
assigned. 

“A classification of findings of physical ex- 
aminations which tends to place the worker in 
his proper group has been adopted and promul- 
gated by the Conference Board of Physicians in 
Industry, after a careful analysis of a very 
large number of physical examination records. 
That such a classification is needed has been 
demonstrated by the analysis of the reports 
summarized above. This classification is as 
follows: 

“Class 1: Persons physically fit for any em- 
ployment. 

“Class 2: Persons physically fit for any em- 
ployment but below par in physical develop- 
ment or other condition. 

“Class 3: Persons physically fit only for cer- 
tain employment when specifically approved 
for it by examining physician. 

“Class 4: Persons physically unfit for any 
employment. 

“Knowing the requirements of the work 
which the applicant for employment is to do 
and having a record of his physical condition, 
the task of the industrial physician then be- 
comes one of physically adapting the employee 
to his work, with the assurance that if this is 
done properly there will be greater content- 
ment, lessened labor turnover, and greater 
production.” — C. Kk. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL CLINICS IN GENERAL Hospiy \;.5. 
W. Wright. Mod. Hosp., Dec., 1920, 15, Nv. ¢. 
506-508. — The new industrial medicine t«),¢< 
to introduce new needs and broader concep- 
tions into the medical sciences, especially jy 
respect to diagnosis. Technical diagnosis 31) 
be supplemented by social diagnoses concerning 
influences in the patient’s life which were, jer. 
haps, as potent factors as an infection in causing 
the disease. It is not enough to find tuber. 
culosis or lead poisoning: we should speak of 
tuberculosis plus malnutrition; or lead poison- 
ing plus an ignorance of industrial hazards as 
‘auses of diseases. 

It is the recognition of the importance of 
work as a factor in the ill health of an individual] 
that has produced the branch of medicine now 
called industrial hygiene. General hospitals 
must adapt themselves to these new and larger 
requirements. There should be clinics or de- 
partments to which cases possibly related to 
industrial activity or to environment may be 
referred. The clinic can best be established in 
connection with the hospital dispensary, but 
this clinic should have the privilege of selecting 
its own material, because of the inability at the 
present time of most clinicians to recognize 
either specific industrial maladies or the com- 
mon effects of industrial health hazards. The 
specialized industrial clinic can serve not only 
in making accurate diagnosis and offering eff- 
cient treatment, but also in observing the con- 
ditions of life and of employment which affect 
working people. Though specific industrial 
diseases are relatively few, the deleterious 
effects of many kinds of work are important 
and prevalent factors in disease, and it falls in 
part to the ifidustrial clinic of the hospital to 
investigate these factors and to meet the con- 
ditions that they present. In industrial com- 
munities hospitals should provide resources for 
the treatment of industrial cases by the best 
methods, including industrial eye injuries and 
treatment of serious burns and fractures, as 
well as facilities for the restoration to function 
of impaired members. The cost of such hospital 
care should be borne in full by industrial com- 
missions or designated insurance carriers, OF 
should be shared by the employers of injured 
workers. — G. E. Partridge. 
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Hearth Service EstraspiisHes Foorina. 
(. D. Selby. Hosp. Management, Jan., 1921, 
ll, No. 1, 58. — A review of 1920 shows us the 
footing of industrial surgery and industrial 
medicine. The present status of the industrial 
physician has largely been brought about by 
compensation laws for injuries and industrial 
diseases. Although in the present business de- 
pression the industrial physician must stand 
aside for a while, there can be no doubt that 
ciiployers will soon recognize the importance of 
industrial medicine. — Elinor D. Gregg. 

‘He APPLICATION OF STATISTICS TO THE 
>! DY OF EMPLOYMENT AND SIcKNEss. Thiele. 
Zovtralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 1921, 9, No. 2, 

‘5. — The author discusses the necessity, in 
statistical study of industrial medical prob- 
. for a practical and exact classification in 


order to make it clear which workmen are 
exposed to particular industrial hazards and 
which ones are otherwise connected with the 
industry in question. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


FISHERMEN’S Diseases. HT. Muir Evans. 
Notes and Comments, Lancet, March 5, 1921, 
1, No. 10, 517-518. — The accidents described 
were those due chiefly to the dogfish, the sting 

ay and the greater and lesser weever. Dr. 
Evans said the most common injury was 
‘caused by the poisonous spine of the weevers, 
which possess a perfect double-grooved explor- 
ing needle on either gill cover. At the root of 
the spine is a definite poison gland. When 
alarmed, the fish erects its gill cover, bends it- 
self round, driving the poisoned spine into any 
adjacent body, which at once receives some 
grumous drops of a highly poisonous nature. 
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There are smaller poison organs on each spine 
of the dorsal fin. 

The burning pain that follows a sting is so 
severe that men will attempt to throw them- 
selves overboard, or will hammer the affected 
part with a thole pin against the bulwarks. 
The pain lasts several hours and is accompanied 
by immediate swelling of the affected part. 
The limb may be partially paralyzed for a 
time. In a few hours the swelling subsides, or 
it may go on to phlegmonous inflammation 
with local gangrene around the site of the 
injury. 

Dr. Evans finds that weever venom contains 
a neurotoxin, a hemolysin, and a leukotoxin. 
The hemolytic constituent differs, however, 
from most snake venoms, in that it acts di- 
rectly on washed red corpuscles — that is to 
say, without the presence of serum. This state- 
ment, he affirms, conflicts with certain French 
workers, but he considers it is because they 
used filtered glycerine extracts, while his experi- 
ments were made with fresh poison. This fish 
venom markedly diminishes the phagocytic 
action of the leukocytes and thus secondary 
septic inflammation frequently follows a sting. 

Regarding treatment, ammonia is popularly 
presumed to counteract the poison. In the 
islands of Mauritius and Réunion where a 
similar stinging fish, the synancia, frequently 
injures the feet of fishermen, the natives em- 
ploy the leaves and seeds of a species of datura, 
and find they give relief. According to Bottard, 
the seeds of abrus precatorius, or jequirity, 
have the virtue of a specific. Applications of 
heated vinegar or the liver of the fish itself to 
the injured part are other remedies in use. 
Fish venom, just as snake venom, is destroyed 
by potassium permanganate, chloride of lime, 
and chloride of gold. Dr. Evans suggests that 
a “Lauder Brunton snake-bite lancet” be car- 
ried by all drifters and smacks so that a really 
efficient remedy may be at hand. 

During the summer voyages the drift fisher- 
men get their nets full of jelly-fish and the sting 
causes much burning pain followed next day by 
intense itching. The toxin contained in the 
tentacles is thalassine. After the summer fish- 
ing, while mending the nets, the men sometimes 
suffer so greatly from lachrymation and sneez- 
ing that this work has to be stopped. The 
author suggests that this trouble is caused by 
the toxin which clings to the strands and 
which, when dry, is liberated with the dust 
from the nets. 


Boils, sometimes spreading to form | rge 
suppurating areas, are common on the fie. 
arms of fishermen during the autumn 4nd 
winter. The rubbing by the edges of the 
“ollies,”’ the sea water and dirt of the sea. 
farers’ calling are no doubt responsible. — R. 


Prosser White. 


JopLin Zinc: InpustriaL Conpitions jy 
THE Worvp’s GREATEST Zinc CENTER. ('. Vf 
Mills. Survey, Feb.-5,-1921, 45,No. 19, 657 
666. — The Joplin district occupies corners of 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas, comprises 
1,000 square miles, and is the home of 12,000 
miners. The territory is peculiarly barren and 
hideous in its outlook because of the ravages 
‘aused by mining. This seems to be a psy- 
chological factor in the life of both miner and 
operator. Peculiar features of the district are 
that 94 per cent. of the miners (in the leading 
towns) are American born of American parents, 
and that they are entirely unorganized. 

The natural conditions of mining in the Jop- 
lin district are favorable but, from the stand- 
point of safety, the equipment and mode of 
operation are poor. The statutes of Oklahoma 
require that the operator shall provide every 
gear carriage used for the hoisting or lowering 
of persons with a sufficient overhead covering, 
and that at all shafts safety gates shall be 
placed. In visiting many mines, however, the 
author never saw an overhead covering on a 
‘an, nor any evidence of hoisting safety devices. 

Comparison of mining accidents occurring in 
the Missouri part of the Joplin district with 
those of the Eastern Missouri district for the 
years 1914 to 1918 shows 24.8 fatal accidents 
per year in the Joplin district and 8 in the 
Eastern district per 1,000 three hundred-day 
workers; and, respectively, 14.3 and 7.4 non- 
fatal accidents. Fall of rocks is the greatest 
‘ause of accidents, and it can be said that these 


accidents are largely due to the carelessness 0! 


the miner and the operator. The system which 
allows miners, roofers, and drill men to work 
above shovelers, contributes to unnecessary 
accidents. The chief cause of accidents in mills 
is unguarded machinery. In no mills visited 
were there proper safety devices, and in some 
cases the conditions were very bad. The au! 
recommends a safety program which would «or 
rect these conditions and which would include 
education through safety councils and com!!! 
tees, prohibition of “‘squib shots,” and elim °2- 
tion of the hazards mentioned by oby Us 








odies, such as the installation of well-known 
-ty devices. The piece-rate system is also to 
. ondemned as tending to exhaust the human 
‘or in the industry, leading to the permanent 
injury of the workers and the ultimate disad- 
itage of the operator. 
Joplin ore is brittle and produces a great 
quantity of dust. Silicosis or miners’ consump- 
tion is, therefore, very prevalent in the district. 
\fler an investigation in 1915 state laws were 
passed In Missouri requiring the use of water 
lines for sprinkling, wash and change houses, 
and the closing of unsafe and unsanitary mines. 
The watercore drill has come into general use 
in the district and has brought about much im- 
provement in the conditions. The silicosis 
problem still remains, however, and not very 
much progress has been made with it. 
Individualism and freedom have produced 
irresponsibility in regard to sanitation and 
housing. The operators in the Joplin district 
have, with rare exceptions, doné nothing for the 
welfare of their employees. The whole industry 
“stands in a pre-Victorian period of social 
development.” The short-lived character of the 
average productive area, and the fact that the 
operators in this district are small capitalists 
and not large corporations, explain in part the 
conditions. The result is that the houses are 
poor, little is done to improve them, and less 
than half of them have adequate sanitary con- 
ditions. To a considerable extent the barrel 
system of water supply prevails —a fertile 
source of contagion, though the water is good. 
The operators are responsible for these con- 
ditions and change must come through them. 
Production is carried on with little reference to 
outside conditions of the market, and the whole 
organization is to some extent unnatural. The 
economic development is, therefore, in the 
direction of centralization of operating interests 
and labor organization. There should be co- 
operation with the United States Public Health 
Service, enforcement of mining laws, a safety 
caipaign, modification of the piece system, 
passage of health insurance laws covering sili- 
cosis, adoption of modern sanitary methods, 
«equate hospitals, co-operative housing asso- 
ons, and community recreational centers. 
‘1, EK. Partridge. 
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(PLOYMENT: Hours or Work. W. Wil- 
Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and 
'rkshops for the Year 1919. London, 1920, 
*S-94. — From an industrial point of view 
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a remarkable effect of the war has been the re- 
duction in the hours of work, “which now rarely 
exceed an aggregate of forty-eight a week.” 
The reduction has been made without legisla- 
tion; it has occurred in almost all industries, 
and for the most part without serious friction 
between workers and employers As regards 
the division of time, there is wide variation, 
even in the same district, but there are four 
prevailing systems: (1) the five-day week; (2) 
the single-break day (with only one long pause 
for meals); (3) the double-break day; (4) the 
shift system. The selection of the system has in 
many cases been left to the majority of the 
workers. 

The reports indicate that the shortening of 
the hours has had a beneficial effect on the 
workers, “perhaps more so than any other 
recent improvement in industrial conditions.” 
One result has been better “time-keeping”’; 
reports are received that there is not only less 
sickness, but also less absence for general rea- 
sons, such as attending to home affairs. There 
is a difference of experience as to the effect 
upon production. When the production de- 
pends almost entirely upon the speed of ma- 
chinery the output is said to be reduced nearly, 
or quite, in proportion to the hours. In cases 
where the production depends mainly or en- 
tirely upon the exertion of the workers, there is 
often said to be no decrease in production, and 
sometimes an increase is even found. On the 
other hand, there are instances in which the 
shortening of hours has in some way reduced 
the hourly rate of production. Changes in the 
method of work and in organization make a 
fair comparison of the output before and after 
the reduction difficult to some extent. 

Even with the shorter hours, there still re- 
mains the difficulty of arranging sufficiently 
short periods of work to avoid diminished 
hourly output because of fatigue. Many firms 
have adopted the plan of having a short break 
in the work in the forenoon and another in the 
afternoon; and in general it has been found that 
these breaks result in increased production. In 
some districts there has been a lengthening of 
the mid-day interval, and there are various 
other provisions, such as special hours for 
married women and especially for mothers with 
babies. — G. E. Partridge. 


A MANUFACTURER ON THE SuHort Day. 
Henry H. Collins, Jr. Survey, Dec. 4, 1920, 45, 
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No. 10, 362. — Mr. Collins states that inas- 
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much as wages are fundamentally dependent 
upon unit production which also determines the 
cost of the manufactured article, the problem 
of the shorter working day is whether produc- 
tion per individual can be sufficiently main- 
tained to make it possible to pay a living wage 
and sell the product at a reasonable price. 
‘ngland’s experience cannot be used as the sole 
criterion for this country, nor can all industries 
be expected to react alike. The fact remains, 
however, that it is one of the problems of good 
management to ascertain the amount of fatigue 
which can readily be borne by the workers in 
ach industry. We have the expedient of two or 
three shifts for plants working continuously. 
In Mr. Collins’ experience, a 3 per cent. re- 
duction in production was more than compen- 
sated for by the spirit of contentment which it 
brought about among the workers. Rest 
periods of from ten to fifteen minutes in the 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon, and an after- 


noon lunch of crackers and milk contribu!eq 
noticeably toward the diminution of accideyt{s. 
— Elinor D. Gregg. 


THe Laporatory FOR INDUSTRIAL Psy- 
CHOTECHNICS AT THE TECHNICAL TRAINING- 
SCHOOL IN CHARLOTTENBURG. W. Woede. 
Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., Dec. 2, 1920, 46. 
No. 49, 1370. — A psychotechnical laboratory 
has been established in connection with the in- 
dustrial training-school at Charlottenburg, 
where an attempt will be made to study the 
individual peculiarities of each pupil with re- 
gard to the type of occupation for which he will 
be most fitted, and also to study the psycholog- 
ical requirements of various industrial tasks, 
with a view to lightening them whenever pos- 
sible. The co-operation of several factories, the 
railroads, and the post-office has also been 
secured for the study of industrial tasks outside 
of the school. — T. J. Putnam. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 

Tue AMBULATORY PATIENT wWiTH CARDIAC 
DisEASE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DiaI- 
TALIS Tuerarvy. Emil J. Pellini. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., March 19, 1921, 76, No. 12, 774- 
777. — The author gives his experiences with 
250 cases followed in the cardiac clinic of the 
Bellevue Hospital, in New York. He is partic- 
ularly interested in the use of digitalis with 
ambulatory patients who are not under the 
perfect control characteristic of hospital cases. 

Patients are carefully examined with a view 
to estimating the condition of the cardiac 
muscle. If a patient is not perfectly compen- 
sated, he is given digitalis until a dosage is 
found which can be taken indefinitely without 
fear of overdigitalization. In doing this it 
should be remembered that there is more dan- 
ger in too littie digitalis than in too much. The 
final readjustment of the patient to his work 
takes place after he has been functionally classi- 
fied and placed upon a definite régime of digi- 
talis, and this readjustment is a matter for 
careful study in each patient. — C. K. Drinker. 


THe EQUIVALENT OF ORDINARY EXERTION. 
May G. Wilson. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 
380, 1921, 76, No. 18, 1213-1214. — Patients 
with cardiac disease have been placed in the 


following classes by the Association of Cardiac 
Clinics in 1917: 

“Class 1. — Patients with organic heart dis- 
ase who have never had symptoms of cardiac 
insufficiency under ordinary conditions of 
activity. 

“Class 2. — Patients with organic heart dis- 
ease who have had such symptoms previously, 
but who do not have them at present under 
ordinary conditions of activity. 

“Class 3. — Patients with organic heart dis- 
ease who at the time of observation have symp- 
toms of cardiac insufficiency following ordinary 
exertion. 

“Class 4. — Patients with possible heart dis- 
ease. Patients who have abnormal physical 
signs in the heart, but in whom the general pic- 
ture or the character of the physical sign leads 
us to believe that it does not originate from 
cardiac disease. 

“Class 5. — Patients with potential heart 
disease. Patients who do not have any sugges- 
tion of cardiac disease, but who are suffering 
from any infectious condition which may be 
accompanied by such disease; or who have sul- 
fered from such diseases: e. g., rheumatic fever. 
tonsillitis, chorea, syphilis.” 

This classification depends throughout 0! 
what sort and amount of activity is considered 
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., be ordinary exertion. A table of test exer- 
ices — work with dumb bells and climbing 
_tairs —is given which is considered to repre- 
-ont ordinary activity in children. Since the 
jata furnished apply to individuals between 6 
and 15 years, they are only of suggestive indus- 
‘rial significance and are not reviewed in detail. 
C. Kk. Drinker. 


I’ L.ECTROCARDIOGRAPHY AND ITS  SIGNIFI- 
o,~ce IN InsuRANCE MeEpicine. H. Sachs. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 1921, 9, No. 1, 
s, 11, —An elementary discussion of cardiac 
rhythm and conduction, the use of the string 
onlvanometer, the use of the electrocardiogram 
in diagnosis, followed by the statement that the 
method should help in insurance work to decide 
doubtful eases and to demonstrate the harm- 
less character of certain cases of arhythmia. — 
I. L. Sevringhaus. 


NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 
New OccupaTIONAL Parn*t Case or Cuo- 
reEA. J.J. Moren. Abstracted as follows from 
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Kentucky Med. Jour., Feb., 1921, 19, No. 2, 
43, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 19, 1921, 
76, No. 12, 820. — “‘ Moren relates the case of a 
man, aged 48, a railroad mechanic who during 
January, 1920, began to complain of pain in his 
right elbow; in May the left elbow became in- 
volved. He has had all kinds of treatment with- 
out relief. He suffers a great deal of pain after 
he quits work. There is practically no pain on 
extension. The pain sometimes radiates up and 
down the arm. No particular portion is affected 
more than another. Contraction of the muscles 
by the electric current produces the same pain 
as on voluntary flexion of the elbow. Physical 
examination was negative. On making in- 
quiries as to occupation it was found that he 
was handling a compressed air motor drilling 
holes in various pieces of machinery. His posi- 
tion in the use of this motor was one of flexion 
of the arm, lifting the weight and at the same 
time holding it in position, and was accom- 
panied by more or less vibration. Rest gave 


relief.” — C. Kk. Drinker. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, CHEMICALS, ETC. 


\MepicaL Decisions oN Cases or INpbUws- 
TRIAL Porsonine. F. Curschmann. Zentralbl. 
!. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 1921, 9, No. 2, 38-44. — 
Two cases are discussed and declared to be in- 
stances of septic thrombus in the brain and of 
local arteriosclerosis in the foot rather than of 
poisoning with acetylene or with the liquid and 
fumes from the “Clark” apparatus as was al- 
leged by the victims. In neither case had the 
physician in charge doubted that his patient 
was suffering from industrial poison. — E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


lounprY Fever. E. Rost. Abstracted as 
follows from Arb. Reichsgesundh., 1920, Vol. 
o2, pp. 1-4, by H. V. Atkinson, in Chem. Abstr., 
April 10, 1921, 15, No. 7, 1037. — “Experi- 
ments on animals and men indicate that Zn 
vapors in foundry gas are the cause of foundry 
lever. Zn was found in the urine and feces of 
workers. Foundry fever may be prevented by 
better ventilation.” 


__ “HRONIC CarBON Monoxip Potsoninc — 
‘ts IMMEDIATE AND SUBSEQUENT MANIFESTA- 
“IONS. Georgine Luden. Mod. Med., Feb., 
21, 3, No. 2, 102-106. — This article deals 
‘th the personal experiences of the author and 


of her friend. For several months they suffered 
a wide variety of symptoms. Qualitative tests 
for carbon-monoxide hemoglobin were found 
positive. The number of tests is not stated. 
The symptoms were attributed by the author 
to poisoning by furnace gas. The belief is ex- 
pressed that chronic carbon monoxide poisoning 
is very frequent and serious; that the endocrine 
glands are involved, and that a “hypersensiti- 
zation” occurs. No convincing proof of these 
assertions is brought forward, however. — H. 5. 
Forbes. 


Curonic CARBON Monoxip Potsonrinc — 
Its IMMEDIATE AND SUBSEQUENT MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. Georgine Luden. Mod. Med., March, 
1921, 3, No. 3, 167-170. — This article de- 
scribes in detail a great variety of symptoms 
attributed to inhalation of carbon monoxide in 
furnace gas. The observations are based 
chiefly upon subjective symptoms noted by the 
author and a friend living in the same house, 
and upon certain objective signs. 

Mention is made of one qualitative test for 
‘arbon monoxide hemoglobin which was posi- 
tive in three inmates of the house. No gas 
analyses of the air in the house are given. The 
assertion is made that the gas clings tena- 
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ciously to clothing, etc.; the evidence brought 
forward in support of this is based upon symp- 
toms noted by the author in herself and in her 
friends. The belief is expressed that a relation 
exists between chronic carbon monoxide poison- 


ing and disorders of the endocrine glands, and 
the chief basis for this opinion seems to be 
analogy of symptoms. In conclusion, the au- 
thor finds a “relation between slight chronic 
‘arbon monoxide poisoning and many hy- 
gienic, social and domestic problems.’ — H. 5. 
Forbes. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING WITH HyDROCYANIC 
Acip Gas IN GOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 
Holtzmann. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 
1921, 9, No. 2, 44-45. — A résumé of the tech- 
nical processes in the gold and silver plating 
industries explains the ways in which a slow 
but continuous evolution of hydrocyanic acid 
fumes may occur. Ventilation is sufficient to 
remove all danger. Only part of those exposed 
suffer any symptoms. Acute manifestations are 
conjunctival irritation, sweet taste, and head- 
ache. Some suffer from eczema. Many phy- 
sicilans refer a chlorosis among the women to a 
chronic poisoning by this gas. — E. L. Sevring- 
haus. 


POISONING FROM WEARING Dyep SuHoes. F. 
Neuhoff. Abstracted as follows from Mo. State 
Med. Assn. Jour., Feb., 1921, 18, No. 2, 53, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 19, 1921, 76, No. 
12, 820. — “* Five, and again three, hours before 
becoming ill Neuhoff’s patient had dyed his 
shoes while wearing them. The dye was found 
to contain a large amount of nitrobenzol, an in- 
termediate product formed in the manufacture 
of anilin from benzene. Taken internally, 
seven drops have caused death. It is also poi- 
sonous when inhaled or applied to the skin. It 
is used in the manufacture of explosives and 
anilin derivatives. Workmen who inhale too 
much of it, or spill it on themselves, are poi- 
soned by it, death even at times resulting. The 
symptoms of poisoning come on several hours 
after the application of the poison to the skin 
and are favored by perspiration. They are 
cyanosis, anxiety, vomiting, formication, ring- 
ing in the ears, disturbed co-ordination, low 
blood pressure. The blood becomes a brownish 
color. In fatal cases there may be jaundice, 
convulsions, and coma preceding death. The 
treatment recommended is blood letting, arti- 
ficial respiration, inhalation of oxygen, and 
stimulants, but no alcohol.’’ — C. K. Drinker. 
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CANCER OF THE BLADDER AMONG Workris 
IN ANILINE Facrortigs. Internat. Laly,)); 
Office, Studies and Reports, Series F, No. |. 
Feb. 23, 1921, pp. 26. — “Although it is jot 
possible at present to formulate definite ¢o)- 
clusions, inasmuch as the problem still presets 
too many lacunae and obscure points, it may. 
nevertheless, be said that: 7 

(1) There is a close connection between 
the manipulation of certain amino-compound 
products and the existence of tumours of the 
bladder. 

**(2) The number of cases of tumour of the 
bladder proved to have occurred among work- 
ers in contact with amino-compounds is cer- 
tainly small. It must be concluded from this 
that the individual factor plays a great part in 
the pathology of the disease, seeing that the 
patients constitute a small minority. 

(3) Action of long duration is necessary to 
produce tumours of the bladder. There is no 
relation, however, between their occurrence and 
the duration of employment. 

(4) It is not possible to determine the sub- 
stance capable of engendering tumours. At 
present one can go no further than to incrim- 
inate the amino-compounds, and particularly 
benzidine and beta-naphthylamine. 

(5) The same substance may produce 
either simple cystitis, or benignant or malignant 
tumours. 

“(6) Hygienic precautions, strictly applied, 
will assure at the end of a few years the diminu- 
tion and even the disappearance of the disease. 

“(7) It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that in factories in which workers are exposed 
to the dangerous action of aromatic bases, the 
most rigorous application of hygienic precau- 
tions should be required. 

(8) Meanwhile, it is desirable that the in- 
dustries concerned should continue to carry 
on researches with a view to ascertaining the 
dangerous substance, and that the statistical 
particulars in every case should be very precise 
and should follow the proposed questionnaire.” 
— M. C. Shorley. 


INTOXICATION WITH FLUORINE COMPOUNDS. 
Kockel and Zimmermann. Abstracted as fo!- 
lows from Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 1°": 
Vol. 67, pp. 777-779. by S. Amberg, in Che 
Abstr., March 10, 1921, 15, No. 5, 705. — “Two 
cases of fatal F poisoning are reported, one © 
to a rat poison, ‘ Orwin,’ containing Naf, | \¢ 
second a case of murder. The course of the | 
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<jeation does not show anything pathogno- 

onie for F. To demonstrate the F, the organs 

ere boiled with water, the filtrate evaporated, 
-he residue treated with H.SO,, heated and the 
vapors were tested in the usual way for their 
»ower to etch glass. The stomach and its con- 
rents as well as the small intestines gave a posi- 
‘ive test. Liver, kidneys, spleen and blood did 
not. 


Tue Earty Diacnosis or LEAD POISONING. 
J. Schoenfeld. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 
1921, 9, No. 1, 3-7. — Symptoms have not al- 
ways been sufficient for an early diagnosis of 
lead poisoning. The stippling of the red blood 
cells is the best guide to diagnosis and to the 
progress of recovery. The author has seen from 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


OccUPATIONAL Dermatitis IN DeEnTIsTs: 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO Procatn. C. Guy Lane. 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., March, 1921, 3, No. 
3, 235-244. — Dr. Lane reports three case his- 
tories of dermatitis caused by the use of pro- 
cain, a cocain substitute employed extensively 
by the dental profession and which has several 
technical advantages over cocain. The symp- 
toms shown were redness, swelling, severe itch- 
ing and fissures, with scaliness. The skin tests 
showed uniform reactions. The evidence offered 
is debatable ground but indicates an individual 
susceptibility rather than sensitization by con- 
stant handling. There are recorded three cases 
of death after the use of procain. It is unusual 
but possible for poison to enter through the 
normal integument. The cases reported all 
cleared with protection by rubber gloves but 
relapsed when that care was discontinued. — 
Klinor D. Gregg. 


Dermatitis Dur To CarpoGiypHus Pas- 
SULARUM. W. J. O'Donovan. Abstracted as 
follows from Brit. Jour. Dermat. and Syph., 
920, Vol. 32, p. 297, by Senear, in Arch. 
Dermat. and Syph., March, 1921, 3, No. 3, 299. 

“O'Donovan reports the case of a man who, 

ule shoveling dried figs, developed over the 

‘carms, backs of the hands and on the face an 

'iption of discrete, closely set, apparently fol- 

‘ar papules, pale pink in color with red 
»bed tops. The lesions were suggestive of 
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30 to 15,000 stippled cells per million. He con- 
siders 100 per million as a positive diagnosis. 
The stippled cells disappear when the severe 
symptoms, such as nephritis or paralysis, occur. 
Stippled cells gradually disappear under treat- 
ment in the course of weeks to months, the 
hemoglobin increasing simultaneously. 

Women appear more susceptible to lead than 
men. Since 1913 the number of cases of lead 
poisoning and the loss of laboring time have 
markedly decreased, as prophesied by the au- 
thor at that time. He believes this is due fun- 
damentally to early diagnosis being made by 
blood examination. A further reduction in in- 
cidence is to be looked for from the develop- 
ment of a sense of individual responsibility in 
the workers. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


scabies, but were too small, and there was no 
evidence of burrowing. 

“Examination of the figs showed them to be 
covered with a fine, light brown powder, which 
microscopic examination disclosed was made up 
of live and dead mites and numerous frag- 
mented particles of acari and their limbs. The 
parasite was identified as Carpoglyphus pas- 
sularum. The author states that Rasch had 
previously described two cases of dermatitis due 
to the Carpoglyphus occurring among workers 
who had been handling dried plums.” — M. 
Dent. 


VisuaL Fatiaue. FE. Jackson. Abstracted as 
follows from Am. Jour. Ophth., Feb., 1921, 4, 
No. 2, 119, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 19, 
1921, 76, No. 12, 817. — “Some analysis of dif- 
ferent forms of visual fatigue, and attempt to 
localize the essential change that gives rise to 
fatigue, and a recognition of the extremely im- 
portant part that efforts of co-ordination play 
in producing fatigue, Jackson believes ought to 
be useful in giving a better conception of a con- 
dition that passes easily from physiologic to 
pathologic significance. It should, he says, be 
borne in mind that normal visual fatigue rarely 
rises into consciousness. Only when the organ- 
ism in response to long continued or repeated 
excessive fatigue has developed a method of 
translating this into discomfort or pain does it 
develop into symptoms.” — C. K. Drinker. 
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OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


INADEQUACY OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT STA- 
TISTICS PUBLISHED IN STATE Reports. Mar- 
garet Gadsby. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Month. 
Labor Rev., March, 1921, 12, No. 3, 167-176. 
— The author very strikingly illustrates her 
subject and contention by a series of state re- 
ports for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919. —R. 
B. Crain. 


Tue Osscure put Most Prouiric HAazarp. 
H.W. Mowery. Safety Engin., April, 1921, 41, 
No. 4, 183-184. — Two charts picture the 
causes of accidents. In the first of these, 23.5 
per cent. of the accidents from seventeen dif- 
ferent causes were due to falls. The second 
shows the high percentage of falls which occur 
on the level ground — 23.4 per cent. of all falls 
from ten different causes. Slipping hazards 
should be sought out and eradicated; various 
anti-slip treads help. — M. Dent. 


Wuo is To BLAME FoR AccIDENTS? Nat. 
Safety News, Feb. 28, 1921, 3, No. 9, 3, 10. — 
A study of the accidents that have occurred in 
the plants of the Nicetown Works of the Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Company during a 
period of ten years led to the conclusion that 
the responsibility is divided as follows:  acci- 
dents in which the injured individual is respon- 
sible constitute about 60 per cent. of the cases; 
accidents which are “nobody’s fault”’ ( most of 
them trivial) make about 30 per cent.; those for 
which a fellow workman is to blame make a 
little less than 10 per cent., and accidents for 
which the company is responsible constitute 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Accidents that are nobody’s fault include 
those which arise out of the occupational haz- 
ards more or less incidental to the employment 
and they are usually non-preventable.  Acci- 
dents for which the company is responsible are 
such as those occurring where sufficient light 
or the proper tool has not been provided, or 
the proper safety device installed. The content 
of the remaining classes is varied — workmen 
are responsible when they operate a machine 
without permission, neglect to wear goggles, 
violate various rules, select improper methods 
of work, ete. Carelessness in handling mate- 
rials, scuffing, ete., are examples of the causes of 
accidents to others. — G. E. Partridge. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION ANA- 
LYZES Causes OF 200,000 AccIDENTS. Nat. 
Safety News, Feb. 7, 1921, 3, No. 6, 3-4. —A 


recent bulletin of the Bureau of Safety, Sanit.)- 
tion and Welfare of the United States Stee] 
Corporation contains a chart analysis of 220.- 
707 accidents that have occurred in the plants 
of the corporation. Hand labor is reported as 
responsible for 44.47 per cent. of all the acci- 
dents, and machinery for 4.94 per cent. The 
remaining 50 per cent. are somewhat oh- 
scurely classified as follows: mines, 14.76 per 
cent.; falls, 8.09 per cent.; burns, 7.13 per cent.: 
eyes, 5.10 per cent.; railroads, 4.26 per cent.: 
all others, 11.30 per cent. The conditions under 
which nearly half of the accidents occur are 
almost entirely within the control of the work- 
men and the accidents are due largely to their 
carelessness or thoughtlessness. In addition to 
these hand labor accidents, there are hundreds 
of accidents in which the fault of the emplovees 
was a contributing cause; in carefully analyzing 
the causes of any 100 accidents, it will be found 
that at least 90 per cent. of them might have 
been prevented, if a little more care had been 
taken. The guarding of machinery is necessary, 
but it is not such an important part of the work 
of prevention as is sometimes supposed. 

The report also contains figures in regard to 
the amount of money expended by the com- 
pany in safety work, the number of men trained 
in first aid, and the number of articles and de- 
vices provided for the comfort and welfare of 


a 


its employees. — G. E. Partridge. 


QuARRY ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1919. W. W-. 
Adams. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 275, 
1921, pp. 66. — A series of tables based on re- 
ports received from operators of quarries, and 
which, therefore, present all stages of the in- 
dustry, and are representative of the entire 
industry. — M. Dent. 


Coat MintnGc ACCIDENTS IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON. Safety Engin., Feb., 1921, 41, 
No. 2, 62-64. — This paper contains a sum- 
mary of educational provisions in effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, the decrease in frequency, and 
increase in severity, of accidents; and a com- 
parison of coal mine fatalities in the principa! 
coal producing countries for a period from 190! 
to 1911. — M. Dent. 


Ru.Les For PREVENTION or GaAs EXPL 
SIONS IN ANTHRACITE Mines. J. J. Wals/. 
Safety Engin., Feb., 1921, 41, No. 2, 69-72. - 
The casualties as a result of gas explosions !" 
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anthracite mines of Pennsylvania during 
ie past forty-seven years were one every work- 
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« day, the ratio being one fatal to three non- 

-stal. Rules are given for the installation and 

2 jriving of ventilating fans, building of stop- 
. ings, analysis of air, the avoidance of the use 
: .f main doors as far as possible, as well as rules 
‘ requiring that special care be taken of sections 
4 vhere 125 cubic feet or more of methane is 


venerated. — M. Dent. 


Tue Stratus oF LaBor UNION ACCIDENT 
Prevention. F. Rothe. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
ichyg., Feb., 1921, 9, No. 2, 46-48. — In this 
categorical reply to an article which appeared 
under the same title in Zentralblatt for Sept., 
1920, the emphasis is placed on the need for 
specialists in accident prevention and on the fact 
that the real aim of the work is the reduction of 
dangers rather than the multiplication of 
safety devices. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 





CLosinc Devices For Carpoys. Safety 
Kngin., April, 1921, 41, No. 4, 188. — Frequent 
fires and accidents occur due to the leakage 
from, or breakage of, carboys used in trans- 
porting acids and other dangerous materials, 
which were until recently generally closed by a 
loosely fitting earthenware stopper held in 
place by clay, plaster of Paris, or burlap. 

Work is being carried on by the Bureau of 
Explosives for the venting of acid carboys in 
order to prevent internal pressure, and for the 
development of porous stoppers which will per- 
mit the escape of vapors produced in transit and 
thus prevent accumulation of pressure. — M. 
Dent. 





WoopEN Macuine Guarps. F. S. Benedict. 
Safety Engin., April, 1921, 41, No. 4, 176. — 
The first efforts directed toward safeguarding 
are almost invariably made with wooden 
suards, cheapness being the appeal most readily 
listened to. There are thousands of wooden 
overhead belt guards which would be utterly 
useless in case the belt broke. These wooden 
suards accumulate dust and disease germs; 
become saturated with oil, and thus develop 
ilo a fire menace; act as flues if fire should 
‘tart below; and splinter easily, thus causing 
rye" injuries which may become infected. — 

. Dent. 


UISPENSARY ON ConstrRucTION Joss. Her- 
' L. Davis and Thomas H. George. Hosp. 
7A . y rt 

‘inagement, Jan., 1921, 11, No. 1, 60. — The 
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Thompson Starrett Company of New York be- 
lieves in the well-worn cry of “Safety First.” 
Somebody has been able to put life into the 
phrase and a spin into the company’s safety 
program. Co-operation exists. Accidents are 
cared for — even the trivial ones. There are no 
cripples and very little lost time. Most amaz- 
ing is the record of infections — only fourteen 
out of 820 accidents and none serious. Safety 
bulletins on the early treatment of scratches 
and puncture wounds are posted conspicuously. 
— Elinor D. Gregg. 


WHat PENNSYLVANIA IS DOING FOR SAFETY 
AND Sarety Copres. C. B. Connelley. Bull. 
Penn. State Dept. Labor and Industry, 1920, 7, 
No. 7, pp. 20. — The safety program of Penn- 
sylvania is based upon: (1) the enforcement of 
at least twenty-five specific acts of legislature, 
among them the acts creating the Department 
of Labor and Industry and the Workmen's 
Compensation and Rehabilitation Acts; (2) the 
placing of the responsibility for compliance 
with the requirements of thirty safety stand- 
ards upon employers as well as employees; 
(3) serving the employees, the state officials 
and manufacturers with a means of knowing 
and approving appliances which are safe — the 
approved devices numbering 160 and classified 
as: (a) boiler appliances, (b) elevator appliances, 
(c) mechanical appliances, (d) electrical ap- 
pliances, (e) motion picture appliances, (f) fire 
prevention and protection appliances, and (q) 
miscellaneous safeguards and appliances such 
as anti-slip treads, no-slip ladder shoes, ladders, 
etc.; (4) educational campaigns such as the 
Safety Congress and community-wide safety 
programs, motion picture entertainments, vo- 
‘ational clinics and the publication of bulletins, 
posters and pamphlets; (5) co-operation with 
the Department of Public Education in the 
instruction of “Safety First” in the public 
schools. 

The history of the safety movement in the 
state is sketched for four periods: the pion- 
eer period, the compensation period, the war 
period, and the re-adjustment or reconstruc- 
tion period. 

Part II of the report discusses the making of 
a safety standard —a standard requiring the co- 
operation of the worker, the employer, the 
engineer or technical expert, the manufacturer, 
the state, the insurance carrier, and the public. 

In addition to the revision of all its codes the 
Pennsylvania Department is formulating new 
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codes for head and eye protection, sanitation, 
laundries, housing, and refrigeration. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


Saving MEN anp MONEY AT THE DUPONT 
Puants. L. Resnick. Nat. Safety News, Feb. 
21, 1921, 3, No. 8, 3-8, 14. — The most modern 
school of safety men has taken the position 
that every accident is a symptom of inefh- 
ciency. The nature of the business of the du- 
Pont Company in its early days made it quick 
to recognize this principle. But the greatest 
accomplishment of this company has_ been 
achieved since 1917, when the executives in 
charge of production “‘came to a clearer realiza- 
tion that all production men must be directly 
charged with responsibility for safety and 
health work.” The result has been the reduc- 
tion of the “fatal frequency rate per 1,000- 
3,000 hour men” from 3.20 in 1916 to 1.49 in 
1920, and one department especially is to be 
noticed for having passed the year 1920 with- 
out a lost-time accident, although it is de- 
voted to experimental work involving a great 
number of hazards. 

The occupational disease problem of the 
duPont Dye Works, on account of the opera- 
tions and the materials handled, is as important 
as that of accident prevention. An initial ex- 
amination is made, and re-examination is re- 
quired of many men each month in order to 
detect the first traces of occupational disease. 
As a result, there has not been a death from 
occupational disease since the dye works began 
operations three years ago. In one building, 
where trouble had occurred on account of 
poisoning from aromatic nitro-compounds, the 
wooden platforms and the wooden boxes, which 
had become saturated and were giving off 
fumes, were replaced by steel gratings and 
galvanized iron, and a special fume exhaust 
was installed for each container, the contents of 
which were under process of liquefaction by 
steam. Extreme care was given to personal 
cleanliness and to the cleanliness of the build- 
ing, and as a result there was a marked reduc- 
tion in the cases of poisoning and an increase in 
production. Other improvements in processes 
were made, such as replacing a filtrose-bed for 
pelleting material with a pelleting machine. 

The methods employed to stimulate interest 
in safety work take into consideration char- 
acteristics of group consciousness. Depart- 
ments are put into competition with one 
another, and sometimes groups within de- 


partments. Records are kept of “days with. .;; 
accidents,” and the results are displayed 
bulletin boards about the plants. Appeal to | |,¢ 
sporting blood of the workers has proved a veyy 
effective way of reducing the accident rate. 

The Safety Section of the duPont plant js 
divided into three branches: construction a)( 
design; manufacturing; and accidents and _ jy)- 
juries. To the first division there falls the 
standardizing of safeguards and the checking of 
designs for new structures, etc. The manu- 
facturing division superintends all the safety 
work of the manufacturing operations, and 
visits, Inspects and standardizes educational 
activities. The third branch keeps records, pre- 
pares statistics, and attends to matters per- 
taining to compensation and the like. 

Engineering revision, rather than after- 
thought -machine-guarding, is a fundamental 
principle of the safety work of the company, 
and on the lines adopted good results have been 
obtained in reducing accidents and diseases. 
“Even the explosion hazard yields . . . to 
treatment by engineering revision, safety edu- 
‘ation, and proper supervision.”’ —G. E. 
Partridge. 


How to InpucE WorRKMEN TO COME TO THE 
SHop Hospirau. (. F. N. Schram. Nat. Safety 
News, Feb. 14, 1921, 3, No. 6, 7, 10. — Since 
accidents cannot be wholly prevented, it is im- 
portant that there be provision for caring for 
injuries, and it is essential that all accidents, 
even very minor ones, be reported for treat- 
ment. The plan adopted at the Fairbanks, 
Morse and Company plant at Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, includes monthly statements to depart- 
ments of the records of all departments in 
respect to delayed reports. Lists of lost-time 
accidents are also sent out. In case a lost-time 
accident is one in which there was a delayed 
report, special attention is called to this fact. 
Another valuable aid to efficient service of the 
medical department is the proper attitude to- 
ward injured men — such considerate treat- 
ment as will cause men to go promptly for 
treatment. The “department monthly expense 
exhibit,” in the form of a bulletin, helps to make 
department heads interested and careful. \ 
good annual report regarding the safety an’ 
the hospital departments is valuable. Fina’ 
every plant employing over 500 men (and so! 
employing less) should have a trained nurse @) 
a hospital department —not simply a first-: 
station. 
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“No statement regarding the early reporting 
' injuries would be complete if it did not take 
+o account the educational work done by the 
<ational Safety Council through its bulletins. 
‘| keeps the hospital department, the safety 
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department, the superintendent, the foreman 
and the workman continually reminded that 
accidents are generally unnecessary, but that, 
when they do happen, proper care is essential.” 


—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


AMBULANCE AND First Arp. J. C. Bridge. 
\nn. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and Work- 
shops for the Year 1919, London, 1920, pp. 83- 
37. — This report is mainly of local interest, 
since it consists principally -of tables showing 
the extent to which the factory regulations, 
ete., in regard to first-aid and ambulance room 
service have been complied with in the United 
kingdom. There are a few points of general 
interest. In respect to first-aid boxes, the most 
noticeable irregularity is in the lack of steri- 
lized dressings. When the boxes are installed 
they are properly equipped, but when dressings 
are replaced, unsterilized dressings are apt to 
be obtained, and it is also reported that the 
sterilized dressings that are on the market are 
clumsy, and that there are not enough shapes 
and sizes to suit all cases. There is some ob- 
jection made to the habit of dealers of supply- 
ing in the boxes articles not required (lint, 
handages, iglodine, iodine solution, etc.). The 
objection is made on the ground that in this 
way beginners do not become fixed in the habit 
of using the sterilized dressings, although it is 
admitted that the iodine solution and the band- 
ages may be allowable. Another complaint is 
that, despite printed instructions to the con- 
trary, there is still a good deal: of washing of 
wounds. One inspector thinks that it would be 
better if the directions omitted the negative 
caution, “do not wash,” and merely explained 
how to clean wounds with iodine. 

Progress is reported in the provision of am- 
hulance rooms, and there is some discussion of 
‘he effect of the installation of the ambulance 
‘oom upon the first-aid treatment in the shop, 
cmphasizing especially the value of the imme- 
diate use of the sterilized dressings. It is sug- 

ested that the better keeping of records of 

idents is having a good effect in focusing 
‘tention on the causes, and that, as regards 

t-aid training, the necessity is for more edu- 
‘on in the use of the sterilized dressing; and 
's urged that this treatment should be 
ight universally in first-aid classes. — G. E. 
rtridge. 


INJURIES OF THE Fert. U. V. Portmann and 
F.C. Warnshuis. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 
30, 1921, 76, No. 18, 1214-1216. — A general 
review of the subject summarized by the au- 
thors as follows: 

“One might continue at length to cite nu- 
merous case histories illustrative of the extent 
and character of foot injuries. that we have 
been accustomed to classify as minor but which 
have produced great disability with some de- 
gree of permanence. It is our purpose here, not 
to develop an exhaustive treatise but to stimu- 
late a better plan of treatment of foot injuries 
based on a better conception of physiologic 
functioning and reaction. We therefore draw 
attention to certain facts: 

“1. The structure of the foot is complex, and 
there is a difference in the reaction of the 
tissues. 

“2. Injury to an integral part has a large 
incapacitating influence on the whole member 
and the individual. 

“3. The integral part affected must be ac- 
curately determined, and roentgenograms made 
a routine procedure in examination. 

“4. The site of injury should not be treated 
exclusively. The whole part and its anatomic 
and physiologic relationship should be con- 
sidered. 

“5. Rest in elevation should be instituted 
at the beginning of treatment. 

“6. Improper hot bathing is more produc- 
tive of harm than of benefit. 

“7. We are always dealing with infected 
areas. 

“8. Incisions should be made at sites of elec- 
tion, never on plantar surfaces, and all wounds 
must be carefully debrided and coapted. 

“9. Anatomically correct adjustment of 
footwear merits greater attention and fre- 
quently accomplishes the complete eradication 
of the final results of traumatism.’” —C. K. 
Drinker. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF DISABILI- 
TIES OF THE Back. James Warren Sever. Mod. 
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Med., Feb., 1921, 3, No. 2, 98-102. — Besides 
the traumatic injuries to the back which are a 
result of industrial accidents, there are three 
common types of disability — namely, those 
due to the poor posture or static backache, 
which is produced by sitting or standing, in- 
equality in the length of the legs, sacro-iliac 
strain, and spondylolisthesis or a slipping for- 
ward of the body of the fifth lumbar vertebra; 
those due to pelvic disease or abnormality in 
women, and which are invariably confined to 
the sacral or very low lumbar regions and com- 
prise chiefly lacerations, retroversions, pro- 
lapse, etc.; and those resulting from diseases 
such as arthritis, tuberculosis, osteomyelitis, 
ete., of the vertebrae. 

Back injuries due to industrial accidents re- 
sult from: (1) strain from lifting, when the back 
seems to “snap”? suddenly —in these cases it is 
difficult to differentiate between muscular and 
ligamentous tears, but the author believes that 
ligamentous tears are of longer duration, and 
that the soreness and tenderness are deeper 
seated; (2) crush fractures —a very general 
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type of injury, in which the lesions are mst 
commonly located at or about the dorsolum!),; 
junction; (3) compressed fractures, which «re 
most frequently caused by falls on the buttocks. 
shoulder or back, or from landing on the feet 
from a great height; (4) contusions, which 
usually follow a blow or a fall, and in which the 
resultant injury is generally to the soft part, 
although deeper bony structures may be in- 
jured; (5) fractures of the vertebral bodies. 
These are especially interesting because the 
patient only complains of a stiff or lame back, 
and some tenderness over the site of the injury. 
Very few have symptoms due to nerve pressure, 
probably owing to the fact that the spinal cord 
ends at about the level of the first lumbar 
vertebra, the point of greatest frequency of 
fracture. The treatment should be early and 
adequate fixation of the spine in a plaster 
jacket and, subsequently, by a brace. An 
X-ray is always essential. Common complica- 
tions are sciatica, hypertrophic arthritis, gen- 
erally quiescent and pre-existent to the injury. 
— Elinor D. Gregg. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


QUANTITATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICU- 
LATE MATERIAL (MANGANESE DioxipE) Ap- 
MINISTERED INTRAVENOUSLY TO THE Cat. 
Cecil K. Drinker and Louis A. Shaw. Jour. 
Exper. Med., Jan. 1, 1921, 33, No. 1, 77-98. — 
As the result of a most instructive series of ex- 
periments the authors draw the following con- 
clusions: 

“1. Manganese dioxide suspended in an 
acacia-sodium chloride solution provides a non- 
toxic injection which in the present experi- 
ments has contained no particles larger than 1 yu 
and which, when deposited in the body, can be 
determined quantitatively and seen micro- 
scopically. 

“2. Intravenous injections have been made 
under precautions which preclude removal 
from the blood or deposition in organs through 
simple capillary blockage. 

“3. In nine experiments out of thirteen the 
circulating blood contained no manganese after 
18 minutes. In the four remaining instances 
there was a slight elimination which was in- 
complete at the end of 1 hour. Within certain 
limits the rate of removal from the circulating 


blood and the sites of deposition in the animal 
are not influenced by the concentration of the 
suspension, the blood pressure, or antecedent 
introduction of acacia or histamine. 

“4. In the cat amounts of manganese 
dioxide varying between 9.8 and 3.9 mg. of 
manganese and containing from 50,000,000,000 
to 10,000,000,000 particles, if injected intra- 
venously, permit recovery at the end of 1 hour 
of 90 per cent. of the material in the lungs, 
liver, and spleen in the following proportions: 
lungs 47 per cent.; liver 38.3 per cent.; spleen 
4.3 per cent. 

“5. These experiments, coupled with corre!- 
ative results by other investigators, make it 
clear that in certain organs — the lungs, liver, 
and spleen of the cat — the vascular endothie- 
lium possesses phagocytic power rendering tlie 

‘apillaries permeable to particulate material «s 
well as to gases, liquids, and dissolved sub- 
stances.’ — H. F. Smyth. 


Suop STANDARDS AND Faticur. Bernard //. 
Newman. Mod. Med., Feb., 1921, 3, No. 2, 9°- 
97. — Sufficient progress has been made in «is 
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-overing the cause of industrial over-fatigue to 
.-aprant the introduction of plant programs for 
+s control. The economic losses from fatigue 
are estimated at 20 cents per worker per day per 
-ear. On this basis, with the normal working 
vear of three hundred days, the monetary loss 
+o the nation amounts to $2,400,000,000 — a 
very appalling figure. 

Fatigue is caused by the muscle waste pro- 
duced by metabolism; its usual manifestations 
are loss of appetite, anemia, digestive derange- 
ments, respiratory and cardiac affections, 
fatigue neuroses and neurasthenia, and weak- 
ened power of resistance to bacteria. Industrial 
fatigue is caused directly by continuous lifting, 
long standing, cramped positions, the contin- 
uous use of the same set of muscles, sitting in 
faulty postures, excessive noise, high tempera- 
ture and humidity, extremes of heat and cold, 
and light intensity; the indirect causes may be 
said to be dust-producing work, inadequate and 
insanitary drinking facilities, no rest rooms, un- 
sympathetic management, unattractive work- 
rooms, congestion of workrooms, no industria] 
hygiene nor provisions for medical and surgical 
relief, 

The tests for industrial fatigue are divided 
into the four following groups: (1) laboratory 
tests touching physiological, chemical, and 
bacteriological reactions to labor causing over- 
fatigue; (2) factory tests in regard to produc- 
tion — spoiled work and accidents are also 
important indices of fatigue; (3) physical tests 
upon employees to determine their capacity for 
arduous labor; and (4) a miscellaneous group 
including all tests of other character. 

The fundamentals of a plant program for re- 
ducing fatigue are: (1) physical examination of 
applicants and periodic re-examination; (2) 
physical examination of the jobs to find out 
their requirements, mentally and muscularly; 
%) physical examination of the plant to dis- 
cover the working conditions which may injure 
‘he health of the worker, increase fatigue and 
reduce output. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


Tie INrLUENCE or DiLuTion on THE Toxic 
TION OF ALConoLic Liquips. H. M. Vernon. 
Bi |. Jour. Inebriety, Oct., 1920, 18, No. 2, 39- 

. — ‘The author’s summary is as follows: “A 

nies of fifty-seven experiments was made in 

ch alcoholic liquids containing 15 to 90 c.c. 
‘lcohol were taken three and a half hours 
cr food, or on an empty stomach. A mem- 
ed passage was typed at twenty minute in- 
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tervals before and after the alcohol, and it was 
found that the typing mistakes were invariably 
increased, and the typing time almost invari- 
ably. For each extra mistake the typing time 
was increased, on an average, by about two 
seconds above its pre-alcohol value of ninety- 
eight seconds, and the alcohol acted syn- 
chronously on time and on mistakes; but in 
order to reduce the results to terms of a single 
variable, the mistakes made were corrected 
throughout to a constant typing speed. 

“It was found that when taken in the form of 
whisky of 20 per cent. alcoholic strength (by 
volume), 18.3 c.c. of aleohol caused an increase 
of 0.8 in the number of corrected mistakes, 
30 c.c. alcohol one of 3.4, 45 c.c. one of 8.0, and 
60 c.c. one of 17.0, or the effect increased at a 
more and more rapid rate the greater the quan- 
tity of alcohol taken. With 5 per cent. whisky 
the effects produced were considerably smaller, 
and 75 c.c. alcohol taken in this form had the 
same effect as 57 ¢.c. alcohol in the form of 20 
per cent. whisky. Beer of 5 per cent. alco- 
holic strength produced 20 per cent. more mis- 
takes than whisky of the same strength, but 4 
per cent. beer was much less toxic, and 90 c.c. 
alcohol in this form produced only as much 
effect as 68 c.c. alcohol in the form of 5 per 
cent. beer. 

“The toxic effect of 3 per cent. beer and 3 
per cent. cider was much slighter than could 
have been anticipated, and 90 c.c. alcohol in the 
form of 3 per cent. beer produced only as much 
effect as 54 ¢.c. in the form of 4 per cent. beer, as 
46 c.c. in the form of 5 per cent. beer, and as 
42 c.c. in the form of 20 per cent. whisky. The 
90 ¢.c. of alcohol mentioned is contained in 54 
pints of the beer, and it was calculated that in 
my own case 10 pints would be needed in order 
to induce a condition of intoxication, and that 
it would take over four hours to drink it. In 
that [ am more susceptible to alcohol than the 
average man, it may be said that, practically 
speaking, beer containing 3 per cent. by volume of 
alcohol, or 5.25 per cent. of proof spirit, is a non- 
intoxicating liquid. 

“It appears that the alcohol in 5 per cent. 
whisky and 5 per cent. beer is absorbed rather 
faster than that in 20 per cent. whisky, though 
the simultaneous absorption of a greater vol- 
ume of water reduces the toxic effect produced. 
Concentrated alcoholic liquids exert such a 
paralytic effect on absorption that the effects 
produced by 45 c.c. alcohol were practically the 
same, whether this was taken as whisky of 
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48.5 per cent., 20 per cent., or 10 per cent. con- 
centration. Again, it makes very little differ- 
ence whether the whisky is drunk in a minute or 
spread over half an hour. 

“Beer differs from whisky in that it has a rel- 
atively greater effect on the typing time and 
a relatively less effect on the typing mistakes. 
Claret has nearly the same effect as whisky of 
equal alcoholic strength.”” — C. K. Drinker. 


THe APPLICATION OF CERTAIN PHYSICAL 
Erriciency Tests. Verner T. Scott. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., March 12, 1921, 76, No. 11, 705- 
707. — Schneider, in May, 1920, gave an ac- 
count of a method for physical efficiency rating 
used in the air service. The plan utilized varia- 
tions in pulse rate and blood pressure under 
simple conditions and resulted in a point score 
for each individual examined, 18 being the 
highest rating attainable. Crampton in 1915 
proposed a somewhat similar but less compli- 
cated test. 

Scott has compared both systems and finds 
Crampton’s less adequate, since it does not 
cover all the necessary physiological elements. 
To gain the details of both methods of testing, 
the reader must consult the original papers by 
Schneider and Crampton, to which references 
are given In Scott’s article. 

On the basis of 410 cases to which Schneider's 
test was applied Scott gives the following sum- 
mary : 

“Schneider’s test does not supplant, but 
should be used in conjunction with, a thorough 
physical examination. For use with aviators 
and athletes; this is the best test so far offered 
for measuring physical efficiency and fatigue. 


“The practitioner of preventive medicije. 
and physical directors of schools and colleyes. 
will find this test a valuable aid in determin ig 
the amount of exercise necessary for physic! 
fitness in each individual case. There may he 
overtraining and undertraining of an indivyid- 
ual. Although we find that a score of 7 or Jess 
is an indication of improper functioning of the 
neurocirculatory apparatus, we believe that 4 
man who can only make a score of 9 should he 
given a thorough physical examination to de- 
termine whether his condition is due to disease 
or to insufficient exercise. 

“The conditions that we find that lower the 
index are aviation fatigue, loss of sleep, lack of 
physical exercise, alcoholic and sexual excesses, 
and acute infections. 

“We have encountered two conditions in 
which this test or any other test based on pulse 
rate will not reveal the true condition of the 
man. Bradycardia on account of the low pulse 
rate gives a better rating than the condition 
warrants, and those who are disturbed psy- 
chically by a physical examination will get a 
lower rating than they deserve on account of 
high pulse rate. But the latter condition can he 
allayed by a tactful nurse or physician. 

“The index gives the true condition at the 
time of the test. When it comes to qualifying or 
disqualifving an aviator for flying, or to deter- 
mining the amount of exercise needed by an 
athlete, it is best to determine the index on 
three successive days. If the man has not lost 
sleep or dissipated, his index will not vary 
more than 1 point. The reason for not relying 
on one index is that one may be getting lis 
average physical condition plus loss of sleep or 
dissipation.”’ — C, Kk. Drinker. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERATION 
AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


Tue RvuLING or JUNE 28, 1920 FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF WORKERS IN COMPRESSED AIR. 
Leymann. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 
1921, 9, No. 2, 30-35. — An explanation of 
caisson disease and of the extent of work done 
under increased air pressure is followed by an 
abstract of the ruling. Besides technical de- 
tails of construction which are prescribed for 
safety, the rates of compression and decom- 
pression are fixed and the maximum hours of 


work per day for the different pressures are 
stated. Medical examination of workers and 
supervision of the whole undertaking are re- 
quired. First-aid information for the employees 
must be provided. For all work done at oF 
over 2 kilograms per square centimeter, there 
must be a chamber in which persons suffering 
from caisson disease may be subjected to the 
same high pressure and then to gradually 
lowered pressures. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


\ PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE SHORTER 
\VorKING Day FoR WoMEN. George W. Web- 
yor. U. S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
Bull. No. 14, Feb., 1921, pp. 20. — Dr. Web- 
ster points out the wastefulness of the “trial 
and error” method in discovering “the mini- 
»yum number of hours in which the laborer may 
yroduce the maximum output, day after day, 
veek after week, year after year, and remain 
well, at least as far as injury from overwork is 
concerned.” Scientific methods of determining 
the right number of working hours in each in- 
dustry are urged. Fatigue is discussed as the 
one element in the living machine different from 
the non-living machine. 

Fatigue is a protective device, and neglect of 
it may lead to physiological bankruptcy. This 
means economic waste and a waste of life as 
well. Fatigue is produced by labor, speed, 
monotony, noise, machine rhythm, and shop 
conditions of ventilation, temperature, hu- 
midity, ete. The psychological causes of fatigue 
are found in the “balking” of some of the 
fundamental instincts. In the development of 
manhood some expression for such instincts as 
self-preservation, self-expression, workmanship, 
self-sacrifice, home making, loyalty, and wor- 
ship must be found. It is the development of 
manhood to which an industrial and _ social 
system must be directed. We must not foster 
the “balked” disposition. 

The measure of industrial fatigue is to be 
found in output and spoiled work, in accidents, 
and in illness and occupational disease. The 
general consequence of fatigue is physical debil- 
ity which brings about lax moral fibre, which in 
turn leads to intemperance and inefficiency. 

The legality of the limitation of working 
hours of adult women has been tested and 
reported upon favorably as a protective health 
measure for the well-being of the prospective 
mothers of the future race. The agreement of 
many leaders of opinion is for the eight-hour 
day for women. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR WorkKING CHIL- 
DREN, A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
‘EE APPOINTED BY THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
'O ForRMULATE STANDARDS OF NorMAL Der- 
‘ELOPMENT AND SouND HEALTH FOR THE USE 

PHYSICIANS IN EXAMINING CHILDREN En- 

XING EMPLOYMENT AND CHILDREN AT Work. 

‘hildren’s Bureau Publication No. 79, 1921. — 


The child who goes to work between 14 and 18 
years of age is in need of special protection if he 
is to arrive at maturity with good health and 
a vigorous and well-developed body. During 
these years he is passing through the most crit- 
ical period of his physical development, when 
his body must meet the unusual demands of 
rapid growth and physiological readjustment. 
If at the same time he is subjected to the mental 
and physical strain of gainful employment, the 
burden upon his immature physique is a double 
one, and special precautions are necessary if 
normal growth and development are not to be 
endangered. 

The mandatory requirement of a physical 
examination for every child securing an em- 
ployment certificate is now found in the laws of 
eighteen states, but adequate enforcement of 
this provision of the child labor laws depends 
upon definite standards of physical fitness and 
upon thoroughness and uniformity in making 
examinations. As the result of a resolution 
passed at the Children’s Bureau Conferences 
on Standards of Child Welfare in 1919, a com- 
mittee of physicians was appointed by the 
Children’s Bureau to formulate definite stand- 
ards of normal development and_ physical 
fitness for the use of physicians in examining 
children applying for employment certificates. 
The membership of the committee is as follows: 
Dr. George P. Barth, Director of Hygiene, City 
Health Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Chairman; Dr. Emma M. Appel, Employment 
Certificate Department, Chicago Board of 
Education; Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Chief, 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of 
Health, New York City; Dr. Taliaferro Clark, 
representing the U. S. Public Health Service; 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Dean, Normal School 
of Physical Education, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Dr. D. L. Edsall, Dean, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston; Dr. George W. Goler, Health 
Officer, Rochester, New York; Dr. Harry Lin- 
enthal, Industrial Clinic, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital; Dr. H. H. Mitchell, representing 
the National Child Labor Committee; Dr. 
Anna E. Rude, Director, Hygiene Division, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Chairman on Health Problems and Education, 
Columbia University; Miss E. N. Matthews, 
Director, Industrial Division, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Secretary. 

The preliminary report of this committee 
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contains certain minimum standards of physi- 
cal fitness for children entering and working in 
industry, which include standards of normal de- 
velopment and standards of sound health and 
physical fitness for employment. Under the 
latter the following defects for which children 
should be refused certificates are named: (1) 
ardiac disease, with broken compensation; 
(2) pulmonary tuberculosis or other evidence of 
serious pulmonary disease; (3) active glandular 
tuberculosis; (4) active tuberculous or syphilitic 
disease of joints or bones; (5) total blindness 
(unless no further educational facilities can be 
provided for such children); (6) total deafness 
(unless no further educational facilities can be 
provided for such children); (7) trachoma; (8) 
chorea; (9) syphilides; (10) hyperthyroidism; 
(11) acute or subacute nephritis; and (12) 
hookworm. 

A list of remediable defects for which chil- 
dren should be refused certificates pending 
correction is given as follows: (1) defective 
vision subject to correction by glasses; (2) con- 
tagious eye and skin disease; (3) defective teeth 
— extraction or prophylactic care needed; (4) 
malnutrition requiring supervision or medical at- 
tention and not under treatment; (5) untreated 
inguinal or femoral hernia; (6) diseased tonsils; 
(7) defective nasal breathing requiring correc- 
tion and not under treatment; (8) discharging 
‘ars not under treatment; (9) orthopedic de- 
fects not under treatment; (10) intestinal 
parasites (other than hookworm) not under 
treatment. 

Provisional certificates for a period of not 
more than three months may be issued, accord- 
ing to the report, on recommendation of the 
medical examiner under the following condi- 
tions: (1) where treatment has been started but 
not completed in such cases as (a) defective 
teeth, (b) malnutrition, (c) orthopedic defects, 


(d) defective nasal breathing, (e) dischargiy. 
ears, (f) intestinal parasites (other than hook- 
worm); (2) partial blindness; (2) partial dea/- 
ness; (4) other defects (not specified above 
which in the opinion of the medical examine, 
require supervision. 

In addition to specific minimum standari(s 
for entrance into industry, the report makes 
number of general recommendations. Among 
the most significant of these are the following: 
The minimum age for entrance into industry 
should be set at 16 years, since pubescence is a 
time of special strain for the child; no child be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age should be permit- 
ted to go to work until he has had a complete 
physical examination and has been declared to 
be of normal development, in sound health and 
physically fit for the work at which he is to be 
employed; children at work should be re-exam- 
ined when changing occupations and_ should 
have at least one yearly physical examination 
up to the age of 18; methods of examination 
should be uniform and centralized under state 
control; physical examinations of schoolchil- 
dren should be made for the purpose of dis- 
covering and correcting physical defects before 
the child reaches working age; special study 
should be made by local administrative and 
medical officers of occupations in which children 
are employed and their effect upon health. ,The 
need of authoritative scientific investigation of 
the effect of different kinds of work upon the 
health and physique of the adolescent child 1s 
emphasized, and a suggestive list is given of 
subjects with reference to which special | re- 
search is needed. 

A record form for the use of physicians in ex- 
amining children and instructions for filling in 
the form are included. An appendix gives the 
laws relating to physical requirements for em- 
ployment, in effect on January 1, 1921. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


SANITATION. C.F. Wright and Miss Slocock. 
Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and Work- 
shops for the Year 1919. London, 1920, pp. 
47-57. — This report on sanitation includes 
items in respect to cleanliness and hygienic 
conditions, washing conveniences, sanitary con- 
veniences, temperature, flueless gas stoves, 
lighting, and dust removal. 

There is a general improvement in clean- 


liness and hygienic conditions, partly due to 
getting back to pre-war conditions, and partly 
to the continuation of experiments and im- 
provements begun during the war. The intro- 
duction of vacuum cleaners in some places | 
observed, and improvement in whitewashing 
and cleaning; and attention to cleanliness 0! 
the part of the workmen is noticeable. Ten : 
ment factories, particularly those let out 
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syall single rooms as in the Sheffield cutlery 
-ade, are generally found to be in poor con- 
jition as regards sanitation. The reports from 
,early all divisions have some reference to 
Aoors, and show that even where walls and 
eilings of workplaces are clean, the floors 
| ‘requently receive inadequate attention. It is 
/ -ecommended that more consideration be given 
; ‘o the effects of brighter decoration in factories. 

Progress in providing washing conveniences 1s 
slow. Some employers complain that these 
conveniences are seldom used, but in such cases 
inquiry usually shows that hot water, soap and 
towels have not been provided, and that there 1s 
a lack of supervision, the importance of which 
needs to be emphasized. 

In the matter of sanitary conveniences, re- 
ports show very great variation of standard 
throughout the country; in some factories there 
are modern conveniences equal to those pro- 
vided in first-class buildings, while in others the 
most primitive and insanitary arrangements 
are still found. The conditions are found at 
their worst in some of the cotton towns and also 
in tenement cutlery factories. 

The question of heating, especially in large 
factories such as engineering shops, Is receiving 
much attention, and considerable advancement 
is being made in the installation of the “unit 
system.’ In this system, the unit consists of a 
fan which forces the air under pressure down- 
wards over steam-heated pipes and so distrib- 
utes the heated air at floor level, where the 
effect is most felt by the workers. Textile fac- 
tories have special problems: wool sorting shops 
are apt to be too cold, while in wool combing 
and carbonizing works high temperatures are 
likely to be found. The conditions in wool 
combing have been changed by improved ven- 
tilation, as have also the conditions in carbon- 
izing shops. High temperatures have also been 
reduced by the use of electric light instead of 
vas, by increasing the air inlets, and by the 
extraction of hot air near the point of origin. 
he douche system of air cooling, by which 

cold air is blown by fans into the space where 
the men are at work, is another development. 
Uhis has been adopted in many glass works, in 
the tinplate works and elsewhere. 

he flueless gas stove came into more fre- 

lent use in England during the war, although 
‘ere Is much to be said against it. As a sub- 
Litute, a new electric steam radiator is men- 
ned, in which water is vaporized by electric 
‘rrent. For lighting, diffused ceiling lighting 
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is coming more and more into vogue, the arc 
lamp is disappearing, and the “half-watt” 
lamp is taking its place. “This lamp is de- 
scribed as the last word in efficiency, as it gives 
a brilliant light for small energy consumption.” 
Objectionable glare can be overcome by proper 
shading. 

“Very satisfactory reports have been re- 
ceived as to the solution of the problem of dust 
removal in the preparing departments of hemp, 
jute, and flax mills.” In the future, the ma- 
chine makers can adapt their machines and 
arrange them in the mills to co-operate with 
the ventilating plant. An improved system of 
“stack mixing” is mentioned (page 55). The 
dust conditions in the cotton card rooms are 
discussed at some length. In the potteries the 
conditions are not entirely satisfactory, and 
some of the attempted solutions have not been 
at all successful. Recommendations are made 
in regard to the dust problem in dolomite grind- 
ing. 

The report closes with some evidence of the 
failure of the regulations to record humidity in 
cotton cloth works. The workers still refuse to 
make joint readings of hygrometers with the 
employer’s representative. The need of a self- 
registering hygrometer is emphasized. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


SANITATION IN Bakeries. HH. E. Barnard. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, May, 1921, 11, No. 5, 
439-451. — This is a brief review of the salient 
points in modern state laws regulating the 
bread bakimg industry, and lays particular 
stress on requirements for physical examina- 
tions before employment, on general sanitary 
regulations of bakeries, and on the prohibition 
of the resale of stale loaves. The use of the 
bread box outside of retail stores is condemned 
in spite of regulatory restrictions. 

The modern bakery has deserted the cellar 
and back street and does its work in modern 
buildings, even in the broad light with the con- 
sumer for a spectator. Industry is frequently in 
opposition to legislation, but here the bakers 
have demanded laws for bettered conditions of 
construction, maintenance and health for em- 
ployees. — H. F. Smyth. 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTING. Safety Engin., Feb., 
1921, 41, No. 2, 65-66. — According to the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York a 
surface of pure white glossy paint increases 
lighting 19 to 36 per cent. It is, therefore, an 
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industrial economy to have factory workrooms 
and machinery painted in light colors, both 
from the standpoint of the amount of illumina- 
tion required and the physical strain put upon 
the workmen producing in ill-lighted rooms. — 


M. Dent. 


Wuere Licut 1s Wastep. Factory, Dec. 1, 
1920, 25, No. 11, 1808.— A company that 
manufactures paint has recently made a series 
of tests to discover which colors are the best 
reflecting mediums. Where indirect lighting is 
used, a well-painted white ceiling will give 20 
or 30 per cent. more illumination intensity than 
an ordinary white, buff, or similar colored ceil- 
ing. The table below gives the percentage of the 
incident illumination that is reflected by walls 
of different colors: 


Per Cent. 
0 a ee as eee 80 
ee ad Wan peer ook aie 79 
Ee reas 
NS laa Aud g dCs A wink Maw RET Pb oe ee eae 63 
ER eee aan 
RES er eae Se 
gts Gel 2 del Pe ae de ik re 
French, gray, enamel............0..0.5... 2 
Pees es Bee OND. 6 cc cbs ti aciiaewsdsadee Ee 
REED nae Soe ad ae ee a ee 31 
lh ae oe ha og ele 29 
ES SEALE ee he Pe Pe ee Q7 
I I Cc a A eg te cine 22 
Forest green, Gat tome... 0... ccc ccs ccesee 
I oe a ge Uh oh oeenede ous ke 12 
Re as Ce So fo bn o-0d nee sek ewes 10 


— M. C. Shorley. 


How 17 Everypay LIGcutTinc PROBLEMS 


Have Been Sotvep. S. G. Hibben. Factory, 
Dec. 1, 1920, 25, No. 11, 1737-1740. — “No 
lighting engineer can foresee all the peculiar 
lighting requirements of any industrial plant.”’ 
Perhaps the industrial manager will find among 
the examples mentioned in this paper an appli- 
‘ation which will fit his conditions, or will be 
able to profit from a survey of what others have 
done under similar circumstances. — M. Dent. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN MINE ILLUMINATION. 
Heinrich Miiller. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Jan., 1921, 9, No. 1, 11-15. — This is a survey 
of the types of miners’ lamps. Stationary 
electric installations are also described, and 
considerable attention is paid to the mechanical 
devices by which explosions of mine gas are pre- 
vented in case the glass globe is broken or 
opened while the lamp is lighted. Neon-filled 


bulbs are briefly commented on.—E. {[, 
Sevringhaus. 


MAKING THE Factory A BETTER PLace 7¢ 
Work. Factory, Jan. 1, 1921, 26, No. 1, 29. 
The Faulkner and Colony Manufacturing 
Company has solved the problem of excessive 
humidity in the ventilation of dye houses and 
bleacheries by placing pipes to carry warm air 
directly over the tubes and machines from 
which steam and vapor are originating, and to 
form the moving film of warm air along sur- 
faces where condensation is likely to occur and 
cause disagreeable dripping. — M. Dent. 


VENTILATION IN Metat MINEs. Daniel 
Harrington. U. S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 
251, 1921, pp. 44.— This bulletin deals _pri- 
marily with the atmosphere in which miners 
work in metal mines, its contamination from 
rarious sources, the effect of different contam- 


inations, the methods of ventilation used and 


the need of improved ventilation, and recom- 
mendations for improvement, but it also 
touches upon the three other subjects which the 
Bureau of Mines is investigating, namely, 

“1. The effect of various kinds of mine dust 
in relation to miners’ pulmonary diseases and 
the preventive measures suggested. 

“2. Humidity of the atmosphere in metal 
mines, the effect of high humidity on the 
health and, the working efficiency of miners, 
and how conditions can be improved. 

“3. The high temperature found in deep 
mines and in some comparatively shallow 
mines, its effect on the health and morale of 
workers, and how the temperature may be 
lowered to proper limits or its ill effects over- 
come.’ — M. Dent. | 


INDUSTRIAL WASTES IN RELATION TO WATER 
Suppuies. W. Donaldson. Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, March, 1921, 11, No. 3, 193-198. — 
The effect of industrial waste on public water 
supplies is generally manifested either as dis- 
agreeable odors and tastes, foreign substances 
making the water unsightly and unsuitable for 
use or else interfering with proper functioning 
of purification works, or as chemical substances 
in solution causing damage to water works 
structures or rendering water less fit for domes- 
tic or industrial use, whether or not detrimen!: 
to health. 

On account of the multitude of waste su! 
stances derived from industry, the variety 
















‘ects on water supplies are numerous. This 
‘icle considers in some detail the effects of 
4] mine wastes containing acids in solution or 
jal dust in suspension; aromatic coal distilla- 


5 ‘on wastes from gas houses, containing phenols, 
:: -esols, ete., the odors and tastes from which 
u ye accentuated by chlorination; wood distilla- 
; jon wastes; oily and salt wastes from oil well 
3 


operations; and wastes from oil refineries, tan- 
,eries, paper mills and other industries. 
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The principal responsibility for preventing 
stream pollution by industrial wastes should be 
placed on the plants themselves. But muni- 
cipalities should not depend upon out-of-date 
purification plants stereotyped in design and 
planned primarily for removing sewage effects, 
turbidity, and color. State health officers 
should have regulating powers under stand- 
ardized laws conforming to federal practices. — 


H. F. Smyth. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


MepicAL WELFARE WorkK IN SMALL Fac- 
rortEs. A. C. Burnham. Mod. Med., Feb., 
1921, 3, No. 2, 90-92. — Dr. Burnham com- 

: hines several studies to show that the indus- 

a trial plants employing less than 500 workers 

4 vive very little medical or surgical care beyond 
that required by the prevailing compensation 
laws. Among employers of small forces of labor 
the consensus of opinion is that welfare work 
has no effect on labor turnover or production. 
Among the large concerns the opposite opinion 
is held. The prevailing equipment among the 
small factories is not generally adequate, while 
that.in most large concerns offers every facility 
to the hospital personnel. In the large establish- 
ments the number of workers to each unit of 
the medical personnel varies between 700 to 
1,000. 

A co-operative scheme would be the best way 
to secure for the smaller concerns the results 
which are being obtained by the large plants. 

i, Several different plans have been tried, some of 
which, with further development, would be 
adequate. In some cities the employers are or- 
ganized to furnish information in regard to such 
iatters as traffic, casualty insurance and em- 
ployment; this might be extended to medical 

care. ‘The plan of a number of doctors com- 
bining in a commercial way to establish a 
dressing station in the vicinity of a group of 
‘actories has proved more or less satisfactory 
‘cording to the character of the doctors, but 

‘lie commercial element is apt to defeat its own 
lirpose. The health stations that have bgen 

“arted by the State Boards of Health might 

ly be extended to cover accidents and 

eral medical care though at present they are 

‘ined largely to the study of industrial dis- 

‘and industrial hygiene. Perhaps the most 








sure of success is a co-operative service in 
charge of a voluntary organization, such as the 
Red Cross. This is more apt to command 
the loyalty of the people and administrative 
changes are more easily made. There is, how- 
ever, need of more accurate information as to 
the expense of such ventures. Certainly a co- 
operative dispensary where there were no 
hospital facilities would prove of great value to 
the industries and to the whole community. — 
Elinor D. Gregg. 


Bupa Co. MepicaL Service. H.M. Tupper. 
Hosp. Management, Dec., 1920, 10, No. 6, 
62. — This is chiefly an account of the physical 
examinations given by the Buda Company 
medical department and of the various causes 
for rejection of applications. — M. Dent. 


Factory Eyr Room Saves WorkKERS’ SIGHT 
AND INCREASES Output. Sanford DelHart. In- 
dust. Management, Jan. 1, 1921, 61, No. 1, 23— 
24. —It is estimated that there are 15,000 
persons in the United States at the present 


time who are blind as a result of industrial acecl-_ 


dents. Statistics show that 200,000 accidents 
to eyes occur every year, or about 8.3 per cent. 
of the total number of industrial accidents. 
Since it has been shown that it is practically 
impossible to eliminate entirely the eye hazard 
in industry, it is necessary to learn how to at- 
tend efficiently to accident cases. As an illus- 
tration of what is needed, the writer describes 
the eye room and the service rendered in the 
plant of the R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 
Company. This eye room is a room 4 feet 
square, painted black inside. It contains a 
glass shelf with the various eye solutions needed 
and an adjustable chair, and has overhead 
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illumination. The room is used primarily for 
the removal of foreign bodies from the eye and 
for subsequent treatment. 

The result of the special attention given to 
eye cases in the plant has been, first, a great 
reduction in the number of eye cases and in lost 
time resulting from them; and secondly, the 
severity of eye cases has been greatly reduced, 
largely on account of educational propaganda 
dispensed in the eye room. The men are taught 
to appreciate the value of goggles, various types 
of which are supplied by the hospital, the most 
popular type proving to be one having a very 
light construction with leather nose-piece and 


side-pieces. The results accomplished are jy 
every way satisfactory and encouraging, nq 
the writer thinks that the method used by {his 
company is well worth adopting elsewhere. 
There is no reason, he thinks, why the indys. 
trial physician cannot attend to the removal] 
of foreign substances from the eye in ordinary 
cases and administer the necessary subsequent 
treatment as well as the specialist. The cost of 
installing the equipment is slight, not more 
than $300. At the present time there appear to 
be only three industrial plants in this country 
operating their own optical rooms in connection 
with their hospitals. — G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


SemeE PracricaL HosprraL Propitems EN- 
COUNTERED IN AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY. 
I}. M. Stanton. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 
Nov. 25, 1920, 183, No. 22, 623-628. — The 
problem of furnishing adequate medical, sur- 
gical and hospital facilities to the middle class 

90 or 95 per cent. of the population — 
of Schenectady, N. Y., is described and the 


solution is given. Charity patients have been 
made municipal charges and supported by the 
city. Industrial plants are not asked for en- 
dowments but are required to pay for whatever 
service is rendered. By these and other means 
the hospital has been made self-supporting. 
Barnett Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


TUBERCULOSIS SURVEY OF A SILK MULL 
Vittacre. L. B. MecBrayer. Am. Rev. Tuber- 
culosis, Feb., 1921, 4, No. 12, 920-925. — The 
conclusions reached by the author are: “It was 
our opinion, from these studies, that the silk 
mill per se was not responsible for the tuber- 
culosis, but that it was a matter largely if not 


wholly of contact infection, and that all the 
original cases developed at some other place 
and moved into the silk mill village and of 
course continued to communicate the disease to 
those with whom they associated most closely, 
who in most instances were the members of 
their own family.” — M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


New York State INpustriAL Cope. N. Y. 
Bur. Statis. and Information, 1920, pp. 248. — 
A compilation of rules and regulations supple- 
mentary to the labor laws, which have the 
effect and force of law, for the sanitation, light- 
ing and safeguarding of all factories, foundries, 
building trades, etc., in the state of New York. 
—M. Dent. 


AvusTRIAN LEGISLATION FOR PROTECTION OF 
WorKERS FROM 1913 TO 1920. Jenny Adler- 
Herzmark. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 


1921, 9, No. 1, 19-24. — A résumé is given of 
the emergency legislation of the war period 
which removed some restrictions for the sake of 
production. 

After the new government came into power 
in November, 1918, machinery was set in mo- 
tion for the re-employment of soldiers as soon 
as they were demobilized. Unemployment! in- 
surance was provided up to April, 1920, for ll 
those who had been under sickness insura!ice 
laws before the war, and the former rules on 
Sunday and holiday work were restored. 1/1 
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vears 1918 and 1919 saw wide extensions of the 
eight-hour day laws; regulation of industry in 
the home was established, with local commit- 
‘ees: child labor was further regulated as to 
hours and conditions of non-interference with 
health and school. In February, 1919, con- 
solidation of sick benefit organizations was 
authorized. (To be concluded.) — E. L. Sevring- 


haus. 


AUSTRIAN LEGISLATION FOR PROTECTION OF 
Workers. Jenny Alder-Herzmark. Zentralbl. 
{. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 1921, 9, No. 2, 25-27. 
Conclusion.) — The legislation for 1919-1920, 
which is reported in this article, includes laws 
‘a) forbidding night work for butchers; (5) re- 
quiring an eight-hour day, no night work, time 
and one-half for overtime in bakeries, and 
medical certificates for apprentices; (¢) requir- 
ing that all employees under 17 years be given 
an uninterrupted vacation of four weeks with 
certain payments in case of illness; (d) forbid- 
ding night work for women and all persons 
under 19 years; (e) granting vacations with pay 
to all employees — one week for those who 
have served in the industry a year or more, two 
weeks for those who have worked five years; 
f) permitting child labor in hotels and public 
houses with restrictions as to hours of sleep and 
daytime rest. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


The New LAw ror PRorecTION oF WorK- 
prs IN HoLuANpD. H. J. Scholte. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Feb., 1921, 9, No. 2, 27-30. — A 
tabular presentation, with some explanations of 
the new law, shows the detailed specification of 
the hours of work, Saturday half-holiday and 
Sunday holiday provisions, and their applica- 
tion to the men, women, or young workers. 
Domestic service, drugstores, and agriculture 
are excepted from the law.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 





Tite TREND OF WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION. 
Wil J. French. U. S. Bur. Labor Statis., 
Month. Labor Rev., Nov., 1920, 11, No. 5, 875- 
583. — ‘The most important recent develop- 
ment of workmen’s compensation legislation 
is in extending benefits to include vocational 
re-education and rehabilitation. Federal aid is 
siven to states that will participate in relieving 
crippled workmen. Another development is 
the extension of workmen’s compensation acts 
to broader coverage of industries, that is, be- 


yond the extra-hazardous and the hazardous 
occupations. 
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A uniform federal compensation act is needed 
for interstate railway employees and maritime 
workers. But this law would infringe in the one 
case upon states’ rights, and in the other would 
conflict with admiralty laws and the laws of 
maritime states. A practical solution would be 
for Congress to enact a uniform federal measure 
with a provision that the different state com- 
pensation boards and commissions should have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the federal courts 
in determining suits arising under it. — Eliza- 
beth C. Putnam. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION IN 
CANADA. Labour Gaz., Aug., 1920, 20, No. 8, 
1012-1020. — A comparison is made of the 
somewhat widely variant provincial laws on 
the subject of workmen’s compensation, in the 
interest of greater uniformity for the future. 
Compensation for industrial accidents has been 
provided for by law in all Canadian provinces 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
The Canadian laws follow mainly the British 
Employers’ Liability Act, which was passed in 
1880 and which represents a change of view 
from the older idea in regard to the proper in- 
cidence of the risk in industrial work. The 
province of Quebec forms the single exception, 
since here the civil law is based on French law. 

In the provinces of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario, the tendency has been along the 
line of the German system of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The employers’ liability acts have 
gradually been replaced in these provinces by 
a plan of collective liability and an exclusive 
state fund such as the one adopted in the state 
of Washington. Six provinces have exclusive 
state insurance; six provinces and the Yukon 
pay compensation to workmen without regard 
to the amount of their remuneration. In all the 
provinces and the Yukon, the burden of pay- 
ment rests on the employer, but in some prov- 
inces the liability is borne collectively by groups 
of employers. Full medical and hospital aid is 
furnished in five provinces. Six provinces make 
injuries due to some industrial diseases com- 
pensatable. There is little uniformity in meet- 
ing the cost of administration. The scale of 
benefits shows more uniformity in the compen- 
sation allowed in cases of death than in that for 
disability. The survey as a whole shows that 
the majority of the Canadian provinces have 
gradually been adopting the principles which 
the commission, appointed in April, 1920, 
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recommended as standard provisions for uni- 


form provincial laws on workmen’s compensa- 
tion. — G. E. Partridge. 


LeGisLaTIOoNn Now NEEDED TO RESTORE 
COMPENSATION TO LONGSHOREMEN. Joseph P. 
Chamberlain. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 
1920, 10, No. 4, 241-245. — ‘“*There are two 
classes of workmen in the service of ships: one 
class includes longshoremen — men employed 
in loading and unloading the ship while it is in 
port, and carpenters, machinists, painters and 
repairmen who refit it for the next voyage; the 
other includes the men of the sea — the master 
and the crew.” The ““men of the sea” are a 
class apart: they are migratory, touching in 
many lands under many laws; for them, uni- 
formity in law is possible only under an act of 
Congress administered through federal courts or 
commissions. Longshoremen and repairmen are 
in a wholly different situation. They are at- 
tached to one locality; they may be employed 
on the docks on strictly land jobs; they may be, 
for instance, builders’ men sent down for half a 
day to unload a cargo of bricks. It is hard to see 
why they should not be treated on the same 
basis as other local workmen; but because of 
arbitrary rules of law their position is anom- 
alous. If injury to such a man occurs on a ship, 
the question of damages is decided on the basis 
of admiralty law; if it occurs on shore or even on 
the wharf, but not in direct relation to the ship, 
the case comes under the state compensation 
act; if the man is injured while on his way to the 
ship, he may neither sue in admiralty, since the 
accident occurred on shore, nor be compen- 
sated under state laws, since he is a “‘ maritime 
worker.’ His only redress, then, is to sue for 
damages for tort under the common law. More- 
over, if the accident happens on the gang plank, 
it is doubtful whether he can be compensated 
inany way. The wise solution is for Congress to 
enact promptly ‘‘a law restoring the protection 
of state workmen’s compensation laws to these 
essential workers who are engaged in especially 
hazardous occupations along every waterfront 
of the country.”’ — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CanapDa. Lindley D. 
Clark and Martin C. Frincke, Jr. U.S. Bur. 
Labor Statis., Bull. 272, Jan., 1921, pp. 1211. — 
This bulletin takes up the progress of com- 
pensation legislation, together with an analysis 
of the principal features of the laws and their 


texts in the various states of the Union and {}y. 
provinces of Canada. — M. C. Shorley. 


Cost oF OccuPATIONAL DISEASES UNDER 
WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS IN Tip 
Unitep States. Carl Hookstadt. Month. 
Labor Rev., Feb., 1921, 12, No. 2, 154-159. — 
This interesting article includes six tables illus- 
trating federal and state experience with 
occupational diseases. — R. B. Crain. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND Soctrau [y- 
SURANCE, COMPARISON OF COMPENSATION [y- 
SURANCE SYSTEMS AS TO Cost, SERVICE, AND 
Security. C. Hookstadt. U. S. Bur. Labor 
Statis., Month. Labor Rev., Dec., 1920, 11, No. 
6, 135-156. — The writer has made a detailed 
study of compensation insurance systems in 
twenty-one states and two Canadian provinces, 
during which he visited the industrial commis- 
sion of each of these states and provinces. A 
comparative account is given of: the funds; the 
cost; the service in regard to promptness, ade- 
quacy or liberality of payment; accident pre- 
vention; and the security offered to employer 
and employee. 

Three main types of states with respect to 
compensation insurance are described: states 
having exclusive state funds; states having 
competitive state funds; and states in which 
there is private insurance. Under an exclusive 
state fund the cost to employers would be 30 
per cent. less than under stock insurance and 
123 per cent. less than under mutual insurance. 
The total saving to insured employers of the 
United States, if all were insured in exclusive 
state funds, would be more than $30,000,000 
annually. 

In promptness of payment there is little dif- 
ference between the different types of insur- 
ance carriers. Some of the state funds have the 
best records, while others are among the poor- 
est; this is true also of stock companies and 
mutual companies. The best managed state 
fund, however, is more prompt in its payments 
than the best private company. As regards 
liberality of payment, most of the state funds 
are more liberal than either stock or mutual! 
companies. In accident prevention some of the 
private companies are doing excellent safety 
work, whereas few of the state funds have done 
any effective safety work. 

Thus far no injured workman has lost an 
compensation due because of the insolvency © 
state insurance funds, and no large mutual 11 
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rance company has become insolvent. There 
ave been, however, several bad failures of 
vivate stock companies during the past three 
+ four years. The experience of twenty-one 
sti tates in respect to self-insurance has been re- 


* 
bat 


: ported. In fifteen of these states no self-in- 
i sured employ er has failed or gone into the hands 
F of a receiver. Only two of the remaining six 


states reported failure on the self-insurance 
plan resulting in claims being unpaid, and these 
‘nvolved only one small company in each of the 
states. — G. E. Partridge. 

PREVENTABLE Losses IN Casuatty In- 
scpance. John C. A. Gerster. Mod. Med., 
Nov., 1920, 2, No. 11, 728-730. — This article 
contrasts the common negligence of casualty 
insurance companies regarding basic surgical 

| principles with the policy of life insurance 

companies in keeping abreast with medical and 

surgical progress affecting their interests. The 

. failure to appoint “expert byyers of the com- 

: modity, surgical treatment,” is indicated as the 

fundamental error. In the writer’s opinion, 

no claim agent, however capable, can judge the 

best surgical service. He believes that until 

casualty insurance companies avail themselves 

of up-to-date surgical service, as tried and 

proved by war experience, such companies will 

continue to pay about twice as much as they 
should for disability following injury. 

A few self-evident surgical principles upon 
which claim departments should base their 
systems of administration are enumerated. 
Among these are the provision of expert surgical 
consultants; the provision of hospital facilities 
of the highest standards; and the. provision of a 
medical intelligence department to keep track 


of the man from the time he is hurt until he is 
well. 








The writer believes that the evils of the pres- 
ent system can be promptly and economically 
eliminate d by the creation of a surgical depart- 
ment working i in “‘close co-operation with the 
claims department.” The functions of such a 
surgical department would include, besides the 
unmediate technical functions, the following: 

|) insistence upon immediate report of acci- 
dents by telephone; (2) maintaining a daily 
rollow- up system; (3) supervising of medical 

's from outlying districts; (4) analysis of 
esults. 

“ducational measures are advised for in- 

‘ucting claim-agents, employees and em- 
ers In practical surgical principles with the 
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purpose of securing immediate and adequate 
surgical care in all emergencies. —H. W. 
Stevens. 


A STATISTICAL REVIEW OF DISABILITY IN THE 
WorKMEN’S CircLe. George Rubin and Joseph 
Baskin. Mod. Med., Nov., 1920, 2, No. 11, 
730-733. — A study based upon the experience 4 
of this organization in sick benefits paid to its 8 
disabled members. Be 

For the purpose of comparison all occupa- | 
tions are grouped into twenty-one classes, in- ng 
cluding housewives and a miscellaneous group : 


number of disability-days per member and per 
disabled member of each classified five-year age 
group. Table II shows the deviation from the Bae 
average for each age group, the 0 deviation ; 
falling between the groups thirty to thirty-four faa Hy 
and thirty-five to thirty-nine. Table III shows 
the relative r responsibility of each age group for 
disability. This is the highest in the thirty to 
thirty-four group. 
Tables IV, V, and VI deal with the relation 
of occupation to disability. Twenty-one occu- 
pation groups are distinguished. The occupa- sot 
tion of housewife shows the highest apparent 
responsibility, followed order by that of 
laborer, baker, painter, and machinist. ys 
Tables VII and VIII present the relations of | | 
various diseases to disability. Influenza, injury, 


termed “other occupations.” The results of a 
the study are presented in several tables. ae 
Tables I, I, and III deal with the relation eran. | 
between age and disability. Table I, covering a at, 
period of four years, gives the annual average ee 
‘4 


infection (surgical) and digestive disturbances, baie ba 
in order, are the leading causes, considering the ony 
numbers of disabled members; while injury, | pe mp 
tuberculosis, influenza and digestive disorders 4 
are the chief causes of disability measured in 
days. 


Several charts illustrate graphically the facts 
of the tables. — H. W. Stevens. 


Tue SociaL HyGienic RESULTS OF THE GER- 
MAN WORKMEN'S AND EMPLOYEES’ INSURANCE Aj 
IN THE WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS IN THE FUTURE. 
W. Hanauer. Abstracted as follows from 
Veriff. a. d. Geb. d. Med.-Verw., Vol. 10, pp. 
483-573, by Holtzmann in Hyg. Rundschau, Pe | 
Sept. 1, 1920, 30, No. 17, 536-537. — “ During | 
the war workingmen’s sick funds, labor unions 
and, above all, state insurance organizations 
made their resources and ability available for 
public health ends, for the provision of hos- 
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pitals and comforts for the soldiers in the field. 
The author describes only those branches of 
social hygienic care in which the organs of the 
R. V. O. are concerned. 

“To fight tuberculosis advance stations were 
erected for the sifting of material to be sent to 
the hospitals for lung cases. Active co-opera- 
tion with the charitable organizations is to be 
desired to assure the carrying out of the treat- 
ment. The beginning of the tuberculosis 
campaign among children by the insurance 
organizations is welcome. The battle against 
venereal diseases received a great impulse 
during the war. Consultation offices of dif- 
ferent types were erected by the state imsur- 
ance organizations, the attendance at which, 
however, leaves more to be desired. 

“In industrial hygiene it was discovered 
that wartime substitutes for oils increased skin 
diseases. The widespread use of explosives 
gave occasion, according to Section 547 of the 
R.V.O., to a comparison of sickness due to 
these substances with injuries following acci- 
dents. In maternity cases the ruling of Sept. 
11, 1914 on aid during confinement in war time 
gave the workmen’s sick funds occasion for 
energetic helpfulness. Experience gained in this 
way was crystallized in the imperial law for 
maternity aid which affords to all people of 
small means the benefit of care during preg- 
naney and confinement. In the matter of hous- 
ing, the local workmen’s sick fund at Pforzheim 
Was a ploneer in propaganda and raising funds 
for the building of small dwellings. Social 
Insurance and care of war casualties are in close 
relation; representatives of workmen's. sick 
funds, labor unions, and insurance commis- 
sions make up the committees on the care of 
war casualties. Industrial therapy for the most 
complete possible rehabilitation of war cripples 
to a self-supporting state was improved by the 
unions in line with the favorable experience 
after the war. 

“In conclusion the author suggests expan- 
sion and changes in social insurance. He de- 
sires officially appointed physicians with a 
social hygienic training for the workmen’s sick 
funds, as subordinate to whom the * controllers 
of the sick > might serve. The hypothesis upon 
which all this is based is that the German people 
will be able to work their way up out of their 
impoverishment.”’ — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


OLtp AGE INSURANCE LEGISLATION Now Up 
TO THE STATES. Frederick MacKenzie. Am. 
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Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1920, 10, No. 4, 254- 
255. — The United States is alone among {ye 
great civilized nations in not having attem) {eq 
a permanent solution of the problem of old ve 
and dependency. A beginning has been made 
in several states, notably New York, where g 
law provides old age retirement and disability 
insurance for its public employees; and in 1920. 
after years of agitation, compulsory, contrily- 
tory old age insurance has been established foy 
federal employees in the classified civil service. 
Social responsibility for protecting old age 
against pauperism is recognized on the program 
of the April, 1921 meeting of the Internationa] 
Labor Conference of the League of Nations. 
“With legislative sessions during 1921 in nearly 
all states, the opportunity is at hand to bring 
America immediately abreast of the enlight- 
ened standards and experience of other great 
industrial nations. Bills must be passed in all 
the states before the United States can be said 
to have met its duty to those who have grown 
gray in the service of the public and of indus- 
try.’ — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 


STaTE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
OrriciALLy AccLAIMED. Jrene S. Chubb. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1920, 10, No. 4, 258 
260.— The outcome of a discussion at the 
recent convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions concerning the relative service, 
security and cost under commercial, mutual and 
state fund insurance, was strongly in favor of 
state funds. The benefits were found to be: 


1. There is security to the workman. . 

2. There is security to the employer when he has paid 
his assessments to the state fund. 

3. There is better feeling between employer and work- 
man, because the state fund assumes the payment of com- 
pensation. . 

4. The industries of the state benefit by only paying 4 
maximum of about eight cents to get one dollar to the work- 
man, against sixty-six and two-thirds cents by stock 
companies. 

5. The state benefits, because it will never be called 
upon to make good payments which should have bee! 
made by stock companies. 

6. The employer is better satisfied, because he knows 
that every dollar which he pays in assessment is to be used 
to pay claims and legitimate expenses, which will no! 
likely exceed 7} per cent. 

7. The employee is better satisfied, because he 
that his payments are in the hands of a board who have 
every reason to deal fairly with him. 
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Taking everything into consideration, ¢2! 
we come to any other conclusion but that the 
exclusive state fund must be the permanent 
system?’ — Elizabeth C. Putnam. 
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ABSTRACTS 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


TRAINING AT Iowa StTaTE COLLEGE. Voc. 
summary, Nov., 1920, 3, No. 7, 99-101. — 
rom district No. 9 a report is submitted re- 
»arding the work being done and the progress 
made by some Federal Board men enrolled in 
lowa State College. Cases are mentioned to 
demonstrate the possibility of men suffering 
from physical disabilities and lack of education 
making good in a new vocation. — L. A. Shaw. 


INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION IN OREGON. 
WW”. T. Kirk. Month. Labor Rev., Oct., 1920, 11, 
No. 4, 1-8. — This interesting investigation of 
the work of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion in Oregon was carried on with apparently 
an unusual degree of freedom. The work is 
divided into three departments. One depart- 
ment is devoted to auditing, bookkeeping, etc.; 
another takes care of the claims; and the third 
handles the statistical work. The work of voca- 
tional rehabilitation falls to the claims depart- 
ment. An effort has been made to simplify all 
the preliminary routine in accepting candidates 
for rehabilitation training and aid, and to treat 
all cases with reference to the especial needs and 
conditions of the case. Existing educational 
facilities are used, the co-operation of an expert 
in industrial education has been obtained, and 
each case is carefully studied. Liberal inter- 
pretation of eligibility to rehabilitation aid has 
heen made (the rule is laid down that all 
should be eligible who have lost 50 per cent. or 
more of the use of an arm, hand, foot, or leg, or 
sustained other permanent disability of equal 
severity); and an attempt is made to provide 
adequate support for the man while he is un- 
dergoing training. The work is too new, the 
writer concludes, to allow definite statements of 
results, but several cases are presented as illus- 
trations of the method of work of the commis- 
sion. — G. E. Partridge. 


OREGON System OF MeEpIcAL SERVICE. 
I’. H. Thompson. Mod. Med., Jan., 1921, 3, 
No. 1, 26-27. — Aside from administering a 
compensation fund the Oregon law for the 
compensation of industrial accidents makes 
provision for the prevention of accidents as 
well as for the best possible care of the dis- 
bled. To this end there has been established 
1 department of physiotherapy similar to that 
1 the work of army reconstruction. The 


medical department of the commission has the 
final decision as to the treatment of all cases. 
Thus, though the patient may originally choose 
his own physician or be treated by the com- 
pany contract doctor, ultimately his condition 
is passed upon by the state authorities and 
almost invariably comes to the state institu- 
tion for physiotherapy, there being very few 
such facilities in private practice as yet. The 
law provides for an expenditure of $250 for 
transportation, hospital and surgical care, and 
nursing. Any further expenditure must be ad- 
vised by the commission. This enables the 
commission to proceed with reconstruction 
surgery and physiotherapy if it is needed. 

No permanent, partial, or complete dis- 
ability awards are made until all possible res- 
toration of function is accomplished. For this 
purpose there are two fully equipped physio- 
therapy departments with trained army aids 
to carry on work. Physicians at first resented 
this as criticism of their work but this objection 
was overcome by sending to each physician a 
‘arbon copy of the order stating the reason for 
calling in the patient, and paying him in full for 
his care of the patient. 

In cases of amputation, temporary total dis- 
ability is continued until the artificial limb 
(paid for by the state) is secured. Vocational 
retraining for major permanent disability cases 
is strongly advised. Especially successful 
work has been done with ankylosed joints by 
physiotherapy, and much prevention of such 
conditions is being made possible by careful 
early supervision of all cases. This law aims to 
be most helpful to the injured, most economic 
to society and most satisfactory to the em- 
ployer. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


9.500 Partriatty DiIsaBsLtep EMPLOYEES 
WorkKING IN Forp Moror Puant. Nat. 
Safety News, Jan. 17, 1921, 3, No. 3, 5. — The 
Ford Motor Company has admitted to its 
plant at Detroit about 9,500 crippled or dis- 
eased men. Among these men there are 123 
at work who have suffered amputation of arms, 
forearms or hands, or who are hopelessly crip- 
pled in one of these members. One man has 
Jost both hands; 4 are totally blind; 207 are 
blind in one eye; 253 have light-perception 
only in one eye; 37 are deaf and dumb; 60 are 
suffering from epilepsy; 234 have had amputa- 
tion of one foot or leg, or are hopelessly crip- 
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pled; four have lost both legs or feet; 1,560 are 
suffering from hernia; and 900 are_ tuber- 
culous men. — G. E. Partridge. 


THE INpDuSTRIAL QuEsTION: A PROPOSAL 
AND ANNOUNCEMENT. Frederic J. Cotton. Bos- 
ton Med. and Surg. Jour., Feb. 10, 1921, 184, 
No. 6, 185-137. — Industrial] accident cases are 
similar in many ways to wound cases in the 
army, and the successful methods of treatment 
and rehabilitation evolved for the war-wounded 
should be applied to the maimed and wounded 
in industry. Faulty methods of treatment have, 
in the past, resulted in a great amount of eco- 
nomic and human waste. Large general 
hospitals have been too busy to handle such 
cases properly. Smaller community hospitals 


have done better, but few of them are f\)\\, 
qualified for this work in equipment and jycy- 
sonnel. Private physicians have done surpyis- 
ingly well, perhaps because of greater interest 
in their cases.- Plant hospitals affiliated wt}, 
good local hospitals are especially equipped {or 
the work and promise good results. 

To improve the chances of the injured ey- 
ployee of a small concern, two things are advo- 
cated: (1) a systematic review of all cases on 
compensation over a few weeks to see what 
should be done and whether it is being done: 
and (2) an arrangement by which serious cases 
needing expert treatment can easily secure it, 
whether they are under the care of their own 
doctor, of the company doctor, or of the insur- 
ance company. — Barnett Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


DiIsEASES PREVALENT AMONG STEEL WorK- 
ERS IN A PENNSYLVANIA City. D. K. Brund- 
age. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., 
Dec. 31, 1920, 35, No. 53, 3163. — In connec- 
tion with the collection and study of industrial 
morbidity statistics, a report of a large em- 
ployee’s sick benefit association which has been 
furnished the Statistical Office of the U. 5. 
Public Health Service has been selected as 
typical, and is presented here for the purpose of 
pointing out (1) what such a report actually 
shows and (2) what salient facts such reports 
might reveal concerning the occurrence of dis- 
ease in the group of industrial workers under 
consideration. — L. A. Shaw. 


SICKNESS FREQUENCY AMONG INDUSTRIAL 
Emp.toyers. U. S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 


Health Rep., March 4, 1921, 36, No. 9, 429- 
434, — This is a statistical study of morbidity 
among a group of wage earners for the first nine 
months of 1920. Only cases lasting over one 
week are reported. The sickness frequency in 
February is the highest reported, being twice 
that of September, exclusive of influenza cases. 

Apparently, the hot weather diseases do not 
last as long as one week. Diseases of the 
pharynx are of very high incidence during the 
first three months of the year. Rheumatism is 
high in the first half of the year. Occupational 
poisonings are becoming comparatively rare. 

Tables are given to illustrate the data. Many 
of the interesting questions are still to be put 
and still to be answered. A more complete re- 
port will be given at the end of the year. — 
Elinor D. Gregg. , 
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GENERAL 


[INDUSTRIAL Hyaienr. Sir Thomas Oliver. 
Internat. Labour Rev., Feb., 1921, 1, No. 2, 
153-158. — Among the international, labor 
problems respecting the hygiene of labor, the 
smelting of lead ore and the manufacture and 
use of lead compounds should be considered. 
With the exception of lead ore in the form of 
cerussite or carbonate, lead mining has not 
been a cause of plumbism, although the miner 
has been liable to pneumoconiosis and pul- 
monary phthisis from the inhalation of hard 
metallic dust. Lead in the form of galena, or 
sulphide, is very insoluble, but the question has 
veen raised recently whether, through the 
«con of air and other as yet unknown agen- 
cles, a conversion of underlying veins of galena 
‘to soluble carbonate does not take place. 
"his problem has been raised in regard to the 


Broken Hill mines of Australia, but it is of 
“cneral interest. 


Previous to the war, ankylostomiasis had 
been a cause of ill health and of death among 
the coal miners in Hungary and Westphalia, 
as well as of sickness among the tin miners of 
Cornwall and the agricultural laborers of the 
United States, the West Indies and other 
places. With our wider knowledge of the dis- 
ease, ankylostomiasis should in the future 
claim fewer victims. 

Occupation in mines and factories still re- 
sults in too large a loss of life from accident. 
Many factors call for further consideration, 
such as faulty lighting, too long hours and 
fatigue, impaired eyesight, the defective fac- 
tory plant, and the effects of alcohol. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS AT BROKEN HILL 
Mines. Melville Birks. Jour. State Med., 
April, 1921, 29, No. 4, 121-125. — The Broken 
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Hill mines are situated in New South Wales 
and yield lead and zine sulphides mainly. The 
workings are not over 1,500 feet deep and tem- 
peratures do not run very high. The atmos- 
phere of the mines has a high dust content. 
Lobar pneumonia is particularly fatal for 
the underground workers. The cause for this 
has not been determined, but by a process of 
exclusion the dust of the sulphide ore is sus- 
pected as being in some way the determining 
factor. Silicosis is only rarely produced by the 
dust of these mines, as over 100 postmortem 
examinations have shown. Some of the mines 
still produce some lead carbonate and in these 
a few cases of typical plumbism occur; but a 
great many men have symptoms resembling a 
chronic form of lead poisoning which is ap- 
parently caused by working with the sulphide 
ore. Nystagmus and hookworm disease are 
absent among the miners. — Barnett Cohen. 


THe Socriat-HyGirenic CONDITIONS OF 
Hote, PERSONNEL IN Rome. Abstracted from 
Bollettino dell Ufficio Municipale, 1919, in Il 
Lavoro, Jan. 31, 1921, 11, No. 9, 284. — It is 
difficult to ascertain the conditions of work for 
hotel employees on account of the reticence of 
hotel keepers as well as of employees. Condi- 
tions are good in hotels of the first order, good 
in 90 per cent. of those of the second order, and 
in 21 per cent. of those of the third order, but 
mediocre in 44 per cent., and bad in 35 per 
cent. of those of the third order. In general, 
sleeping quarters and food are good, but laun- 
dresses seem to be the exception to the rule. 
They work from eight to fifteen hours a day, 


with the Sunday rest not too well observed. 
— M. Dent. 


ATTENDANCE OF WorKERS IN Moscow 
Factories. Internat. Labor Rev., Feb., 1921, 
1, No. 2, 223-230. — The facts here given are 
taken from the report of the Moscow Section 
of Labour Statistics, which is part of the Com- 
missariat of Labour. Tables showing the num- 
ber of days worked in industries in Moscow 
and the causes of non-attendance are included, 
and figures in regard to absenteeism in Petro- 
grad are offered for comparison. 

In all industries, the average number of days 
worked in a month for the period from October, 
1919 to June, 1920 was 17.0; in the textile 
industries, 13.9; and in the metal industries 
17.1. The larger the factory, the smaller was 


the number of days of work. Non-attendance 
was due to various causes; in the textile jp. 
dustries, 5.1 days’ loss was due to Closing of 
the factory; in the metal industries only 09 
days’ loss was due to this cause. There wa, 
an average of 5.5 days of absence for al] jp. 
dustries, due to various individual reasons, the 
metal industries showing 6.8 days — the highest 
rate of absence for these causes. Illness as , 
cause of absence is reported as amounting to 
1.8 days. Holidays account for 6.1 days. The 
figures for Petrograd, given for a_ shorter 
period and with incomplete information as to 
how they were obtained, show a total absence 
in all industries of 12.4 days per month — 7.4 
days due to sickness, and 5.0 days to voluntary 
absence. Among leather workers the sickness 
absence amounted to 13.2 days — the high- 
est number reported; among needle workers, 
11.3 days; among metal workers, 8.7 days; 
and among landworkers, 2.5 days — the low- 
est number reported. A table giving the figures 
for another period shows slightly different re- 
sults, chemical workers and communal workers 
appearing above the metal workers in regard 
to days of absence due to sickness, and the 
leather workers and needle workers appearing 
in reversed order. — G. E. Partridge. 


THe Hours or Work rN RELATION TO 
Quauity or Output. A. H. Ryan and P. S. 
Florence. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health 
Rep., March 11, 1921, 36, No. 10, 517-519. — 
“Three jobs — stamping by means of a foot- 
press, threading tube, and grinding — were 
‘arefully studied hour by hour throughout the 
day as regards the hourly output, the lost 
time, both voluntary and involuntary, and the 
number of errors or the number of pieces of 
spoiled or defective work. . . . The principle 
employed has been to analyze the job in terms 
of receptor stimulus and effector response. 
The footpress job, for example, involves, as 
regards spoiled work, only the visual receptor. 
whereas in the other two jobs both the visual 
and deep receptors are used.”’ 

“This analysis reveals that our three jobs are 
rastly different from the physiological stand- 
point. Where a single receptor is employed, 
with a relatively strong stimulus, as in the 
footpress job, the percentage of scrap is low 
and is practically uniform throughout the day. 
Where two receptors are employed, as '" 
grinding springs and rolling thread, a rise 1" 
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the percentage of scrap occurs toward the end 
of the spell, the highest two-hour period being 
‘he last two hours of the day.’—M. C. 


Shorley. 


PRacTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH THE Work 
\\ ex or Forty-Erant Hours or Less. Nat. 
Indust. Conference Board, Research Rep. No. 
2). Dec., 1920, pp. 88. — This report “carries 
forward the Conference Board’s earlier studies 
dealing with the hours-of-work problem.” In 
previous reports which have been summarized 
in this JouRNAL, the effects of reduction of 
hours upon output in the cotton, boot and 
shoe. woolen and other industries have been 
followed. In these reports there was also some 
effort to ascertain the effect of reduced hours 
upon the health of the workers but since the 
methods of investigation were largely those of 
the questionnaire and since there was little or 
no statistical knowledge as to health conditions 
prior to reduction of hours, the results were 
inadequate and disappointing. 

In report 32 ‘“‘only those establishments 
operating on a schedule of 48 hours or less 
were included. . . . Certain plants reporting 
a nominal schedule of 48 hours per week but 
having actual working hours regularly in excess 
of this time were necessarily excluded, because 
conclusions as to the effects of a reduction to 
a week of 48 hours or less could not properly 
be drawn from the experiences of such plants. 
Neither were those plants included in which 
manufacturing conditions had so radically 
changed as to invalidate a comparison of out- 
put in the periods before and after the change 
in hours.” 

The data presented were again attained by 
questionnaires, “‘checked by correspondence 
and by field work where necessary.” No effort 
of consequence was made to determine effects 
ot the forty-eight hour week upon health. A 
few comments upon this side of the question 
are included but are of little moment. The 
conclusions reached are as follows: 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

“Changes in Weekly Output. —1. In 87.2 
per cent. of the establishments studied a re- 
duction to a work week of 48 hours or less was 
«ccompanied by a decrease in weekly output 
per worker. In 8.7 per cent. of the plants the 
Workers were able to maintain weekly output, 
‘nd in a very few cases (4.1 per cent.) weekly 
Oulput was increased. 





“Changes in Hourly Output. — 2. In slightly 
more than two-fifths of those establishments 
in which weekly output was decreased, the 
same hourly output was maintained as under 
the previous schedule of hours, and the de- 
crease was therefore approximately in _ pro- 
portion to the reduction in hours. In about 
one-fifth of the establishments which showed a 
decline in weekly output, hourly output was 
increased sufficiently to offset partially the 
loss in working time, and the loss in weekly 
output was therefore less than proportional to 
the reduction in hours. In one-sixth of the 
establishments suffering reduced weekly pro- 
duction there was a decrease in hourly as well 
as weekly output, or a decrease in weekly out- 
put greater than proportional to the reduction 
in hours. A number of establishments reported 
a decrease in output but did not report the 
extent of such decrease per worker. 

Effects on Health and Contentment of Work- 
ers. —3. The board was unable to secure 
information which would warrant valid conclu- 
sions regarding the effect of the reduction in 
hours upon the health of the workers or upon 
the frequency of accidents. In most cases no 
change in the health of the workers was re- 
ported. It is interesting to note, however, that 
a number of the establishments in the various 
industries which either maintained or in- 
creased previous weekly production, reported 
better health among their employees, either as 
a result of the shorter hours or of improved 
working conditions. 

‘“*From the evidence contained in the replies 
to the questionnaire, it was impossible to reach 
any conclusions as to the effect of the reduction 
in hours upon the contentment of the workers. 
It is probable that in many cases the reduction 
in working time was at least a contributory 
factor in improving the contentment of the 
worker; but so many other factors also en- 
tered into the problem and in so many cases 
apparently completely counteracted the effect 
of the reduction in hours, that it was not pos- 
sible to draw any definite conclusions in regard 
to the effect that the one factor, shortened 
hours, may have had in this regard. 

“Effects on Quality of Product. — 4. On the 
whole, the quality of production was main- 
tained. A very few establishments reported a 
better quality of production. In certain es- 
tablishments, however, the speeding up by 
the workers to increase hourly output resulted 
in an inferior quality of goods, and in other 
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instances a general slackening on the part of 
the workers caused a decline both in quantity 
and in quality of output. 


Errect oF Oruer Factors ON Output 


“‘It was clearly evident in this investigation 
that a large number of factors beside the re- 
duction in working time were involved in these 
changes in output. The findings of the investi- 
gation with regard to these collateral factors 
are summarized as follows: 

“Character of the Work. —1. The character 
of the work, 7.e., whether the process was 
largely handwork or machine work, for the 
most part determined whether or not it was 
possible for the worker to increase hourly 
output. 

**In those industries, such as cotton manu- 
facturing, where highly automatic machine 
processes predominated, the output was limited 
almost entirely by the speed of the machines. 
In practically every case a reduction in hours 
was accompanied by a decrease in output. In 
those industries, however, where handwork pre- 
dominated in the manufacturing processes, or 
where the skill and speed of the operative in 
handling the machines were the controlling 
factors — such as in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry or in certain kinds of metal manu- 
facturing, and in certain miscellaneous in- 
dustries —it was possible to increase the 
hourly output of the workers, in some cases 
to the extent of entirely compensating for the 
loss in working time or even exceeding the 
previous weekly production.” — C. Kk. Drinker. 


Maxine Time Srupies Pay. B. M. May- 
nard. Factory, May 15, 1921, 26, No. 10, 1178— 
1183. — In this article the following eighteen 


betterments from time studies are discussed 
and the principles illustrated by specific 
examples: 
1. Just standards of production. 
2. Most efficient size of gang. 

Efficient use of machines. 
Subdivision of present operations. 
Combination of present operations. 
Efficiency of supplies and tools. 
. Economy in installing new machines. 
Best shop practice. 
Proper location of work and tools. 

10. Reduction of fatigue. 

11. Best design of tools, jigs, and fixtures. 

12. Proper handling in previous operations, 

13. Possibility of using wage incentives. 

14. Setting price rates. 

15. Arrangement of machines. 

16. Getting equipment into balance. 

17. Fitness of man to the work. 

18. Check up faulty planning and manage- 
ment. — M. C. Shorley. 


SODNAAAPw 


HeattuH Epucation 1n Inpustry. C. EF. 
Ford. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, June, 1921, 11, 
No. 6, 489-497. — The industrial health de- 
partment can be made the strong right arm of 
the public health department. A _ part-time 
physician no longer suffices for a plant; it 
should have a capable, full-time man _ with 
special training covering the wide field out- 
lined by the author in this and a previous 
paper. Emphasis is placed on the physician’s 
duty to educate the employees in all matters 
relating to health in general and to the par- 
ticular health factors of the industry. If in- 
dustry can pay $2.50 per employee per year 
for health, the community ought to increase 
its health appropriations. — H. F. Smyth. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 

Tue Errort SYNDROME TOGETHER WITH A 
CONSIDERATION OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
Certain Murmurs. Alfred FE. Cohn. Mil. 
Surgeon, Feb., 1921, 48, No. 2, 186-198. — 
This paper is a brief summary of army ex- 
periences relating to cardiac efficiency. 

It has proved desirable to reject individuals 
with a diastolic murmur, whether due to aortic 
insufficiency or mitral stenosis. Systolic mur- 
murs, however, have caused much discussion 


and individuals showing such murmurs are now 
classified in accordance with their relation to 
certain other criteria: namely, (1) the size of 
the heart; (2) the history of infection, espe- 
cially of rheumatism; (3) the intensity of the 
second sound in the second left interspace oF 
third left costochondral junction; (4) the 
reaction to exertion. 


Organic heart disease, with a systolic mur- 


mur, is readily managed if thoroughly analyzed, 
keeping these four features in mind, but func- 
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ional heart disease spoken of under the heading 
\¢ “irritable heart” or “the effort syndrome,” 
-. far harder to classify. Cohn discusses the 
.ymptomatology of this condition and con- 
-lIudes with the following sentence: “The 
attempt has been made to show how involved 
the symptom complex is, and how it touches 
‘ntimately other domains in medicine aside 
‘rom cardiovascular. Its etiology cannot now 
he conscientiously indicated nor its exact re- 
lations to the numerous processes involved, 
which are familiar and the connections of 
which with this entity immediately suggest 
themselves.” 

The poorly defined nature of the condition 
described does not permit adequate treatment 
in a summary. Readers wishing a thorough 
discussion of a matter which is certainly of 
importance in industrial medicine should con- 
sult the original paper. — C. K. Drinker. 


Exercise TOLERANCE OF, CHILDREN WITH 
Heart DiseAsSE AS DETERMINED BY STAN- 
pARDIZED Test Exercises. May G. Wilson. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 11, 1921, 76, No. 
24, 1629-1633. — The author reaches the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

‘1. The circulatory reactions after test exer- 
cises in forty-five normal children, and in 116 
children with heart disease, confirmed the re- 
sults obtained in the twenty normal children 
of the previous study, in all essential points. 

“2. A working table was formulated of 
standardized test exercises followed by normal 
systolic blood pressure curves, without symp- 
toms of dyspnea and fatigue. It was standard- 
ized from an analysis of the reactions of an 
average group of sixty-five nermal children 
according to age, weight and height. 

“3. The degree of distress and type of sys- 
tolic blood pressure curve following standard- 
ized test exercises was used as a gage in esti- 
mating the exercise tolerance of children with 
heart disease. 

“4. Of the seventy-one children having defi- 
nite organic heart disease, without symptoms 
of insufficiency, 69 per cent. had a normal 
tolerance for standardized test exercises, 29 
per cent. had a fair tolerance, and 2 per cent. 
had a poor tolerance. 

“5. In children with chronic organic heart 
disease, exercise tolerance tests give important 
and useful information which may be utilized 
as a scientific basis for intelligent regulation 
of the child’s activities. The observations re- 
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sulting from this investigation would seem to 
indicate that the fear of exercise is unwarranted, 
and that a wider latitude may be permitted 
with safety.” — C. K. Drinker. 


MENTAL 


Tue INpustriaL Cost or THE PsycHo- 
PATHIC EMPLOYEE. Margaret J. Powers. Ment. 
Hyg., Oct., 1920, 4, No. 4, 932-939. — Miss 
Powers gives us some very startling figures of a 
case (diagnosed as paranoid dementia praecox) 
covering a period of ten years, which is of in- 
terest because of the accurate record which the 
man kept of his activities and wanderings in 
search of congenial employment. His earnings 
for ten years amounted to $3,316.21. Using 
a very conservative scale, she has estimated 
that his charge on industry during the same 
period for cost of hiring, cost of training, wear 
and tear, reduced production, and_ spoiled 
work amounted to $3,608.50; his cost to 
society for a decent maintenance at $1,200 per 
year would be, roughly, $8,700. Miss Powers 
has done well to present these figures. They 
will succeed where generalities, rhetoric, and 
appeals to humanity fail. What we need is 
more figures, based upon undisputed facts. 

Miss Powers quotes the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics as saying that 
unemployment causes more slowing down of 
production, demoralization, and suffering than 
all other industrial mishaps, and that among 
the various causes of unemployment are the 
lack of an intelligent employment policy for 
hiring and handling men, the failure to gain 
the goodwill of employees, and the failure to 
make use of the tremendous latent force lying 
dormant in the workers. — Stanley Cobb. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


CLINICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE ANAPHYLACTIC BRONCHIAL ASTHMA 
oF WorkKERS IN Furs. H. Curschmann. 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Feb. 18, 1921, 68, 
No. 7, 195-197. — Several cases of asthma 
in men who work with furs dyed with ursol, a 
paraphenylene-diamine derivative, are reported 
to show the anaphylactic character of the 
disease. Numerous references are made to 
other discussions of the same disease. The 
work of Gerdon (abstracted in this JouRNAL, 
May, 1921, 3, Nos. 1, 4 and 5, from the Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., Oct., and Nov., 1920) is 
summarized to show the experimental basis in 
guinea-pigs for the conclusion that this is true 
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anaphylaxis. Cases are reported where the 
use of calcium intravenously or by subcutane- 
ous route has been successful as a prophylactic 
against attack, or in giving relief when admin- 
istered after the onset of an attack. Desensi- 


tization by increasing doses of the dye seen. 
of no use. It is proposed to try the caleiuy, 
treatment by the inhalation of solutions ,/ 
calcium salts in spray form. — E. L. Sevrinv- 
haus. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


PERMEATION OF OXYGEN BREATHING ApP- 
PARATUS BY GASES AND Vapors. A. C. Field- 
ner, S. H. Katz, and S. P. Kinney. U.S. Bur. 
Mines, Tech. Paper 272, Jan., 1921, pp. 24. — 
The investigators reached the following con- 
clusions: ‘‘Tests were made to determine the 
permeability of the rubber bags of oxygen ap- 
paratus to gases and vapors. The breathing 
bags in vapor of volatile casing-head gasoline 
showed dangerous penetration; in one test 
2.60 per cent. of gasoline vapor was in a breath- 
ing bag after fifteen minutes’ exposure to air 
containing about 34 per cent. of casing-head 
gasoline vapor. 

**  . . Tests lasted two hours, which is the 
time the larger oxygen breathing apparatus are 
designed to be worn. All the fabrics now used 
by the Bureau of Mines for breathing bags, 
excepting the Fleuss, proved permeable to 
gasoline and benzene vapors, and undoubtedly 
to other similar organic vapors. No permea- 
tion of the fabric investigated was found for 
carbon monoxide or natural gas. The imperme- 
able (in two hours) Fleuss material consisted 
of heavy sheet rubber, one-sixteenth inch 
thick, made of high quality stock; no cloth 
was used in it. 

“Fabrics made of two rubberized sheets 
cemented with a glue and glycerin mixture 
were found completely impermeable; one such 
fabric had a total thickness one-third that re- 
quired for rubber. Special tests for resistance 
to rough mechanical treatment, exposure to 
weather, hot dry air, and freezing temperature 
were passed by this fabric without permeation 
or loss of flexibility. A fabric made of cloth 
impregnated and coated on one side with 
pyroxylin varnish allowed only a slight pene- 
tration of gasoline and benzene vapors toward 
the close of the two-hour test period, not 
enough to be dangerous. A. slightly thicker 
coating would entirely prevent penetration. 
This fabric has apparently very desirable 
properties for use in breathing bags, and de- 
teriorates less than rubber with age.’ — M. 
Dent. 


A New Tusu.ar Breatuine MAsK. George 
O. Smith. Safety Engin., March, 1921, 41. 
No. 3, 106-107. — A new mask which seems 
to meet all requirements for work in poisonous 
gases has been devised by the Atmos Corpora- 
tion. The new feature of this mask is the 
oxygen injector by which the range of service 
is extended 100 feet without increasing the re- 
sistance to inhalation in the mask. ‘‘The mask 
may be used with safety in all industrial work 
where smoke, dust, furnace gases or other 
noxious fumes exist . . . and is now in suc- 
cessful use in industrial plants and by public 
utility companies.’”’ — M. Dent. 


Mepicat Decisions 1n Cases or INpbUws- 
TRIAL Potsonine. F. Curschmann. Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., March, 1921, 9. No. 3, 54-61. 
—III. Psychic Disturbances in Connection 
with Poisoning by Aromatic Hydrocarbons. — A 
man was overcome by fumes of dinitrobenzene, 
and the marked anemia which followed had not 
returned to normal after more than a year in 
spite of treatment. Two and a half years later, 
mental excitement became noticeable in ad- 
dition to the continued weakness, and soon 
attacks of mania followed. The continued 
anemia is considered as demonstrating the 
essential chronicity of the poisoning, and there- 
fore as justifying the inclusion of this case in 
the group of cases with damage to the central 
nervous system from chronic poisoning with 
aromatic nitro-compounds. 

IV. Respiration of Furnace Gases as a Cause 
of Death.— A young man who had suffered 
from severe organic heart disease with an 
attack of decompensation was employed at a 
furnace and was in general good health. Near 
the end of a night shift he breathed a large 
amount of furnace gas. About twelve hours 
later he died, following weakness, head pains, 
cyanosis, and signs of cardiac dilatation and 
acute pulmonary edema. It is considered as 
probable that the cardiac disease made him 
more subject to the damage from the gases, 
but the furnace gas was the immediate cause 
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» death, through the effect of the carbon 
\,onoxide on the blood and of the sulphur and 
-yanogen derivatives on the lungs. 

“1. Aniline Poisoning and Tuberculosis. — 
\ young woman who was well and robust was 
employed in making explosives. After a few 
oeks she had an acute attack of poisoning 
with a nitro-compound, followed a few weeks 
later by a second attack. At this time she was 
‘ound to have an active apical lesion, and seven 
»onths later she died from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. The claim for industrial compensation 
is supported on the ground that the anemia 
and poisoning may have made possible the 
breakdown of an old and quiescent lesion of 
tuberculosis, which was followed by an ac- 
celerated course of the disease. —E. L. 


Sevringhaus. 


GANGRENE FROM GAs Porsonina. Laignel- 
Lavastine and Alajouanine. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Bull. et mém. Soc. méd. d. hdp. de 
Par., April 15, 1921, 45, No. 12, 484, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., June 4, 1921, 76, No. 23, 
1616. —‘‘About three weeks after severe poison- 
ing with illuminating gas, the man developed 
gangrene of the foot and phlegmasia alba 
dolens, with final recovery.” — C. K. Drinker. 


INpusTRIAL Leap Portsonine. Marvin D. 
Shie. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 26, 1921, 
76, No. 13, 835-842. — This is a most excellent 
brief review of the subject. The author’s con- 
clusions aré as follows: 

“Certain signs and symptoms of plumbism 
have been given somewhat more importance as 
diagnostic points than they deserve. These 
are anemia, basophilic degeneration of the red 
cells, hypertonus and constipation.: 

“Pronounced anemia is present in only rela- 
tively few cases; in many cases there is no 
anemia whatever. The pallor that is usually 
present is therefore due to some other cause — 
possibly a constriction of the peripheral blood 
vessels. Basophilic degeneration of the red cells 
is rare in chronic cases, and its value as a 
diagnostic point, even in acute cases, has prob- 
ably been overrated. 

“The presence of hypertonus is extremely 
variable. Among a group of pottery workers 
exposed to lead dust, there was practically 
hone; but among a group of lead refiners ex- 
posed to lead fumes, it was present in nearly 
“very case. The cause of this variance is un- 
known; however, the difference in the form 
' the lead to which the different groups are 
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exposed may have something to do with it. 
Hypertonus is nearly always present during 
attacks of colic. : 

“Although constipation is usual, it is not 
invariably present. The assumption, there- 
fore, that a patient who is not constipated does 
not have lead poisoning is fallacious. Many 
cases of plumbism — especially acute cases — 
occur without constipation. 

“A point of diagnostic value, which appears 
to have escaped recognition except by Hay- 
hurst, is the presence of mononucleosis in 
chronic cases. This is almost invariably present. 

“The presence of a lead line is also extremely 
variable. In my series it was present in about 
90 per cent. of the cases. Other investigators 
have sometimes found it present in not more 
than 20 per cent. of their cases. This differ- 
ence, like that in the case of hypertonus, may 
possibly be due to the difference in the form of 
the lead in which the patients were exposed. 

“In the treatment of plumbism, prophylaxis 
is of much more importance than the curative 
treatment. By means of proper working condi- 
tions and medical supervision on the one hand, 
and the observance of the rules of personal hy- 
giene and common sense, on the other, together 
with co-operation between employers and em- 
ployees, the incidence of plumbism in American 
industries could be greatly decreased. Proper 
compensation for occupational diseases is a 
necessity, and would help to decrease both the 
incidence and the severity of lead poisoning. 

“If the cause of the poisoning is removed, the 
prognosis, except in a few cases, is good even 
without medical treatment. If, however, the 
lead continues to exert its deleterious effects 
through small, steady doses, the case steadily 
progresses, finally terminating in some form of 
paralysis or in some of the common degenera- 
tive diseases. As a rule, lead poisoning is a dis- 
abling rather than a fatal disease, although in 
chronic cases it undoubtedly hastens death. 

“Vital statistics of all occupational diseases, 
including lead poisoning, are very incomplete. 
Rapid progress by state or federal agencies in 
the devising of methods for the prevention or 
cure of all such diseases cannot be made unless 
there is prompt and complete reporting of all 
cases.” — C. K. Drinker. 


OccuPATIONAL LEAD Porsoninc. W. H. 
Rand. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Month. Labor 
Rev., Feb., 1921, 12, No. 2, 135-148. — The 
author deals with his subject under the follow- 
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ing main headings: portal of entrance into the 
body; clinical signs and symptoms; prevention 
of plumbism. — R. B. Crain. 


Report OF THE First CoursE ON PRro- 
PHYLAXIS OF LEAD POISONING FOR THE PLANT 
PHYSICIANS OF THE GERMAN LEAD Cotor IN- 
pusTRIES. L. Grobe. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
March, 1921, 9, No. 3, 52-54. —A series of 
lectures, laboratory demonstrations, and con- 
ferences was arranged by the lead industries, 
and given under the direction of Dr. P. Schmidt, 
at Halle. Clinical and scientific aspects of the 
problem were considered, and the unsolved 
problems in early diagnosis and prophylaxis 
were discussed. The group visited a nearby 
plant to observe the mechanical and personal 
means of prophylaxis against lead poisoning. 
The conference will probably become an annual 
event in Germany. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


THe Symptoms oF AcuTE CHROMATE Pot- 
SONING. H. Brieger. Ztschr. f. exper. Path. u. 
Therap., Nov. 12, 1920, 21, No. 3, 393-408. — 
A number of cases of chromate poisoning were 
observed, which arose from the use of a salve 
made up with potassium chromate by mistake. 
Where it was applied, the skin became necrotic, 
and sloughed; death resulted from the infection 
of the exposed areas in some cases. About one 
and a half hours after the application of the 
ointment, the pulse became very weak and 
thready, and markedly dicrotic. Clinical ex- 
amination of the heart was negative, but at 
autopsy even the early cases showed fatty de- 
generation. The blood pressure did not fall, 
as in previously reported cases. Localized 
areas of cyanosis appeared on the skin. 


An acute nephritis with much albumin ay 
oliguria gradually gave place to a subacute 
form with polyuria and nitrogen retention, 
which finally disappeared in the cases which 
survived long enough. There was no edenia. 
The anatomical changes consisted of hyperemia 
and tubular necroses. The glomeruli were little 
altered. 

The blood showed an intense, almost ley- 
kemic hyperleukocytosis, the white count in one 
case reaching 41,900, with immature polymor- 
phonuclears, myelocytes, and myeloblasts no- 
tably increased. The red cell count was not 
markedly lowered and a hydremia was sus- 
pected. Nucleated red cells and Howell-Jolly 
bodies were seen. The platelets were increased 
in one case to 421,000, and giant platelets were 
seen. The clotting time was unchanged. 

Vomiting was an early symptom, and at 
autopsy the gastric mucosa was hyperemic. No 
constant changes were seen in the central ner- 
vous system. In one case, fourteen days after 
exposure to the poison, chromate was found in 
the body fluids in the following amounts: 
blood, 2 to 5 mg. per 100 c.c.; urine, 8 mg. per 
liter; stool, 0.61 mg. per 100 gm.; stomach con- 
tents, 0.63 mg. per 100 c.c. 

The fate of the patient depends on the onset 
of diuresis. To hasten this, caffein and other 
‘ardiac and renal stimulants were given. Bleed- 
ing and infusion of glucose solution were tried. 
Decapsulation of the kidneys did not seem 
effective. Pohl advises alkali therapy. The 
affected skin should, of course, be cleared of the 
poison as completely as possible. 

Extensive references to previous articles are 
given. — T. J. Putnam. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


EXPERIMENTS IN Controt or Arr DustI- 
NESS. QO. M. Spencer. Nation’s Health, May, 
1921, 3, No. 5, 307-309. — This article deals 
with the results of some recent studies made 
by United States Public Health officers of air 
conditions prevailing in certain occupations 
and having a tendency to cause tuberculosis. 
It is well known that certain occupations tend 
to produce fibroid changes in the lungs. Two 
standard types of air purification are in com- 
mon usage today: wet grinding, and dry 
grinding under an exhaust system. Contrary 
to common belief, the latter is the most effec- 
tive. The control of air dustiness in industry 


calls for: (1) the establishment of a ‘standard 
dust table” of the number of particles of a 
certain size permissible in all dust-creating 
occupations; and (2) the checking of the 
efficiency of all dust-removing systems at regu- 
lar intervals by an actual dust count.—L. A. 
Shaw. 





Dust 1x Exprrep Arr. From Foreigh 
Letters, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 14, 1921, 
76, No. 20, 1360. — ‘‘In a letter to the Lancet, 
Dr. J. S. Owens, an authority on atmospheri¢ 
pollution, has reported some experiments of 
great importance, as they traverse the current 
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teaching that the air passages are an efficient 
trap for the removal of matter suspended in the 
inspired air. Tyndall stated that expired air is 
optically pure, and it is generally assumed that 
air entering the lungs through the nose is puri- 
Ged from all suspended matter before it reaches 
the deeper part of the lungs. Having some 
doubts as to this assumption, Dr. Owens made 
experiments. He tested a sample of air during 
a slight smoke haze in November in London, 
and found that it contained 1.92 mg. of sus- 
pended matter per cubic meter. He then filled 
4 small rubber balloon with ordinary tidal 
expired air, taking care that the balloon was 
washed out by filling with expired air and 
emptying several times. It was found to con- 
tain 1.28 mg. per cubic meter. Thus, in ordi- 
nary breathing the expired air contained about 
70 per cent. of the suspended impurity which 
entered during inspiration. Doubtless some 
of the suspended matter in the expired air was 
deposited on the walls of the balloon, but this 
would not affect the result much. A similar 
experiment was then made with ‘reserve air.’ 
The balloon was thoroughly washed out with 
reserve air and then filled after the end of a 
long inspiration. ‘The reserve air was found 
to contain about 60 per cent. of the dust of the 
inspired air. These observations were checked 
by using an apparatus by which a jet of air 
1/1000 inch in diameter can be blown on a 
microscopic slide at a distance of 1/16 inch. 
The result is that a certain proportion of the 
suspended particles strike and adhere to the 
slide. A few cubic centimeters of ordinary 
London air thus produce a black spot visible to 
the naked eye. Expired ‘tidal’ and ‘reserve’ 
air yielded a black spot. Ordinary London air 
yielded particles which were all black and 
varied in diameter from 1/100000 to 1/20000 
inch. Expired air yielded similar particles.”” — 
C. K. Drinker. 


DivipeNDS FROM CoLLEcTING Dust. Fac- 
tory, March 1, 1921, 26, No. 5, 608-612. — 
There are many reasons for giving attention 
to the dust problem in industry. Dust causes 
terrible explosions, it is a menace to health, 
it injures machinery and increases fire risk. 
Adequate protection can be secured only by 
a dust collecting system. 
| All industrial plants are dusty; only actual 
dust tests at the plane of work show the degree, 
and only by determining the composition of 
the dust and interpreting the results with 
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reference to standard tables that ought to be 
worked out for the various industries can the 
unhealthfulness of any particular process be 
determined. 

Experiments carried out by the Bureau of 
Mines have shown that in the case of coal dust 
the density necessary for explosion is 0.025 
ounces per cubic foot of air, and this density 
may be taken as a critical density for any of 
the carbonaceous dusts. Not all dusts will 
explode, but the dusts from any material 
which burns or is readily oxidized will explode 
under certain conditions, and it can be said 
that, in general, the finer the dust and the 
lower its moisture content the more rapidly 
ignition takes place, or the greater the danger 
of explosion. To prevent explosions, therefore, 
it is necessary not only to eliminate sources of 
ignition, but to keep the plant clean and free 
from dust. 

Where entire units of a factory are exposed 
continually to dust, a dust-collecting system 
should be installed which has a capacity of 
supplying every man in a unit with 25 cubic 
feet of air every minute, and when possible 
the dust should be taken into the dust-collector 
without being allowed to escape into the air. 
For this purpose special intake hoods for every 
machine are usually necessary. 

As to the results, one installation, it is 
claimed, has had the effect of reducing absence 
of employees 85 per cent. A better day’s work 
is obtained from the employees, and more har- 
mony and satisfaction prevail. Clark, who re- 
ported this case, says that a study of carefully 
collected data proves that death rates have 
been reduced from 60 to 50 per cent. by in- 
troducing good ventilating and dust-collecting 
systems in dusty plants. 

A dust-collecting system, if correctly de- 
signed and properly installed, will in all cases 
effect a saving. The initial cost is not great, 
there is practically no expense for maintenance, 
and the cost of power for operating a fan is 
slight. 

The paper contains further useful informa- 
tion in regard to dust explosions, and should 
be read in detail by anyone who is interested 
in this subject. — G. E. Partridge. 


THE Removat or Dust rrom Rac-TEARING 
AND Rac-BrEaTinc Macuines. Morgner. Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., March, 1921, 9, No. 3, 
65-69. — The use of such machines in the tex- 
tile industries has grown markedly during the 
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war period. Diagrams of the machines are ex- 
plained. The dust is removed by centrifugal 
fans and the dusty air is carried to dust cham- 
bers for sedimentation. Ventilation of the 
rooms is not a desirable method of dust control. 
The necessity for tight and smooth air piping 
from the fans is emphasized. — E. L. Sevring- 
haus. 


Dust IN THE BootrMakiINnG INpustrY.. P. 
Sardi. Il Lavoro, Feb. 28, 1921, 11, No. 10, 
289-290. — The author analyzed the dust 
which arose from various processes of boot- 
making into its various contents of water, fat, 
soot, tan, ete. — M. Dent. 


A RoOENTGEN Stupy or Dust INHALATION 
IN THE GRANITE INpustry. D. C. Jarvis. 
Am. Jour. Roentgenol., May, 1921, 8, No. 5, 
244-258. — The author concludes as follows: 

‘1. Film densities are influenced by mouth 
breathing, nationality and occupational posi- 
tion. 

‘2. The machinery must be considered as a 
source of dust as well as the material being 
worked. 

“3. A standard exposure technique should 
be adopted as early as possible in a study of 
dust inhalation in order that one may feel 
sure of variations of density. 

‘*4. While classification of films is helpful, 
the lung lesion in a dust worker is like the 
shifting sand of the sea and each film should be 
judged by its own individual densities as por- 
traying the pathology in the making in that 
particular individual. 

“5. Evidence tends to show that the lesion 


always remains peripheral and the lung re- 
action to an irritant is evidenced by densities 
appearing from the hilus outward. 

“6. It seems possible to parallel films of 
tuberculosis, pneumonia and various other 
pathological conditions of the lungs with the 
films of granite cutters, there being an absence 
of clinical activity in the latter, the mechanica] 
irritant producing the same lesion as a bacterial 
one. 

“7. It would seem that many densities are 
being diagnosed as tuberculosis which should 
be considered as densities of pneumoconiosis.”’ 


—C. K. Drinker. 


BREATHING Rock Dust. Abstracted as 
follows from U.S. Pub. Health Service, Health 
News, Nov., 1920, in Physiol. Abstr., Jan., 1921, 
5, No. 10, 467. — “‘A recent survey shows that 
over 200,000,000 tiny particles of dust, as sharp 
as ground glass, are breathed into the lungs and 
air passages with every cubic foot of air in 
some of the factories in the United States. 
Such dusts breathed into the lungs are never 
expelled. Photomicrographs show the particles 
to be exceedingly sharp and jagged, and chemi- 
cal tests prove them to be insoluble. Work 
under such conditions invites respiratory dis- 
eases and makes a real health hazard. As a 
result of the survey, industrial hygiene engi- 
neers devised means for removing the dust 
from the air and minimizing hazards from 
fumes and poisonous gases. In spite of the 
fact that the installation of such devices was 
expensive factory managements immediately 
put them to use.’”’ — McKeen Cattell. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


BacTERIAL CONTENT OF TELEPHONES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ReEsprRATORY PATHO- 
Gens. C. C. Saelhof. Abstracted as follows 
from Am. Jour. Hygiene, March, 1921, 1, No. 
2, 234, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 16, 1921, 
76, No. 16, 1127. — ‘‘Hemolytic streptococci 
were isolated by Saelhof in 15.9 per cent., the 
diphtheria bacillus in 2 per cent., and the pneu- 
mococcus In 1 per cent., from the transmitters 
and receivers of ninety-four telephones. Of 
eleven strains of hemolytic streptococci isolated 
90.0 per cent. were virulent for rabbits. Saelhof 
urges that sterilization of telephones should be 
practiced to prevent the spread of virulent or- 


ganisms. Cleansing with soap and warm water 
and subsequent sterilization in mercuric chlorid, 
compound solution of cresol, etc., for a period of 
ten minutes, is recommended. In speaking, the 
mouth should not come in direct contact with 
the transmitter. The public should be taught 
how to use the telephone hygienically.” — 
C. K. Drinker. 


EXAMINATION OF Foop HANDLERS FROM 
STANDPOINT OF TuBERCULOSIS. M. J. Fine. 
Mod. Med., March, 1921, 3, No. 3, 197-198. — 
This article details the policy of the city of 
Newark, N. J. in the matter of food handlers. 
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Employees are allowed to handle food only 
after securing a health certificate. The physi- 
cal examination includes a personal history, 
Widal test, culture for diphtheria from nose 
and throat, vaccination, Wassermann on sus- 
picious evidence, inspection for mucous patches 
‘n nose and throat, rashes, etc., on the skin, 
and of genitals in males for gonorrhea and 
syphilis, besides the usual lung tests for tuber- 
culosis. Sputum specimens are required on 
suspicion and further examination at later date 
by a special bureau. 

The reaction of the individual to this health 
requirement is so varied that statistics do not 
clearly indicate existing conditions. Twenty 
active tuberculous cases have been found and 
denied work as food handlers. Early diag- 
nosis is beneficial to the individual and the 
protection from contagion is equally so to the 
public. Education in health measures is of 
no small benefit to the whole community. 
Elinor D. Gregg. 7 





MINERS’ CONSUMPTION IN THE MINES OF 
BurtE, Montana. PRELIMINARY REPORT OF 
AN INVESTIGATION MADE IN THE YEARS 1916- 
1919. Daniel Harrington and A. J. Lanza. 
U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper No. 260, Feb., 
1921, pp. 19. — Recent investigations in re- 
gard to miners’ phthisis in the United States 
and England have revealed the following facts: 
(1) that the so-called miners’ consumption or 
miners’ phthisis is produced by the mechanical 
irritation of the lungs by particles of dust of 
rock containing free silica; (2) that dust is 
dangerous in proportion to the amount of free 
silica or other hard, sharp, insoluble material 
it contains; and (3) that the particles of dust 
small enough to enter and remain in the lungs 
measure less than 10 microns, or 1/2500 of an 
inch in longest dimension.” 

The results of the physical examination of 
1,018 miners in the Butte mines showed that, 
out of 432 cases of miners’ consumption, 44.9 
per cent. were in the early stages; 29.6 per 
cent. moderately advanced, and 25.5 per cent. 
lar advanced: 77.3 per cent. of these cases had 
worked more than five years in Butte mines. 

The investigators make the following recom- 
mendations for guarding against miners’ con- 
sumption: 

|. Dry drilling should be absolutely elimi- 
nated. Spraying devices used with dry drills 
«re very likely to be inefficient. ‘‘ Elimination 
ol dry drilling is largely a question of drilling 


fewer upper (practically vertical) holes; wet 
drills (Leyners and wet stopers) can be readily 
employed in the drilling of all holes except 
those pointed vertically upward or not more 
than 30° from the vertical.” 

2. All working places underground should 
be piped with pure city water under pressure. 
Water should be used to spray the mouths and 
possibly the entire length of ore chutes; skip 
chutes should be sprayed as well; where dry 
ore is handled in downcast shafts a complete 
system of water sprays should be used in air 
courses leading from the shaft; and water 
should be used in sprinkling the floors, sides, 
and top or back of haulage ways, shaft stations, 
and manways at all times of the year. 

3. Elimination of firing of shots when the 
shift is at work. The shock to the air from the 
firing of shots throws clouds of excessively 
dangerous dust into the air. 

4. Special effort should be made to increase 
the ventilation of the mines. Air currents 
should be concentrated, should flow through 
the working places with minimum hindrance, 
and then be discharged from the mine as 
quickly as possible. 

5. Underground men coming from the mine 
in winter should not be exposed to the air in 
their wet clothing in order to give their time. 


Some other arrangement should be made. — 
M. Dent. 


ANAEROBES IN Harr Dust. R. M. Buchanan. 
Jour. State Med., May, 1921, 29, No. 5, 149- 
151. — In the course of a search for anthrax 
in hair used for industrial purposes, it was 
found that anaerobes causing gangrenous 
lesions were present very frequently. Among 
those recognized were: B. perfringens, B. ede- 
matis maligni, B. sporogenes, B. histolyticus, B. 
edematicus, B. fallax and B. putrificus. — Bar- 
nett Cohen. 


HookworM IN CALIFORNIA GOLD MINEs. 
R. W. Nauss. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, May, 
1921, 11, No. 5, 439-451. — In 1916-1917, the 
author conducted a detailed investigation of 
soil infestment in various mines of California 
and of hookworm infection among miners, with 
a view to the control and ultimate eradication of 
the disease. He obtained the following results: 

“Endemicity of hookworm infection in 
mines is dependent not only on favorable con- 
ditions of temperature, relative humidity, 
mine drainage and chemical character of mine 
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drain water but also on the particular circum- 
stances and conditions existing relative to mine 
pollution and ova-laden feces. 

“The use of mine water catchment devices 
and storage tanks, reservoirs, etc., to receive 
the evacuations of men while underground, 
may be responsible for a high incidence of 
ankylostomiasis among workers. 

“Nematode larvae, resembling hookworm 
larvae morphologically, were isolated from 
mine soil in a certain cross-cut in mine ‘ A’, 
and it was proved subsequently by infection of 


puppy-dogs in this same locality that hook- - 


worm larvae capable of development into adult 
A. duodenale were actually present in the mine 
soil. 

“Ankylostomiasis among California miners 
has centered largely in a few of the deepest gold 
mines situated along one section of the ‘ Mother 
Lode’ in Amador County. 

“Surface infection did not exist in the vicin- 
ity of ‘ Mother Lode’ mines since practically 
all cases of ankylostomiasis discovered among 
surface workers were traceable to contact in 
mines with infected mine soil or drain water.” 


— H. F. Smyth. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


TRAUMA AS Facror IN SKIN DiskEase. E, 
Avevoli. Abstracted as follows from Riforma 
med., March 19, 1921, 37, No. 12, 271, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 28, 1921, 76, No, 
22, 1539.—‘‘Aievoli discusses this subject 
from the standpoint of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. He comments on the difficulty of exclud- 
ing malingering, and expresses approval of the 
German law which compels the insured to 
enter a hospital for treatment when the results 
of any trauma are exceptionally prolonged. If 
the insured declines to go to the hospital, the 
indemnity is reduced. When the French took 
command of Alsace and Lorraine they kept this 
law unmodified, although there is nothing of 
the kind in the rest of France.’ —C. K. 
Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL DeRMATOSIS AMONG PRINTERS. 
W. J. McConnell. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., 
Pub. Health Rep., May 6, 1921, 36, No. 18, 
979-989. — Ink poisoning, affecting the parts of 
the arms and hands that are much in contact 
with inks is common among printers. The con- 
dition is attributed by foreign writers to the 
substitutes for pure oil of turpentine or its 
adulterants which are often used in cleaning. 
Inquiries made in this country among printing 
and engraving firms showed that dermatosis 
like that described by foreign writers occurs 
when no such substitutes or adulterants are 
used, and an investigation was therefore under- 
taken by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice to obtain further information. 

The investigation was made in one plant 
only, since the processes seemed to be the 
same everywhere, and it included observation 
of methods of work, physical examination of 


cases, analysis of materials, observation of 
methods used for removing ink from hands and 
arms, treatment of cases, and experimental 
work on volunteer subjects. It was found that 
there is constant contact with ink, especially 
in work on hand presses, and that in general 
very harsh methods are used in cleaning; the 
parts usually are first immersed in a mineral 
oil, and then soap and hot water are applied 
and often pumice soap and fine sand or per- 
haps a stiff brush. Examination of cases soon 
showed that all persons affected had dry skin, 
that is, lacking in natural oiliness. Experi- 
ments were made on a number of persons, some 
having dry and some oily skin. The ink was 
applied and allowed to remain, but produced no 
irritation; nor did the cleaning oil applied in 
the same way. But in another series of experi- 
ments, in which the ink was removed each 
night with soap and water and a brush, irritant 
action was produced. This was caused sooner, 
and the condition became more severe in those 
having dry skin than in those having oily 
skin. Still other experiments, in which either 
ink or cleansing oil was applied to abraded sur- 
faces, showed that, although ink retarded 
healing, the oil did not. 

Treatment of dermatosis was attempted by 
the application of calamine paint, the follow- 
ing prescription (for the use of which rules are 
given) being used: zinc ore (calamine and a 
silicate of zinc) pulverized and passed through 
a 100-mesh sieve, 3 parts; gelatine, 4 parts; 
glycerine, 5 parts; water, 63 parts. As @ 
general measure directions were given to apply 
lanolin before going to the press room, to was! 
at the lunch period, using a mixture of saw- 
dust and green soap, then apply lanolin aga\ 
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before going to work. The skin lesions re- 
sponded readily to the treatment, and it is 
affirmed that if the prophylaxis recommended 
-; ysed, dermatosis will be prevented. — 


(. E. Partridge. 


DERMATITIS AMONG WoRKERS IN CANE. 
1! Lavoro, Jan. 31, 1921, 11, No. 9, 274-275. — 
rom the macerated cane stalk comes a black 
dust which, on contact with the skin, is capable 
of producing dermatitis of the forehead, cheeks, 
evelids, nose, and lateral parts of the neck, 
back of the hands, and scrotum. The conjunc- 
tiva is involved in this malady, giving rise to 
hyperemia, photophobia, and lacrimation, and 
sometimes the nasal mucous membrane is 
affected, and in grave cases frontal headache 
occurs. Workers affected with the disease com- 
plain of itching, burning, and slight pain. 

The disease is due to the chemical action of 
the black powder which is found in the stalks of 
old cane. Cure consists in rést and application 
of ointment to the parts affected. — M. Dent. 


CONCERNING THE OcCUPATIONAL DISEASE 
or ReEAPERS AND WinNowErs. G. Gherardi. 
[| Lavoro, Jan. 31, 1921, 11, No. 9, 257-262. — 
This disease is an infection of the cornea pro- 
duced on the corneal epithelium by the sharp 
points of rice leaves which are blown about 
during the processes of reaping and winnowing. 
The evil is a very real one in the rice-growing 
districts. Of the infected cases 10 per cent. 
suffer total loss of vision, 43 per cent. suffer 
diminution of vision, and 41 per cent. recover. 
The author suggests that glasses would help 
in prevention work, and that first-aid stations 


should be established near the fields. — M. 
Dent. 
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AMMONIA BurRNS OF THE CoRNEA. Am. 
Jour. Ophth., March, 1921, Series 3, 4, No. 3, 
210-211. — This paper reports eight cases of 
burns of the cornea caused by ammonia 
scattered by a bursting ammonia cylinder. 
The four patients with first degree burns re- 
covered quickly with one treatment of cocain, 
followed by boric solution and oil of ricini 
every four hours. Two others died before the 
cornea began to slough. One patient recovered 
with clear cornea after ten days, and the other 
sustained very deep sloughing of the cornea 
with marked scarring. He was in the hospital 
120 days. In discussing these cases, it was 
suggested that cocain should not be used and 
that hot compresses increased the vitality of 
the tissues and diminished local pain. Sterile 
olive oil is preferred by some to castor oil. It 
is very difficult to determine the depth of the 
burn owing to the penetrating character of 
the caustic. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


FLUOROSCOPY FOR OcuLAR ForREIGN Bopries. 
W. S. Franklin, F. C. Cordes, and W. D. 
Horner. Am. Jour. Ophth., Feb., 1921, Series 
3, 4, No. 2, 123-124. — Although X-ray locali- 
zation has greatly simplified the removal of 
foreign bodies from the orbit and globe, there 
are cases in which that method, for one reason 
or another, fails to give a correct localization. 
The improved Sweet localizer is said to be ac- 
curate to a fraction of a millimeter, but in 
eyes having a high degree of myopia or hy- 
peropia the method becomes unreliable. In 
some cases surgical exploration is necessary. 
In such cases, and whenever there is doubt 
about the location, the fluoroscope is a very 
useful adjunct, provided the foreign body is 
large enough to be seen readily under the 
screen. — G. E. Partridge. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


SAPETY AND AccIpDENT PREVENTION. Fred 
(. Lange. Indust. Management, April 1, 1921, 
(Ol, No. 7, 257-259. — With the passing of a 
state compensation law in 1911 figures indicat- 
ing the actual extent of accidents showed the 
heed for adequate and uniform safeguards 
igainst industrial accidents, and at the same 
‘ime furnished the incentive to employers to 
‘eek means of reducing hazards in order to 
" void prohibitive accident costs. Scientific and 
iniform standards are important because em- 


ployers will no longer hesitate to provide guards 
which they know are necessary and which will 
be permanent if installed according to specifi- 
‘ations. One of the principal sources of acci- 
dents is the worker himself. Carelessness and 
ignorance conspire to cause him injury. As an 
outgrowth of this movement to educate the 
worker the “school safety’? movement de- 
veloped, with the object of giving children a 
knowledge of accident hazards and means of 
avoiding them. 
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Engineers have now begun to realize the 
importance of the possibilities of preventing 
accidents through fundamental changes in 
structure, layout, or operation. The pioneer 
days when an employer might spend thousands 
of dollars for safety without any returns are 
now over. Accident prevention has become a 
routine affair — the application of known solu- 
tions to known problems. — L. A. Shaw. 


REDUCING THE Cost oF INDUSTRIAL Acct- 
DENTS. M. R. Lott. Factory, May- 1, 1921, 
26, No. 9, 1080-1083. — This is an account of 
the safety work in a plant employing about 
2,000 men in the making of scientific apparatus. 
A full-time engineer was engaged to investigate 
the safety problem and to conduct an educa- 
tional campaign. As a result accidents have 
been reduced to an average of less than one a 
month among a thousand men, the severity has 
been decreased 93 per cent., and the cost of 
compensation 96 per cent. ‘“‘These results 
were made possible through a carefully planned 
organization, systematic methods for carrying 
on the work, and a carefully selected personnel 
to whom duties could be assigned.” The 
hospital takes care of minor surgery and all 
first aid. Educational bulletin boards are used, 
and talks are given to the men at noon-hour, 
or just before closing time. The plant is in- 
spected by a committee of three every month. 
By having all cases requiring first aid report 
to the hospital, instead of using first-aid boxes, 
many cases of infection from small cuts and 
abrasions have been prevented. Careful and 
systematic recording of all necessary data is 
carried out, cases involving loss of time are 
immediately followed up by the safety engineer, 
and a nurse or physician is in constant attend- 
ance during factory and office working hours. 
All cases of absenteeism are investigated by 
the nurse. The yearly costs of the system, 
which include compensation payments, medical 
supplies, salaries, rental charge, interest, and 
depreciation, amount to from 7 to 10 per cent. 
of the annual payroll. 

Records kept by the department show that 
the prevalence of illness means a higher acci- 
dent rate. During the absence of the physician, 
when minor illness was not treated, there was 
a rise in the number of accidents. Of all cases 
treated, 46.3 per cent. were minor accidents, 
and 53.7 per cent. sickness cases. Of the acci- 
dents, 36.7 per cent. were due to the machinery 
operated; 25.2 per cent. to hand tools; 24.5 


per cent. to carelessness in handling materia|s. 
13.6 per cent. to miscellaneous causes, suc) 4s 
falling against benches and desks, etc. 

Curves showing monthly variations in Jost 
time and cases treated for sickness and accident 
are shown, and there are some reproductions of 
record cards, etc., used in the work. —G. F. 
Partridge. 


How an E.vectrricat Company Cut Acct. 
DENTS 78 Per Cent. W. P. Strickland. Nat. 
Safety News, May, 1921, 3, No. 15, 10. — In 
1913 the New York and Queens Electric Light 
and Power Company began a series of monthly 
educational talks on safety, and organized and 
expanded its safety work, with the result that 
the accidents reported have decreased 78 per 
cent. A centralized safety bureau is main- 
tained from which constant inspection is made 
of the whole system. A schedule is followed, 
by which every man attends a safety-first lec- 
ture and resuscitation drill once a month, and 
there is a monthly meeting of superintendents 
and foremen where safety construction is dis- 
cussed. Prizes are given quarterly for the best 
suggestions for the prevention of accidents. A 
statement of accidents is distributed monthly, 
showing the number of accidents occurring in 
the respective departments. Accidents have 
been grouped, analyzed and discussed with the 
men, and remedies have been found in ten of 
the groups, so that they have practically elimi- 
nated accidents. 

The resuscitation drills are especially 
thorough. Suspended animation from electric 
shock is far more serious than that produced 
by asphyxiation and drowning, and it has been 
found that the Schaefer prone pressure method 
is better than any other mechanical means of 
producing artificial respiration, especially if 
counter-shock, such as a violent blow on the 
jaw or hitting the soles of the feet, is used with 
it. In six cases resuscitation was effected by 
dropping the body and striking the feet. — 
G. E. Partridge. 


How AccipENts ARE PREVENTED IN OUR 
Founpry. W. H. Steele. Nat. Safety News, 
May, 1921, 3, No. 15, 25. — In the foundry of 
the Locomotive Stoker Company of Pittsburgh. 
Pa., which has an average daily pour of 40 tons 
of soft grey iron and 3 tons of bearing bronze, 
all moulding is done by machines. Statistics 
show that hand labor causes 40 per cent. more 
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ccidents than does machine work —a fact 
hich is confirmed by the experiences of this 
‘oundry. During 1920 there were but 201 
cases requiring treatment, of which twenty- 
one were major accidents (that is, those re- 
quiring the attention of a surgeon); and during 
Gye years there has not been a fatal acci- 
jent, nor one causing any form of permanent 
disability. This good record is due in part to 
the safety work, which has included careful 
individual attention in the fitting of goggles 
and provision of corrective lenses when re- 
quired, and a thorough weekly inspection of 
machinery, a written report of the results of 
which are sent to the master mechanic. — 
G. E. Partridge. 


Sarge CLoTHING Repuces BurNs OF STEEL 
Workers 50 Per Cent. Nat. Safety News, 
March 28, 1921, 3, No. 13, 8. — In the plant 
of the Cambria Steel Company all men engaged 
in pouring or handling in any way molten 
metal are required to wear fireproof leggings, 
aprons, and head and eye protectors, with the 
result that burns have been reduced 50 per 
cent. A campaign for safe clothing began in 
this plant with the provision of shoes that 
would protect from falling objects. These were 
hought by the company and supplied to the 
men at cost. Later, leggings, asbestos gloves, 
fireproof and waterproof clothing, one-piece 
overclothes, masks, aprons, helmets and shields 
were distributed on the same plan. The work- 
men have co-operated by suggesting improve- 
ments and by taking a general interest in the 
elimination of hazards. — G. E. Partridge. 


Wuat Is Sare Crorainc ror Factory 
Workers? J. J. Lamb. Nat. Safety News, 
March 7, 1921, 3, No. 10, 5-6. — Safe Practices 
Pamphlet No. 16, issued by the National Safety 
Council, is mentioned as a source of detailed 
information on the problem of clothing in its 
relation to safety, only the main points of 
which are touched upon in the present paper. 

Loose or torn sleeves and torn trouser legs 
cause thousands of serious accidents every 
year, and there should be persistent effort to 
eliminate this risk. Proper clothing for the 
average workman consists of reasonably snug 
overalls and jumpers, or, preferably, a one- 
plece suit. 

Injuries to the feet, resulting from accidents, 
constitute one of the most troublesome kind of 
accident, and they are especially prevalent in 


foundries where one-sixth of all injuries are 
attributed to defective and unsafe footwear. 
Laced shoes, which are hard to remove in an 
emergency and are also not sufficiently proof 
against the entrance of hot metal, are not nearly 
so good as “‘congress” shoes. The wearing of 
easily removable leggings is an added protec- 
tion, as is also the reinforcing of the toes of 
shoes to protect the feet against heavy falling 
objects. Linemen and other electrical workers 
need specially constructed rubber shoes, and 
should wear stockings of non-conductive ma- 
terial. In some industries, leggings are neces- 
sary parts of safe clothing. A flare at the 
bottom to protect the instep is invaluable to 
men working about hot metals, liquids, and 
acids. Most industrial leggings have spring 
steel frames which fit closely to the legs, and 
have flaps that fold under the leggings in the 
back. 

The essential points about aprons are that 
they should not be worn near moving nmia- 
chinery; that unless made of fireproof material 
they should not be worn near fires; and that 
waste should not be carried in the pockets. 
Caps have their uses — for cleanliness if for no 
other purpose. Transparent visors are good, 
but certain conditions require that these be 
non-inflammable. Helmets are to be advo- 
cated for such work as steel construction in 
shipyards, ete. 

Gloves are one of the safety man’s hardest 
problems. They are a serious hazard if worn 
about moving machinery. Hand leathers so 
fastened as to be readily released are suitable 
for some kinds of work. A good fastening is a 
coil spring attachment covered with leather. 
For operating machinery in very cold places, 
loose mittens with only three fingers — one for 
the thumb, one for the forefinger, and one for 
the other three fingers — are useful. Properly 
tested rubber gloves, kept sealed and dated 
until issued for use, are necessary for elec- 
tricians. They should be kept in a fairly cool 
temperature and tested every six months. 
Gloves in use should be tested at least once a 
week. 

In many plants, it has been found that work- 
men can be persuaded more easily to wear safe 
clothing, if the plant has a store where such 
clothing can be obtained at cost. —G. E. 
Partridge. 





SAFE CLOTHING FOR CHEMICAL WORKERS. 
Ira V. Kepner. Nat. Safety News, March 14, 
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1921, 3, No. 11, 7, 10. — No one type of cloth- 
ing can be provided for chemical workers as the 
hazards in each branch of manufacture are 
different, and clothes considered safe in a sul- 
phuric acid area would be dangerous in a plant 
manufacturing lead oxides, nitro or amido 
compounds. A detailed outline is herein given 
of the various kinds of clothing which are neces- 
sary for protection against burns, poisonings, 
etc., in the diverse operations of the chemical 
industry. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


Hie Lenctu Lecoaines Protect PouRERS IN 
Founpry. Nat. Safety News, March 21, 1921, 
3, No. 12, 14. — A description is given of the 
‘anvas hip legging in which pourers have 
worked 12,871 hours with no accidents. The 
legging is not tight, but hangs straight so that 
there are no wrinkles to catch iron should any 
splash. Thorough safety training also helps to 
keep up this excellent record of the Saginaw 
Products Company. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


SAFE CLoTHING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
Nesta Edwards. Nat. Safety News, March 21, 
1921, 3, No. 12, 7, 10. — Improper clothes help 
to cause fatigue. Nine-tenths of accidents are 
due to carelessness which is a result of fatigue. 
Shoes, hair, and jewelry generally play some 
part in every accident. 

Safe clothing for women workers includes 
comfortable shoes with a broad heel affording 
sufficient base, be it low or high; shoe laces well 
tucked in; an attractive light-weight cap cover- 
ing the hair; coveralls or overalls, and no 
jewelry. 

Time and place to change clothing are essen- 
tial. It takes a bit of tact to make safe clothing 
popular in factories, but it can be done if the 
employer is willing to go half-way on the ex- 
pense involved, and if the uniforms are made as 
attractive as possible. They should only be re- 
quired when necessary about machinery. — 
Elinor D. Gregg. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CopDE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF THE HEADS AND Eyes or INDUSTRIAL 
Workers. Bureau of Standards Handbook 
Series, No. 2, 1921, pp. 64. — General safety 
requirements are stated and operations are 
classified in nine groups, according to the ob- 
jects against which protection is necessary. 
Protector, goggles, face mask, helmet, hood, 
and shield are carefully defined, and general 
directions are given in respect to selection of 
lenses, etc. In the following sections protectors 


for nine different groups of operations are 
described and specifications and tests are give). 
The final section of the code deals with operat- 
ing rules —that is, sterilization, supply and 
fitting of goggles, replacement, inspection, tests 
for frame and glass, etc. 

The second half of the handbook contains 4 
discussion of the rules. The need for definite 
requirements to protect the eyes of industria] 
workers is shown by the fact that in 1918, in 
the state of Pennsylvania alone, there occurred 
705 industrial accidents resulting in the loss of 
one or both eyes. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has an active safety department and furnishes 
goggles to shop workers, and yet, in 1918, 4.6 
per cent. of the injuries reported on the eastern 
lines were eye injuries. Almost invariably 
these accidents occur to men who fail to wear 
protectors. There is need, therefore, of active 
interest in the subject of protection, and the 
employer should feel it necessary so to organize 
his work as to require workers to wear the 
proper protectors, and should not depend upon 
the worker to judge whether the occupation he 
is engaged in requires the use of protectors. 

There follows discussion of the rules in re- 
spect to different occupations, and the report 
ends with fifteen pages of general directions in 
the form of operating rules for sterilization, 
fitting, replacement, tests, etc., elaborating the 
rules given in the safety code. —G. E. Part- 
ridge. 


GOGGLES FOR LocomMoTIvVE ENGINEMEN. 
Gustave J. Soderberg. Safety Engin., March, 
1921, 41, No. 3, 102-104. — The demand for 
more power through increased fire-box area 
makes the task of the engineer even more 
arduous. Therefore the nervous strain and 
physical exertion should be lessened whenever 
possible, and goggles are one means toward 
such an end. The objection is made that 
colored-glass goggles change the color of sig- 
nals, especially at night. The author main- 
tains that smoked glass goggles bring out more 
clearly at night the red, green and yellow 
lights. — M. Dent. 


SAFETY TO LIFE IN SuHip CONSTRUCTION. 
S. Clarke Brandenstein. Safety Engin., March, 
1921, 41, No. 3, 108-110. — The author cites 
the hull department as being the most hazard- 
ous and outlines the hazards under the follow- 
ing heads: staging, in which the chief hazard 
is lack of standardization; deck openings; and 
falling objects. — M. Dent. 
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S\rpery Mernops As APPLIED IN THE Loap- 
xG AND UNLOADING OF STEAMSHIPS. W. E. 
(elch. Safety Engin., March, 1921, 41, No. 
113-114. — The hazards of stevedoring 
parallel those of steel frame building erection. 
<tevedoring accidents are classed under: stow- 
ave and discharging; making up of drafts; 
-argo falling from drafts and being struck with 
drafts: when the ship’s gear gives way; and 
coal bunkering, when the men are struck by 
buckets. To eliminate accidents equipment 
chould be of the best, carefully rigged, and in- 
spected. —M. Dent. 


S\rety FEATURES OF STEAM BorLer Ac- 
cessories. Warren Hilleary. Nat. Safety 
News, April 4, 1921, 3, No. 14, 5-6. — Though 
the number of persons killed by boiler explo- 
sions has been very substantially reduced since 
1881, the seriousness of the steam boiler problem 
even today is attested by the fact that in 1919 
there were 187 deaths due to, this cause. In 
this paper the author deals with safety valves, 
water gauge glass, gauge cocks, high and low 
water alarms, pressure gauge, and blow-off. — 
L. A. Shaw. 


Sarety FEATURES OF STEAM Borer Ac- 
cEssoRIES. Warren Hilleary. Nat. Safety 
News, May, 1921, 3, No. 15, 17-18. — This is 
the concluding section of a paper, a part of 
which was published in the National Safety 
News of April 4. The present section deals 
with rotary tube cleaners, concrete floors, 
furnace door locks, steam flow meters and oil 
burners. 

Rotary tube cleaners, motor or turbine 
driven, are the only mechanical: means for 
cleaning the interiors of tubes of water tube 
boilers, since with curved tubes the cleaner 
Wears away the metal of the tube at points 
near the bend. Great care should be taken to 
vive proper instruction in the use of the 
cleaner. The greater the amount of scale, the 
slower the cleaner will travel, hence there is 
wear at points where the cleaner becomes sta- 
onary. Steam turbine cleaners have an added 
danger of the steam hose bursting. 

Laid on any other soil than dry sand, con- 
crete floors are dangerous when heated to more 
‘an 212° F., and there are risks also in places 
‘ere the atmospheric temperature reaches or 
lls below freezing. 

Che installation of automatic door locks will 
vrevent a common form of accident, 7.e., 
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scalding and hot fuel burns when bursting 
tubes or flues push open the fire or ash pit 
doors. 

There is no reason why every boiler operat- 
ing in a battery with one or more other boilers 
should not be equipped with a steam flow 
meter, which will show the fireman whether 
each boiler is delivering its proper amount of 
steam. Then, if necessary, the fire intensity 
‘an be increased or decreased immediately. 
There is less danger when each boiler is doing 
its share of the work. 

All steam or air atomized oil burners are 
dangerous, and the equipment used in con- 
nection with them becomes dangerous through 
their use. Since mechanical atomization is 
reasonably safe, it is probable that sooner or 
later all atomization will be done by mechani- 
cal processes. The one possible objection is 
the necessity of bringing the oil to high temp- 
erature before it enters the burner, although 
no accidents seem to have occurred from 
temperatures up to 275° F. Precaution must 
be taken in the use of oil to see that dampers 
are thrown open before firing or admitting any 
oil to the furnace. 

Burns from hot gases passing through fur- 
nace doors are too common. They are not 
always caused by the explosion of furnace gas 
for if the damper is suddenly closed hot gases 
and the flames themselves will be likely to 
come out. A manually operated damper 
should be weighted so as to be held open. It 
is a bad practice to stand in front of a furnace 
door and throw in wet coal or unabsorbed water. 

Guessing the time to open the stop valve 
from a boiler to a header which is being sup- 
plied from other boilers sometimes leads to 
explosion. A non-return valve should be used, 
in order to prevent the boiler from being cut 


| 


into the line too soon. — G. E. Partridge. 


> 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST DEFECTIVE AND In- 
PROPER HaAnp Toots. Nat. Safety News, 
April 4, 1921, 3, No. 14, 3-4. — Tools which 
are defective or which are improper for the 
purpose for which they are used are the im- 
mediate cause of many accidents in every in- 
dustry, although it has been proved that fully 
75 per cent. of such accidents can be reduced 
by a proper inspection of the tools and by the 
education of the workmen. The means by 
which such practical measures of accident pre- 
vention may be taken are herewith briefly 
presented. — L. A. Shaw. 
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INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


FRrAcTuRES INCIDENT TO OccupaTION. John 
J. Moorhead. Proc. Ninth Ann. Congress, Nat. 
Safety Council, Sept. 27, 1920—Oct. 1, 1920, 
123-134. — The central idea of this paper is 
the treatment of fractures in relation to the 
prognosis of deformity or disability. The 
severity of the fracture is inversely dependent 
upon the occupation and not upon the severity 
of the injury. Four essentials of surgery are 
given: (1) diagnosis; (2) reduction or setting; 
(3) retention or splinting; (4) re-education or 
functioning. Reduction and re-education are 
the most important. Only when the patient 
is returned to the occupation from which he 
came may the surgeon consider his duty done. 
— Elinor D. Gregg. 


TRAUMATIG SurRGERY ProsLEMs. John J. 
Moorhead. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 11, 
1921, 76, No. 24, 1642-1646. — The article is 
summarized as follows: ‘*The basic factors in 
traumatic surgery relate primarily to the 
treatment of infected wounds, burns, fractures, 
and joint injuries. 

‘Safety first, conservation next, are the two 
essential considerations. 

“Sterilization of wounds by mechanical or 
chemical means is the end in view, and after 
sterilization, suture should be attempted. 

“Burns are, from a clinical standpoint, 
wounds due to heat and should be placed in 
the wound class, as thereby our patients will 
measurably profit. 

‘Fractures are wounds of bones, and are 
always associated with lesions of the contiguous 
parts. Splintage should be of the removable 
type to permit inspection, massage and motion. 

“Early mobilization of joint injuries means 
earlier local repair, earlier return of function. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 


“Physiotherapy begins early and should jo} 
be looked upon as applicable only to the fing] 
stages of treatment. 

‘*Functional return is the greatest aim in ql] 
forms of injury, and no patient should be re. 
garded as cured until function has been re. 
stored to the maximum. 

“Traumatic surgery is not trivial surgery. 
on the contrary, it often demands a higher 
grade of surgical skill and experience than the 
average form of general or pathologic surgery,” 


—C. Kk. Drinker. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF SO-CALLED SPRAINS oF 
THE Wrist. Witn A Notre ON SKIAGRAMS Iv 
THESE ConpiTions. Edgar F. Cyriax and 
Stanley Melville. N. Y. Med. Jour., April 6, 
1921, 113, No. 11, 538-540. — A brief state- 
ment of the anatomical changes occurring in 
wrist sprains with an outline of methods for 
reduction. The article itself is practically a 
summary. — C. K. Drinker. 


THREE FREQUENT CAusES OF WEAK AND 
Fuat Feet. J. 7. Rugh. Abstracted as follows 
from Ann. Surg., April, 1921, 73, No. 4, 499, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 14, 1921, 76, 
No. 20, 1367. —‘*The first of these causes 
mentioned by Rugh is a shortened Achilles 
tendon. The second condition that mechani- 
cally predisposes to a weak or flatfoot is a hy- 
pertrophy of the inner end of the scaphoid bone. 
The third factor found frequently, especially 
in cases of congenitally weak and in flat feet, 
is a supernumerary tarsal bone placed at the 
inner side of the scaphoid and over which runs 
the tendon of the tibialis posticus. This bone 
is called the tibiale externum and by some has 
been called a sesamoid in the posterior tibial 


tendon.’ — C. K. Drinker. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


SMOKING AND MENTAL AND Moror Errt- 
ciency. S. Froeberg. Abstracted as follows 
from Jour. Exp. Psychol., 1920, Vol. 3, 334— 
346, in Physiol. Abstr., April, 1921, 6, No. 1, 
30.— ‘*The experiments seem to have been 
rather severe. The students were made to 
smoke 5 cent cigars; their previous experience 
is not mentioned, but as the author says many 


smoked vigorously for fear the cigar would £0 
out, it looks as if they were not accustomed to 
tobacco. They were then, after half an hours 
smoking, tested over a range of motor and 
mental functions. Steadiness in the former usu- 
ally decreased; this coincides with the helief 
among marksmen. The mental tests showed 
no marked departure from the normal; some 
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lonts were unaffected, some a little better, 
se a little worse.”” — McKeen Cattell. 


Cie Errects or ALCOHOL AND SOME OTHER 

DnrGs DURING NORMAL AND FaTIGUED Con- 
s-pions. Med. Research Council, Special Re- 
port Series No. 56, London, 1920, pp. 34. — 
The introduction to this report, quoted below, 
‘<a very good summary of the results accom- 
»lished by this investigation. 
_ “The present report is the third of a series of 
memoirs published by the Medical Research 
Council at the request of the Central Control 
Board (liquor traffic). The earlier of the experi- 
ments now described were part of an investi- 
oation independently undertaken before the 
hecinning of the war, but the later ones were 
devised to answer problems suggested to the 
authors by the chairman of the Board. 

“In some respects the value of the experi- 
ments is enhanced, in other respects it is re- 
stricted by their at once extensive and limited 
character. They are extensive in so far as they 
deal with certain mental effects not only of al- 
cohol, but of opium, strychnine, tea, chloro- 
form, ete. But any loss of intensiveness arising 
from experiments over so wide a pharmaco- 
logical field receives compensation from the 
similar and opposite actions revealed by their 
comparison. ‘These drugs appear to fall into 
two antagonistic groups, (1) alcohol and chlo- 
roform, and (2) strychnine, opium, and tea, in 
regard to the tests applied. 

“On the other hand, these experiments are 
limited in scope since they were carried out by 
only two subjects, the greater number indeed 
being performed on only one subject, who had 
never to her knowledge previously taken al- 
cohol in any form. But though caution must be 
exercised in generalizing from conclusions thus 
based, they acquire more than ordinary value 
inasmuch as they issue from two experts well 
trained to avoid the inevitable pitfalls of human 
experiment. Thus they have followed Dr. 
Rivers’s example of disguising the drugs taken 
nd of employing control mixtures, indistin- 
sulshable from the disguised drugs and taken 
on the days when the latter were not taken, so 
‘Hal suggestion arising from foreknowledge 


ould play no part in obscuring the true effect 
ie drug. 


(\T |} 


_ The writers’ researches on the mental ef- 
‘Cts of alcohol will naturally receive principal 
‘tention. They find that, despite the subjec- 

‘e Teelings of greater ease in carrying out the 
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tests, alcohol produces in them a distinct loss of 
precision in the dotting test, a well-marked loss 
of power of recall in the memory tests, and a 
striking reduction in the rate of alternation of 
phases in the ‘windmill’ illusion. The last 
named, indeed, is claimed as a very delicate in- 
dex of drug effects, the writers ascribing the 
reduced rate of phase alternations to a rise in 
the resistance offered by the synapses of the 
neurons to the passage of the nervous impulse. 
Opium acts in a directly opposite manner. It 
accelerates the rate of phase alternations in the 
‘windmill’ illusion, while it diminishes the 
errors in the dotting and in the memory tests, 
the attention being more easily directed to the 
task and to the meaning of the words learnt, 
and the process of recall being likewise facili- 
tated. 

“Applying the dotting and other tests to as- 
certain the influence of food taken with alcohol, 
the writers find little subjective or objective 
effects when alcohol, to an amount of 30 c.c., is 
taken with a meal, whereas when it is taken 
from two to five hours after a meal the effects 
are unquestionable in the tests employed. Ap- 
plying the dotting test to determine the effects 
of the degree of dilution of alcohol, they con- 
clude that the weaker the solution the less 
marked are its effects. Both these results are in 
agreement with those of Dr. Mellanby (Report 
No. 31 of this series) and of Dr. Vernon (Report 
No. 34), but they call for further research. 

**A more extended investigation is also neces- 
sary in the light of the authors’ interesting dis- 
covery that in the course of the protracted 
fatigue effects following several nights’ loss of 
sleep, alcohol acts deleteriously during the 
stages of increasing inefficiency, whereas it acts 
beneficially as the subject later begins to regain 
his previous efficiency. At the former stage it 
increases the errors, at the latter it reduces the 
errors made in the tests. This suggests that an 
important cause of the conflicting results of 
past workers may be due to the stage or degree 
of fatigue when alcohol was taken.” —C. K. 
Drinker. 


ALCOHOL AND PRECISION IN Work. U. Jol- 
termann. Abstracted as follows from Skand. 
Arch. f. Physiol., 1920, Vol. 40, 107-116, in 
Physiol. Abstr., April, 1921, 6, No. 1, 80.— 
“The index of skill was the number of needles 
which could be threaded with cotton in 20 
minutes. The subject (the author) had ab- 
stained from alcohol for 6 months beforehand. 
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During a preliminary period of 14 days with- 
out alcohol the daily score of needles rose to a 
steady maximum. He then began to take 25 
c.c. of pure alcohol, diluted to 100 c.c. with 
water, daily at 11 p.m., the experiments being 
made daily at about 10 a.m. During the first 
few days of alcohol the score rose slightly, 
then fell off distinctly. It rose again during a 
second period without alcohol, and fell again 
during a second period with it. He concludes 
that, apart from its immediate effect, which was 
excluded by the interval between drinking and 
threading, a daily small ration of alcohol di- 
minishes his efficiency in skilled work. The 
experiments are few, and the subject admits 
that he may be abnormally susceptible.” — 


MekKeen Cattell. 


THe RELATION OF PostuRE TO INDIVIDUAL 
Heartru. Edith Hilles. Nation’s Health, May, 
1921, 3, No. 5, 290-293. — The fundamental 
need in industry is to prevent the worker from 
reaching a condition of over-fatigue. It is now 
recognized that posture in industry is one of 
the conspicuous factors in fatigue. The cor- 
rect postures for both sitting and standing are 
herein described. Emphasis is laid upon the 
facts that posture should be varied; that work 
conditions should be such that correct posture 
is possible; and that rest periods should be 
interposed where a break in the work is most 
needed. — L. A. Shaw. 


Tue Tuerapy or Faticur. L. Preti. Il 
Lavoro, Jan. 31, 1921, 11, No. 6, 262-268. — 
The objects of fatigue therapy are to preserve 
strength and to renew it. The author divides 
the different sorts of therapy into: (1) cure 
by rest; (2) medicinal therapy — the momen- 
tary help given by alcohol, coffee, and tea; 
(3) physical therapy —water, electricity, light, 
and air; (4) hydrotherapy — hot and cold 
baths and douches; (5) phototherapy which 
uses light as its agent; (6) aerotherapy — but 
do not use cold air; (7) electrotherapy; and 
(8) alimentary — one of the best methods to 
combat fatigue. — M. Dent. 








SOME OF THE PREVENTABLE CAUSES OF 
Faticue. A COMMON SENSE SUMMING UP. 
Secretary, Committee on Industrial Fatigue. 
Reprinted from Indust. Canada, Dec., 1920, 
pp. 3. — This paper takes up briefly the effects, 
meaning, and causes of fatigue. The chief 
cause of fatigue is ascribed to the maladapta- 


tion of the worker to his job. Other causes dye 
to working conditions are outlined under the 
following heads: (1) hours of work; (2) ep. 
vironment; (3) physical and nervous straip 
(speed, rhythm, rest periods, noise and vibra- 
tion, monotony, and accident and health haz- 
ards); (4) general health maintenance (food, 
sanitary facilities, transportation, suitable 
clothing); (5) psychology (maladaptation of 4 
worker to his job, inexperience, personnel. 
erratic management); (6) wages. — M. Dent. 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY IN THE Iroy 
AND STEEL Inpustry. H.M. Vernon. Indust. 
Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 5. H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1920, pp. 99.— 
This is an important and laborious investiga- 
tion of the conditions of production of pig iron 
and steel in England, and of the conditions in 
steel rolling, together with a supplementary 
study of the health of the workers. The proc- 
esses employed and the types of machinery are 
described, and the paper contains thirty-nine 
tables besides charts and photographs of ma- 
chinery. 

In the manufacture of pig iron, the hand- 
charging of the furnace was found to be a very 
laborious operation, and of 146 blast furnaces 
inspected only 18 per cent. were mechanically 
charged. The rate of charging was 16 per cent. 
less in summer than in winter, and the rate of 
charging on long shifts was 8 to 15 per cent. less 
than on eight-hour shifts. Reduction in the 
hours of work of blast furnace men from twelve 
to eight per shift will cause very little increase 
of output, but data are adduced which show 
that the time-keeping will be improved. No 
signs of fatigue could be found in men engaged 
in charging furnaces méchanically, although 
they worked on twelve-hour shifts. 

In steel production some heavy work is done 
by the steel melters, the work of “fettling” or 
mending the furnace floor being very exhaust- 
ing. The time occupied in this process varied so 
widely in different plants that the author thinks 
there is need of an extended investigation of 
the system in order to reduce the laboriousness 
of this work. In the hand-charging of furnaces 
in steel production, reduction of hours from 
twelve to eight per shift increased the outpul 
9 per cent. at one plant, and 2 per cent. at an- 
other, but the substitution of hot metal for cold 
metal caused an increase of 30 per cent. ‘The 
output usually showed a seasonal variation, «nd 
at one works it was 11 per cent. less in the sum 
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mer than in the winter. There was found also 
an intermittency in the work on some days, 
which increased the fatigue of steel melters. 
The Bessemer process does not necessitate any 
very heavy work. The crucible steel process 
does, however, but not so much as the produc- 
tion of wrought iron by the puddling process. 

In the steel rolling processes the same sea- 
sonal variation was found as in the other opera- 
tions. At two works the output was from 9 to 
13 per cent. less in the summer than in the 
winter. Reduction in hours from twelve to 
eight per shift did not lead to any increase of 
output, but at one works, where delays were 
investigated and thereby reduced, output rose 
16 per cent. 

A classification of workers according to the 
fatigue caused by their work is offered, includ- 
ing five classes with subdivisions. The most 
difficult work of all is done by the open-hearth 
steel melters when fettling; then follows the 
work of puddling. Melters of hand-charged 
open hearth furnaces, tin-plate mill men, and 
crucible steel pullers-out also have very heavy 
work. 

Sickness records of about 20,000 steel workers 
for six years were tabulated. The average of 
lost time for aJl causes was 6.5 days per year. 
The steel melters and pitmen lost 23 per cent. 
more than the average, the puddlers 20 per 
cent. more, the tin-plate mill men 12 per cent. 
more and the rolling mill men 8 per cent. more. 
Almost all of these men frequently work at high 
temperatures. Men who usually work at or- 
dinary temperatures and on less heavy work 
showed 8 or 9 per cent. less than the average. 
The excess of sickness in the puddlers was due 
to rheumatism and respiratory diseases, caused, 
the writer thinks, by the custom of alternating 
heavy work with periods of rest or light work; 
the tin-plate mill men, who work almost con- 
tinuously, showed no excess of sickness from 
these causes. During war-time (1915-1918) 
the men showed 31 per cent. less sickness than 
in the period before the war (1913-1914). Steel 
workers aged 25 to 65 years showed a 5 per 
cent. lower death rate than all males (occupied 
and retired). The steel melters had a 20 per 
cent. greater mortality than all males. The 
blast furnace men had a higher mortality than 
the steel workers. 

_ There was found a “curious lack of provision 
‘or the comfort of the men on the part of some 
ol the employers.” In most of the iron works 
‘he blast furnace barrow-men work night and 
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day in the open without any shelter whatever, 
although there is no inherent difficulty in pro- 
viding protection. In many of the steel smelt- 
ing shops there were no proper seats provided 
for the men, although they are resting half the 
time when on duty. The men, also, were very 
negligent in matters of health, especially as re- 
gards exposure after work in high temperatures. 


— G. E. Partridge. 


Fatigue Cuarts. H. Dausset and Bovrgey. 
Abstracted as follows from Paris médical, 
April 16, 1921, 11, No. 16, 313, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., May 28, 1921, 76, No. 22, 1538. — 
“Dausset and Boigey comment on the aid 
afforded in physical training by keeping charts 
showing the onset and effect of fatigue. They 
describe with illustrations their method for 
this.” — C. K. Drinker. 


SPELLS OF Rest AND PuysicaL EFFICIENCY. 
P. M. Dawson and L. A. Wallrich. Abstracted 
as follows from Am. Jour. Physiol., 1921, Vol. 
55, 314, in Physiol. Abstr., June, 1921, 6, No. 3, 
169. — “Bicycling with heavy weights be- 
comes more efficient with spells of rest. With 
light weights, continuous riding produced 
better effects. With training (1 subject) the 
advantage of rest spells passed off.’’ — Mc- 
Keen Cattell. 


ENERGY EXPENDITURE IN HOUSEHOLD 
Tasks. C. F. Langworthy and H. G. Barott. 
Abstracted as follows from Am. Jour. Physiol., 
1920, Vol. 52, pp. 400-408, in Physiol. Abstr., 
Sept. and Oct., 1920, 5, Nos. 6 and 7, 310. — 
“Data are given on energy elimination in a 
young woman performing various tasks, the 
figures naturally rising with increase of work; 
thus knitting and the like gave an average of 9 
calories in excess of the sitting quietly metab- 
olism; for dish-washing and ironing the figure 
rose to 24 to 40, the energy rising with the 
height of the table. Obviously harder work 
(e.g., scrubbing floors) gave an increase of 
50.” — McKeen Cattell. 


Tue PuysiotocicaAL Cost oF COLLIER’S 
Work. A. D. Waller and G. De Decker. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Proc. Physiol. Soc., 
1920, Jour. Physiol., 1921, 112-114, in Physiol. 
Abstr., June, 1921, 6, No. 3, 204. — “‘Ob- 
servations were made hourly upon 2 colliers 
during the morning shift on 3 successive days. 
The procedure was to collect expired air for 
30 seconds each hour from each of the 2 col- 
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liers at the coal face, with least possible inter- 
ruption of the work, which consisted of ‘getting 
coal’ and loading it. The volume of expired 
air and CO, percentage were measured at once. 
As the wage depended upon the tonnage got, 
the work was maximal (4.5, 4.0, 3.5 tons for 
3 days). The pulse was taken during the col- 


lection of expired air. Curves are given whi:}, 
show a parallelism in the rising and falliyyy 
ordinates which represent CO: discharge ay, 
pulse frequency. The physiological cost <f 
walking 60 paces horizontally before 7 4.4; 
and after 2 p.m. was found to be doubled after 
the 7 hours of work.” — McKeen Cattell, 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERATION 
AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


Lessons LEARNED FROM Forty ELEctTRI- 
CAL Farauities. S. EE. Whiting. Nat. Safety 
News, March 28, 1921, 3, No. 18, 3-5, 12-18. 
— The writer extracts the practical lessons to 
be learned from a study of the causes and con- 
ditions of the fatal accidents from electrical 
shock that have come under his notice. He 
emphasizes the danger and uncertainty of the 
low voltage circuit (from 100 to 600 volts). 
One case is reported of a fatal accident when 
the voltage was only 110. The low voltage 
hazard is greatest in damp or otherwise 
grounded locations, but several dangerous con- 
ditions can arise from the ordinary low voltage 
circuit. There are several precautions to be 
taken, such as the substitution of modern en- 
closed or “dead front” switches for all open 
knife switches; keeping all open wiring out of 
reach (preferably enclosing all wiring in con- 
duits), using porcelain or weather-proof lamp 
sockets which should be keyless and controlled 
from proper wall switches; and avoiding the 
use of drop cords. All dead-metal parts of low 
tension equipment (with certain exceptions) 
should be permanently grounded, since there 
have been more low voltage fatalities from the 
omission to ground dead-metal parts than from 
any other single cause. 

The high voltage circuits (from 2,000 volts 
up to 100,000) are considered separately. Ex- 
posure to these high tension circuits is rela- 
tively small and localized, and normally all 
men exposed to these high tension hazards are 
specially trained in electrical work. But there 


are some extraordinarily careless practices, 
Enclosing guards are often omitted, although 
all current-carrying parts should be covered 
by means of fire-proof doors or metal screens 
to a height of 6 or 7 feet. Careless cleaning of 
high tension parts is responsible for some fatal 
accidents, and the only safe way is to make all! 
high tension cleaning a special job when the 
parts are all open-circuited and grounded be- 
fore cleaning begins, and where close super- 
vision is given to every detail of the work. 
Directions are given for proper protective 
grounding of circuit parts and for the construc- 
tion of grounding devices. — G. E. Partridge. 


PARALYSIS OF THE RapiAL NERVE AND 
Tropuic DistURBANCES FOLLOWING AN ELEc- 
TRICAL Burn. Jellinek. Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 
1920, 33, 873. — An electrical worker accident- 
ally touched his elbow to a conductor carrying 
a 5,000 volt, 42-cycle alternating current. In 
spite of good conduction, a portion of the cur- 
rent passed through the rest of his body. 
Heart action and respiration were restored 
after a half hour of artificial respiration. The 
burns were dressed with boric acid, and five 
days later a good deal of the tissue of the right 
arm, some of it apparently normal, had necro- 
tized, exposing the ulnar nerve trunk and the 
pulsating brachial artery. This wound healed 
over after several months’ treatment, but the 
ulnar paresis, motor and sensation, still re- 
mains. — Barnett Cohen. 


HEAT, COLD AND HUMIDITY 


ARTERIAL PRESSURE AMONG WORKERS IN 
Hicu Temperatures. Tedeschi. Abstracted 
from Folia medica, 1920, No. 27, in Il Lavoro, 
Feb. 28, 1921, 11, No. 10, 300-301. — The 
author reports the results of an investigation 


among fourteen stokers and five firemen work- 
ing in high temperatures. In the experimen! 
the temperature of the air was recorded and 
the individual’s temperature was taken, to- 


gether with his pulse and respiration, and 
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. maximum and minimum arterial pressure. 
‘je experiments were begun when the sub- 

-t first entered the room; a count was taken 
ye and a half hours after his entrance (during 
ork). a half hour after stopping work, while 
vesting near the engines, and finally after 
saving the engine room. The temperature of 
ye machine room varied from 30° C. to 44° C, 
‘he author concludes that between the limits 
»{ temperature indicated there is an increase of 
terial pressure due to the exaggerated action 
>! the heart and of the vasomotor centers. — 
\l. Dent. 


PRELIMINARY NOTES ON ATMOSPHERIC Con- 
pITIONS IN Boot AND SHOE Factoriges. W. D. 
Hambly and T. Bedford. Indust. Fatigue Re- 
search Board, Report No. 11. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1921, pp. 69.— 
The summary of the pamphlet is as follows: 

‘1, An atmosphere which will help to sus- 
tain physical energy should be cool rather than 
hot, dry rather than damp, and there should be 
brisk air movement. Neglect of these condi- 
tions may cause physical disability and in- 
efficiency. 

“2. The kata-thermometer is designed to 
measure rates of cooling which are dependent 
on temperatures, humidities and velocities of 
air currents. Rates of cooling, which are ex- 
pressed in figures denoting heat lost per unit 
area per second, give information with regard 
to standards of comfort and efficiency. 

3. Cheek temperatures are a valuable guide 
to demands which are being made on the heat- 
regulating system of the body. Colour and 
texture of clothing have a marked effect on 
skin temperatures. 

“4. There is some evidence to show that 
atmospheric conditions deteriorate from morn- 
ing to evening in the workshop; also that this 
makes additional demands on the workers’ 
energy, 

“5. Kata-thermometer records have been 
taken in 35 factories, including buildings of the 
single and multi-storey type, which were situ- 
ated in urban and rural areas in various parts 
of the country. 

~6. Examination of summer and_ winter 
records taken at several factories suggests that 
systems of ventilation which are adequate in 
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winter cannot always ensure desirable physio- 
logical conditions under adverse outdoor con- 
ditions in summer. 

‘7. Machinery in motion has an appreciable 
effect on atmospheric movement. Ventilation 
in gold stamping and other small rooms which 
are shut off from main air currents should be 
carefully considered. 

“8. The relative positions of inlets and out- 
lets for air should be carefully determined in 
order to avoid ‘short circuiting’ of fresh air 
currents. 

“9. Experiments carried out in an aircraft 
doping room show the high rates of cooling 
obtained by frequent air change at high veloc- 
ity, and the application of a doping room sys- 
tem of ventilation to boot and shoe factories is 
considered. 

“10. A consideration of ventilation in single 
and multi-storey buildings indicates that the 
latter structures have slightly higher rates of 
cooling, a narrower range from winter to sum- 
mer temperatures, and a greater air velocity. 

“11. Deductions drawn from frequency 
curves dealing with atmospheric conditions in 
principal departments suggest: 

(a) That rates of cooling and temperatures 
were not adapted to the nature of occupations. 

“‘(b) There is some indication that clicking 
rooms were too cold in winter and too hot in 
summer. 

‘“‘(e) Air velocities in each department are 
greater in summer than in winter. This may 
be due to the opening of windows in the former 
season. The question of making better use of 
outdoor air velocities in winter, and at the 
same time avoiding draughts, is one of im- 
portance. 

‘“*(d) Summer rates of cooling in press rooms 
were below standards recommended. 

‘“‘(e) In lasting and finishing rooms, where 
heavy manual work was in progress, rates of 
cooling and temperatures for both summer and 
winter were unsatisfactory compared with 
recommended standards. 

‘“‘ (f) Shoe rooms were found to be too cold 
in winter, and in summer these departments, 
where sedentary work was carried on, were 
found to have higher rates of cooling than 
those experienced by heavy manual workers in 
lasting and finishing rooms.’ — C. Kk. Drinker. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF WoMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
Mary Anderson. Nation’s Health, May, 1921, 
3, No. 5, 304-307. — Although the state has 
the power to make regulations affecting women 
in industry, no two states have adopted the 
same standards. A program incorporating the 
fundamental standards necessary to insure 
health has been formulated by the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
and is herein outlined. The effect of repetitive 
processes, posture at work, lifting of weights, 
and of certain gases and fumes upon the health 
of women industrially employed is briefly dis- 
cussed. — L. A. Shaw. 


WoMEN STREET Car CONDUCTORS AND 
Ticket AGEents. U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s 
Bur., Bull. No. 11, 1921, pp. 90. — This is an 
investigation, in part statistical, of the em- 
ployment and conditions of work of women on 
the street railway systems in several large cities 
of the United States. The conclusion is reached 
that, when conditions are made favorable, 
there are very few branches of this occupation 
barred to women; that while the conditions 
must be adapted to the requirements of women 
workers, it is always possible that too stringent 
regulations may curtail their opportunities for 
profitable employment. Protection of women 
from the ill effects of long hours and unsatis- 
factory working conditions must accompany 
their entrance into any new occupation, and 
in considering opportunities for them it is 
necessary to study the methods by which the 
needs of the industry can be reconciled with 
the legal regulation of hours and working con- 
ditions — an especially difficult task in view 
of the unusual requirements necessary for 
transportation work. 

Studies were made in four cities: Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Kansas City. The con- 
clusion was reached, after the investigation in 
Detroit and Kansas City, that, although condi- 
tions were not ideal, there was nothing to show 
that the work of a street car conductor was 
unfit for women. ‘The Detroit women worked 
longer hours at night, and frequently seven 
days a week, but their pay was good and each 
woman who was interviewed found the work 
congenial, not too taxing physically, and better 
paid than any work she had ever done before.”’ 
As regards the ticket agents in these two cities, 


the records show “that with a wage far gy. 
perior to that paid women in many other 
occupations, the woman ticket agent and collec. 
tor is an accepted and permanent fact in two 
large cities.” 

The second part of the report contains the 
statistical data collected in the four cities 
mentioned. Age, marital condition and number 
of dependents, hours of work and their division. 
wages, etc., are shown in tabular form, and 
there are summaries of the reasons given by 
the employees for liking their occupation, and 
of their opinions regarding legislation con- 
cerning it. — G. E. Partridge. 


New British LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
WomEN AND YounG Persons. Internat. 
Labour Rev., Jan. 1, 1921, 1, No. 1, 121-126. 
— Two acts have been passed by Parliament in 
order to embody in law certain provisions of 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Washington and Genoa Con- 
ferences. The first of the acts brings the 
British law into conformity with the Wash- 
ington Conventions concerning the minimum 
age for the admission of children to industry 
and the night work of women and young 
persons. It fixes the minimum age for the 
admission of children to employment at sea in 
conformity with the Genoa convention. 

An amendment was moved which authorized 
the Secretary of State to issue orders allowing 
the employment of women and young persons 
over 16 years in two shifts under certain con- 
ditions, but an additional proviso was made 
that an industry as a whole should have the 
power to veto an order of the Home Secretary 
applying to any particular firm in that industry. 
This gives joint representative bodies of em- 
ployers and workers in any industry (which in 
some cases will be the Whitley Councils) 
statutory power to govern their own affairs 
regardless of the wishes of the government, 
which is a remarkable innovation in British 
factory legistation. 

The remaining provisions of the act merely 
bring into operation certain provisions of the 
Washington Conventions which differed from 
existing provisions of the British law. 

The act for the better protection of wome! 
and young persons against lead poisoning 
provides a new system in British legislation 
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for the protection of workers in unhealthy 
‘ndustries. The new act imposes a set of gen- 
eral provisions to be observed in all places 
where women or young persons under 18 
vears are employed in any process involving 
the use of lead compounds. The act follows 
closely the recommendation of the Washing- 
ton Conference in regard to the processes from 
which women and young persons are to be 
excluded, and provides that lead dust or fumes 
shall be drawn off as nearly as possible at the 
point of origin; that the persons concerned 
shall submit to regular examinations; that no 
food or drink or tobacco shall be brought into 
a workroom where a lead process is carried on; 
that adequate and clean protective clothing 
shall be provided by the employer and worn 
by the worker; that suitable cloak-rooms, 
mess-rooms, and lavatories shall be provided; 
and that workrooms, tools and apparatus shall 
be kept clean. There are other provisions in 
regard to power of inspection and the suspen- 
sion from work in a lead process, if continu- 
ance therein would invelve special danger to 


health. — G. E. Partridge. 


TREND OF CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED 
States, 1913 ro 1920. Nettie P. McGill. U.S. 
Dept. Labor, Month. Labor Rev., April, 1921, 
12, No. 4, 717-730. — ‘‘ Within the last few 
months persistent newspaper statements to the 
effect that children were continuing, despite a 
gradual return of the country to peace-time 
conditions, to go to work in increasing num- 
bers, caused the United States Children’s 
Bureau to bring up to date statistics bearing 
on numbers of children entering gainful em- 
ployment which it had secured as a result of 
an earlier inquiry.” 

The writer comments on the difficulty of 
securing reliable figures for analysis. ‘“‘Only 
a few states regularly compile statistics of em- 
ployed children and these cover only manu- 
facturing and, in some instances, mercantile 
pursuits and are so various as not to be com- 
parable.” Twenty-nine representative cities 
are selected for study of the trend of child 
labor during the period 1913-1920, and illus- 
trative tables are given. The subject is dis- 
cussed under the following divisions: child 
labor before the war; effect of the European 
war on child labor; child labor after the United 
States entered the war; children illegally em- 
ployed; post-armistice conditions; and child 
labor in 1920, — R. B. Crain. 
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HeattH NEEDS OF WorRKING CHILDREN. 
Am. Child, Feb., 1921, 2, No. 4, 288-291. — 
This paper reports an informal conference for 
the eastern states on the health needs of the boy 
and girl in industry, which was held under the 
auspices of the United States Public Health 
Service and the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. By the “boy and girl in industry”’ is 
meant all young people under 25 years of age 
who have left school and are engaged in gainful 
employment. The conference was largely di- 
rected at the problem of venereal disease. 

The interest of the employer in all health 
matters is one of economy as well as humanity. 
The human waste in industry is enormous and 
must be reduced if industry is to progress. 
Health measures should originate within the 
industry so that employer and employee may 
progress with mutual benefit. The trade 
unions are co-operating with the United States 
Public Health Service in educational activ- 
ities. 

The really significant consideration of such 
discussions is the recognition of this unexplored 
field of the public health movement — namely, 
the health needs of the boy and girl in industry. 
This meeting to consider the prevention of 
venereal disease in industries is an index of a 
larger problem in regard to this group of work- 
ers. Our health services must bring about: (1) 
protection from the hazards of industry and 
unhygienic living; (2) provision of proper health 
service and health education. — Elinor D. 
Gregg. 


CuiLtp LABorR AND MENTAL HyGiEne. R. G. 
Fuller. Survey, March 19, 1921, 45, No. 25, 
891-892. — So far the physical effects of child 
labor have been given more consideration than 
the mental effects; and yet the psychical effects 
are quite as numerous and quite as menacing to 
future happiness and efficiency as the physical. 
The nervous disorders and derangements, to 
which child labor may be a contributing cause, 
are of great variety, and include such diseases 
as chorea, dementia praecox, hysteria and 
neurasthenia. 

Child labor in many of its forms constitutes 
a repressive environment, which inhibits the 
functioning of the natural impulses. Work per- 
formed thus, with defective motivation and in 
opposition to native tendencies, leads to ner- 
vous disturbance directly, through environ- 
ment, and indirectly, through fatigue. The 
first effect is emotional. An inner disturbance 
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is set in motion, which takes the form of separa- 
tion of thought from action. 

The excessive child labor turnover is signif- 
icant from the standpoint of mental hygiene. 
In part it is due to adolescent restlessness, but 
in part it is caused by the failure of the work to 
satisfy normal instincts. The child is vainly 
seeking self-expression, and so goes from one 
place to another without acquiring any sound 
training. — G. E. Partridge. 


Cuitp Lasor IN IwpertIAL VALLEY. Am. 
Child, Feb., 1921, 2, No. 4, 291-294. — This 
paper details the publicity given to the report 
of Miss Emma Duke on child labor in Cali- 
fornia. In general, the press comments were 
intelligent. There were, however, a few excep- 
tions in which the report was badly garbled 
and misquoted. 

It is difficult to overcome the idyllic concep- 
tion that children never work in the country. 
The story of child labor in agriculture will have 
to be told many times before the weight of pub- 
lic opinion against it is felt enough to oblige the 
employers to change. The editorial published 
in one of the newspapers of the Imperial Valley 
not only misquotes the report and denies the 
statements of officials of the state as to school 
attendance and child labor, but also asks its 
readers to deduct the children of Mexican con- 
tract labor from these reports. Why deduct the 
Mexican children? Hope is expressed for state 
funds to enforce the present child labor laws 
and the Board of Education is arranging for 
migratory teachers to follow these families as 
they move to new fields of labor. — Elinor D. 


Gregg. 


Nicgut EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS. 
W. K. Beard. Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Fac- 
tories and Workshops for the Year 1919, Lon- 
don, 1920, pp. 95-103. — Night employment of 
young persons Is allowed in some industries, and 
this report summarizes the results of a survey 
of the present extent and conditions of this 
employment. It contains data about blast 
furnaces, iron mills, reverberatory and regen- 
erative furnaces, paper mills, letterpress print- 
ing, galvanizing sheet metal and wire, electrical 


stations, china clay works, glass works, ani 
printing and newspapers. The report show: 
upon what processes in these industries youns 
persons are engaged, and what conditions make 
such employment necessary. The necessity for 
night work is found to arise in general in con- 
nection with continuous processes and other 
processes closely related to them. It is evident 
that some of this work is unsuitable for the 
young, and although some abuses, such as the 
employment of boys on long shifts, as in blast 
furnace work where sixteen-hour shifts are 
sometimes required, have been abolished, there 
still persists a condition that is being improved 
only slowly and then mainly by changes in ma- 
chinery or in the processes used. Improvements 
such as the introduction of gas-firing of furnaces 
are both economic and favorable to the elimi- 
nation of unsuitable night work, but in some 
industries no such changes can readily be made. 
In some cases, the introduction of electrical 
driving for auxiliary machinery has increased 
the number of boys employed, since the opera- 
tion of the controls has been simplified; while 
in other cases centralization of switches has 
reduced the number of boys engaged in these 
processes. 

In the paper mills, the work is lighter than in 
some of the iron industries, and the present 
conditions are favorable for the training of 
many boys to become skilled workmen. In 
newspaper work, increase in the number of 
linotypes and monotypes, substitution of ro- 
tary for flat-bed machines, smaller and fewer 
papers, trade restrictions and the high cost of 
overtime have caused a decrease in the amount 
of night work. 

Glass works take advantage of the special 
exception which allows them to employ boys of 
14 years and upwards, and still carry on night 
work very generally. Many boys are employed, 
but only a small proportion will ever have the 
opportunity to become expert glass workers. 
Present conditions require continuity in the 
work, and there is a tendency rather to increase 
than to decrease the number of young persons 
employed in the industry, although, in the 
opinion of the writer, boys could be dispensed 
with in some parts of the work in which they are 
now employed. — G. E. Partridge. 
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Parntinc Prorits Into your Factory. 
Factory, March 1, 1921, 26, No. 5, 595-596. — 
Paint adds materially to the better operation 
of the industrial plant. The illuminating en- 
vineer, the plant oculist, the painter and the 
power-plant engineer can all work together to 
the same end. White paint extends the light- 
ing area of every light source, and by throw- 
ing light upon the machine it makes faster 
work possible. The width of a mill building 
is limited by the distance to which light from 
the side windows can penetrate; therefore 
white paint adds to the possible width of the 
structure. Of all colors, white reflects the 
createst percentage of light striking at any 
angle and from all sources, the coefficient of 
reflection being from 67 to 68 per cent., while 
light tints of blue and green have a coefficient 
of only 54 to 55 per cent., and dark shades of 
red and green only 11 to 12 per cent. The rays 
from powerful lights falling upon dark walls 
give much less light than the rays from less 
strong lights falling upon walls painted in 
light colors. There are now available dust- 
resisting washable paints, and paints adapted 
for use in locker rooms, first-aid rooms and 
hospitals which can be cleaned with disin- 
fectants and are an aid in the prevention of 
disease. — G. E. Partridge. 





ELIMINATING VIBRATION, AN ENEMY OF 
PropuctTion. Charles L. Hubbard. Factory, 
May 1, 1921, 26, No. 9, 1075-1078. — Con- 
stant noise is fatiguing, and fatigue lowers pro- 
duction and causes accidents. Although noise 
cannot be eliminated entirely from the processes 
of manufacturing, there are avoidable noises 
and vibrations that can be overcome; for ex- 
ample, excessive vibration of buildings from 
machines having heavy reciprocating parts, 
such as steam engines, pumps, air compressors, 
and refrigerating machinery; noise and vibra- 
tion from electric motors and ventilating fans; 
steam pipe vibrations; shrieking and flapping 
of belts; grinding of heavy metal gears; noise 
‘rom valves with dry stems and loose packing; 
roar of air in ventilating ducts; water hammer 
in pipes; explosive exhaust from gas and 
steam engines; the hum of transformer sta- 
tions; and many other noises. 

Primary or air vibration from high-speed 
motors, etc., may be overcome in cases where 
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the motors are isolated or scattered, by pro- 
viding a wooden box or housing lined with 
heavy asbestos paper. The ventilating spaces 
necessary at the top and bottom of this box, 
however, allow the noise to be transmitted and 
should be avoided in the case of large units by 
making a connection with the ventilating sys- 
tem. In some instances it is necessary to 
consider rooms as units and give attention to 
construction to minimize the sound, etc. Foun- 
dation vibrations are corrected by two methods: 
(1) anchoring the machine to a foundation too 
massive to be set in motion; and (2) insulating 
the machine by some elastic material. Various 
methods of foundation insulation are described, 
and diagrams are shown. For insulating ma- 
terial cork, either granulated and pressed into 
blocks with suitable binding material, or cut 
in strips from the natural bark, is probably 
the most satisfactory. Machines may be insu- 
lated separately, or in groups; sometimes a 
number of units are best handled by separat- 
ing the part of the floor that supports them 
from the rest of the building. Such separation 
may be accomplished by insulating a number of 
floor beams, and this may be done in most cases 
by placing layers of natural cork beneath the 
bearing surfaces of the girders. If the floor 
area is large, it may be supported upon in- 
dependent ground foundations. 

Mountings of ventilating fans in the upper 
parts of buildings may be anchored to heavy 
brick cross walls, or a platform may be con- 
structed on light girders, one end embedded 
in a side wall, and the other supported from 
overhead. Noises or vibrations from fans are 
often corrected by making a flexible connection 
between the fan outlet and the main duct by 
means of a short canvas sleeve. The grinding 
noises of metal gearing may be reduced by the 
use of wooden teeth in one of the members for 
the larger sizes, and rawhide for the smaller. 
Sometimes silent chain drives can be sub- 
stituted. 

Noises from steam pulsation and water ham- 
mer are small in magnitude but the vibration 
is readily transmitted to the building. The 
practical way of dealing with steam pulsation 
is to install a receiving or equalizing chamber 
in the steam main near the engines. When 
there are two or more engines exhausting into 
the same main, the branches should enter at 
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an angle, and the horizontal portion of the main 
should be increased over the combined areas of 
the branches. Water hammer in connection 
with a pump may generally be eliminated by 
attaching air chambers and vacuum chambers, 
and in overhead and dry return pipes the 
remedy is to reduce the area of contact of 
steam and water to a minimum, and to prevent 
their coming together at slightly different 
temperatures. — G. E. Partridge. 


Five Tests ror Goop Ligutina. F. C. 
Norman. Factory, Feb. 1, 1921, 26, No. 3, 
344. — The following five tests for good light- 
ing are given: 

“1. The light must furnish the user with 
sufficient light so that he can see to work. 

“2. The light must be so placed that it does 
not cause the pupil of the user’s eye to change 
in size when he is using the light under normal 
conditions. 

“3. The light must be steady, 

‘4. There shall not be any polished surfaces 
that will reflect light from bright spots within 
the worker's line of vision. 

“5. The light must not shine in the eyes of 
some other worker.”’ — M. C. Shorley. 


Sotvinc Licutinc Dirricuutries. N. O. 
Vorch. Factory, Feb. 1, 1921, 26, No. 3, 344. 
— This paper has to do with the difficulties 
caused by gas lighting. In one factory where 
incandescent burners could not be used_ be- 
cause of the risk of mantles breaking owing to 
the constant vibration, inverted gas burners, 
ach of 75 candle-power, with anti-vibrating 
springs and suitable shades, were fitted over 
benches for local lighting, and a series of lamps 


of 400 candle-power each were fitted down the 
center of workrooms for general illumination. 
Special high-pressure gas burners were used 
and a scheme was devised to prevent rapid 
clogging of burners by arranging for all aij; 
passing through the burners to be drawn from 
the outside. — M. C. Shorley. 


VENTILATION. C. C. Sherlock. Abstracted 
as follows from Am. Machinist, March 3, 1921. 
in Factory, May 1, 1921, 26, No. 9, 1134, 1136. 
— ‘The employer’s common law liability js 
predicated upon negligence, and unless this 
negligence is present, he cannot be held to pay 
for the injuries sustained. ... The basis of 
liability under the compensation act is not 
upon negligence, but upon the fact that injury 
has occurred as a result of an accident arising 
out of, and in the course of the employment. 

.. If the employment increases the normal 
hazard, accidents as a result of the increased 
hazard are accidents within the meaning of the 
compensation acts. Specific provisions in 
the safety appliance acts, the factory acts or 
the industrial codes relating to ventilation 
must be strictly complied with without refer- 
ence to the workmen’s compensation acts. 
The mere fact that the employer is to pay com- 
pensation in case injury occurs Is not sufficient 
reason for holding that the compensation acts 
abrogate the safety appliance acts or other 
acts which seek to prevent injuries. ... There 
is hability, under both the common law and the 
specific acts, for insufficient ventilation in the 
place of work, and it is this sort of liability 
that is best met in a preventive fashion. It 
pays to prevent when there is a possibility of 
legal liability attaching.” — G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


HeALTH SERVICE IN INDustrRY. Nat. Indust. 
Conference Board, Research Rep. No. 34, 
Jan., 1921, pp. 61. — This report is a discussion 
of the progress of health work in industry based 
upon findings obtained through visits made in 
1921 to ninety New England industrial es- 
tablishments and upon other studies of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, and pre- 
sents the following: (1) a review of the func- 
tions of the physician in industry; (2) an 
analysis of the extent and character of health 


supervision in New England industries; (3) stati 
organization; (4) equipment; (5) first-aid 
work; (6) physical examinations; and (7) use 
of medical records. 

The development of industrial medical serv- 
ice is traced from the time when the plant 
physician conducted his work much as a 
private practice to the present time when the 
able industrial physician is concerned inti- 
mately with the multiplicity of factors which 
are related to the health of operatives and ex- 
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.jtives, When he is equipped with detailed 
-yowledge of industrial health hazards and 
| the many intricate processes which are in- 
-olved in modern manufacturing. The report 
tates that “‘the plant physician, more than any 
other member of the industrial organization, 
in a position to project himself without 
evoking resentment into the home and com- 
yunity life of workers and to assist in the 
proper adjustment of disturbing factors in 
‘hese fields.” There are suggested broad op- 
portunities which lie in the scope of industrial 
medicine for investigative and administrative 
work regarding preventive medicine and hy- 


Is 


viene. 

~ The ninety industrial plants of New England 
which were visited for purposes of this study 
employed 317,000 workers. These plants em- 
ployed 37 full-time physicians, with 63 part- 
time physicians, and 23 physicians on call. 
There were 1 full-time and 1 part-time oculist, 
7 full-time and 6 part-time dentists, 22 male 
nurses, 155 female nurses, 27 visiting nurses, 
$4 first-aid attendants, and 43 clerks. Twenty- 
five of the establishments required physical 
examination, though in not all instances was 
this examination detailed. In forty-four plants 
the medical department was responsible to the 
director of personnel, employment manager or 
other subordinate official in the admuinistra- 
tion. In four plants the physician was in charge 
of the service department, including the medical 
work. In thirty-nine instances the plant phy- 
siclan was directly responsible to the organiza- 
tion executive. Special note was made of the 
lack of adequate records in many of the plants. 
In but few establishments were valuable 
records found. 

_ In the discussion upon staff organization it 
is pointed out that the size of the medical 
staff is determined by the nature of the in- 
dustrial processes rather than by the number 
of workers, and it also varies with the character 
of the medical work to be done. Investigations 
show that there are industrial establishments 
employing as few as 300 workers which have a 
'ull-time trained nurse and a physician on call. 
Certain establishments with 500 or more 
vorkers employ part-time physicians, some a 
lull-time physician in addition to a trained 
iurse, and other plants with 1,000 or more 
rkers employ a full-time physician and one 
‘ore nurses. The statement is made that 
very large plants one full-time physician for 
“ry 2,000 employees, together with the neces- 
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sary nursing and clerical personnel, has been 
found satisfactory. The importance of in- 
dustrial dispensary service for groups of small 
establishments is emphasized. 

The section on equipment presents the 
standards of the Conference Board of Phy- 
sicians in Industry and recognizes the first- 
aid equipment suggested by this Board. It 
is probable that this equipment, devised some 
years ago, could now be much improved upon. 
In the section upon first-aid work the standard 
first-aid methods advanced by the Conference 
Board of Physicians in Industry for application 
to various types of injury are set forth. 

Physical examinations, the report indicates, 
are particularly valuable for the detection of 
defects and limitations of labor applicants, and 
where such examinations are properly em- 
ployed a handicapped worker may be assigned 
to a job suitable for him. There is emphasized 
the opportunity which is thus brought about 
for the institution of corrective measures and 
for the education of the worker regarding his 
health. It is stated that on an average from 
3 to 5 per cent. of all applicants examined have 
been refused employment because of physical 
defects. Together with a standardized method 
of physical examination adopted by the Con- 
ference Board of Physicians in Industry there 
is printed a standard record ferm recommended 
by the Board. It is doubtful if the record form 
is in accordance with the best modern practice 
and it might well be revised. The average time 
required in thirty-three plants for the making 
of the routine examination was eleven minutes 
per person. Eliminating the plants in which 
the examination was thoroughly made _ the 
time required was eight minutes. In many of 
the larger plants a satisfactory examination 
was given in from four to six minutes. There 
may be some scepticism regarding the satis- 
factoriness of a four minute observation of a 
labor applicant, particularly if it is hoped 
through physical examinations to establish a 
basis for a constructive health program. 

It is of interest that the restriction of em- 
ployment of defective workers is based upon 
the possibility of danger to themselves, to 
others, or to property, and that applicants with 
a great variety of abnormalities are accepted 
for employment. Many plants accepted men 
with hernia, with flat feet and with varicosi- 
ties. Fourteen plants reported re-examinations 
were conducted regularly at intervals varying 
from one month to three years, while a number 
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of other plants conducted re-examinations upon 
request and upon interdepartmental transfer of 
workers. 

The last section of the report dealing with 
the use of medical records presents standards 
of the Conference Board of Physicians in In- 
dustry regarding limitations of four classes of 
physical fitness in relation to employment. 
With this there is offered a list of examination 
standards in reference to physical defects 
necessitating special attention. The report 
ends with a plea for the development of com- 
prehensive information regarding industrial 
morbidity and injuries, and presents in tabular 
form the minimum data which should be re- 
corded in this study of industrial absenteeism. 


— Wade Wright. 


Cost or HEALTH SERVICE IN INDUSTRY. 
Nat. Indust. Conference Board, Research Rep. 
No. 37, May, 1921, pp. 33.— The value of 
this report hinges upon the question as to 
whether we can generalize upon the matters 
involved in it. It will be widely quoted and it 
gives a useful summary of the amount of 
money devoted by a number of industries to 
an item of expense which they call health 
service. In our opinion data as to the cost of 
“health service’ with no direct critical ex- 
amination of what the service in individual 
‘ases may be is of little value. 

In two previous investigations in 1915 and 
1916 the cost of health service averaged $1.88 
and $2.50, respectively, per year. ‘“‘The in- 
formation summarized in this report (No. 37) 
was gathered largely by means of question- 
naires submitted to manufacturing plants in 
representative industrial communities through- 
out the country. In the plants report- 
ing, a total of 764,827 workers were employed, 
of whom 631,582 were males and 133,245 were 
females. The number of workers per plant 
varied from 129 to 39,960.” Two hundred 
and seven plants located in twenty-four states 
make up the group studied. “Forty-nine are 
in the New England states, 78 in the Middle 
Atlantic group, 68 in the Central group, 7 in 
the South Atlantic region and 5 in the West- 
ern states.”” The conclusions reached are as 
follows: 

“While this study shows that the cost of 
health service per employee has substantially 


doubled since the estimates of 1916 were made 
public, this increase has not been out of pro- 
portion to increased costs in general. he 
average cost, as shown by this investigation. 
ranges from $1.84 per employee per year jy 
the tobacco industry to $24.40 in the minino 
industry, averaging, for all the industries io 
porting, $4.45 per employee per year. With the 
increased cost of health supervision during the 
past four years, however, has gone a much 
greater increase in scope of work and service 
rendered. While medical service was _ intro. 
duced primarily to care for industrial acci- 
dents occurring within the plant, its work 
today, as shown by this investigation, reaches 
into practically all departments and into many 
activities of the industrial organization, and 
in certain cases even into the home and com- 
munity life of the management and workers, 
Thus, when the various activities pursued and 
services rendered by the medical department 
are considered, it becomes plain that a large 
amount of constructive service is given at a 
very moderate cost.” 

The most substantial evidence which the 
report contains bearing upon the character of 
the medical service under study rests upon the 
rather insecure foundation that in the 207 
plants 241 full-time physicians were employed. 
These full-time men served in only eighty of 
the establishments, and the best average ratio 
of physicians to number of workmen found in 
plants employing over 10,000 men is one phy- 
sician to 2,770 workers. If we granted that 
the plants possessing full-time physicians were 
invariably rendering effective health service, 
we are able to collect data from Tables [X to 
XIV, inclusive, of the report which show that 
the cost of this service is $6.38 per employee. 
With a variation in cost between $40.46 per 
employee in one instance and $1.21 per em- 
ployee in another it is obvious that the char- 
acter of the service differs enormously and any 
figure representing average cost is of com- 
paratively little value. Finally, therefore, 1t 
would seem to us that the substantial and per- 
manent entrance of medicine into industry 
justified a careful examination of a limited 
number of plants and a final estimate of cost 
of health service based upon the real characte! 
of the service rendered. Estimates lacking 
such analysis neglect the fundamental neces 
sities of the situation. — C. K. Drinker. 
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INpuUsTRIAL DisEAsE AND Immunity. Sir 
Kenneth Goadby. At a meeting held on May 30 
at the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, an il- 
luminating and instructive lecture was de- 
livered by Sir Kenneth Goadby on the subject 
of industrial disease and immunity, derived 
from nine years’ experience as Specialist Ref- 
eree (Home Office) for industrial diseases. In 
‘he course of this address many important facts 
were brought to notice, and prominence was 
éiven to the hitherto little studied question of 
the susceptibility of workers to the various dan- 
vers peculiar to their employment. The lecturer 
lassified industrial disease into primary or in- 
niisic, due to the handling of specific delete- 
us material, and secondary or extrinsic, in 
‘hich the nature of the occupation excites a 


{ 


121 


predisposition to general diseases, such as tu- 
berculosis and arteriosclerosis. In the former 
category he included those diseases caused by 
bacterial infection, notably anthrax, arising 
from the handling of infected hides and hair. 
This very grave disease, in spite of increased 
antiseptic precautions, is still prevalent, al- 
though, as was shown by a chart, the mortality 
from it has been considerably reduced by 
specific serum treatment. The problem of 
susceptibility to anthrax is one still unsolved 
and much remains to be learned as to why, 
among the many hable to infection, some con- 
tract the disease and others go scotfree. Possibly 
the answer lies in the greater or less protective 
and phagocytic power inherent in certain of 
the white cells of the circulating blood of in- 
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dividuals, or, as was suggested in the discus- 
sion subsequent to the lecture, in the variable 
resisting properties of the skin. For it is a re- 
markable fact that the palms of the hands, the 
parts most exposed to infection, invariably 
escape, whereas the pliant skin of the arms and 
neck appears to be more vulnerable and to pro- 
vide a more suitable foothold for the anthrax 
bacillus. 

Among diseases arising from actual contact 
with poisonous material were named poisoning 
from trinitrotoluene (T.N.T.) and drugs. The 
former only came into prominence during the 
war in the preparation of explosives; much 
harm resulted and many fatal cases of T.N.T. 
poisoning occurred among workers until its 
deleterious action was recognized and, in some 
measure, guarded against by adequate precau- 
tions. As with T.N.T., so with drugs, individ- 
ual susceptibility varies considerably, and a 
striking instance of such susceptibility was 
quoted of an employee, who was so sensitive to 
the effects of belladonna that even after re- 
moval from all contact with that particular 
drug the wearing of the overalls, which he had 
used in his former work and which carried 
traces of the drug, was sufficient to produce a 
return of the belladonna rash from which he had 
previously suffered. 

The third class of primary diseases described 
were those due to dust, fumes and vapors in 
connection with lead, arsenic, mercury, paint 
and dope. Much important information was 
forthcoming on the subject of white lead and 
leadless paint, and the readiness with which 
complaints were attributed to lead poisoning 
was criticized as exaggerated and inaccurate. 
Comparisons of the amount of invaliding and 
liability to the development of secondary dis- 
“ase, particularly arteriosclerosis, were made 
between workers in white lead and painters 
using leadless paint. 

Tables were given showing that in both 
classes the tendency to arteriosclerosis, as evi- 
denced by recorded blood pressures, increased 
during the first year of employment, and was 
less marked in the succeeding three years, by 
which time workers had acquired some degree 
of immunity to the effects of the poison; but in 
subsequent years up to fifteen it was evident 
that this immunity tended to disappear and the 
degree of arteriosclerosis became more pro- 
nounced. The striking feature, however, ap- 
pears to be that the tendency to a higher blood 
pressure and consequent development of ar- 


teriosclerosis was less marked amono 
workers in white lead than among painters 
using leadless paint, and this difference 
attributed to the effects of turpentine aon 
the latter class of workers — a reversion in fact 
to the belief, which existed many years auo 
among house painters, that the harmful resi|t< 
of a painter’s empleyment and the suscep- 
tibility to the influence of paint among ocey- 
pants of a newly painted house were due rather 
to turpentine than to lead. 

Charts showing the various employments jn 
which white lead and leadless paints, respec- 
tively, are used demonstrated not only the 
greater liability induced by the latter to the 
development of high blood pressure and its 
harmful effects, but also the marked reduction 
in the amount of sickness, as the result of better 
precautions for the benefit of the individual 
worker and of general hygienic improvements 
in factories in recent years. Particularly was 
this evident in the influence of more adequate 
ventilation and space and greater cleantiness 
on the amount of tuberculosis among factory 
workers and among persons working with va- 
rious forms of dusts. Part of this amelioration, 
however, must be attributed to the weeding out 
of the weakly and unfit from unsuitable occu- 
pations, as the result of systematic medical in- 
spection. 

Much undoubtedly remains to be done, as 
Sir Kenneth Goadby pointed out, to improve 
still further the conditions of factory work and 
to maintain the fitness of workers. Much, too, 
has yet to be learned on the subject of predis- 
position to occupational disease, in particular 
the part played by minor diseases in lowering 
natural immunity. Research is needed along 
the lines advocated and already introduced by 
the lecturer in reference to the importance of 
investigations into the blood pressure and 
changes in the blood itself. ‘The application of 
such tests at the preliminary and subsequent 
medical examinations would help in eliminating 
those unfitted for particular employment, and 
the selection of workers for specially dangerous 
occupations would probably reduce the inc'- 
dence of industrial poisoning and_ possibly 
render safe trades at present regarded as dan- 
gerous.”’ There is much ground for belief 1m 
the truth of the assertion made by Sir Kenneth 
Goadby that industrial disease is a potent factor 
in the causation of unemployment. For thal 
reason alone the subject demands the serious 
attention not only of the government author! 
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ios. but especially of the trade unions and labor 
-»qnizations. 

rhe feeling of the meeting was ably expressed 
1. the Right Honorable J. R. Clynes, who in 
spening ‘the discussion emphasized the vital 
» portance of the subject of industrial disease. 
He fully endorsed the lecturer’s call to trade 
jyions to add to their work of relieving actual 
jckness, the safeguarding of the health of 
workers — a matter of more moment even than 
‘he intricacies of the wage problems. The ef- 
‘opts demanded of the medical profession and of 
factory inspectors in pursuit of such a goal are 
of no light character and would draw no eulogy 
‘rom Parliament or Press; for sole reward there 
would be the sense of duty done for the sake of 
their fellow beings and in the cause of the health 
of the nation. He greatly hoped that the 
Whitley Councils would eventually be free to 
deal with this subject which, besides being a 
matter of great national importance, is of such 
mutual interest and benefit alike to employers 
and employees. 

The subsequent speakers included Dr. T. M. 
Legge, who dwelt on the value of the education 
of the worker in matters of personal hygiene 
and cleanliness, particularly in relation to his 
employment, and claimed that the preventive 
side of preventive medicine was too often neg- 
lected, which accounted for the still too high 
prevalence of many industrial diseases. 

Dr. Halford Ross described the good results 
attending the efforts of the industrial commis- 
sion in the printer’s trade, the successful meas- 
ures adopted to counteract and overcome the 
harmful effect of fibre dust in the compositor’s 
room, and the great hygienic advantages at- 
taching to the use of the photographic process 
for printing in place of the unhealthy system of 
handling and setting up type. 

Professor H. E. Armstrong made a protest 
against the amount of official inspection to 
which every individual is subjected and which 
is fast reaching a serious limit when one will no 
longer be allowed to work without having to 
submit to blood pressure tests. He considered 
much of the occupational disease among work- 
ers attributable to bad feeding, particularly 
poor quality of food, and to bad teeth. A pure 
milk supply for the laboring classes would, in 
his opinion, go far to reduce liability to disease 
of industrial origin. — Graham Forbes. 


INDUSTRIAL Hyaiene. Neville Chamberlain. 
Jour. Roy. Sanitary Institute, Jan., 1921, 41, 
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No. 3, 230-234. — A brief résumé of the prog- 
ress of industrial hygiene from the fearful con- 
ditions existent in 1815, when children often 
worked from 3.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. in the sum- 
mer, to the model conditions existent today in 
some of our best factories. The author goes on 
to say that, though there is matter for con- 
gratulation in improved conditions, there is 
none for complacency, for “‘industrial hygiene 
is still rather a collection of experiments than an 
organised science.” He believes that future 
progress lies in prevention rather than in cure. 
— M. Dent. 


InpustRIAL Heatru: Its VALUE IN PuBLic 
Heautu Service. EF. L. Collis. Internat. Jour. 
Pub. Health, March—April, 1921, 2, No. 2, 123-— 
139. — During the past two hundred years, 
far greater changes have taken place in the life 
of civilized nations than occurred during the 
previous four thousand years, and_ these 
changes, which are so profound and compara- 
tively sudden, must react upon the physical and 
mental characteristics of the race. Modern in- 
dustry has brought many new influences into 
existence, and at the same time it has provided 
unique opportunities for observing the reactions 
that follow. 

We may investigate the effects of different in- 
fluences by taking the records of: (a) industrial 
birth, as reflected in labor turnover; (b) indus- 
trial life, indicated by time lost, output, indus- 
trial fatigue, and industrial unrest; and (c) mor- 
tality, the final result of the stress and strain of 
life. Investigation has shown that labor turn- 
over varies widely; that the great majority of 
workers leave without any sufficient reason, 
and that only from 10 to 25 per cent. give ill 
health as the reason, although ill health is prob- 
ably an underlying cause in a larger proportion 
of instances. The rate of labor turnover: is 
highest during early weeks and months after 
engagement and varies with age, juveniles leav- 
ing more rapidly than adults, and the old more 
rapidly than younger adults. Moreover, the 
rate is higher for women than for men, and 
higher for married women than for single 
women. Labor turnover may be diminished in 
three ways: through selection of workers, 
through attention to conditions of work, and 
through close personal touch with the workers. 
Steps taken to minimize labor turnover react 
favorably on the whole of industrial life. © 

Influences similar to those affecting labor 
turnover also affect sickness, which varies with 
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sex, age, and length of employment, there being 
more sickness among new workers than among 
the more permanent staff. As regards fatigue, 
it has been found that when activity is at its 
best, output, beginning Monday morning, 
quickly reaches a height which is then slightly 
increased during the day, and on each succeed- 
ing day of the week begins higher than the day 
before, and increases during the day. A tend- 
ency for the output to fall during the afternoon 
of Monday is associated with a tendency for the 
output of Friday to fall below that of Thursday, 
etc. Associated with these falls of output, and 
proportional to them, are high labor turnover 
and increased lost time from sickness and acci- 
dents. When, with proper physical conditions, 
the output does not attain the ideal form, there 
is indication that rest periods ought to be intro- 
duced. 

Industrial unrest is to be considered also 
among the physiological reactions, and inquiry 
into the amount and kinds of morbidity ex- 
perienced by industrial groups most liable to 
unrest might show the way to lessen liability to 
that prolific form of economic loss — the strike. 
Studies have already shown in one instance 
in connection with the general coal strike in 
England and Wales in 1920 —a relation be- 
tween mortality rate and tendency to strike. 
Mortality as related to the conditions of various 
industries requires much more investigation. 

With regard to accidents, there is some re- 
liable information. About 80 per cent. are 
caused by carelessness, and they are also in- 
fluenced by hours of work, by temperature and 
by light. They appear to depend more upon 
the condition of the health and upon alertness 
than upon other conditions, and to prevent 
them we must improve the general health of the 
workers and educate them to understand the 
dangers associated with their work. —G. E. 
Partridge. 





Measures For INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF 
ComPerent Heauru Orricers. John A. Fer- 
rell. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 13, 1921, 77, 
No. 7, 513-516. — The author’s summary Is as 
follows: “The demand for qualified health offi- 
cers already exceeds the supply, and the rapid 
expansion of public health activities will be 
limited by the supply of qualified health officers 
to a much greater extent than by a lack of funds. 
Measures that have suggested themselves for 
increasing the supply of qualified men are: 

“1. The divorce of health work from politics. 


‘“*2. Increase in the compensation of health 
officers. 

“3. The acquainting of students, medica] 
and academic, with the opportunities 
‘areers in preventive medicine. 

“4. Provision of advanced training in pullic 
health in a few institutions well equipped and 
strategically located. 

“5. Teaching of public health in medica] 
schools. 

“6. Encouragement of federal and state jip- 
stitutes for training health workers. 

“7, Education of the public to understand 
and value health work. 

“8. Provision of scholarships and _ fellow- 
ships in schools of public health for present and 


prospective health officers.”” — C. K. Drinker, 


for 


Tue Heatta AND WELFARE OF PostaL Ey- 
PLOYEES. An Interview with Hon. Will H. 
Hays, Postmaster General, Washington, D.C. 
Nation’s Health, July 15, 1921, 3, No. 7, 387 
388. — Postal buildings are under the contro! 
of the Treasury Department and any repairs 
or improvements needed must be obtained 
through that department. All of the benefits 
provided by private institutions for their em- 
ployees are more or less hard to secure from the 
government. Postmaster Hays purposes: “ (1) 
to make such rectifications as in all decency and 
fairness must be made to assure a square deal; 
(2) to strengthen and broaden the Civil Service 
at every point wherever possible to the end that 
merit may govern; and (3) with absolute fidel- 
ity to put the entire service upon a purely busi- 
ness basis so sound and so serviceable that no 
political party will ever again dare attempt to 
ignore or evade it ultimately.’”’ — M. Dent. 


Car-PusHING IN Coat Mines. Powers Hap- 
good. Survey, June 4, 1921, 46, No. 10, 510- 
311. — John Brophy, president of District No. 
2 of the United Mine Workers, suggested a 
study of the conditions relating to car-pushing 
in coal mines, a study which has since been con- 
ducted and will soon be printed. Mine owners 
and operators contend that the evils are greatly 
exaggerated, but the soft coal miners say that 
‘ar-pushing is injurious to many men and tends 
to shorten the working life of the miner, and 
that the miner is able to do the mining long 
after he is too old to push cars. Some say that 
the companies ought to haul the cars by mules, 
hoists or reel motors. Cases are briefly described 
to support the contention that the miners have 
a real grievance. — G. E. Partridge. 
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ABSTRACTS 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


SruDIES ON THE RESISTANCE OF THE RED 
Poop CELLS. RESISTANCE OF THE RED BLoop 
(ents IN HEALTH TO THE Hemotytic ACTION 
or Sapotoxin. Charles Hugh Neilson and 
Homer Wheelon. Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 
May, 1921, 6, No. 8, 454-462. — The authors 
conclude as follows: 

“TI. A rapid method is described for the 
determination of the degree of resistance of the 
red blood cells to a specific hemolytic agent — 
sapotoxin. The average maximal resistance of 
the corpuscles in the whole blood of 99 individ- 
uals chosen as normals was a 1: 13,769 strength 
sapotoxin solution. Eighty-six determinations 
on H. W. over the course of the experiments 
averaged a 1: 14,130 strength solution. The 
average of all normal readings — 185 — was a 
|: 13,937 solution. The average length of time 
for complete hemolysis to occur in a 1: 13,000 
solution at a constant temperature — 25°C. — 
was 10.7 minutes. The average hemoglobin as 
determined by the Tallqvist hemoglobinometer 
was 91 per cent. for all cases. Washed cor- 
puscles from 12 normal cases suspended in 
isotonic salt solution were found to show a min- 
imal degree of hemolysis in a 1: 37,375 sapo- 
toxin solution. Findings in luetic, pregnant, 
and jaundiced cases are also given. Washed 
corpuscles diluted 1:1 with normal saline solu- 
tion gave practically a normal count, hence 
mass action was ruled out because of this dilu- 
tion. Also, washed corpuscles diluted 1: 1 with 
their own serum demonstrate practically the 
same resistance against sapotoxin as cells pre- 
sent in whole blood. The red blood cells nor- 
mally show a remarkable degree of constancy 
in their resistance to a specific hemolytic agent. 

“II. Therefore, it may be concluded that the 
presence of the blood fluid about the red cells 
acts insuch a manner as to resist the hemolytic 
action of sapotoxin.’? — C. K. Drinker. 





The Puacocyrosis or Sou Parricies. 
LI. Carson AND Quartz. Wallace O. Fenn. 
Jour. Gen. Physiol., May 20, 1921, 3, No. 5, 
975-593. — The author summarizes as follows: 

“1. The rates of ingestion of quartz and car- 
bon particles by leucocytes, when both are in 
suspension in serum, were compared with the 
ivailability of the two particles as predicted 


from the calculated chances of collision with the 
leucocytes, and it was shown that carbon is in- 
gested about 4 times as readily as quartz. 

“2. The greater ease of ingestion of carbon 
was verified by a new method of measuring 
phagocytosis, described as the film method, in 
which the cells ingest particles as they creep 
about on a slide. 

“3. The relative rates of ingestion of carbon 
and quartz depend upon the condition of the 
cells, the difference increasing as the phago- 
cytic activity of the cells decreases. 

“4. Sponge cells also ingest carbon about 3 
times as readily as quartz. 

“5. The hypothesis is suggested that the 
-ause of the more rapid ingestion of carbon may 
be identical with the cause of the greater in- 
stability of the carbon suspensions. 

“6. An inorganic analogy to this selective 
phagocytic action is offered. 

“7. The application to opsonins and ag- 
glutinins is discussed.’ — C. K. Drinker. 


MENTAL 


EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE THE POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF SUBNORMAL GIRLS IN Factory Work. 
Elizabeth B. Bigelow. Ment. Hyg., April, 1921, 
5, No. 2, 302-320. — Aided by the temporary 
boom in business due to the war, and by the 
consequent lack of sufficient skilled workers, 
Miss Bigelow was able to conduct, under the 
auspices of Professor Arnold Gesell of Yale, a 
very interesting experiment in determining and 
increasing the efficiency of subnormal factory 
girls. The experiment was made in a rubber 
factory, one of the few remaining industries 
where the finished product is largely made by 
hand and where subdivision of labor is still in 
its infancy. 

A tiny “branch” of the factory was set up in 
a separate room, and there a small group of 
girls (never more than fourteen) worked every 
day for eight months under the careful super- 
vision of persons experienced in the psychology 
of the subnormal. Besides her work record and 
notes from personal observation in class, a com- 
plete case history was made of each girl, and she 
received the Stanford Revision Tests, and tests 
with concrete material as well as tests in visual 
and auditory memory and motor control. 
Roughly speaking, the girls were divided into 
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two classes, the imbecile and the moron, their 
work was appropriately apportioned, conclu- 
sions formed and recommendations made. The 
imbecile group could perform simple, monot- 
onous jobs requiring no skill or mentality. This 
class is usually dull and inactive and is very 
little trouble when once trained. The morons, 
from 8 to 11 years old mentally, are capable of 
doing work requiring a limited degree of intelli- 
gence, and sometimes attain to quite a degree of 
manual skill. They are usually slow and require 
constant supervision, for they cannot be relied 
upon to be as conscientious as the lower 
group. 

Although the number of cases studied was 
small and the time short, the following con- 
clusions are of interest: It was found that the 
girls could be trained to take pains up to a cer- 
tain point, beyond which they could not pro- 
gress. Neither could they handle work which 
was at all complicated. Production was af- 
fected by physical conditions — lighting, seat- 
ing, ete., and by change of work (monotonous 
jobs seemed to suit them best). When given the 
proper training they were reliable and their per- 
sonal loyalty was very great. They were apt to 
be careless and were incapable of planning their 
work. Curiously enough, the pay envelope did 
not seem to interest them as much as it does the 
normal worker, but stimulus could be provided 
by strict discipline, fear of losing their jobs, and 
the influence of workers of their own class. 

Miss Bigelow recommends that the training 
of subnormals should be carried on away from 


other workers by a supervisor of infinite }), 
tience and tact, and she is at some pains to ex. 
plain the best methods for a supervisor to pur- 
sue. She urges the enactment of suitable sts}. 
legislation with reference to subnormals, whic}, 
would permit them to leave school and go {, 
work prior to the age limit at present imposed 
in most of our states. Closer co-operation he- 
tween the schools and the industries would also 
be desirable and it would be worth while for the 
state to pay a director for training subnorma|s 
where the industries are unwilling to assume the 
expense. 

A vivid description quoted from Carleton 
Parker will give to the unbeliever some idea as 
to the value of the subnormal in industry: 
* *Look at that Slovak woman,’ said the super- 
intendent. She stood bending slightly forward, 
her dull eyes staring straight down, her elbow 
jerking back and forth, her hands jumping in 
nervous haste to keep up with the gang. 
‘She is one of the best workers we have! ’ , 
We moved closer and glanced at her face. Then 
we saw a strange contrast. The hands were 
swift, precise, intelligent. The face was stolid, 
vague, vacant. ‘ It took a long time to pound 
the idea into her head,’ continued the superin- 
tendent, ‘ but when this grade of woman once 
absorbs the idea, she holds it. She is too stupid 
to vary. She seems to have no other thought to 
distract her. She is as sure as a machine. For 
much of our work this woman is the kind we 
want. Her mind is all on the table.’ ” — 
Stanley Cobb. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


ForRMATION OF PoisoNoUS GASES BY CER- 
TAIN Forms or GaAs-Firep WatTER HEATERS. 
E. P. Schoch. Abstracted as follows from Am. 
Gas Assn. Month., 1921, vol. 3, pp. 181-142, in 
Chem. Abstr., May 10, 1921, 15, No. 9, 1386. — 
“It is shown that gas-fired water heaters in 
which the flames touch the water vessels may 
produce enough poisonous gas to be harmful 
and even fatal. Hence such heaters should 
never be installed and operated without being 
connected to a flue. Experiments were made on 
a type of instantaneous water heater, as is often 
used in bathrooms, where the flame touches 
extensively upon the metal surface and is 
cooled thereby below the ignition points of the 


gases, thus allowing them to escape unburned. 
The amount of CO formed is somewhat propor- 
tional to the areas touched by the flames. The 
rate of formation of CO is increased also by the 
variation in the draft of the heater, and by the 
increase in supersaturation of the air with mois- 
ture.” 


Hemato-Resprratory Functions. XII. 
RESPIRATION AND BLoop ALKALI DURING CAR- 
BON Monoxip Aspuyxia. H. W. Haggard and 
Y. Henderson. Abstracted as follows from 
Jour. Biol. Chem., July, 1921, 47, No. 2, 421, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 13, 1921, 77, No. 7, 
574. — “Carbon monoxid asphyxia, Haggard 




































.yd Henderson state, induces, not acidosis, but 
Jkalosis. The lowering of blood alkali is due to 
‘he acapnial, not the acidotic, process. The 
,noxemia induces excessive breathing (up to 
300 per cent. or more), and the decrease of 
blood alkali is an attempt at compensation. 
Che rate of oxygen consumption is scarcely, if 
+ all, decreased until death is imminent, but 


‘he respiratory quotient may be more than 
doubled. After section of the vagi, on the con- 
‘rarv, anoxemia due to carbon monoxid causes 
no overbreathing, and no distinct lowering of 
blood alkali, even up to death. This fact ap- 
nears to be a decisive demonstration that oxy- 
ven deficiency itself does not directly cause in 
the tissue and blood an increased production of 
organic acids.” — C. K. Drinker. 


T.N.T. PoIsonInG AND THE Fate or T.N.T. 
iv THE ANtMAL Bopy. Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Special Report Series No..58, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, London, 1921. — This report con- 
tains a paper by W. J. O'Donovan approaching 
the subject from the historical, technical, ad- 
ministrative, and clinical aspects, as well as 
papers on the pharmacology of experimental 
T.N.T. poisoning, on the metabolism and fate 
of T.N.T. in the animal body, and on the path- 
ological changes produced by T.N.T. in animals 
experimentally poisoned and in the human vic- 
tims of factory poisoning. — M. C. Shorley. 


AcutE NiITROBENZOL POISONING: STUDIES 
ON Bioop In Two Cases. R. F. Loeb, A. V. 
Bock, and R. Fitz. Abstracted as follows from 
Am. Jour. Med. Se., April, 1921, 161, No. 4, 
539, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 20, 1921, 77, 
No. 8, 643. — “Two young men bought six 
bottles of Jamaica ginger from a stranger. Both 
agreed that this ginger did not taste like ordi- 
nary ginger but was drinkable, so that they par- 
took freely of it. On subsequent analysis the 
liquid was found to contain a high percentage of 
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nitrobenzol. In about three hours after begin- 
ning on the first bottle one man began to have 
generalized headache, nausea and blurring of 
vision. He thought that he fell on the sidewalk 
and remembered nothing further until he woke 
up in the hospital. The other man, at about the 
same time, began to feel dizzy and nauseated. 
He did not lose consciousness but came to the 
hospital with his friend. At entry both men 
were of a steel gray-blue color, the unconscious 
man looking particularly dead while his com- 
panion was of a ghastly color but in reasonably 
good shape. There was nothing else especially 
notable except that neither man excreted any 
urine for at least hours after entry into the hos- 
pital. The stomachs of both men were washed 
out at once. The sicker man was bled 100 c.c of 
blood and transfused with 600 c.c. of normal 
blood. In the middle of transfusion he sud- 
denly woke up and appeared normal. The 
second man was also transfused, with less dra- 
matic effect. Both men, however, felt perfectly 
well on the following day and made normal re- 
coveries except that the more seriously poi- 
soned man developed a mild, uncomplicated 
pneumonia. The oxygen capacity of both 
bloods on the first observation was markedly 
reduced, in one case being only 6.2 volumes per 
cent. The total hemoglobin was not reduced. 
The fact that methemoglobin was not detected 
by spectroscopic examination suggests that a 
large proportion of the hemoglobin was changed 
to Filehne’s nitrobenzol hemoglobin. This com- 
bination, in turn, was an easily destroyed com- 
pound as demonstrated by the blood analysis 
made twenty-four hours later. By this time the 
appearance of both patients was much more 
nearly normal and the bloods showed no dim- 
inution in their total hemoglobin, oxyhemo- 
globin or oxygen capacity. Leukocytosis de- 
veloped in one case. The high-colored, almost 
black, urine excreted by these patients was 
probably due to para-amido-phenol.” — C. K. 
Drinker. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


PNEUMATIC SySTEMS FOR REMOVAL oF Dust. 
I’. C. Allen, Jr. Safety Engin., May, 1921, 41, 
No. 5, 226-228. — Dust is noxious, dangerous, 
valuable, and its removal is imperative for eco- 
nomic as well as hygienic reasons. The means 
of removal are: (1) by brooms; (2) washed 


away with a stream of water; (3) blown by a 
blast of air (compressed air); and (4) drawn 
into a duct or conduit by an inflowing air cur- 
rent of suction. The fourth method is the ideal 
and correct one. Its uses and advantages are 
briefly described. — M. Dent. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


STUDIES ON TuBERcuLOUS INrecTIon. VIII. 
SPONTANEOUS PNEUMOKONIOSIS IN THE GUINEA 
Pic. Henry Stuart Willis. Am. Rev. Tuber., 
May, 1921, 5, No. 3, 189-215. — The following 
summary is given: “1. There are anatomic 
differences between the lungs of old and those 
of young guinea pigs. These differences concern 
themselves chiefly with a larger amount of 
lymphoid tissue in the older animals. The in- 
crease in the amount of this tissue apparently 
parallels the increase in age and in dust content. 

“2. Spontaneous pneumokoniosis occurs in 
guinea pigs that have lived a cage life for a year 


or longer. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


How ro TREAT SKIN AFFECTIONS OF Em- 
PLOYEES. Walter C. Allen. Indust. Manage- 
ment, March 1, 1921, 61, No. 5, 180-181. — 
‘Furunculosis from contaminated oils and 
cutting mixtures is widespread in the industrial 
world. . . . and workers whose hands and 
arms tend to chap are more liable to these in- 
fections than others.” To combat cases of 
furunculosis the author suggests the following 
steps: 

1. Fractional centrifugation, sedimentation 
and sterilization of all used lubrication and 
cutting oils intended for re-use. 

2. Educating the employees in order to pre- 
vent spitting into the oils, and to reduce infec- 
tion through cleanliness. 

3. Provide spittoons, individual towels, and 
waste and wipe rags. 

4. Good washroom facilities. 

5. An emollient skin protective to be ap- 
plied before going to work. 

6. A laundry service to provide clean jackets. 

7. Dispensary service. — M. C. Shorley. 


THe PREVENTION OF SKIN TROUBLES FROM 
CuTtTinGc O1Lts aNp Emutsions. Nat. Safety 
Council, Safe Practices No. 44, 1921, pp. 8. — 
Cutting oils and emulsions are used in the 
process of cutting metal, and are usually a mix- 
ture of oils. Lard oil, formerly the standard, 
is now seldom used in a pure state, but is 
generally mixed with mineral oils or replaced by 
other oils. From the use of these oils a trouble- 


“3. The pigment is laid down under thy 
pleura in spots and lines which mark off the 
secondary lobules. It is also found in the wal}. 
of bronchi and blood vessels, in lymph nodes 
and lymph masses throughout the lung. In the 
tracheobronchial nodes it is present in con- 
siderable quantity. Practically all of the dust 
is intracellular. 

“4. Lymphatics transport the dust cells but 
these vessels on section usually appear empty. 

“5. A very slight fibrosis occurs in the tra- 
cheobronchial nodes, the pleura and the walls of 
alveoli that are in the regions of the dust de- 
posits.’ — C. Kk. Drinker. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


some skin affection, taking the form of black- 
heads, pimples, or boils, is sometimes induced, 
although some men may work for years and 
have no serious effects. Men with abundant 
hair on the arms and those with dry skin are 
more liable to the affection. 

Recent investigations made by E. F. Hough- 
ton and Company show that mineral oils 
treated with sulphuric acid have certain ingre- 
dients (principally the organically combined 
hydro-carbon sulphonates) which lodge in the 
pores and hair pockets and irritate the lining 
cells, but that these may not be the only chem- 
ical irritants in a mineral oil. The oils of the 
paraffin series possess irritating properties, and 
animal and vegetable oils that have a high per- 
centage of free fatty acids are also irritating 
to the skin. The cutting oils and pastes are 
usually free from germs when they come from 
the manufacturer, but are likely to become con- 
taminated in use, although more often the 
germs concerned in the skin affection are, prob- 
ably, on the skin. Another factor in causing the 
trouble is the scratching of the skin by meta! 
chips and particles, and especially by the habit 
among mechanics of using waste to rub the 
hands and arms. 

There are three rules for prevention: (1) Use 
a cutting medium with a mineral oil content 
free from irritants. (2) Keep the cutting fluid 
clean by filtration and sterilization. (3) En- 
courage personal cleanliness and hygiene. Oils 
of vegetable or animal origin used with mineral! 
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oil should be selected with care, and those con- 
taining irritating properties should be avoided 
as far as possible. Mineral oils can now be ob- 
tained free, or nearly free, from chemical irri- 
tants. Cutting oils that are used more than 
once should be filtered and sterilized. Filtration 
is done by running the oil into a filter cabinet, 
and the best method of sterilizing is to heat to a 
temperature of 140° or 180°F. for a period of 
from twenty-five minutes to one hour. Germi- 
cides cannot be relied upon to keep the fluid in 
safe condition. 

Personal cleanliness is very important, and it 
may be said that a clean unbroken skin never 
hecomes infected. Proper washing facilities, 
with plenty of hot water, soap (preferably 
liquid or powdered soap), brushes and towels, 
should be provided. Hard, stiff brushes are to 
be avoided. Oil should not be wiped off the 
arms but bathed away in flowing water. To 
prevent chapping lanolin, vaseline, or similar 
ointment should be used. -Gloves and oil cloth 
armlets are helpful in keeping out the oil and 
fine metal particles. Cuts and abrasions 
should be attended to, and susceptible men 
should be transferred to other work. 

Mild affections may be cured by frequent 
washing with soap and hot water, and dusting 
the arms with a powder of equal parts of zinc 
oxide and starch is good. Dusting the arms 
with the powder before going to work is some- 
times practiced as a preventive measure. 

Diagrams of filtering and sterilizing appa- 
ratus are shown, and plates illustrating forms of 
the affection. There is a description of methods 
of properly installing circulating systems for oil, 
and the rules of the United States Public 
Health Service for preventing the skin affec- 
tions discussed in the article are given. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


PyreTHRUM Dermatitis. A RecorpD OF THE 
OCCURRENCE OF OccUPATIONAL DERMATOSES 
AMONG WoRKERS IN THE PyreETHRUM INDUS- 
TRY. Carey P. McCord, C. H. Kilker, and 
Dorothy K. Minster. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Aug. 6, 1921, 77, No. 6, 448-449. — The au- 
thors summarize as follows: “‘An occupational 
dermatitis has been found to occur among the 
workers engaged in the manufacture of pyre- 
thrum insect powder. Chemical analyses of 
pyrethrum have established various constit- 
uents having irritant properties. The lesions 
noted are, essentially, various forms of derma- 
titis venenata. They are of mild severity and 





quickly disappear under ordinary treatment. 
Re-exposure frequently leads to the re-occur- 
rence of the disease. This dermatitis may be 
prevented by the introduction of trade proc- 
esses that eliminate the necessity of exposure 
of workers to pyrethrum dust and powder.”” — 


C. K. Drinker. 


A Case or Dermatitis Dur To ASPARAGUS. 
C. Brenning. Abstracted as follows from 
Dermat. Wehnschr., Oct., 1920, Vol. 71, 851, in 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., May, 1921, 3, No. 
5, 667. — “The author reports the case of a 
patient who suddenly became sensitized to 
asparagus after having worked with it for eight 
years. A dermatitis was produced on the arms 
which after healing was experimentally repro- 
duced by application of asparagus.” — M. 
Dent. 


Waar Constitutes INpustriaL BLInp- 
NESS? Edward Stieren. Nation’s Health, June 
15, 1921, 3, No. 6, 369-370. — The erroneous 
idea prevails that the fractions used by ophthal- 
mologists everywhere represent loss of vision. 
Visual acuity of 20/30, for example, does not 
represent a loss of one-third of vision, but a loss 
of 5 per cent. An acuity of 20/40 means 10 per 
cent. loss of vision, and so on until we reach 
20/220 when we have industrial blindness. 
That is, an eye incapable of reading the 220 
foot line at 20 feet is blind in the sense that it is 
not fit to do any kind of work. The most equi- 
table adjustment of compensation would seem 
to be to use the percentage basis thus indicated 
and make payments definitely proportional to 
the actual degree of loss of vision. —G. E. 
Partridge. 


SUPERFICIAL INJURIES TO THE EYE IN IN- 
pustry. Ernest F. Hoyer. Am. Jour. Nursing, 
May, 1921, 21, No. 8, 530-532. — Statistics of 
the State Board of Labor and Industries in 
Massachusetts show that more than 6,000 
‘ases of injuries to the eyes have been reported 
during one year. An important rule for nurses 
is that “‘all injuries to the eye are serious.”” The 
distinction between major and minor injuries is 
not applied to the eye, and if an injured eye is 
treated by an unskilled person, disastrous re- 
sults may follow. 

Four kinds of superficial affections of the eye 
are mentioned and simple treatment explained. 
These are: foreign body in the eye; conjunctivi- 
tis; burns and scalds of the eye; electric ophthal- 
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mia. The treatment for foreign body in the 
eye is: cleanse with boric acid solution, one or 
two drops of cocaine solution, evert the upper 
lid, remove the foreign body with a small piece 
of cotton wound on a wooden applicator. Ap- 
ply a drop or two of 10 per cent. solution of 
argvrol. Particles lying loose in the conjunc- 
tiva or on the cornea are easily removed with a 
sterilized platinum wire loop fixed to a handle. 
Conjunctivitis is treated with a 25 per cent. 
solution of argyrol, followed by irrigation with 
boric acid solution. The treatment is given 
three or four times a day. Care should be taken 
to instruct patients so that they will not infect 
others. Burns require boric solution, and a 
drop of 2 per cent. solution of cocaine in castor 
oil or Nujol. Then as later treatment 2 per 
cent. picric acid ointment, preceded by a drop 
of cocaine two or three times a day, should be 
used. Electric ophthalmia is very common 
where electric welding is done. There is severe 
pain in the eyes, swelling of lids, and burning 
sensation. ‘The treatment consists of saline 
solution and relief with cocaine solution. After- 
wards colored glasses should be worn. 

‘* All kinds of safety eve protectors are in use, 
but the perfect protector — one that does not 
cut off too much light, is strong, and does not 
rust, does not press the face and heat the eve 
has up to the present time not been invented.”’ 
Men will often prefer to take risks rather than 
wear something uncomfortable, and even after 
an accident will accept the risk again. An edu- 
cational campaign would help to produce better 





co-ordination between safety committee and 
workingman and better understanding betwee), 
employer and employee. — G. E. Partridge. 


THe Economic Aspect 1x Eye Inyvries: 
A PLEA FoR Earty Treatment. T. Liste; 
Llewellyn. Brit. Med. Jour., Jan. 22, 1921, 1. 
No. 3134, 118-120. — This paper is based on an 
analysis of the total accident claims on North 
Staffordshire coal and iron owners for the past 
two years. The author takes as proof for his 
argument 163 eye cases, in which incapacity 
lasted four weeks or more and compensation 
claims were made. If these men had had the 
foreign bodies removed immediately after the 
injury much needless waste would have been 
avoided. 

The author summarizes as follows: “‘ What is 
the position of the workman and employer at 
the end of the period under review? 

* Workmen. — Forty-four men have lost the 
use of one eye and nineteen have developed 
nystagmus. 


‘Settled for lump sum................ 19 
~~ Wu@umae (00s C0008. ow 55 es ea es 98 
Tt ME, av S fa ne wae RK 1] 
ES od 300 wee oon ko poe ok Ree 35 
‘Time lost at five turns a week 17,250 shifts. 
* Employer. 


‘Loss of output corresponding to time lost by 
workmen. 

‘Expenditure in compensation, £8,286. 

Liability of sixty-eight unsettled cases.”> — 
M. Dent. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENT-PREVENTING Epucation. H. H. 
Herdman. Survey, May 28, 1921, 46, No. 9, 
274-275. — During the nineteen months when 
the country was at war 50,150 American sol- 
diers were killed and 200,000 wounded; and 
during the same period 126,000 Americans were 
killed pursuing the arts of peace, and 2,000,000 
were wounded. In the city of Portland, Oregon, 
there were, in 1920, 10,038 traffic accidents and 
in the logging industry for a two-year period 
ending in June, 1920 there were 4,245 lost-time 
accidents. 

The Oregon and Columbia Basin Division of 
the National Safety Council is co-operating 
with the state school department in a plan for 
accident-preventing education to be conducted 
as a part of the state curriculum, the intention 


being to co-ordinate the work with the subject 


of civies, which extends from the primary grade 
through the eighth grade. A course has been 
prepared by a committee of five teachers, which 
will emphasize the positive aspects of the sub- 
ject. — G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ORGANIZATION. Nat. 
Safety Council, Safe Practices No. 42, March 
7, 1921, pp. 16. — The first five pages of this 
pamphlet contain the essentials of successful 
accident prevention; the remainder details sug- 
gestions for the safety engineer, the various 


safety committees, and the foremen.— M. Dent. 


SaArety ProspiemMs or Topay. An Interview 
with W. E. Worth. Nat. Safety News, June, 
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1921, 3, No. 16, 3-4. — The two big problems 
of the safety man today are: (1) convincing the 
management that safety work should be con- 
tinued without interruption; and (2) maintain- 
ing and improving the safety morale of em- 
ployees. 

The cry today in business is economy. Op- 
erating departments have been cut and inves- 
tigations made into the running of the plant 
with an eye to economy. If the safety depart- 
ment hasbeen unprofitable and badly organized, 
it. too, should be cut. But the careful, intelli- 
gent manager should remember that an acci- 
dent now is a more expensive proposition than 
the same accident when his plant was running 
full blast. And at present, when men do several 
kinds of work besides their regular job, the pos- 
sibility of accidents is far greater. 

The present slack period gives opportunities 
to make physical improvements for accident 
prevention and to re-establish the personal 
touch with the men which has disappeared in 
recent years. The safety man must keep the 
employee from worrying about losing his job, 
for a man who is worried and absent-minded is 
prone to accidents. 

“The industrial manager who discontinues or 
suspends his safety work must realize that his 
failure to ‘ carry on’ is not only poor business, 
so far as his own property is concerned, but a 
detriment to the movement as a whole and to 
the thousands of other employers who have 
faith in it.”” — M. C. Shorley. 


SAFETY IN RELATION TO ELEctTRICAL Ap- 

PLIANCES. Dana Pierce. Safety Engin., May, 
1921, 41, No. 5, 206-212. — Electricity may 
cause accidents in two ways — by shock and by 
burns; to these may be added the hazards of a 
mechanical nature. For protection against 
shock current-carrying parts should be insu- 
lated, appliances should be grounded, as should 
also the enclosure frames and non-current 
carrying metal parts of equipment. Some rules 
are given for this sort of protection. 
_ Enclosing apparatus in tight cases, isolating 
it, providing goggles and protective clothing are 
advised for protection against burns. The 
hazards of a mechanical nature are: explosions 
of fuses, gas or dust explosion, moving parts of a 
controller, phase reversal, unexpected starting, 
over-speed, lack of emergency stop at point of 
operation, over-travel, failure of power, and 
over-loaded current. 
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Electricity can be made safe. New inventions 
should be followed and applied in safeguarding. 


—R. M. Thomson. 


DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT AS SAFETY FIELD. 
Safety Engin., June, 1921, 41, No. 6, 283-284. 
— ‘To secure the safe and proper construction 
of dehydrating plants, the following advice is 
given: ‘ The dehydrator proper should be built 
of incombustible material — either brick, con- 
crete or interlocking tile. The shed or structure 
built over the dehydrator may be of frame, but 
it should be open, substantially built, and prop- 
erly insulated from the dehydrator. 

***All air carriers from the furnace, if this sys- 
tem is used, should be of incombustible ma- 
terial. The heating apparatus should be also of 
such material that it will easily transmit the 
heat to the surrounding air, and yet will per- 
manently separate the open flame from the air 
used in the dehydrator. This rule is of primary 
importance. Where oil is the fuel, sumps in 
front of the furnaces should be avoided if grav- 
ity fuel feed is used. 

***All electric wiring should be in conduit. 
‘ans, when of the blower type, should be pro- 
tected by a wire mesh screen that will prevent 
entrance of sparks into the air chamber. 

‘***Precautions should be taken to have a 
simple and easily manipulated heat control de- 
vice which shall be at all times under the ob- 
servation of the employee whose duty it is to 
control the air drafts. This, of course, is as es- 
sential to the proper preparation of the product 
as it is for fire prevention.’ ’’ — M. Dent. 





DANGERS FROM PuULvERIZED Coa. Ab- 
stracted from U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investiga- 
tions, 1921, in Factory, July, 1921, 27, No. 1, 
76, 78. — “Since the introduction of pulverized 
coal as a substitute fuel for natural gas in the 
various types of heating furnaces used in steel 
mills, a number of fires and explosions have 
occurred, resulting in loss of life and property.” 
It is recommended that storage bins for pulver- 
ized coal should not be placed in any position 
where they may become heated; that pulver- 
ized coal should not be delivered to bins at a 
high temperature; and that, if a plant has been 
shut down for a few days, coal should not be 
delivered fom the storage bins to the place of 
consumption until an examination is made to 
find out whether the coal has become heated to 
such a point that it will ignite when brought in 
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contact with a current or blast of air. — M. C. 
Shorley. 


Tests or Miners’ FLAME SArety LAMps IN 
GasEous, Coat-Dust-LADEN ATMOSPHERES. 
L. C. Ilsley and A. B. Hooker. Abstracted as 
follows from U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investiga- 
tions, No. 2199, 1920, in Chem. Abstr., May 20, 
1921, 15, No. 10, 1424. — ** Coal dust powdered 
to 200-mesh was added to the methane-laden 





atmosphere of the special gallery at the Pitts. 
burgh Station and its effect on various types of 
safety lamps noted. Thirteen failures from a 
total of 50 tests with unbonneted lamps oc- 
curred, 2 of which were caused by the presence 
of coal dust. The authors conclude that un- 
bonneted lamps are less safe in atmospheres 
containing the dust, and future tests of flame 
lamps are to include a certain proportion made 
in dusty atmospheres.” 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Focal INrections AS AFFECTING TRIVIAL 
Injuries. C. D. Selby. Mod. Med., April, 
1921, 3, No. 4, 229-230. — Trivial injuries are 
likely to be affected by focal infections, and the 
relation of infection to these slight injuries pre- 
sents problems in connection with compensa- 
tion that need to be considered. We should 
know what kinds of trivial injuries are most 
likely to be followed by infection of focal origin, 
and when injuries of this type occur, foci of in- 
fection should be looked for and eradicated. 
Questions of the validity of claims for compen- 
sation for disabilities due to metastatic infec- 
tion, said to be caused by injuries in them- 
selves not disabling, are often puzzling; but if 
the injury is proved, the pathology of the af- 
fected part definite, and the existence of the 
focus of infection established, the validity of the 
claim has presumption in its favor. 

The most common kinds of slight injury in 
which metastatic infections are to be expected 
are: (1) simple fracture of a terminal phalanx; 
(2) contusion of the end of a digit; (3) sprain, 
particularly of the knee, wrist, ankle, elbow, 
shoulder and hip joints; (4) strain, especially of 
the back, deltoid and gluteus muscles. All 
joint injuries and all contusions of the muscles 
except very trivial ones, therefore, require pre- 
cautions. The mouth should be examined for 
bad teeth, the tonsils inspected, the sinuses ex- 
amined, and the history should be taken for 
evidence of focal infection, including chronic 
intestinal intoxication and genito-urinal infec- 
tion, for which laboratory tests should be made, 
if necessary. If foci are discovered, they should 


‘ 


be removed, if possible. — G. E. Partridge. 


SrupiEs IN Wounp Inrection. S. R. Doug- 
las, A. Fleming, and L. Colebrook. Med. Re- 
search Council, Special Report Series No. 57, 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1920, pp. 59. 


— This pamphlet is divided into thee parts: 
first, a statement of the nature of the cases 
treated, metheds of treatment employed, and 
some of the conclusions arrived at; second, a 
detailed account of the characteristics of the 
various bacteria isolated from the wounds; and 
third, experimental work bearing upon the ac- 
tion of certain antiseptics in infected wounds. 
The authors summarize the results of their ex- 
perimental work as follows: 

“1. Two simple cup-shaped wounds have 
served us as test tubes by means of which the 
action of certain antiseptics and of hypertonic 
salt solution — as well as the reactions of the 
tissues to these substances — could be studied 
in vivo. 

“2. The application of eusol, Dakin’s solu- 
tion, and solutions of chloramine T to these 
wounds, in such a manner as to give the anti- 
septic the best possible chance of exercising its 
bactericidal effect, caused no appreciable reduc- 
tion in the bacterial flora of the wounds. Owing 
to technical difficulties, the analogous exper!- 
ment with flavine did not give a clear result, 
but it can be said that nothing like a complete 
bactericidal effect was obtained. 

“3. The effective strength of eusol and 
Dakin’s solution is very rapidly dissipated by 
contact with the tissues when applied even to a 
perfectly clean wound. Within ten minutes 
their hypochlorite concentration is reduced by 
at least 80 per cent. and their bactericidal value 
has become practically nil. Very much the 
same applies to chloramine T. (It is probable 
that a still greater loss of strength would have 
been recorded if these antiseptics had been ap- 
plied to wounds in which there was a large 
accumulation of leucocytes, a condition which 
frequently obtains in surgical practice and, 
especially, when Carrel’s system of intermit- 
tent irrigation is employed.) 




















“Tn the case of flavine a similar but slower re- 
duction in strength occurs as the dye becomes 
-ombined with the tissues of the wounds; and in 
this case — as with all other dyes tested — a 
further serious loss of effective strength occurs 
through fixation of the dye by the cotton and 
other fabrics which are habitually employed for 
dressing wounds. 

“4 Tn view of these serious drains upon the 
effective strength of antiseptics in a wound, the 
question naturally arose — Is there a sufficient 
mount of the antiseptic agent left in the wound 
to exercise a bactericidal effect? This problem 
was investigated by determining the effect of 
various strengths of antiseptic solutions upon 
bacteria suspended in serum. In the case of 
eusol and Dakin’s solution it was found that 
a hypochlorite concentration, comparable to 
that which remains in a wound 5 minutes after 
its application, was not only incapable of re- 
straining the growth of microbes in serum but 
actually stimulated the growth of certain types 
to a very marked degree. In the case of flavine, 
concentrations of 1 in 4,000 to 1 in 16,000 were 
found to be necessary to inhibit the growth of 
Staphylococcus, according to the number of 
cocci employed for the test — and it appears 
unlikely that such concentrations as this remain 
active in the wound for any length of time 
after the application of a 1 in 1,000 solution. 

“The stimulation of microbic growth in 
serum was not confined to the hypochlorite 
solutions, being demonstrated also with car- 
holic acid, iodine, chloramine T, and malachite 
green solutions. It did not occur equally with 
all bacteria. 

‘5. In Section 9 it is shown that all the 
antiseptics in use have a destructive action on 
the leucocytes, and this destructive action oc- 
curs in a lower concentration than is necessary 
for a lethal action on the bacteria. Wright, 
'leming, and Colebrook have demonstrated the 
very striking bactericidal efficiency of leuco- 
cytes when provided with the requisite condi- 
tions for their functioning. In the cavity of a 
wound to which an antiseptic has been applied 
such leucoeytic destruction of microbes will be 
put out of action for a time varying with the 
rate of dissipation of the antiseptic, and in this 
Way it may again happen that the balance of 
advantage, following the employment of such 
an agent, will be with the bacteria rather than 
the patient. 

“6. It has been suggested that certain anti- 
sceptics, although incapable of exerting a di- 
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rectly bactericidal effect in the wound, may yet 
contribute something indirectly to the anti- 
bacterial processes by provoking a physiological 
reaction on the part of the tissues. It has also 
been stated as a fact of clinical observation that 
the separation of sloughs in infected wounds is 
hastened by the use of Dakin’s solution. In 
this connection our experiments showed that 
the application of hypochlorite solutions re- 
sulted in an increased exudation of lymph 
which sometimes lasted over a period of several 
hours — and also that this lymph differed from 
that normally passing into the wound in that its 
antitryptic power was much reduced. This 
latter result may help to explain how the anti- 
septic has promoted (sic) the separation of 
sloughs. In our experiments — which were 
done with clean wounds — its application led 
merely to a diminution of the antitryptic 
power of the exuded lymph (presumably by dis- 
integration of leucocytes), but in a foul wound 
full of dead leucocytes, it is probable that the 
same process would make the discharges ac- 
tively tryptic, or increase the amount of tryptic 
ferment already liberated in the wound, and 
thus lead to the digestion of sloughs. 

“In a wound already free from sloughs, on 
the other hand, 1t would seem that no useful 
purpose can be served by the increased flow of 
lymph of reduced antitryptic power obtaited 
by this means. Wright has shown that what is 
required in such a wound is not so much a flow 
of lymph as an abundant emigration of leuco- 
cytes and the maintenance of optimum con- 
ditions for their functioning. The use of anti- 
septic solutions Is directly opposed to these aims. 

“7. The effects of introducing hypertonic 
salt solution into a wound were studied and 
found to be as follows: 

**(a) An immediate and marked increase in 
the exudation occurring into the wound cavity, 
this increase being greater than that obtained 
by the irritant action of any antiseptic solution. 

‘*(h) The exudate so obtained did not con- 
sist merely of watery fluid, as had been some- 
times alleged, but was rich in albuminous sub- 
stances. 

“(c) The emigration of leucocytes into the 
wound was suspended for a time but gradually 
returned to normal as the sodium chloride con- 
centration of the fluid fell away. An abundant 
emigration of leucocytes took place when the 
wound contained physiological salt solution. 

“These findings agree in every particular 
with the results of experiments in vitro pub- 
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lished by Wright in the early days of the war. 
He also demonstrated very clearly that the dis- 
integrative action of 5 per cent. salt solution 
upon the leucocytes of pus led to a liberation of 
tryptic ferment, and upon this basis advocated 
the frequent application of the solution in the 
treatment of slough-covered wounds. 

“Wright’s work, together with the series of 
experiments here described, enables us to piece 
together the cycle of events occurring after the 
instillation of 5 per cent. salt solution into a 
wound, somewhat as follows: 

“First 20 minutes. Rapid exudation of 
lymph; liberation of tryptic ferment by disin- 
tegration of leucocytes present on the surface of 
the wound, in sloughs, and free in the pus (this 
ferment, however, will not be able to exert its 
full digestive effect until the salt concentration 
has fallen considerably); emigration of fresh 
leucocytes almost entirely suppressed; con- 
centration of the salt solution falling roughly to 
one-half its original content. 

“Second 20 minutes. Less rapid exudation of 
lymph, but the antitryptic power has been abol- 
ished owing to the disintegration of leucocytes 
by the salt solution, which has now diffused into 
the walls of the wound; digestion of sloughs by 
the tryptic ferment in the cavity of the wound 
becoming very active; emigration of leucocytes 
recommencing; concentration of salt solution 
falling further — to 1.5 or 2 per cent. 

“Third 20 minutes. Exudation again less 
abundant but still more than normal owing to 
the high sodium chloride content of the tissues; 
lymph distinctly tryptic; digestion of sloughs 
proceeding at maximal rate; emigration of leu- 
cocytes becoming more abundant; concentra- 
tion of salt solution nearing the isotonic level. 

“Second hour. Little change in rate of exu- 
dation — the lymph less tryptic or becoming 
slightly antitryptic; digestion of sloughs con- 
tinuing but not quite so actively as before; emi- 
gration of leucocytes at normal rate and some 
of them undergoing natural disintegration, so 
reinforcing slightly the tryptic ferment. As the 
wound becomes progressively cleaner the se- 
rous exudate will tend to have a greater anti- 
tryptic value and will, therefore, be enabled to 
exert its antibacterial properties upon any 
sero-saprophytic bacteria that may be present.” 


— M. C. Shorley. 


THe TREATMENT OF AcID AND ALK\;; 

Burns. A. K. Smith. Mod. Med., April, 1921. 
3, No. 4, 232-233. — Strong caustics, when ap 
plied to the skin, immediately unite with jt. 
killing the tissues to a depth proportionate {o 
the strength and quantity of the caustic, and 
the wounds they cause are conveniently classi- 
fied in the same manner as true burns. First sic| 
must be immediate, and probably the most 
raluable treatment is the shower bath, which 
should be used before any attempt is made to 
remove clothing, in an effort to put a large yol- 
ume of water between the caustic soaked cloth- 
ing and the skin. Then a saturated solution of 
bicarbonate of soda is to be used in the case of 
an acid burn, and a 2 per cent. solution of 
acetic acid when the injury is caused by an 
alkali. 

Directions are given for the treatment of in- 
juries of each degree, for shock, and for injuries 
to the eye by caustics. — G. E. Partridge. 


MuscuLaturE OF Foor aAnp its TrREear- 
MENT BY Evectriciry. G. M. Levick. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Jour. Orthop. Surg., 
July, 1921, 3, No. 7, 317, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Aug. 13, 1921, 77, No. 7, 575. — 
“Little describes a method of electrical treat- 
ment of the foot which is recommended as a 
preliminary to voluntary exercise, as insepa- 
rable from the satisfactory treatment of flat 
foot. Often it is extremely difficult or impos- 
sible to redevelop the small muscles by volun- 
tary exercise alone. This applies especially to 
those cases that have been repostured by sur- 
gical methods, so that they are suddenly relaxed 
after a long period of overstretching with its 
accompanying atony.”’ — C. K. Drinker. 


OccuPpATIONAL Derormity or Hanp. A: 
Pichler. Abstracted as follows from Mitt. a. d. 
Grenzgeb. d. Med. u. Chir., 1921, 33, No. 3, 
249, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 16, 1921, 77, 
No. 3, 239. — ‘‘Pichler refers to the slanting 
outward of the fingers in persons who have done 
much hard work. This shape of the hand 1s 
common with old articular rheumatism and in 
gout, but manual labor, such as carpenter work, 


is liable to induce it in the healthy.” —C. 4 
Drinker. 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


RELATION OF PostuRE TO INDUSTRIAL 
iicattu. Edith Hilles. Nation’s Health, June 
15. 1921, 3, No. 6, 339-343. — Manufacturers 
ave just beginning to understand that a com- 
‘ortable position at work saves energy units and 
eans increased efficiency in production. The 
sood chair alone, however, does not assure 
vood posture. The bench, the chair, foot rest, 
place for supplies and place for finished work 
must all be carefully adjusted. 

The New York State Industrial Commission 
vives a general summary of the principles of 
correct seating as follows: “‘A seat, broad and 
not too deep, slightly saddle shaped, and with 
the front edge rounded; the feet resting com- 
fortably on the floor or on a broad foot rest at- 
tached to the floor or bench; the bench at a 
height to allow plenty of room for the knees be- 
tween the top of the seat and under side of the 
bench; no brace or other obstruction interfer- 
ing with a comfortable position of the feet and 
legs; a back rest supporting the small of the 
back and not extending up far enough to inter- 
fere with free movement of the arms; supplies 
arranged so that no excessive reach is involved 
in the work. If an operator is able to rest her- 
self by changing her position at work occasion- 
ally, a great deal of unnecessary fatigue can be 
avoided. For many operations, the thing to do 
is to begin by raising the bench and chair high 
enough to allow the operator to work sitting or 
standing.” 

The best material for a chair seat is wood. 
Cane seats become saggy, and metal seats are 
too hard or are made with sharp: edges. The 
best depth and tilt for the seat depend upon the 
nature of the work, as does also the type of 
back. In general, backs are recommended, and 
the American Posture League maintains that 
there should be an open space about 7 inches 
trom the seat floor before the back rest begins. 
here should be a support at the small of the 
back at least 2} inches wide and slightly curved. 
Chere is a difference of opinion as to whether 
adjustable chairs are better or whether chairs 
should be constructed in different heights and 
sizes, and again, as to whether a chair should be 
nvide so that the worker himself may adjust it, 
or so that it can be changed only by a shop me- 
Cianic, Foot rests should always be provided if 
the feet cannot rest comfortably on the floor, 
and should be adjustable and attached to the 


floor or the bench, not to the chair. Another 
problem is the sitting-standing bench. The 
height of such benches, shown in the report of 
the New York State Industrial Commission on 
Industrial Posture and Seating varies from 33 
to 37 inches. From 6 to 10 inches should be 
left between the under side of the bench and the 
seat. 

An account is given of a standardized work 
place adopted in a rubber overshoe plant, and a 
description of the standards for good posture 
adopted by the California Industrial Welfare 
Commission is included as follows: ‘As far as, 
and to whatever extent, in the judgment of the 
commission, the nature of the work permits, 
the following provisions shall be effective; 
seats shall be provided at work tables or ma- 
chines for each and every woman or minor em- 
ployed, and such seats shall be kept so ad- 
justed to the work tables or machines that the 
position of the worker relative to the work 
shall be substantially the same whether seated 
or standing. Work tables, including cutting 
and canning tables and sorting belts, shall be of 
such dimensions and design that there are no 
physical impediments to efficient work in 
either a sitting or a standing position, and in- 
dividually adjustable foot rests shall be pro- 
vided. New installations are to be approved by 
the commission.” 

‘So little thought has been given to the prob- 
lem of posture in industry that at the present 
time almost any plant can go far in improving 
conditions by even the crudest attempt to plan 
the work place so that a fair chance for mini- 
mum posture standards is given the worker.”’ 

The article is illustrated by thirteen cuts. — 
G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL PostuRE AND SEATING. Edith 
Hilles and Wilhelmina Conger. N. Y. State 
Dept. Labor, Bur. Women in Industry, Bull. 
No. 104, April, 1921, pp. 56. — “Fatigue 
should be avoided like poison, because, in real- 
ity it is posion.”” The conclusions and recom- 
mendations for the avoidance of fatigue reached 
in this report are: 

“First: that posture must be varied. Con- 
tinuous sitting and continuous standing are 
both harmful. Ideally, conditions should allow 
the worker to vary his position at will, because 
of the rest and the enormous saving of energy 
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that comes from a change of position during 
working hours. 

“Second: that work conditions should be 
such that correct posture is possible (a) by pro- 
viding a physiologically good chair; (b) by in- 
suring a proper relationship of the different 
parts of the work place. 

‘There is no one chair that is best for all in- 
dustrial processes. To determine what chair is 
best for a particular process, the nature of the 
work to be done, the position of supplies and 
finished work, the equipment at hand, 7. e., the 
height of bench, chair, place for foot rest, etc., 
as well as the height of the individual worker — 
all these must be considered. To provide a 
good chair is not enough; the important thing is 
to bring all parts of the work place into the 
best possible relationship.”” — M. Dent. 


SEATS FOR WorKERS IN FACTORIES AND 
Worxksnops. Welfare Pamphlet, No. 6, Lon- 
don, 1920, pp. 16. — The provision of seats is 
recognized as an integral part of good welfare 
arrangements, and the Home Office is em- 
powered to deal with it. 

Three types of seats are in question: seats for 
work that can be done sitting; seats for oc- 
casional rest when work must be done standing; 
seats outside the workrooms for rest during in- 
tervals. The aim of every factory should be to 
have work done sitting when possible. When 
work cannot be done sitting, provision should 
be made for occasional resting. In one factory, 
in which five minutes’ rest was taken each 
hour in a certain operation, output showed no 
less than a 6.4 per cent. increase in every case, 
and in four of six cases, carefully estimated, the 
increase was over 10.9 per cent. 

Some general rules for the provision and con- 
struction of seats are laid down, but the most 
valuable part of the report consists of nineteen 
figures showing improved seating arrangements 
for various kinds of work, such as standard ma- 
chine chairs, swinging seat for press operators, 
adjustable seats, rolling seats, a chair with 
springs to absorb vibration, a seat for weavers, 
rest seats and foot rests, etc. —G. E. Partridge. 





INDUSTRIAL ErricteNcy AND Faticur. Ed- 
gar L. Collis. Jour. Roy. Sanitary Institute, 
Jan., 1921, 41, No. 3, 235-241. — The introduc- 
tion of power-driven machinery brought new 
problems into manufacturing. Up to now these 
problems have been concentrated in improving 
the machinery, while the human machine has 


been neglected. The object in view at preset ; . 
to attain and maintain efficiency and healt\; j) 
the human machine. Collis divides the mes. 
into two groups: the first concerned with fit} ing 
the worker to his work, and the second fitting 
the work to the worker. | 

Under the first are: (1) selection of workers. 
in order to prevent labor turnovers of from 10) 
to 400 per cent. and the enormous waste ip 
labor turnover to industry which has heey 
conservatively estimated at £16,000,000; (2) 
personal hygiene — a clean skin promotes effi- 
ciency and postpones fatigue; (3) ventilation. 
which should be contrived to maintain opti- 
mum conditions for each process; and (4) food 
supply. 

Under the second heading, fitting the work to 
the worker, are: (1) adapting height and shape 
of machinery to the man, instead of accepting 
the height and shape unquestioningly from the 
manufacturer; (2) correct seating and varied 
posture; (3) lighting; (4) study of hours of 
labor and when rest spells are most efficient. 

The author concludes as follows: “A right 
understanding of and attention to the human 
machine, its possibilities and reactions, its med- 
ical and psychological aspects, will increase 
well-being and contentment, increase effi- 
ciency and production, decrease chronic fatigue 
and discontent, and with them inefficiency and 
poverty.’ — M. C. Shorley. 


Is A Fatiagurt Test Possrpte? B. Muscio. 
Brit. Jour. Psychol., Vol. 12, Part 1, June, 
1921, 31-46. — In conclusion the author states: 

(1) An essential pre-condition of exper'- 
mentation designed to obtain a fatigue test 1s 
the knowledge that different degrees of fatigue 
are present at certain times. This knowledge 
can probably be obtained if it be accepted that 
fatigue tends to express itself in relatively poor 
output. It would then be necessary to develop 
a technique such that by it either (a) factors 
which interfere with this characteristic expres- 
sion of fatigue can be eliminated, or (6) the pres- 
ence of interfering factors can be known and 
their effects upon output precisely determined. 

“Tf this technique could be obtained we should 
possess in it a fatigue test, that is, a method by 
which it could be shown in what degree, if any, 
fatigue was present at given times, but we 
should not have a rapid and convenient fatigue 
test. 

“(2) Given any method by which we cat 
determine in what degree, if any, fatigue !s 
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resent at otstakin times, it is justifiable to ex- 
" yiment with the object of finding a rapid and 
ona fatigue test. We should proceed 

yvely by the method of trial and error, our 
object being to find some test that would 
rapidly yield at any time a characteristic result 
‘{ a given degree of fatigue were present. The 
only suggested tests that could possibly yield 
sich a result are non-performance tests; and 
consequently experiments aiming to discover a 
rapid test of fatigue must work with such tests. 
If such a test were found, the degree of fatigue 
present at any time could be determined without 
» lengthy and difficult analysis of output figures. 

(3) In view of the foregoing considerations 
it is recommended that the whole fatigue test 
problem be stated in a form the nature of which 
may be indicated by the following suggestions: 

“(a) That the term fatigue be absolutely 
banished from precise scientific discussion, and 
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consequently that attempts to obtain a fatigue 
test be abandoned. 

‘“(b) That the problem to be investigated be 
defined as the determination of the effects of 
different kinds and amounts of work (activity) 
upon mental and physiological functions: that 
is, that the kind and amount of work be cor- 
related directly with changes in psycho-phys- 
iological functions, and not (as at present) 
indirectly by means of ‘fatigue.’ The various 
proposed fatigue * tests” would then be used to 
determine effects of activity and not the presence 
or absence of fatigue. Thus stated, ‘ fatigue in- 
vestigation > seems to offer a fertile field for 


scientific work. 


‘“(c) That, so far as practical purposes are 
concerned, attention should be concentrated on 
methods, such as motion study, by which the 
amount of work required for a given quantity of 
output can be decreased.”” — C. K. Drinker. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


SomME Errects OF LEGISLATION LIMITING 
Hours oF Work ror Women. U. 8. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bull. No. 15, 1921, 
pp. 26. — This study of the effects of legislation 
affecting women’s hours of labor in New Jersey 
and Massachusetts is confined to two industries, 
manufacture of rubber and of electrical ap- 
pliances, and includes data in regard to sixty- 
five establishments. It was found that in 
Massachusetts, where compulsory reduction of 
hours was carried into effect, the number of 
women employed increased 9.2 per cent. during 
the period considered, while in New Jersey, 
where no such change took place, the number 
decreased 3.1 per cent. The proportion of 
women employed decreased 3.1 per cent. in 
New Jersey and 0.9 per cent. in Massachusetts. 
A secondary effect of the reduction of hours for 
women was a similar reduction for men. More 
than one-half of the establishments in each 
state increased both their time rates and piece 
rates when hours were reduced. 

In twelve out of twenty-one plants in Massa- 
chusetts, reduction of hours was followed by an 
increase in production, or maintenance of 
lormer production; and eleven out of fourteen 
establishments in New Jersey reported in- 
creased or maintained production. There was 
No recognizable definite relation between pro- 
duction and the number of hours by which 
time was decreased. One plant in New Jersey 


reported an increase in output every time hours 
were reduced, and in another case reduction 
of six hours a week in a plant manufacturing 
electric lamps caused no decrease in production. 

In but one instance was there evidence that 
the limiting of women’s hours would restrict 
their opportunities. — G. E. Partridge. 


Hours or WomMEN IN RESTAURANTS AND 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES IN Minnesota. U.5. 
Dept. Labor, Month. Labor Rev., April, 1921, 
12, No. 4, 808. — *“‘In Minnesota hours of work 
for women are not regulated except in cities of 
the first and second class,’ with the result that 
in small towns restaurant employees work more 
than the fifty-eight hours a week which is the 
limit for women workers in the large cities of 
that state, and telephone operators have, in 
some small northern towns, been on duty 
twenty-four hours a day, although nominally 
working from 6 A.M. to 10 p.m. — R. B. Crain. 


“Ar Wuat AGE SHOULD CHILDREN ENTER 
Inpustry ?” H. H. pale Am. Child, 
May, 1921, 3, No. 1, 27-32. — At the present 
time public opinion is against industrial labor 
for the 14 or 15 year old child, and Montana 
has a law requiring 16 years as a minimum. 
Twenty-seven state legislatures have made 
provisions for physical examination and many 
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states limit the occupations open to children. 
There are other indications that public opinion 
to a considerable extent recognizes a serious 
health hazard in wage earning before maturity. 

Mr. J. P. Murphy, who reported for the 
Associated Industries of New York State, says 
that in the final analysis the physical effects of 
industrial life upon children will necessarily de- 
termine the question when and how children 
shall begin their industrial careers. But there 
are certainly other important aspects, such as 
the educational and psychological sides. There 
should be a scientific approach to the study of 
physical effects, fatigue, ete., and to problems 
such as the possible relation of physiological and 
psychological changes at adolescence to special 
requirements as regards nutrition. The higher 
death rate for tuberculosis in cotton-mill opera- 


tives from 15 to 19 years of age, as compared 
with non-operatives, suggests further investivy. 
tions among industrial workers elsewhere. 
where conditions are similar; and, finally, we 
must have some method of deciding what ey)- 
ployment, or under what conditions any ey)- 
ployment deprives a child of his proper healthy 
development. A law excluding all children yy. 
der sixteen from any employment might be jn 
advance of public opinion, but a law providing 
for health service in continuation schools for 
working children would not be. 

To study the factors affecting the health of 
employed children an investigation is now 
being made upon about 1,200 children in New- 
ark, another purpose being to determine the 
practicability of health service in the con- 
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tinuation school. — G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Paint AS AN Aip TO Berrer MANAGEMENT. 
John Dexter. Adstracted from Works Manage- 
ment, April, 1921, in Factory, June 1, 1921, 26, 
No. 11, 1828. — ** Paint and color are powerful 
weapons in the hands of a man whose business 
it is to control the production of a factory. 
Used skillfully, they decrease the lighting bill, 
increase the output, and prevent mistakes. A 
few dollars spent in paint may well return a 
hundred times the amount.’’ — M. Dent. 


KEEPING Factory TEMPERATURES WHERE 
You Want Tuem. Charles L. Hubbard. Fac- 
tory, May 15, 1921, 26, No. 10, 1195-1198. — 
An important problem of the industrial man- 
ager is the washing and cooling of air for ven- 
tilation, since proper ventilation is essential 
to economic operation. Understanding of the 
problem requires a knowledge of various mat- 
ters such as evaporation and humidity (which 
are briefly explained). 

The plan and elevation of a typical air 
washer are shown. “This is placed in the main 
airway leading to the fan, being located be- 
tween two heaters. The first of these, or tem- 
pering coil, is to raise the temperature of the 
entering air above the freezing point, and the 
second, or reheater, to bring the temperature up 
to the required point for heating and ventila- 
tion.” The plan of the washing apparatus is 
also shown. Different forms of spray are used 


according to the result desired, rain-like sheets 
being best for removing dust, and a fine mist, 
since it favors evaporation, being best for 
cooling. ‘“‘In operation, the air first passes 
through the spray chamber where cleansing 
and evaporation take place, then through the 
scrubbers and eliminators which remove the 
coarser particles of dirt and practically all mist 
or water which is not evaporated.” 

It is important to know that temperature is 
not the only factor in producing an agreeable 
atmosphere. Low humidity gives a sense of 
coolness, and the difference is more marked if 
the air is moving perceptibly. The relation be- 
tween temperature and humidity producing 
optimum comfort is expressed by the formula 
T = (316 —R) +4. The proper humidity for a 
room temperature of 60° F. is 76 per cent.; for 
65° F., 56 per cent.; for 70° F., 36 per cent.; for 
75° F, 16 per cent. During the heating season 
any combination desired may be obtained, as 
the quantity of moisture absorbed may be reg- 
ulated by maintaining a proper relation be- 
tween the temperature of the air passing from 
the washer and that of the spray water, while 
the room temperature may be regulated in the 
usual manner without reference to ventilation. 
In the summer the humidity cannot be con- 
trolled, when the cooling process is due to evap- 
oration, but when the outside air is compara- 
tively dry, sufficient absorption or evaporation 
may often take place to lower temperature 





















































_omewhat without raising humidity too much 
or comfort. The amount of cooling and the 
Gnal humidity will depend upon the relative 
humidity of the entering air, the fineness of the 
spray, the amount of water used per unit 
-olume of air, the air velocity and the length of 
the spray chamber. 

Cooling by evaporation of the spray water 
as decided limitations, but when water Is avail- 
able in sufficient quantities at temperatures 
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ranging from 55° to 60° the air may be cooled by 
direct transmission of heat to the water with- 
out evaporation, and therefore without increas- 
ing the humidity. Some further details of air 
cooling by the process of direct transmission 
of heat are given, and methods of conducting 
the water supply, ete., are described; and there 
are some suggestions about cooling in plants 
employing electric distribution of power. — 
G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PuysicAL EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYEES. 
41. W. Colcord. Proc. Ninth Ann. Congress, 
Nat. Safety Council, Sept. 27, 1920-Oct. 1, 
1920, Part I, pp. 134-146.— This excellent 
analysis of the purpose and methods of phy- 
sical examinations should be: read by anyone 
interested in the subject. Prevention of di- 
sease is the aim of industrial medicine. Four 
lines of approach are suggested: (1) working 
conditiens in the mill; (2) living conditions in 
the home; (3) finding and arresting disease in 
its early stages; and (4) adjustment of the 
man’s life to suit his physical condition. 

A method of estimating and charting re- 
sistance is given, together with a valuable 
record of special examinations. Finally, there 
is a summary of the important benefits to be 
had through examination, with especial em- 
phasis laid on the opportunity to show humane- 
ness in the purposes of the medical department. 

Elinor D. Gregg. 


Wry We Have Puysicat EXAMINATIONS AT 
Our Plant. A. A. Bureau. Factory, Nov. 15, 
1920, 25, No. 10, 1575-1577. — Physical ex- 
amination of workers is one way of controlling 
the number of accidents and the cost of pro- 
duction, and it should be regarded as an essen- 
tial part of an industrial organization. The 
examination of the future must, however, take 
a broader scope than that of the present. The 
work must be more thorough, more emphasis 
must be placed upon the grading of workers in 
respect to physical fitness for the particular 
work they do, and there must be more recon- 
struction work. 

The writer describes briefly the plan of the 
physical examination system conducted by 
Morris and Company. The first step in the 


elimination of the unfit is taken by the em- 
ployment manager, who selects and hires the 
men who are suitable. The physical examina- 
tion takes place usually after the men have 
been placed at work. By this plan the attitude 
of the men toward the examinations is made 
more receptive, and the relations between the 
medical department and the men are put on a 
better basis, the aim being that the medical 
examiner shall need to reject but few men as 
unfit. The men do not usually object to ex- 
amination when they have been hired, and the 
examinations, on this plan, can be carried out 
more thoroughly and with more reference to 
reconstructive work. 

The results of the examination of 855 men are 
shown on a percentage basis with reference to 
defects. Thirty per cent. of the men had flat 
feet; 13.4 per cent. organic heart disease; 11 per 
cent. poor vision in both eyes; 9 per cent. 
hernia; 9 per cent. piles; 8 per cent. defect of 
hand or arm; 7 per cent. varicose veins; 4 per 
cent. defect of feet; 1 per cent. blindness in one 
eye; 0.7 per cent. venereal disease. 

The finding of unsuspected defects is the 
greatest good that can be derived from a phys- 
ical examination department. If for no other 
reason, this aid to the individual employee will 
justify the existence of physical examinations in 
every industrial organization. Physical ex- 
aminations are not conducted to bar men from 
industry but to place them where it is best for 
them to be for the sake of their own safety and 
well-being. — G. E. Partridge. 


MepicaL DeparTMENT Directs Liprary. 
Harriet J. Fort. Hosp. Management, May, 
1921, 11, No. 5, 70, 72. — The article describes 
the activities carried on by the Maryland 
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Casualty Company for the welfare of its em- 
ployees, in which, apparently, the work of the 
industrial nurse is the co-ordinating factor. 
The lunchroom, infirmary and library are de- 
scribed, and there are some useful models for 
reports, etc. The nurse intending to do indus- 
trial nursing is advised first to obtain experience 
in public health work. — G. E. Partridge. 


PLANNING THE INpustTRIAL DISPENSARY. 
H. L. Davis and T. H. George. Hosp. Manage- 
ment, March, 1921, 11, No. 3, 64-65. — Views 
and a floor plan of the dispensary in one of 
the plants of the Aluminum Manufacturers, of 
Cleveland, are here shown. The dispensary was 
planned from the beginning by medical direc- 
tors and architects together, and attention was 
given to placing it with reference to time-saving 
on the part of the workers, and so that it 
should have a direct entrance upon the street. 
There is a main dispensary room, separate 
rest rooms for men and women, a doctor’s 
office, a dentist's office, lavatories and a store 
room. The whole equipment occupies a space 
of about 54x18 feet. The arrangement of 
hand and foot baths, dressing tables, instru- 
ment cabinet, supply closets, etec., has been 
planned with reference to economy of effort 
and efficiency in handling cases. Ventilation 
is direct, from windows opening over steam 
wall coils. Windows have dust-proof screens, 
the floor is of smooth cement construction, and 
all furniture and equipment are white enamel 
with nickel trimmings. 

For details of the medical and surgical equip- 
ment the article should be read. —G. E. 
Partridge. 


THe LocaTION AND EQUIPMENT OF MODERN 
INpDUsTRIAL DispeNSARIES. A. J. Lanza. 
Personnel, April, 1921, 3, No. 4, 1-2. — In- 
dustrial establishments differ so widely that 
it is impossible to outline a standard equip- 
ment, but fundamentally injuries are alike, 
and the scientific principles of their treatment 
do not vary. “The special province of the in- 
dustrial physician is not that he brings to bear 
in an injury case a form of treatment differing 
from the treatment of injuries elsewhere, but 
that his position and special knowledge make 
possible prompt treatment, the reduction of 
lost time and continuous effort along the lines 
of prevention.” Promptness is an essential in 
industrial cases, and promptness depends upon 
discipline in the shop and humane and courte- 


ous treatment in the dispensary. Compared 
with this, equipment is secondary in impor. 
tance. 

Suggestions are offered in regard to equip. 
ment, and lists of articles needed, including 
general equipment, instruments and medicines. 
are given. — G. E. Partridge. 


EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL FOR Care op 
Insurtes. A. J. Lanza. Nat. Safety News. 
Feb. 21, 1921, 3, No. 8, 9, 14. — No fixed rule 
can be made for the equipment of an industria] 
dispensary, since location with reference to out- 
side facilities and other variable factors must he 
considered. No plant is so small that provision 
‘annot be made for the prompt treatment of 
all injuries. A minimum equipment consists of 
iodine solution, sterile gauze in small packages, 
some assorted bandages, a roll of adhesive 
plaster, a pair of scissors, and a tourniquet. 
Telephone numbers of the physician to be 
called, the ambulance, etc., should be prom- 
inently displayed. Those in charge of first-aid 
equipment should know how to apply a tour- 
niquet, and how to administer the Schiifer 
prone-pressure method of artificial respiration. 
There should be placed near the first-aid equip- 
ment a printed placard setting forth how 
wounds, burns, and foreign bodies in the eye are 
to be treated. Medicines should not be kept on 
hand, and the first-aid man must not try to 
practise amateur surgery. 

In the moderate-sized plant there should be 
a room at least 12 feet square set aside for dis- 
pensary purposes. There should be running 
hot and cold water, a dressing table, instru- 
ment case, spotlight, closet, and cot near at 
hand. Where there are women employees 
there should be a rest room. The dispensary 
should have a trained nurse in attendance at 
all times during the shift, and the management 
should insist that a record be kept of every- 
thing done for each employee who goes to the 
dispensary. Once a month these records 
should be summarized in a report showing the 
number and type of injuries by departments, 
and a copy of the report should be furnished 
the plant manager and the head of each depart- 
ment. A series of such reports is a good index 
of the efficiency of the safety work. The pliy- 
sician usually comes to the dispensary each day, 
and he should set forth a routine treatment for 
wounds of various types, burns, etc. 

A plant employing 1,000 men should engage 
a full-time physician, and, indeed, many plants 













































employing between 500 and 1,000 men have 
‘nd it advantageous to do so. The large plant 
would have, besides the dispensary proper, 
room for cots for injured men, a separate 
fice for the physician, and another room for 
‘he clerk in charge of records and forms. An 
\-ray equipment is desirable. Where physical 
oxaminations are made a room is usually set 
,side for this purpose. It should have a measur- 
‘yo device, scales, eye chart, etc. — G. E. Part- 
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ridge. 


R ePORTING SLIGHT INJURIES. R. P. Matthys. 
[losp. Management, April, 1921, 11, No. 4, 66. 

fn the Pullman Company the policy regard- 
ing slight injuries is to have very simple first- 
aid equipment —bandages, adhesive, picric acid 
pads and a pair of scissors. ‘This simplicity 
usually results in at least one dispensary visit 
for all injuries, whence they can be inspected 
and passed on if they are serious. Safety bulle- 
tins posted throughout the plant give graphic 
pictures of the results of neglect and the safety 
committee men all urge prompt care of small 
injuries. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


DentTAL DiIspENSARY IN MAGNETO PLANT. 
A. D. Rood. Hosp. Management, Nov., 1920, 
10, No. 5, 56. — The American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation has established a system of medical 
supervision which not only includes the treat- 
ment of industrial casualties occurring through- 
out the plant, but also assumes a medical and 
dental responsibility in treating both employees 
and their dependents in the home as well as in 
the factory. The work, which is in charge of a 
full-time physician and a half-time dentist and 
two registered nurses, is herewith briefly sum- 
marized. — L. A. Shaw. 


CALIFORNIA AssociATED Raisin ComMPANyY 
DentaL Service. H. L. Brownell. Mod. 
Hosp., May, 1921, 16, No. 5, 467. — The 
nature and organization of this dental service 
is briefly described. — L. A. Shaw. 


Tue FRAMINGHAM DEMONSTRATION. No. 
239: Tue Inpustriat Curnic. Halstead G. 
Murray. Bull. Nat. Tuberculosis Assn., 6, No. 
‘, 4.— The Framingham industrial clinic con- 
sists of a waiting room, a treatment room, a 
pliysician’s room, an examining room, and two 
rest rooms — one for men and one for women. 
“mall injuries involving no loss of time are 
‘reated in the clinic, while other injuries are 
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usually referred to the home physician for 
treatment. All accidents are reported to the 
safety engineer, but only minor accidents are 
treated in the clinic. Defects which can be 
remedied are explained, and persons suffering 
from undernourishment may obtain food. 
Records are kept of all visits, showing the dura- 
tion of illness and the most frequent complaints. 
This enables the doctor to follow up previous 
advice and to co-operate more satisfactorily 
with outside doctors. 

For membership in the Relief Association a 
physical examination is required. Consultants 
from the Community Health Station are avail- 
able. Health tags on the prevention of simple 
ailments are given out during the year. Con- 
tagious disease is carefully watched for by the 
physician and nurses, and their. work is made 
more effective by the co-operation of the local 
board of health. Sanitary conditions are also 
continually watched and reported upon. The 
local physicians give their co-operation, and 
frequently ask that certain treatment be given 
at the clinic. The importance of regular medical 
examinations is stressed and everything that 
can possibly be done through education is 
undertaken. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


THe FUNcTIONS AND SCOPE OF AN INDUS- 
TRIAL CLINIC IN A GENERAL Hospiran. [Harry 
Linenthal. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 12, 
1921, 76, No. 11, 701-705. — Linenthal out- 
lines the duties of the industrial clinic and 
discusses cases of skin diseases, respiratory 
diseases and occupation strains which are not 
instances of specific occupational disease in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, but which are 
all directly related to the patients’ work. He 
remarks that were the function of the clinic 
confined to handling lead poisoning and similar 
direct problems its conduct would be easy, but 
its usefulness proportionally limited, since “the 
great function of an industrial clinic is to trace 
the part industry plays in producing the more 
common diseases seen in all classes in the com- 
munity.” Such an end can be reached only 
through the employment of physicians well- 
trained clinically and at the same time thor- 
oughly informed as to very varied industrial 
environment. — C. K. Drinker. 


THe Function or THE PLANT Hospirat. 
Hosp. Management, Feb., 1921, 11, No. 2, 58, 
60. — The annual report of the hospital depart- 
ment of Fairbanks, Morse & Company shows a 
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proportionate decrease in the number and 
severity of injuries and an actual decrease in 
time lost during the past year, due to the excel- 
lent spirit of co-operation on the part of the 
employees, foremen, superintendents, and the 
safety and hospital departments. The hospital 
department is equipped to take care of the first 
treatment of all cases injured in the plant and 
of subsequent treatment of ambulant patients, 
but patients requiring hospital care are placed 
in outside hospitals as there are no beds at the 
plant hospital. 

A special feature of the safety work during 
the year was an investigation of work shoes, as 
a result of which a shoe was adopted and sold to 
the employees. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


PLANT Hosprrau Essentiaus. J. S. Dye. 
Hosp. Management, April, 1921, 11, No. 4, 
66. — The essentials of a plant hospital, ac- 
cording to the Chase Metal Works’ surgeon, 
are as follows: (1) central location of hospital; 
(2) proficient and adequate personnel; (3) suf- 
ficient equipment; (4) adequate records; 
(5) right attitude and approach to patient; 
and (6) co-operation with other departments. 
— Elinor D. Gregg. 


EmpLoyes PLAN A Hosprrau. Hosp. Man- 
agement, Nov., 1920, 10, No. 5, 64. — The em- 
ployees of the Shepard Electric Crane and 
Hoist Company, Montour Falls, New York, 
plan to establish a fifteen-bed hospital through 
the Employes’ Relief Association. The hospital 
is for the use of employees, their families, and 
the general public. Members of the Relief 
Association will have preference for service, and 
will receive a discount. The company has 
promised to pay into the hospital the amount 
that it now costs to maintain its first-aid serv- 
ice, and will send all injured workmen to the 
hospital. — M. Dent. 


HospitaL DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT SUPERVISES SAFETY Work. Sanford 
DeHart. Mod. Hospital, Jan., 1921, 16, No. 1, 
74-77. — The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Company has placed the accident prevention 
of its plant under the supervision of the hospital] 
department. The prevailing hazards occurring 
in a machine tool plant and the methods pur- 
sued in reducing accidents and absenteeism are 
herewith described. That the system employed 
has been highly successful is shown by the fact 
that absenteeism due to injuries is approxi- 





mately 7.7 minutes per year per man. — L, \ 
Shaw. 


MATRON SERVICE FOR PLAnt Hospira. jf 
Z. Westervelt. Hosp. Management, March. 
1921, 11, No. 3, 66, 68. — The hospital of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, of New 
Haven, consists of a suite of ten rooms — wait- 
ing room, emergency room, operating room, 
women’s ward, men’s ward, X-ray room, stock 
room and drug room, doctor’s office, dressing 
and retiring rooms for men and women, respec- 
tively. 

An important part of the medical department 
work is that of the matrons, who make two 
complete rounds of the plant each day, each 
matron reporting to the hospital every twenty 
minutes her findings for the preceding period 
and her route for the next period. 

Every employee receiving an injury, how- 
ever slight, is required to report to the office at 
once, and a continuous propaganda is kept up 
to impress the importance of immediate atten- 
tion to all injuries, the result of this being that 
in four years, during which hospital cases have 
at times averaged between 300 and 400 a day, 
there have been but two cases of loss of mem- 
bers from infected wounds. 

An accident report is made of every case, 
which includes an account of the manner in 
which the injury was received, the diagnosis 
and the treatment received, the report of the 
safety engineer, and finally the entries of the 
Compensation Division, where the report is 
filed. During the year 1920 there were 13,456 
new injuries, and 10,091 cases of sickness cared 
for. Out of these new injuries, only 245 be- 
‘ame lost-time injuries, and only 118 became 
compensation cases — that .is, lost seven days 
or more. This record is attributed to the fact 
that the injuries “even as small as a slight 
scratch ” are taken care of at once. The reduc- 
tion of lost-time injuries, since the installation 
of a full-time physician, has been 81 per cent. 
and of compensation cases 60 per cent. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


MicnicgaAN Moutvau Liaspimiry Company 
Service. H. N. Torrey. Nation’s Health, June 
15, 1921, 3, No. 6, 363-366. — The Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company is a mutual organ- 
ization of many Michigan employers. It main- 
tains its own surgical staff both in Michigan and 
in the city of Detroit, and has a large hospital. 
The state has been divided into zones and the 








,im is to maintain the closest possible relations 
between the local work and the central organ- 
ation. The plan is to use local service as far as 
possible both in city and state, but to make the 
‘acilities of the central hospital available when 
necessary . 

The organization of the industrial hospital is 
shown by diagrams, and the work of the various 
departments 1s also described. Special atten- 
tion is given to physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy, and rehabilitation. Occupational and 
vocational therapy consists of the teaching of 
various practical arts, elementary shop work 
for ambulatory cases, advanced shop work at 
various factories for the slightly disabled, re- 
education for other vocations. A “‘rehabilita- 
tion man” helps to solve difficult problems of 
rehabilitation and placement of men for train- 
ing or work during recovery. There is also a 
social service department. Among the profes- 
sional departments the dental and the neurolog- 
ical are emphasized in the report. The indus- 
trial clinics do not yet appreciate the great aid 
that can be rendered by the expert neurologist 
and psychiatrist in the diagnosis and treatment 
of many cases. 

The keeping of records, the outpatient de- 
partment, and plans for a new hospital build- 
ing of six stories with rooms for 100 beds are 
described. — G. E. Partridge. 


Prant Has 24-Hour MepicaLt SErvIcE. 
Hosp. Management, May, 1921, 11, No. 5, 64— 
65. — Continuous medical service is provided 
for the employees of the Newport Company of 
Milwaukee which operates several plants. The 
hospital of one of the plants is described as a 
fully equipped establishment having five rooms, 
with the services of two medical men always 
available, and having three full-time nurses be- 
sides two visiting nurses. When the plant is 
running with complete forces, there are about 
2,000 employees. Six thousand treatments 
were given during the past year, and path- 
ological investigations have been carried on in 
the plant to determine the effect of dyes and 
chemicals. — G. E. Partridge. 


CoprpeR Company Has 56-Bep Hospirat. 
I’. T. Hogeland. Hosp. Management, Dec., 
1920, 10, No. 6, 56-58. — This is a description 
of the hygienic difficulties which the medical 
service of the Cananea Consolidated Copper 
Company encounters with its Mexican em- 
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ployees, and the solutions which it attempts. 
The company supplies medical service to the 
men and their families at cost, and is doing its 
best to introduce physical examinations (which 
the American workmen accept and the Mexican 
refuse), maintain inspection, and educate its 
employees hygienically. — M. Dent. 


Suip YarD Has 3 Hosprrats. F. C. Leupold. 
Hosp. Management, Noy., 1920, 10, No. 5, 59. 
— A brief outline of the hospital organization 
of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation of 
Camden, New Jersey. — L. A. Shaw. 


Fietp Hospirats In Construction Work. 
J. P. Cleary. Mod. Med., April, 1921, 3, No. 4, 
230-232. — Field hospital service has now ex- 
tended far beyond its original purpose of ren- 
dering first aid to the injured, and includes the 
‘are of the general health of the workmen, so- 
cial welfare and determining the fitness of the 
man for his work. The field hospital has ad- 
vantages in making quick diagnoses and ad- 
ministering early treatment and aid which 
more than offset its cost. To be of the greatest 
value, the field hospital should be centrally 
located, and whenever possible the employ- 
ment department should be in close proximity 
to it in order to facilitate the examination of 
applicants for work. The physician can be of 
the greatest value to a construction organiza- 
tion if, by proper attitude toward the workmen, 
he can gain their co-operation. The field hos- 
pital in construction work, by examining appli- 
cants for contagious and infectious diseases, 
heart lesions, impaired vision, etc., protects 
both the men examined and others. This work 
is especially important in some of its aspects, 
since construction has many more hazards than 
exist in industries engaged in operation. 

In the construction of a large plant, the du 
Pont Engineering Company employed from 
August, 1919, to August, 1920, 17,000 men, 
with a maximum at one time of 3,600 and a 
minimum of 800. During the year there were 
4,490 injuries, including 3,500 medical cases; 
and 11,219 treatments were given. The cost of 
maintaining and equipping the plant hospital 
was $6,800, of which $5,900 was applied to the 
treatment of minor injuries and medical cases. 
The average cost of these treatments was 60 
cents. The cost for the protection of each man 
employed was estimated as 37 cents. — G. E. 
Partridge. 
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INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


Wat THE INDUSTRIAL NurSE Dogs. Pub. 
Health Nurse, April, 1921, 13, No. 4, 199. — 
These notes give an outline of the activities of 
an industrial nurse in a small community. 
Sanitation, social welfare work, first aid, home 
nursing and a small hospital in connection with 
the first-aid room are the chief activities. In 
the small plants the nurse must of necessity 
do work of greater variety and less volume in 
each line. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING IN THE SoutH. Ruth 
A. Dodd. Pub. Health Nurse, Feb., 1921, 13, 
No. 2, 86-88. — The author presents the prob- 
lem of the industrial nurse in the South, where 
her field includes everything, and where she 
must be an amalgamated specialist. The work 
is primarily that of educating a proud and 
sensitive group of native eight-generation 
Americans to a higher standard of living. First 
aid is only one entering wedge to the family 
life and habits. 

In South Carolina there are state organiza- 
tions to which the nurse can appeal, though 
most of the time she works alone. There exists 
a fine spirit of co-operation among these state 
agencies, and the county unit plan of develop- 
ment has been followed with success. This 
gives the nurse a broader field and a broader 
outlook, greater resources and a firm backing. 
To the people it means a wider, more intelligent 
and efficient service. It means a state organiza- 
tion which will be of untold value in improve- 
ment of health conditions. It presents for 
national use and information an immense 
amount of data as to ways and means. This 


joining of forces in South Carolina shows 


i a 
broadness of vision and a unity of purpose 
from which alone can be evolved the highest 


type of Americanism. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


InNpustrRiAL Nurses IN Metat Minixe 
Communities. George Martinson. Mod. Med. 
March, 1921, 3, No. 3, 186-187. —In the 
metal mines of Minnesota the greater number 
of laborers are foreign. Mr. Martinson believes 
that one of the main duties of the company js 
to give the employee the trinity of true life — 
laughter, love, and work. In selecting an jn- 
dustrial nurse technical skill and_ professional 
training are considered only as one factor in 
her fitness for her job. Of equal moment are 
her personal education and background, her 
tact and friendliness. 

The policy of Pickands, Mather, and Com. 
pany is summarized in its instructions to th 
nurse on beginning her work: ‘‘Here is where 
our people live. Go out and do your best to 
keep their bodies healthy and their minds free 
from worry. Sympathize with and help them 
in their sorrows. Try to leave each home hap- 
pier because you were there, and, finally, try 
to inculeate in them the spirit of love not only 
within the family but for their neighbors and 
for America. Remember always, that in their 
eyes you are the company.” 

This policy is so often taken as a matter of 
course and all the emphasis laid upon profes- 
sional skill, method and judgment that it 1s 
refreshing to find an occasional expression of 
the personal qualities that make for a success- 
ful industrial nurse. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPER BATHING FOR 
Workers. J. L. Mason. Safety Engin., Feb., 
1921, 41, No. 2, 60-62. —- Rheumatism and 
colds are often contracted by men engaged in 
dusty, sweaty processes, who have long dis- 
tances to ride home in their damp working 
clothes because they have no facilities for 
changing and washing at the factory. The 
time to bathe is immediately after work, and 
it is the duty of mills and factories, both from 
the moral and the physical standpoint, to pro- 
vide showers for their employees. — M. Dent. 


Tue Home anp tHE Inpustry. A. I. 
McQuilkin. Indust. Management, Dec. 1, 1920, 
60, No. 6, 435-436. — Industrial housing has 
become an important part of the work of in- 
dustrial management. The modern aim is to 
build “homes” suited to the needs or wishes of 
the occupants, with easy terms of payment and 
with the least possible limitation of the inde- 
pendence of the worker. The modern idea also 
is to achieve standardization — not in uni- 
formity of building, but one “through which 
there are no problems that are not anticipated 
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and provided for as a result of accumulated ex- 
cerience in design, construction, and material, 
ain of which economy is secured, unnecessary 
.aste avoided, and individuality of the build- 
‘ngs maintained.” The great need for buildings 
of all kinds at the present time has caused an 
‘ymense effort to discover and test new proc- 
ces and materials, and new economies. — 
(;. E. Partridge. 


\ierHops OF SELLING Houses TO Em- 
>»poyEES. LL. H. Allen. Indust. Management, 
Dec. 1, 1920, 60, No. 6, 427-432. — This paper 
considers a proper selling plan to overcome such 
an evil as the housing of employees by em- 
ployers at a loss — a condition which causes the 
real estate values in the community to de- 
preciate. 

‘4 house that is built for sale to a workman 
should be a single house containing not less 
than five or more than six rooms, and should be 
situated on a lot of at least 4,000 square feet. 
Such a house, including plumbing, electric 
lights, and hot air heating, on an improved lot 
with water supply, sidewalks, sewers and roads, 
will cost today between $6,000 and $7,000.” 
Generally speaking, an original investment of 
$500 is to be expected on the part of the buyer, 
and it is usually assumed that a man who can- 
not save that amount is unpromising. In the 
case of the average buyer, arrangement should 
be made for monthly or weekly payments 
against interest, taxes and reduction of prin- 
cipal, since the ordinary workman understands 
no other kind of financing and is likely to get 
into trouble otherwise. 

Various other recommendations are made: 
that the buyer be protected against loss if he 
wishes to sell and leave town; that the employer 
be allowed to protect himself if prices rise, re- 
taining an option on the property that can be 
exercised in case the owner wishes to dispose of 
it; that some of the houses built for sale be of- 
tered to the public at about 15 per cent. in 
advance of the price made for employees; that 
« manufacturer’s housing development be 
handled by a subsidiary company under an- 
other name. Another promising plan is the 
co-operative housing plan, which was adopted 
by the English Garden City companies and 
which is now being tried in several New York 
apartment houses. A company is organized to 
purchase and develop real estate and each 
stockholder has tenant’s rights in one house. 
This plan may also be adapted to the housing 
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of employees. The advantage of co-operative 
ownership to the tenant is that he has the free- 
dom of the tenant and yet shares in the profits 
of the landlord; and he acquires by instalments 
a liquid investment in a housing property. “It 
is generally agreed that the workman who 
owns his own home is the better man for it. The 
restless dissatisfaction that characterizes the 
workman of today is replaced by a steady con- 
tentment.”’ 

The article is illustrated with photographs of 
houses and groups of houses, and contains a 
variety of plans for payment which have been 
worked out in detail. — G. E. Partridge. 


How Municipaniries, CORPORATIONS AND 
COMMUNITIES ARE SOLVING THE HousiInG 
PropLtem. W. Gibbs Astle. Indust. Manage- 
ment, Dee. 1, 1920, 60, No. 6, 425-427. 
Poughkeepsie, New York, has a Housing Cor- 
poration aiming to raise a fund of $400,000, 
half of which is to come from merchants and 
manufacturers, and half from citizens in gen- 
eral. Houses will be built on a gradual payment 
plan, the local bank taking 60 per cent., the 
Housing Corporation, 30 per cent., the buyer 
making an initial payment of 10 per cent., and 
paying the balance at such a rate as will give 
him his home free from mortgage in about 
eleven years. 

Morgan Park, where the superintendents, 
foremen, and skilled men of the Minneapolis 
Steel Company live, is an example of well- 
designed house planning. Especial attention 
has been given to fireproof construction and to 
low maintenance cost. 

The United States League of Building and 
Loan Associations is back of a plan to establish 
a Federal “Home Loan” Bank system, similar 
to the Federal Farm Land Bank system. The 
purpose Is to facilitate further building by pro- 
viding for building and loan associations a way 
of borrowing money on their mortgage holdings 
up to 80 per cent. of their value. In support of 
the plan it is pomted out that the system is 
simply accomplishing for the builder and home 
owner what the Federal Reserve Banks and the 
Land Banks do for the farmer. ‘The fact re- 
mains, however, that a system designed pri- 
marily to aid non-productive expenditures is a 
novel experiment in American banking.” 

The Province of Ontario, Canada, is assisting 
municipalities within the province by loans; 
during 1919, 1,184 houses were built, of which 
800 were six-roomed houses, and all but 124 
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were detached houses. There are other prac- 
ticable plans in operation, such as that of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, which enables employees to own homes 
by making small payments. Another company 
provides the amount above mortgage that will 
enable the employee to build or own his house, 
and, in general, it can be said that these efforts 
to aid house builders have been made without 
profit on the part of the companies, except in 
the increased efficiency and contentment of the 
employees. — G. E. Partridge. 


Miners’ Housine. Brit. Med. Jour., Apri] 
9, 1921, 1, No. 3145, 539.— The Nationa] 
Housing and Town Planning Council issues 4 
weekly record for the benefit of the housing 
committees of local authorities. It asserts that 
part of the unrest found in the mining districts 
may be due to improper housing conditions: 
that local authorities must co-operate with the 
state; and that the majority of employers are 
indifferent. These assertions are herein ques- 
tioned. — L. A. Shaw. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


SURVEY OF GENERAL CONDITIONS OF IN- 
pUSTRIAL HyGIreENE IN Toronto with ReE- 
SULTS OF AN INVESTIGATION INTO Lost Time 
Dur TO SicKNEss. Associate Committee on 
Industrial Fatigue, Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Ottowa, 1921, pp. 23. — 
It was found that, although there is a wide- 
spread recognition of the value of good work- 
ing conditions, the ideas about these conditions 
are indefinite, and there is little appreciation 
of the fact that they are capable of scientific 
determination. There are very few industrial 
physicians — and most of these part-time men 
devoted mainly to the treatment of disease 
rather than to prevention. Managers install 
various kinds of welfare activity, as a_busi- 
ness proposition, or to attract employees, or 
simply to be abreast of the times, but with 
little clear purpose in view. There are various 
obstacles to the extension of industrial hy- 
giene, such as disinclination to accept the 
experience of other countries, opposition from 
the employees themselves, and particular 
difficulties due to post-war conditions, such as 
the belief that the time is unpropitious for 
new schemes. The first step usually taken 
toward promoting health and efficiency is the 
establishment of a visiting nursing service, 
but even this has its difficulties, which arise 
especially from the fact that employees live so 
far from their work. 

In the plants studied, the forty-eight-hour 
week is most common, and apart from bakeries 
and dairies, night work is rare. One plant 
only has a full-time physician, twenty-four 
have nurses, and some have one nurse for both 
dispensary and visiting work. Where one 
room only is provided, equipment and sup- 
plies do not usually exceed the requirements of 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act. There is 
no plant where physical examination is con- 
ducted periodically or on change of occupation 
within the plant. 

Artificial means of ventilation are common, 
and in the larger plants heating is central and 
therefore clean and efficient, but except where 
the manufacturing processes require it, no 
serious attempt to raise the humidity was ob- 
served. Individual drinking cups were not 
noticed but the common cup is still prevalent, 
although there are some vertical fountains. 
Conditions in respect to lavatories are bad, 
and ‘‘in comparatively few instances are the 
recommended standards for number and con- 
struction, ordinarily considered the minimum 
requirements, complied with.” 

No firm in Toronto has systematic job 
analysis and compulsory physical examination, 
but there seems to be general agreement that 
there is no general fatigue from too long or too 
strenuous work. Many obvious errors in pos- 
ture were observed, and fatigue from compli- 
‘ated motions in work was discovered in some 
instances. In three plants, rest periods had 
been introduced, and other improvements, 
such as the examination of employees  sub- 
jected to unusual eyestrain and the provision, 
without charge, of suitable glasses, were re- 
corded. Occupational diseases have not be- 
come a problem in the city, and there is 4 
general lack of recognition of the occupationa! 
factor in disease. 

Cafeteria or other systems of serving hot 
refreshments were provided in eighteen plants, 
and recreation or rest rooms in nine, but dress- 
ing rooms and lockers in the majority of the 
establishments visited were inadequate. 

Special study was made of lost time from 
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-ickness, and the results are shown by four 
charts. — G. E. Partridge. 


Tue INSPECTION OF BAKERIES. René Wibaux. 
Rev. d’hyg., March, 1921, 48, No. 3, 178-184. 
_This paper recounts the insanitary condi- 
ions found in an investigation of the bakeries 
of Lille. The baking process is carried on by 
hand and entirely in cellars, where generally 
the only light comes through a bulkhead which 
is also used as a means of egress. Apparently 
the germs from dirt and infected water are not 
to be worried over as they are killed when the 
bread is cooked, but the danger to the health of 
the workmen is great. Many of them are tuber- 
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culous, and the germ is, moreover, to be feared 
in the bread. In 1914 the mortality of bakers 
from tuberculosis was 37.5 per cent. per hun- 
dred. 

The author gives some disgusting details of 
the insanitary practices in vogue among bakers; 
statistics as to the sanitary conditions of knead- 
ing troughs, funnels for conducting flour, walls, 
ceilings, and floors; and concludes with the 
statement that there is a hiatus in the legisla- 
tion somewhere and that the supervision should 
be increased. In the meantime, patronize the 
lesser evils among the bakeries and start schools 
for the study of baking where hygienic processes 
may be taught. — M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


TAYLORISM AND INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISION. 
A. Bender. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., March, 
1921, 9, No. 3, 69-72. — Many of the essentials 
of the Taylor efficiency plan in industry and the 
aims of the governmental industrial supervision 
are identical, as, for instance, in the care of 
women and minors, the selection of employees 
for tasks, accident and sickness prevention, 
diminution of fatigue, and adjustment of com- 
pensation to avoid driving employees too hard. 
The various factors concerned in getting em- 
ployees and employers to see that the means of 
improving the conditions of labor and living of 
the workmen are desirable, economically and 
humanely, are discussed. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND ITS IMPORTANCE TO 
THE INDUSTRIES AND TO COMMERCE. Nat. Assn. 
Corporation Training Bull., Jan., 1921, 8, No. 1, 
t-5. — The army tests have resulted in some 
startling conclusions, and if we apply the results 
of the tests to the country as a whole, the infer- 
ences are discouraging. “It is clear that if a total 
of only thirteen and one-half per cent. of all the 
people in the United States can secure an intel- 


ligence rating of B or higher, the great masses 
must work under the direction of the relatively 
small percentage, and the importance of having 
those of high intelligence direct the industries 
and commerce cannot be overestimated.’ — 
G. E. Partridge. 


Winntnac Empitoyes to Puysicat Tests. 
A. L. Curtin. Hosp. Management, May, 1921, 
11, No. 5, 66, 68.— Within the past few years 
physical examination of all applicants for em- 
ployment has become a matter of routine in 
some of the largest and best industrial plants 
in the country. The purpose is to protect the 
men — both the applicant and the man on the 
job; moreover, a healthy, efficient working 
force is the best investment any company can 
have. Examination should be requested of all 
“forcefully and rationally,” making it prac- 
tically impossible for anyone to refuse. Exami- 
nation should not be made for the purpose of 
discharge except in rare cases. Men should be 
examined when beginning work, and thereafter 
quarterly, semi-annually, or annually depend- 
ing upon the hazards of their occupation. — 
G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Dors Wetrare Work Pay? D. W. K. Pea- 
cock. Factory, June 1, 1921, 26, No. 11, 1336. 
- Welfare work has come to be considered as a 
charity. This point of view should be abolished. 
Welfare work will pay if every employee is con- 


sidered as a member of a great industrial family 
and taken care of as such. — M. Dent. 


PLANT Disasitity Funps. Charles M. Mills. 
N. Y. State Dept. Labor, Bull. No. 105, April, 
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1921, pp. 16.— This bulletin deals with the 
problem of providing sickness and death bene- 
fits for employees. — M. C. Shorley. 


A PLAN ror Sick LEAvE with Pay. M. R. 
Machol. Indust. Management, Dec. 1, 1920, 
60, No. 6, 453-454. — There is no established 
method or policy in respect to sick leave, and 
there is no legal or moral obligation to make an 
employer pay for the time of an employee which 
he does not receive. It has, however, long been 
the custom to take care of salaried employees 
during illness, at least for a limited time, in 
order to retain their goodwill. 

To put the question of sick leave on a uni- 
form basis, the writer offers a plan for a notice, 
containing thirteen items, and too complex to 
quote. Its main features are as follows: Sick 
leave, with pay, is to increase with length of 
service after the first year, one week for each 
completed six months of service, and the time 
allowed is to be cumulative. Sickness must be 
reported immediately. In exceptional cases 
special consideration may be recommended by 
the department head. In the case of the death 
of an employee, all sick leave with pay due that 
employee is to be promptly paid to his or her 
estate. Termination of service cancels all ac- 
cumulated sick leave, although if the employee 
returns he is to be credited with the balance of 
sick leave due him. Present employees will be 
credited with about 75 per cent. of the amount 
of sick leave that would have been standing to 
their account if this standard had been in force 
during the entire term of their service. 

Such a plan, the writer asserts, has many ad- 
vantages. It prevents argument, rumor and 
criticism, and it discourages absenteeism, ex- 
cept for adequate reasons. A declared policy 
would be a help in obtaining new employees and 
in inducing former ones to return. By no means 
the least of its advantages is its effect in reduc- 
ing the amount of labor turnover. An employee 
hesitates to throw away his accumulated sick 
leave by making a change. — G. E. Partridge. 


PLANT LUuNcH Room HeaAttru Factor. San- 


ford Deflart. Hosp. Management, Jan., 1921, 


11, No. 1, 62, 64. — The author states that the 
Napoleonic phrase, “An army travels on it’s 
stomach,” is penetrating industry. The res- 
taurant idea grew largely out of war experience. 
The results of cold lunches are bad, but the 
direct and indirect benefits of hot ones may be 
classified as follows: 


1. Marked improvement in health of worl. 
ers. 
2. Less sickness. 
3. Less absence and broken time. 
4. Increased efficiency and output. 
5. Saving time of worker. 
6. Salutary change from workshop. 
7. Less tendency to alcoholism. 
8. Greater contentment of worker. 
9. Better mid-day ventilation of work- 
shop. 

10. Increase of recreation and games jn 
spare time. 

The type of restaurant used in the R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Company is the dual 
type —one side self-service, and the other 
table dhéte. The method of service is cal- 
culated to eliminate waiting, standing in line, 
and confusion. A list of equipment is given and 
should be helpful to anyone contemplating the 
installation of such service. The hospital de- 
partment has been able to offer some construc- 
tive help on menus. — Elinor D. Gregg. 


AN INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIA, THE LARGEST IN 
THE Worup. Mod. Hosp., March, 1921, 16, 
No. 3, 294, 296. — The cafeteria of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
of East Pittsburgh, Pa., is so well planned that 
3,000 people can enter the building, eat their 
lunch, and leave in twenty-two minutes. It has 
every possible modern convenience and equip- 
ment, and is attractive both from within and 
without. This cafeteria was built not from 
philanthropic motives, but from strictly busi- 
ness considerations, and, run on that basis, has 
proved an immense success. — M. Dent. 


THe Factory RESTAURANT AS A SERVICE 
Nucieus. Sanford DeHart. Indust. Manage- 
ment, May 1, 1921, 61, No. 9, 338-340. 
The industrial manager has long been cognizant 
of the ill effects of the indigestible, old time 
“free lunch” and the poorly balanced diet of 
the dinner pail. How the industrial restaurant 
may be made to do service from the efficiency 
angle is here demonstrated by a description 
of the restaurant in the LeBlond Plant. While 
the restaurant is primarily used for dining, 1! 
will be seen that for recreational purposes such 
as motion pictures, dances, parties, lectures, 
plant inspection, etc., it performs a function 
no less vital to the general welfare of the 
workers. — L. A. Shaw. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Revirw OF LABoR LEGISLATION OF 1919. 
Lindley D. Clark. U. 5. Bur. Labor Statis., 
Bull. No. 277, Jan., 1921, pp. 409. — This 
bulletin comprises a review of the various 
branches of labor legislation provided for in 
1919, together with the laws of different states 
relating to labor and enacted since January 1, 
1919. — M. C. Shorley. 


SEVENTEENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES OF 
THE STATE OF MuInNEsoTA, 1919-1920. Pp. 
178. — This report covers industrial accidents 
and diseases, benefit funds, wage movements, 
factory inspection, the Bureau of Women and 
Children in Industry, public employment 
offices, mine inspections, labor organizations, 
and a division for the deaf; — M. Dent. 





TENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN LABour LEaIs- 
LATION SINCE THE War. Internat. Labour 
Office, Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 16, 
Feb. 11, 1921, pp. 18. — The report announces 
that the cessation of hostilities was accom- 
panied by the rapid adoption of labor laws 
and regulations on subjects which, in 1914, had 
heen regarded as entirely beyond the scope of 
practical politics. It presents a brief résumé 
of the changes made in respect to the eight- 
hour day, joint control, right of association 
and collective agreements, arbitration and con- 
ciliation, unemployment, social insurance, emi- 
gration, agricultural labor, wages, married 
women, health and safety, and compulsory 
labor. 

One of the most remarkable results was the 
success in almost all countries in obtaining a 
legal eight-hour day, whereas in 1914 it was 
considered progressive to ask, as an_inter- 
national standard, a ten-hour day for women 
and children alene. There is a tendency to 
give workers a share in the control of their own 
work and to provide for the settlement of trade 
disputes. There has been some regulation in 
regard to the minimum wage, and experimental 
legislative acts concerning compulsory labor. 

Another tendency in recent European legis- 
lation is toward increased protection of mar- 
ried women in industry. The opinions on the 
subject are widely varied, and there is no pros- 
pect of uniformity, except in so far as the Draft 


Convention adopted by the Washington Con- 
ference is applicable. 

The establishment of a medical service of 
inspection in Belgium “‘is a matter of impor- 
tance, which may prove to be of international 
influence.” It provides for a central office and 
provincial medical officers, who will co-operate 
with the ordinary factory inspectors, and who 
will pay special attention to the health of 
pregnant women. 

Regulations have been issued in Belgium 
concerning the health and safety of workers in 
and about mines, and in Germany for com- 
pressed air work and for the manufacture of 
lead compounds. New regulations for certain 
dangerous trades have also been issued in Great 
Britain. — G. E. Partridge. 


COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL DISEASE. 
Nation’s Health, May, 1921, 3, No. 5, 279. — 
Eight of the forty-six states having compen- 
sation jurisdiction provide compensation for 
occupational diseases. Investigation shows that 
the maximum cost of occupational diseases, 
if included in the workmen’s compensation 
acts, would not be greater than 2 per cent. of 
the aggregate cost of industrial accidents. 
The term “‘occupational disease” is here clas- 
sified according to the cause and nature of the 
injury. — L. A. Shaw. 


HeattuH Insurance. James M. Lynch. 
N. Y. State Federation of Labor, Ninth Re- 
port, Committee on Health, 1920, pp. 19. — 
Investigations have shown that sickness is the 
principal factor in from 35 to 80 per cent. of 
the calls on organized charity; that 30 to 50 
per cent. of loans to workers by such agencies 
as the Morris Plan banks, are on account of 
sickness; that about one-fourth of all workers 
are so sick that they have to remain away from 
work for eight days or more every year; that 
fully one-third of those too sick to work are 


without medical care; that families with the 


lowest wages have the most sickness; that 
probably 50 per cent. of this sickness is due to 
health hazards in industry over which the 
workers have no control; and that one-third 
of those in the poor-houses have been driven 
there by sickness. 
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The following plan has been drawn up: the 
cost, amounting to approximately 3 per cent. 
of wages, is to be shared equally by employers 
and workers. The benefits will be adminis- 
tered by local mutual organizations or funds, 
employers and workers to have equal con- 
trol over the funds. Private industrial insur- 
ance companies operating for profit will be 
prohibited. 

‘xperience has shown in all instances that 
while distribution of cost is primarily the 
method, prevention is primarily the purpose of 
insurance and certainly its result. — Elinor 
D. Gregg. 


Fact AND OPINION AS TO THE Britrisu Na- 
TIONAL Herattn Insurance Act. Ordway 


Tead. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., March, 1921, 11. 
No. 1, 87-93. — The author stresses the point 
that because Americans have heard criticisms of 
the British National Health Insurance they 
should not condemn it without trial. The 
opinion in England is that the act has come to 
stay, but that there are many improvements 
still to be made. As a result of the act “‘the 
general level of medical treatment is probably 
higher than it ever was. And it certainly is 
further true that thousands more people see a 
doctor and see him weeks if not months earlier 
in the progress of the disease than was ever the 
‘ase before there was any health insurance. It 
is in this sense that the preventive work is 
getting its best chance under the act.”’ — M. C. 
Shorley. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


THe Navyvoo Prosect. Tor FuNcTIONS OF 
A SPECIAL Scnoout FoR INactivE TUBERCU- 
Lous Cases. John W. Turner. Voc. Summary, 
Keb., 1921, 3, No. 10, 148-149. — “‘At Nau- 
voo, Ill, . the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education is establishing a unique proj- 
ect, a special school for the rehabilitation of 
ex-service men who have been discharged from 
tuberculosis sanatoria as inactive cases.” The 
function of the school may be summed up as 
follows: “‘First. It prepares the tuberculous 
patient for real scientific vocational guidance, 
and fortifies him against a breakdown, by a 
course in physiology, hygiene, and job oppor- 
tunities. 

“Second. It adjusts the training to the man 
during the early critical period of his con- 
valescence out of the hospital by providing 
the right environment and medical supervision. 

“Third. Its purpose and function have been 
completed when the health of the trainee has 


been stabilized to the point where he can carry 
on with a more limited medical supervision.” 
— Elinor D. Gregg. 


Occupation TuEerapy. W. Gilman Thomp- 
son. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 4, 1921, 76, 
No. 23, 1597-1598.— The author describes 
the purposes, achievements, and limitations of 
occupation therapy as applied in our large 
hospitals. He makes it clear that the therapy 
must be prescribed by the physician and sur- 
geon with as much care as Is bestowed on any 
branch of physiotherapy, and evidently be- 
lieves that instances of ill success in the use of 
occupation therapy are due more to errors in 
practice than to defects in the underlying 
idea. 

The article contains a brief statement re- 
garding the work of the reconstruction hospital 
at One Hundredth Street and Central Park 
West, New York City. — C. Kk. Drinker. 
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GENERAL 


INpUsTRIAL HyGriENE: Its Risk, PRroGcress 
\ND Opportunitigs. Sir Thomas Oliver. Brit. 
Med. Jour., July 23, 1921, No. 3160, 108-116. 

Since the time when Parliament, about a 
century ago, gave attention to the children 
working in mines and factories in England, in- 
dustrial hygiene, which may be said to have 
emerged out of, or to have continued, the work 
of parliamentary interference with the as- 
sumed rights of employers to use labor almost 
‘o the breaking point, has made great ad- 
vances. Within the last few years its scope has 
widened; it has become of interest to all en- 
izhtened nations; it includes not only the con- 
‘itions under which work is conducted, and the 
“‘iseases associated with occupation, but also 
‘he physical effects of work as shown in fatigue 
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and output; and it attacks the problem of as- 
suring maximum of production with minimum 
of effort. Medical examination of all workers, 
and attempts to determine the susceptibility of 
workers to particular poisons, now advocated, 
indicate the growing conviction that the lia- 
bility to occupational diseases, as is the case 
with infectious maladies, is largely individual. 

Following the historical review, there is a 
discussion of the work of industrial medicine 
and hygiene in several of its typical fields: 
lead, phosphorus and carbon monoxide poison- 
ing, mining, fatigue, and industrial diseases and 
compensation. 

Health hazards in lead working commence 
mainly with the smelting of the ore (lead min- 
ing in England is free from the hazard of lead 
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poisoning), and are continued in the processes 
of manufacture and use of white lead. But 
since 1900, regulations have gradually reduced 
the number of cases of poisoning, and the 
severer forms commonly met with thirty years 
ago are now rarely seen. Although much work 
has been done in the study of lead poisoning, 
there is still lack of general knowledge on the 
subject, and there are some special problems 
still to be solved. The so-called lead poisoning 
of painters, for example, needs further investi- 
gation. There is a question whether much of it 
is not due to the solvents used in paint, such as 
turpentine, benzine, etc., rather than to the 
lead, and experiments with animals tend to con- 
firm the view that the vapors of these spirit- 
uous substances are harmful. 

The writer takes exception to the decision of 
the International Labour Conference of the 
League of Nations that the use cf white lead 
should be abolished. Suggested substitutes are 
also likely to be harmful, and since white lead is 
an important commodity, and since the history 
of the regulation of lead poisoning and the im- 
provement of processes show such a remark- 
able success, the indications are that the need 
is for still further investigation and still further 
reduction in the risks involved, and not for 
abolishment of the use of white lead. 

“If there is one industry to which industrial 
hygiene has been of the greatest service, it is 
the manufacture of lucifer matches.” Bone 
necrosis, as well as the constitutional condition 
known as phosphorism, was frequently caused 
by work with phosphorus, but now, except for 
infrequent dermatitis from contact with the 
sesquisulphide of phosphorus, the whole indus- 
try has become harmless. 

Carbon monoxide poisoning has still some 
problematic points. The effects of small quan- 
tities of the poison inhaled during a long period 
of time are not fully understood, but probably 
they are the source of some minor illnesses not 
diagnosed. There is evidence that a certain 
tolerance for carbon monoxide can be estab- 
lished. Boys who, in their work, are exposed to 
the substance may pass through a period in 
which they are subject to respiratory disturb- 
ances and lassitude, impaired digestion and 
insomnia. 

Mining, still a hazardous occupation, is less 
dangerous than it was. The rate for fatal acci- 
dents, for example, has been reduced two-thirds 
during the period from 1851 to 1912 — a reduc- 
tion which has been effected by careful inspec- 





tion of the air in particular workings before j} 
miner descends, better signalling, improved 
ventilation and better supervision - of {he 
haulage. 

“If there is one side issue of industrial hy. 
giene which has recently attracted attention . __ 
it is the subject of fatigue,” a realization of {he 
importance of which was especially enforced 
upon us by the number of persons who broke 
down in munition work. Of recent work on the 
physiology of fatigue, that of Burkard, who has 
demonstrated the presence of a leukocytosis jn 
the blood after exhausting work, is of especial 
interest. The interpretation is that when the 
muscles are active they produce substances 
which pass into the blood stream and stimu- 
late the blood-making tissues of the medulla of 
bone. Overwork, by causing a continuous 
over-production of neutrophil cells may, then, 
become injurious, not only to the medullary 
tissue, but to the body as a whole. Further 
evidence of the pathological character of fatigue 
is offered by the type of leukocytes found. 

Industrial poisons present problems of in- 
terest in connection with compensation. The 
amount of poison absorbed may be so small 
that for a long time no harmful effects appear, 
and then, from no other cause than perhaps 
some failure of elimination, the retention limit 
is reached and the symptoms suddenly appear. 
A case is cited in which fatal lead poisoning was 
induced by the use of potassium iodide, pre- 
scribed for aortic aneurism, in a man who had 
previously suffered from lead poisoning, but 
who for two or three years had followed an 
occupation in which he was not subject to the 
poison. 

Industrial medicine has come to stay, and it 
goes hand in hand with welfare work. Inven- 
tion and research tend to make industry more 
dangerous, but the same skill which creates the 
dangers shows itself able to provide antidotes. 
The sphere of industrial enterprise is ever en- 
larging, and herein lies the opportunity of 
industrial hygiene. — G. E. Partridge. 


Ture Necessity FOR GREATER ATTENTION 
IN INDUSTRY TO THE MAINTENANCE OF EFfF'I- 
CIENCY AND THE PREVENTION OF ILL-HEALTH. 
Edgar L. Collis. Jour. State Med., Aug., 1921, 
29, No. 8, 229-237. — ‘The State is taking 
steps to bring up healthy adolescents so that 
they may be healthy citizens and productive 
workers. Industry has the duty of maintaining 
them in health and efficiency. 
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‘Industry must provide hygienic conditions 

work in order to diminish labour turnover, 

prevent ill-health, to acquire a stable per- 
nnel, to increase efficiency, and be able to pay 
high wages. 

“\fedical supervision, which may take the 
‘orm of a medical department in large estab- 
liclyments, is a sound investment, and is the 
»eans for maintaining efficiency and prevent- 
‘yy ill-health. 

‘Industrial convalescence is needed to expe- 
dite recovery and, when linked up with re-edu- 
cation, can reclaim many useful workers from 
‘he ranks of the unemployable.” — Barnett 
Cohen. 


Tue INpuUsTRIAL SURGEON AND_ INDIVID- 
vALIZATION. Ralph B. Bettman. Nation’s 
Health, July 15, 1921, 3, No. 7, 423. — This isa 
brief comment on the necessity for an industrial 
surgeon to bear continually in mind the eco- 
nomic condition of his patient. The surgeon 
‘must realize that the time element is an im- 
portant one, he must question every procedure 
to assure himself whether it could be sub- 
stituted by some other method which would 
shorten the time of disability. As Robert Os- 
good most aptly put it recently, ‘the impor- 
tance of gaining the largest amount of function 
in the shortest possible time is paramount.’ ’’ — 
Katherine R. Drinker. 


HrattH Work IN Five INpuSTRIAL PLANTS. 
Alfred E. Shipley. Nation’s Health, July 15, 
1921, 3, No. 7, 411-414. — This article con- 
tains an analysis of the industrial health rec- 
ords of five plants in New York City. The 
industries represented are: (1)° felt and _ silk 
hats, and millinery; (2) straw hats, cloth caps, 
and hats; (3) cocoa and chocolate; (4) rubber 
goods; (5) paints. The figures presented con- 
cern principally the clinic services in these 
plants, “although some consideration is given 
to the subject of sickness absence. No sum- 
maries of physical examination of new and old 
employes, or industrial hygiene features are in- 
cluded.” 

The total number of treatments in the 
clinics of the five factories was 11,089, the 
umber of new cases, both surgical and medical, 
being 5,738. ‘In each of the five plants, the 
average number of clinic treatments per month 
ay be estimated as approximately one for 
“very two employes.” For the surgical cases in 
‘he five plants there was a remarkable uni- 
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formity in the proportion of re-visits as com- 
pared with the first treatment, an average of 
two re-visits being necessary for each surgical 
case. Greater proportions of medical cases 
occurred in the plants which employed large 
numbers of women. 

An interesting uniformity is seen to exist in 
the character of the clinic cases seen in the five 
industries. Of the surgical cases, approximately 
50 per cent. were finger cases, and from 70 to 
75 per cent. conditions affecting the entire 
upper extremity. In reviewing the causes of 
accidents the author found that very few were 
due to lack of mechanical guards but the vast 
majority were “‘the result of carelessness, in- 
attention, poor physical condition of the worker, 
or some other personal factor.” 

On the average, about 50 per cent. of ab- 
sence was due to sickness, a large proportion 
being of the one and two-day type. During a 
period of decreasing demand for workers, there 
was less sickness absence, showing that em- 
ployees are not inclined to stay at home for 
trivial illness when their places can be readily 
filled. 

In conclusion, the author emphasizes the 
practical importance of facts such as are pre- 
sented in his report. ‘“‘They are not matters 
merely of academic research, but to those 
trained to interpret such readings they provide 
the means to administer industrial health serv- 
ice intelligently and effectively. Furthermore, 
the keen, practical factory manager appre- 
ciates facts which show him the health status of 
the human power under his direction, and 
enable him to compare conditions in his own 
plant with those in other industries.”? — Kath- 
erine R. Drinker. 


OccUPATIONAL DISEASES IN CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES. How tHe WorKERS IN CHEMICAL 
PLANTS ARE SAFEGUARDED. Frederic Dan- 
nerth. Indust. Management, Sept. 1, 1921, 62, 
No. 3, 145-147. — In this article the author 
tells how the danger to the lives of workers in 
industries in which white lead paint, wood 
alcohol, and carbon tetrachloride are used, and 
in industries in which dusts are present, may 
be reduced to a minimum. — M. C. Shorley. 


Tur PorcELAIN AND EARTHENWARE INDUS- 
TRIES FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PROTEC- 
TION OF THE WORKERS AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 
AND MEASURES FOR FIGHTING THE DANGER. 
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Thieme. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., May, 
1921, 9, No. 5, 89-94. — The sources of dust 
from the earthen materials and of lead from the 
glazes are discussed. The use of adequate ven- 
tilation, frequent cleaning of the workrooms, 
personal cleanliness, and improved mechanical 
aids to replace hand work are described. Tuber- 
culosis is frequent among these workers, pre- 
sumably due to the excessive dust. Lead 
poisoning is relatively rare. The only injury to 
the neighborhood is from the excessive smoking 
of the ovens. This may be done away with by 
the use of producer gas for heating. — E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


SOME Mrpicat IMPRESSIONS OF THE MINERS’ 
STRIKE. Brit. Med. Jour., July 16, 1921, No. 
$159, 94. — The writer, who is a practitioner 
of twenty years’ experience in a mining district, 
records a remarkable improvement in the gen- 
eral health of miners during a strike, when they 
lived an easy life and engaged in sports. The 
number of cases of sickness was greatly re- 
duced, and the appearance of the men and their 
ability to recuperate from illness were im- 
proved. ‘The question is raised whether it 
would not be profitable, both economically and 
morally, to give the collier fourteen days of rest 
from work, with full pay, after every three 
months of full-time work. 

There might be established also, in every 
large colliery, a miners’ welfare committee com- 
posed of medical men. The work of this com- 
mittee would be to collect statistics and study 
the hazards of mining as well as the personal 
hygiene of the miner. “‘If one-half the energy 
expended during the war to keep the 
soldier fit and well could now be devoted to im- 
proving the physical (and consequently the 
moral) well-being of men engaged in uncon- 
genial industries, we should make much prog- 
ress in the direction of increasing the efficiency 
and output in these industries.” 


In regard to the field of industrial medicine. 
Linenthal is quoted approvingly: ‘Industri. 
medicine in its wider meaning is a field pyi- 
marily not for the industrial physician but fo, 
the physician in the general practice of medi- 7 
cine who must recognize that states of ill hea}{}, : 
are in many instances due to the hazards of 
industry.”” — G. E. Partridge. 
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X-RAY AND Rapium Prorection. Brit. 
Med. Jour., June 25, 1921, No. 3156, 936-937, 
— This is a report of a committee representing . 
various scientific bodies having headquarters in ¥ 
London. ‘ 
The effects upon the operator, which are to 2 
be guarded against, so far’as are known, are: + 


visible injuries to the superficial tissues, de- 
rangements of internal organs, and changes in 
the blood. As a general preventive plan, it is 
urged that there be not more than seven work- 
ing hours each day, with Sundays and _ two 
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half-days free each week, and a month of vaca- ? 
tion yearly. 4 

A first precaution in all X-ray work is to sur- e 
round the X-ray bulb as completely as possible i 


with protective material. Directions are given 
for protection in each of the operations in use: 
work with X-rays for diagnostic purposes; for 
superficial therapy; for deep therapy; for in- 
dustrial and research purposes; and radium 
therapy. Ventilation of X-ray departments 
and “electrical precautions” are also treated. 
Recommendations for each branch of the 
work are too numerous and too explicit to be 
presented in a summary, and the report should 
be read by anyone interested in the subject. 
As a general measure it is recommended that, 
wherever possible, periodic tests — every three 
months, perhaps — should be made upon the 
blood of those who work with X-ray apparatus, 
etc., and are exposed to the risks under dis- 
cussion, so that changes may be recognized at 


‘ 
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an early stage. —G. E. Partridge. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


MENTAL 


Mentat HyGiene in INpustry. C. Macfie 
Campbell. Ment. Hyg., July, 1921, 5, No. 3, 
468-478. — ‘**The mental health of the indus- 
trial worker depends upon the complicated in- 


terplay of the individual personality, the 
specific conditions of the industrial task, the 
economic factor, the domestic and genera! 
social environment. 

“When dealing with the disorders of the 1- 
dividual worker and of groups of workers, it ' 





























ot always possible to isolate single symptoms 

.d supply specific remedies, medical or social; 
jd one must be prepared to make a very de- 
,iled analysis, and the remedies may be of 
Jow evolution. 


5 “So far there is not available enough well 
: ‘tudied material for useful constructive sug- 
: ostions to be made; to gather such material is 
4 » task of immediate importance. 


# “The development of an enlightened public 
i opinion on these topics would be a most im- 
portant contribution to the mental health. of 
the community and to social and economic 
stability. 

“The attention paid during war time to the 
mental health and morale of those engaged in 
the business of destruction is no less necessary 
during peace time for purposes of construction; 
mental health and good morale are as impor- 
tant in peace as in war, and to muddle along in 
peace may be as disastrous as to do so in war.” 

Stanley Cobb. 
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RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


Tue PNEUMOKONIOSES. Internat. Jour. Pub. 
Health, July—Aug., 1921, 2, No. 4, 401-408. — 
This article is a review of recent important 
contributions to the already extensive bibli- 
ography of industrial tuberculosis, dealing 
principally with the pneumokonioses. 

“In all industries under consideration want 
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of proper attention to the welfare of the worker 
is more in evidence than a lack of positive 
knowledge concerning the aetiology and method 
of transmission of the diseases. 

“Modern preventive medicine requires med- 
ical examination and X-ray control, not as a 
luxury but as an absolute necessity. A clinical 
examination should also be compulsory for all 
‘andidates wishing to enter a dangerous trade, 
subsequent periodical medical examinations 
being the obvious complement of this first 
examination. Adults suffering from  pneu- 
mokoniosis after many years of work should be 
able to change their trade and should receive 
indemnity. Working conditions must be con- 
trolled and the quantity of dust in the atmos- 
phere breathed should be regulated by a stand- 
ard of enumeration rather than one of weight 
per volume. The exact statistics of tuber- 
culosis morbidity and mortality should be 
brought into relation with the scientific eval- 
uation of dust in the atmosphere. Finally, in 
the intervals of work opportunities should be 
afforded for healthy open-air recreation. 

“The medical profession may well feel the 
obligation to prepare public opinion for stricter 
legislation in this direction in order that the 
tuberculosis morbidity of adults threatened 
with pneumokoniosis may be reduced, if not to 
the normal rate, at least to something less 
terrible than its present high level.” -— M. C. 
Shorley. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


MermoraNpuM ON LEAp Poisonina. — In- 
ternat. Labour Rev., May—June, 1921, 2, Nos. 
2-3, 231-233. — This is a summary of a mem- 


orandum on industrial lead poisoning issued by 
the British Home Office. 

Figures for the past twenty years show a 
marked reduction in the number of cases of 
lead poisoning, except in the electric accumula- 
‘or industry; and the present memorandum 
shows also decrease in the severity and in the 
proportion of chronic cases. 

Two-fifths of all reported cases occur during 
the first eighteen months of work, and the 
‘yinptoms mentioned as most frequent in the 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
lories are: gastric troubles, anemia, headache, 
paralysis, encephalopathy, and rheumatism. 








about processes in which lead poisoning is fre- 





Paralysis is more common in men than in 
women but the contrary is true of encephalop- 
athy. 

The number of deaths recorded during the 
twenty years has not diminished in proportion 
to the number of cases, because after the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1906, lead poison- 
ing is more often mentioned as associated cause 
on the death certificates of lead workers suffer- 
ing from chronic nephritis and its sequelae. 
The attack rate per thousand is given for ten 
industries. Electric accumulators lead with 27; 
white lead shows 26; tinning of metals 20; 
paints and colors 16; vitreous enameling 14; 
smelting of metals 13. 

The memorandum contains also information 
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quent, symptoms and diagnosis, and preventive 
measures that have been taken.—G. E. 
Partridge. 


THe CoNnTRAST BETWEEN THE Brain LE- 
SIONS Propucep By LEAD AND OrHeEr INor- 
GANIC Porsons AND THOSE CAUSED BY EPIDEMIC 
ENCEPHALITIS. B. Hassin. Arch. Neurol. 
and Psychiat., Sept., 1921, 6, No. 3, 268-285. 
— The author draws the following conclu- 
sions: 

“1. The nonsuppurative inflammations ‘of 
the brain may be divided into two large groups. 
One, represented by epidemic encephalitis and 
paralytic dementia, is of infectious origin. 
Pathologically, it is characterized by excessive, 
widespread perivascular, and sometimes also 
parenchymatous, infiltrations, the pia-arach- 
noid changes being quite mild. This type may 
also be defined as an infiltrative encephalitis 
which thus includes all possible direct infections 
of the brain tissue proper. 

“2. ‘The second group, mainly represented 
by lead encephalitis, is due to intoxication and 
should, therefore, be termed toxic. Patho- 
logically, it shows a great preponderance of 
proliferative or (as Bonfiglio puts it) ‘ produc- 
tive’ phenomena in the mesodermic tissues 
(blood vessels, capillaries and the pia-arach- 
noid). This group may be termed preductive 
encephalitis. 

3. Microscopically, it is not only possible 
to determine whether any given case is one of 
a nonsuppurative encephalitis, but also whether 
the encephalitis is due to an infection or to an 
intoxication. 

“4. The study of the pia-arachnoid and the 
subarachnoid space is of paramount importance 
in determining whether the brain is normal 
or pathologic, for these structures may exhibit 
changes even when the brain tissues proper 
appear normal.’ — M. Dent. 


SOME OF THE Errects oF CHuronic LEAD 
POISONING, WITH SpeciAL REFERENCE TO 
ArtTerRIOSCLEROSIS. G. B. Page. Jour. State 
Med., June, 1921, 29, No. 6, 161-168. — It is 
suggested that: an insidious result of mild, 
chronic lead poisoning is arteriosclerosis. The 
lead damages the renal parenchyma, which in 
turn causes an increased arterial pressure. 
Measurements on painters show a higher blood 
pressure than those on non-lead workers. — 
Barnett Cohen. 


Curonic ARSENIC Porsonrine. R. Stockma;. 
Abstracted as follows from Edinburgh Mec 
Jour., July, 1921, 27, No. 1, 1, in Jour. An: 
Med. Assn., Sept. 3, 1921, 77, No. 10, 816. - 
“Stockman claims that the administration 0; 
arsenic compounds may be safely continued fc. 
a considerable period after pigmentation of the 
skin and keratosis have developed. If slight. 
these clear off rapidly after the administration 
is stopped, and seem to leave no ill effects. 
Very deep pigmentation may be permanent, 
and in a few cases the development of cancer 
has been noted, apparently following on local] 
irritation. On the other hand, its administra- 
tion should be stopped at once as soon as the 
slightest signs of neuritis appear. The lesion is 
always tedious and troublesome to get rid of, 
and in some cases 1s permanent.” —C. K. 


Drinker. 


Tar Sarcoma IN Rappitr. AK. Yamagiwa, 8. 
Suzuki, and K. Murayama. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Mitteil. a. d. Med. Fak. Univ., Dec. 
28, 1920, 25, No. 2, 189, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 3, 1921, 77, No. 10, 823. — “*The 
fibromyxosarcomatous tumor developed in the 
mamma of a rabbit twenty-three months after 
the beginning of the course of thirty-one injec- 
tions of tar in the mamma. A recurrence: de- 
veloped with metastases after excision of the 
tumor, and scraps of it proliferated when in- 
jected in other rabbits. This was the only 
positive cancer produced among the 200 rabbits 
in the tests. (In German.)* — C. K. Drinker. 


Mepicat Opinions on INpuUSsTRIAL Porson- 
incs. F. Curschmann. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., April, 1921, 9, No. 4, 73-81.— VJ. 
Death Following Employment with Trinitrotoluol 
Caused by Poisoning or by a Pre-Existing Liver 
Disease? — A man who had worked for some 
months in contact with trinitrotoluol came 
down suddenly with a general jaundice and en- 
larged painful liver; after increasing mental 
cloudiness and the appearance of albumin and 
tvrosin in the urine he died. Postmortem 
examination revealed what seemed a cirrhosis 
of the liver. It is here given as the opinion that 
this was not cirrhosis plus an acute poisoning, 
but a cumulative liver damage with a sudden 
ending, due to nitrated hydrocarbons. 


VII. Death as a Sequel to Respiration of 


Trichlorethylene. — A 48-year old shoemaker 
was accidentally exposed to considerable 
amounts of trichlorethylene. After two days 

















































he recovered from the stupor and weakness, 
snd was again at work. He continued to suffer 
,ead pains and dizziness and became progres- 
ively more anemic and weak. He is known to 
have been undernourished. Five months later 
ie became ill with what was supposed to be in- 
(yenza, and a month later died. When claims 
‘or compensation were made the body was ex- 
humed, and an extensive brain abscess coming 
‘rom an old tuberculous otitis was shown to be 
ihe cause of death. The various possibilities 
that the trichlorethylene poisoning may have 
heen a contributory cause of death are dis- 
cussed. The question cannot be settled with 
certainty, but it is probable that a small part, 
if any, was played by the gas. 

VJIL. Degeneration of the Liver Following 
Dinitrobenzene Poisoning. — An 18-year old 
virl began to have jaundice after exposure to 
dinitrobenzene during two and a half months’ 
work at filling shells. Following a sickness of 
nearly two months, with enlarged liver, ab- 
dominal pain, and jaundice, she died with a 
severe hemorrhage from the mouth and nose. 
The case is very probably one of acute diffuse 
hepatitis with fatty degeneration of the liver, 


so frequently due to nitro-compounds. -—— E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 
BENZENE POISONING IN RUBBER MANU- 


FACTURING. Robert S. Quinby. Abstracted as 
follows from Rubber Age, 1921, Vol. 8, 451, in 
Chem. Abstr., May 10, 1921, 15, No. 9, 1422. 

“A review of the bulletin of the Rubber 
Association of America on the use of benzene.” 


STUDIES IN CARBON MonoxipE ASPHYXIA. 
l. Tue Benavior or THE Heart. Howard W. 
Haggard, Am. Jour. Physiol., July 1, 1921, 56, 
No. 3, $90-403.— “Death under carbon 
monoxide asphyxia is due to failure of respira- 
tion. This is in the nature of a fatal apnoeavera. 
The anoxemia resulting from the formation of 
carboxyhemoglobin induces excessive breath- 
ing; and respiratory failure follows the exces- 
sive loss of COs. 

“Oxygen deficiency caused by carbon mon- 
oxide, even in advanced asphyxia, is not in itself 
sufficient to cause impairment of auriculoven- 
tricular conduction. Following respiratory 
failure, however, the increased anoxemia from 
this cause speedily results in the development 
of heart block through its various stages. 

_ By restoring respiration and rapidly elim- 
inating the carbon monoxide by means of in- 
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halations of carbon dioxide and oxygen, cardiac 
conduction is restored to normal following the 
development of block. 

“The cardio-inhibitory center maintains its 
activity longer than does the respiratory center. 
This center is stimulated by the increased Cy 
which occurs during respiratory failure. From 
this there results a temporary cessation of 
auricular activity. This period of inhibition is 
prevented by the administration of atropine. 

“When respiratory failure is prevented by 
means of inhalations of 8 or 10 per cent. carbon 
dioxide, the carbon monoxide combination with 
hemoglobin rises to an unusually high percent- 
age without any evidence of impairment in a—v 
conduction. This indicates that there is no 
direct toxic action of carbon monoxide upon the 
cardiac conducting system. | 

‘“Tlluminating gas results in an earlier de- 
velopment of respiratory failure than does pure 
carbon monoxide in corresponding concentra- 
tion. 

‘“Electrocardiographic records are given 
from two animals which differed from the rest 
in that one developed a transient period of al- 
ternation involving the R and T waves and the 
other presented, during the time of complete 
a—v block, a condition resembling auricular 
fibrillation or flutter.” — C. Kk. Drinker. 


On Carbon Monoxipeé POISONING IN A 
Founpry. 0. Gros and M. Kochman. <Ab- 
stracted as follows from Vrtljschr. f. gerichtl. 
Med., 1921, 61, No. 1, in Miinchen. med. 
Wehnschr., May 6, 1921, 68, No. 18, 559. — 
“This article contains the opinions of medical 
experts on the question whether the death of a 
worker who was suddenly taken ill in a foundry 
and died two days later, and in whose blood 
carbon monoxide was detected at autopsy, 
should be considered as an industrial accident. 
The question was answered in the affirmative.” 
— M. C. Shorley. 


Dancers TO HEALTH IN AUTOGENOUS WELD- 
ING. Jenny <Adler-Herzmark. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., May, 1921, 9, No. 5, 97-98. — 
The author investigated a number of small in- 
dustries where autogenous welding is done and 
found that acute attacks resembling brass 
founder’s ague, and probably identical with it, 
are always associated with the use of hot brass 
or zinc. Zine vapors were often visible. Either 
zine or zinc oxide is the causative agent of the 
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disease. It is proposed to determine experi- 
mentally whether the corrosive action of zinc 
oxide is so extensive that after a few hours the 
absorption of the damaged tissue may cause a 
fever. Is the more severe gastric part of the 
attack to be associated with zine chloride 
formed in the stomach? — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


SICKNESS AND Deratuo Dur To FERROSILI- 
con. Thiele. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., May, 
1921, 9, No. 5, 94-97. — The death of three in- 
dividuals in one house following a brief illness 
marked by head and body pains, vomiting and 
stupor, and the similar illness of several other 
occupants of the house were at first diagnosed 


as due to grippe, and later, to food poisoning. 
It was finally found that the occupants of te 
house had been poisoned by gas. On the 
ground floor was stored a large amount of fer- 
rosilicon which had been wet by rain just before 
being brought in. Due to impurities in this 
commercial ferrosilicon, phosphine was evolved 
and caused the poisoning. Arsine, hydrogen 
sulphide, and acetylene were other possible 
contaminating substances, but none of these 
could be demonstrated as obtained from the 
ferrosilicon. The possibility of such gases being 
formed from ferrosilicon has been demon- 
strated before, several instances of which are 
cited. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


INVESTIGATION OF Dust IN THE AIR OF 
GRANITE-WoRKING PLants. S. H. Katz. Ab- 
stracted as follows from U.S. Bur. Mines, Re- 
ports of Investigations, No. 2213, 1921, pp. 2, 
in Chem. Abstr., May 10, 1921, 15, No. 9, 1368. 

“In the pulmonary disease, designated as 
granite pneumonoconiosis, to which granite 
cutters are subject, it is estimated that particles 
of the hard insoluble rock-forming materials 
about 1 micron in diameter are most injurious. 
Smaller particles either do not readily lodge or 
are more easily eliminated. In an investigation 
of this disease at Barre, Vermont, the principal 
granite-producing town of America, the dust- 
iness of the air was determined by 3*methods. 
Two of these methods involved the catching 
upon a sticky glass plate the dust particles from 
a volume of air impinged at high velocity on the 
plate by a small air pump, the particles caught 
being counted by the aid of a powerful mi- 
croscope. In the other method the air was 
filtered through a layer of granulated sugar, the 
sugar dissolved in H.O, a portion examined 
microscopically to count the stone particles, 
then the whole sample filtered, the filter paper 
ignited and the dust weighed. The dustiness is 
expressed in millions of particles per cubic foot 
and on a weight basis in mg. per cubic foot.” 


How tro Catcu AND Suip Dust. M. R. Rad- 


ford. Factory, July, 1921, 27, No. 1, 68. — 


The powder which constitutes the remarkable 
product of this company is stored in a large 
storehouse from which a covered conveyor 
brings the material along under the ceiling of 


the packing room and feeds it into packing ma- 
chines, which mechanically fill paper cartons 
with the correct quantities. Where the nozzle 
of the machine delivers the powder into the 
cartons the process naturally breaks some of 
the grains into fine dust, which used to escape 
and cloud the room. An air exhaust now piped 
to the delivery nozzle of each machine draws 
away this dust before it can scatter. 

“Each air pipe connects to a large exhaust 
pipe which is suspended from the ceiling. This 
pipe passes out through the wall of the building 
onto the top of the adjoining storehouse. On 
the top of the storehouse are two cyclones or 
extractors and settling boxes. The air pipe de- 
livers the dust to the first extractor; it whirls 
around inside and most of it settles to the bot- 
tom, drops through the hole in the roof of the 
storehouse, and falls upon the pile of materia! 
beneath. Some of the dust reaches the second 
extractor, where it settles and drops through to 
the storehouse. Thus all the dust is not only 
kept out of the workroom, but is recovered and 
is used again.’” — M. Dent. 


Coat-Dust Hazarps In INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
L. D. Tracy. U.S. Bur. Mines, Reports of In- 
vestigations, Serial No. 2242, April, 1921, pp. 
6. — Since the use of pulverized coal as fuel in 
heating furnaces in steel mills was introduced, 
fires and explosions have occurred. The Bureau 
of Mines, therefore, investigated the conditions, 


and found that there was a lack of knowledge 0! 


the explosive character of coal dust. The firs! 
requirement, consequently, is that in all plants 






































where pulverized coal is used for fuel, the men 
should be taught that clouds of fine coal dust 
are as dangerous as a body of unconfined natural 
vas. 

Experiments in the mine of the Bureau of 
Mines have shown that pressures as high as 
130 pounds per square inch may be produced in 
coal dust explosions, and experiments have also 
demonstrated that a mixture of 30 per cent. of 
pulverized coal dust and 70 per cent. of finely 
powdered shale is explosive. Analyses of dust 
from the interiors of buildings where pulverized 
coal is used shows that the dust sometimes 
contains as high as 233 per cent. of volatile 
matter. 

There is danger also of spontaneous combus- 
tion of pulverized coal in the bins, and studies 
have been made to determine the conditions 
affecting oxidation in which it was found that 
oxidation is accelerated with rise of temper- 
ature. If enough air is present, pulverized 
coal, when delivered at a storage bin at a fairly 
high temperature, will in a sltort time approach 
the point of ignition. As a matter of fact, owing 
to dryers becoming overheated, the coal is 
likely to be delivered at a temperature making 
combustion probable. It is especially likely to 
happen in the type of dryer known as the ‘‘di- 
rect heat”? dryer. Storage bins for pulverized 
coal should not be placed where they may be- 
come heated from furnaces, steam pipes or hot 
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flues. If a plant has been shut down for a few 
days, coal should not be delivered through 
transport lines until it is known whether the 
coal has become heated. 

Some of the fires in the distribution lines 
have originated as back fires from the heating 
furnaces, caused by sudden changes in the air 
pressure, which may take place in several ways. 
So it is important that no chance be given for 
burning particles to enter into the transport 
line, and the line should be cleaned frequently 
by allowing the fan to force a current of air 
through it. 

When furnaces have individual fuel bins and 
the coal is delivered into the primary air line by 
means of screw conveyors, the fuel bins should 
be placed away from the furnaces; otherwise 
fatal accidents, as frequently happens, may 
occur by dust overflowing the line and falling 
down before the furnace door. 

As regards the pulverizing plant, every pre- 
caution must be taken to prevent accumulation 
of dust. No system of ventilation can be relied 
upon, when there is a hazard from coal dust, but 
the vacuum cleaner has been found a_prac- 
ticable means of keeping the interiors of build- 
ings clean. In examining storage bins, etc., 
electric light and not an open light should be 
used, the electric bulb should be protected by a 
wire guard, and the wire must be properly in- 
sulated. — G. E. Partridge. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


Tue TREATMENT OF CUTANEOUS ANTHRAX. 
W. H. Ogilvie and A. W. Hall. Brit. Med. 
Jour., June 18, 1921, No. 3155, 889-890. — The 
authors quote from Circular 172, issued by the 
Ministry of Health, Jan. 28, 1921, figures with 
regard to the results of various forms of treat- 
ment in 800 cases of cutaneous anthrax which, 
according to the circular, support the conclu- 
sion that excision is unnecessary, and compare 
with these figures records from Guy’s Hospital, 
which show that when both excision and serum 
are used the death rate is notably lower than 
when either treatment is used alone. From 
their experience at Guy’s Hospital they con- 
clude that: 

Excision by itself will assure a cure in about 
YO per cent. of cases in a disease having a 





natural mortality of something like 50 per 
cent., while serum at best cannot be relied upon 
to avoid a fatal issue in all cases. In view of the 
danger of anthrax and the local nature of the 
infection in the early stages, it therefore ap- 
pears to us to be the wiser course to combine 
the two methods, which are both known to be 
good and which cannot be mutually antago- 
nistic, and thus to give the patient every chance. 
Little or no importance can in the circum- 
stances be attached to the resulting scar. We 
consider, then, that the combination of excision 
and serum treatment as used at Guy’s Hospital 
is probably the most rational and the safest 
course in all cases of cutaneous anthrax which 
have not reached the stage of a septicaemia.” 
— M. C. Shorley. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


INJURIES TO THE Eyre with Report or 1051 
Cases. Don M. Campbell and John M. Carter. 
Am. Jour. Ophth., May, 1921, 4, Series 3, No. 
5, 336-344. — “This is an analytic account of 
the cases seen in a period of two years, giving 
the kind of history obtained, the clinical data 
brought out in the two classes of cases, minor 
injuries and major. The diagnosis including 
the importance of the history and the use of the 
X-rays is discussed. The removal of foreign 
bodies from inside of the eye is considered with 
results from twenty-four magnet extractions. 
The importance of early diagnosis and treat- 
ment is insisted upon.” 

To summarize the points of interest and 
practical importance: 

“1. In this series we have two great classes 
of work responsible for most of our cases, 
namely, emery grinding and steel or metal 
work, the two totaling 81.3 per cent. of all the 
injuries. 

“2. "That by far the greatest number of our 
major mjuries occur in the second group, 1. e., 
those working on metals. 

3. ‘Taking the series as a whole, about one 
case in every thirteen, or 7.9 per cent. were 
major injuries, while in the cases occurring in 
the steel group one out of every eight cases, or 
12.9 per cent., were major injuries, the per- 
centage being much higher in the steel group. 

“4. That better than one in ten of all our 
cases have required an X-ray, before we could 
be positive that a foreign body was not inside 
the eye. 

5. 117 X-rays were taken, and 100 of these 
occurred in the steel group. 

“6. 20, or 17 per cent. of the radiograms 
taken were positive for foreign body inside of 
the eye, and all these occurred in the steel 
group. 

“7. ‘The danger signal is that 71 per cent. 
of our major injuries occurred in the steel 
group, all our positive X-rays occurred here, 
and 60 per cent. of the eyes lost, or blind, were 
chargeable to metals. Such figures should 
cause us to adopt the attitude that all cases in- 
jured while working on metals are serious, and 
to treat them as such. 

“8. The magnet operation, as such, can be 
considered quite successful; we were able to re- 
move the magnetizable foreign body in 95 per 
cent. of the cases. 


“9. 23.8 per cent. of the cases on which we 
did an iridectomy had a normal vision following 
the operation. 

**10. 68.5 per cent. of the cases were seen at 
our office on the day they were injured, 43.5 per 
cent. on the second day after their injury, 17.5 
per cent. on the third day, while better than 1 /5 
of the cases, or 21.5 per cent. waited four days 
or longer, before they applied at the office for 
treatment. These last figures, we believe, are 
very important. Delay in the making of a cor- 
rect diagnosis, and delay in the instituting of 
proper treatment are two of the most -potent 
factors responsible for permanent injury to the 
eye, and are responsible for not a few of the 
artificial eyes that we see. 

“If the results here reported are to be classed 
as a meritorious showing, certainly the credit is 
to be shared with those surgeons and genera! 
practitioners who early in their cases have 
realized the necessity for special examination or 
treatment. If the number of eyes enucleated or 
permanently impaired is to be materially 
lessened, then we must strive to obtain a 
higher grade of ophthalmic judgment, not only 
in the oculist but also in the general medical 
profession. The delay in correct diagnosis and 
proper treatment must approach a minimum.” 
— M. C. Shorley. 


Cataract IN IRon Workers. Abstracted as 
follows from Brit. Jour. Ophth., May, 1921, in 
Brit. Med. Jour., June 18, 1921, No. 3155, 905. 
— “The fact that cataract is peculiarly liable to 
develop in glass-workers is well known, and 
much information on the subject has been pub- 
lished from time to time in our columns. Evi- 
dence is now advanced that iron workers are 
also unduly liable to cataract. Three papers on 
the subject are published in the British Journal 
of Ophthalmology for May, 1921. Cridland, of 
Wolverhampton, deals with cataract in pud- 
dlers, among whom the cases are comparatively 
few. He points out that the number of pud- 
dlers is by no means large, and is likely to 
decrease in the future, as steel replaces puddled 
iron. His contribution adds a few details to the 
well-known paper which he published on this 
subject in 1915. St. Clair Roberts has collected 
notes on cases of cataract occurring in chain- 
makers at Dudley. In all he found a posterior 






















jolar and cortical opacity very similar to that 
lescribed in glass-blowers. In describing the 
»yethod of chainmaking by hand, he states that 
machines for making chains have not proved 
sjecessful, and he tells us that it is a common 
\elief among the workers that the sight should 
‘ail between the ages of 50 and 60. In uncom- 
plicated cases there is no associated lesion of the 
fundus, and the results of operation are good. 
The most comprehensive of the three papers is 
that by Healy of Llanelly, who, having pre- 
viously had experience of bottle-makers’ cat- 
aract in Sunderland, has produced really 
valuable statistics of the number of cataract 
cases occurring in men of 35 years of age and 
over engaged in the tinplate industry at Llan- 
elly. He also describes the nature of the work 
at length, and gives details of 209 cases. In his 
cases the posterior cortical type of opacity often 
existed in combination with cortical striae. 
His paper strongly confirms the supposition 
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that it is the infra-red heat rays which are the 
important ones in the etiology of this condition, 
for in the tinplate mill the men are not exposed 
to ultra-violet rays. The atmosphere of the 
mills is dusty, and the men perspire freely; 
they are adverse to the wearing of protective 
goggles, but Healy believes that much might be 
done by suitable propaganda to overcome this 
prejudice. This series of papers offers weighty 
evidence in favor of the suggestion that cat- 
aract in iron workers should be scheduled un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Act, as well 
as glass-makers’ cataract. The Glass-Workers’ 
Cataract Committee of the Royal Society has 
sent a deputation to Llanelly to inquire into 
Dr. Healy’s cases, and there is reason to hope 
that the Home Office will shortly place these 
trades upon the schedule. ‘These papers appear 
to us to be amongst the most important con- 
tributions to ophthalmology that have re- 
cently been published.’ — M. C. Shorley. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


DiscUSSION OF AN AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
Taste. Carl Hookstadt. U. S. Bur. Labor 
Statis., Month. Labor Rev., July, 1921, 13, No. 
1, 1-5. — The writer compares the accuracy of 
the recently published American table with the 
standard accident table completed by Dr. I. M. 
Robinson six years ago. — R. B. Crain. 


Karan INpUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 
INCREASE DURING 1920. Nat. Safety News, 
July, 1921, 4, No. 1, 28. — ‘“*There were 1,170 
fatal industrial accidents in Canada during 
1920 as compared with 1,068 in 1919.” These 
statistics are from the Canada Labour Gazette, 
and are admittedly incomplete. — M. Dent. 


KxPLOSION OF GAs Tanks. Helwig. Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., April, 1921, 9, No. 4, 
54-85. — The explosion of two oxygen tanks 
in a locomotive shop is explained as probably 
due to one tank having fallen on the other. 
The tanks were not connected with a burner. 
Other oxygen tanks in the lot were found not to 
contain explosive gases mixed in the oxygen. 
Several other cases of steel gas tanks exploding 
‘ ithout combustion are cited. — E. L. Sevring- 
laus, 


Where A Hevtit-Hote Micut Have Bern. 
Louis Resnick. Nat. Safety News, July, 1921, 


4, No. 1, 5-9. — The mining town of yesterday 
is described with its dirt, desolation and 
drunkenness, and is compared with a model 
mining town of today in which the greatest 
accident problems in the world — those of coal 
mining —are being solved. The hazards 
peculiar to coal mining are described in detail 
and the following are given as some of the 
safety improvements made by this company — 
the Inland Collieries Company of Indianola. 
The brattices are made of stone; the trolley 
wire at particularly dangerous spots is pro- 
tected by a wooden channel; accidents at 
switches, curves, and doorways are avoided by 
the installation of a single incandescent light at 
every switch, door, and curve; a block signal 
system is used which practically eliminates the 
possibilities of head-on or rear-end collisions of 
trains; and ventilation is carefully inspected. 

But the safety engineers of this company 
find that the most effective precaution is eternal 
vigilance and a ceaseless propaganda for safety 
given in the weekly first-aid and safety meet- 
ing for workmen. — M. Dent. 


REMARKABLE Recorp MApbE IN BUILDING 
CoNcRETE Suips. L. D. Woedtke. Nat. Safety 
News, June, 1921, 3, No. 16, 25-26. — This is a 
report of successful accident prevention in con- 
struction work, which, the writer asserts, is un- 
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usually hazardous. During a full year there 
were no fatal accidents or serious permanent 
injuries. The average number of employees was 
506, and for a total of 1,518,334 hours worked, 
the whole number of accidents causing time 
lost for more than the day or shift was seventy- 
four. There were in all twenty-nine compensa- 
tion cases. The success is attributed to effec- 
tive co-operation on the part of all concerned, 
and good service rendered by insurance under- 


‘ 
4 


writers. — G. E. Partridge. 


1,100 Stee Workers Make 60 Days No 
AccipENT Recorp. Nat. Safety News, June, 
1921, 3, No. 16, 31. — This is a report from the 
American Works of the American Steel and 
Wire Company at Cleveland, Ohio. Em- 
ployees of the carpenter and pattern shop of 
the Rankin Works of the same company have 
made a record of 1,271 days without an acci- 
dent. Other departments have also made good 
records, and the result is attributed to inter- 
plant and inter-department competition. — G. 
K. Partridge. 


PREVENTING ACCIDENTS ON Power TRANS- 
MISSION Macninery. W. D. Keefer. Nat. 
Safety News, June, 1921, 3, No. 16, 17-18. — 
There are two main ways of eliminating ac- 
cidents from transmission machinery:  elim- 
inating, wherever possible, the transmission 
machinery itself; and supplying proper guards. 
Another means is the prohibition of all work on 
such machinery when it is in motion. 

Rules for installing guards for shafts and 
belts, and directions for eliminating various 
hazards are given. There is a diagram showing 
details of a standard belt guard, and the follow- 
ing general principles are laid down: 

The guard should be so designed that it will 
prevent all accidents. 

The guarded part must be easily accessible 
for oiling, inspection and repairs. 

The guard should not interfere with produc- 
tion, nor with cleaning about the machinery. 

The guard must be strong enough to resist 
injury and to hold its shape (metal guards are 
preferable). 

A committee of men representing all inter- 
ested parties has been organized under the 
auspices of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee to draft a Safety Code on 
Power Transmission Machinery. — G. E. Part- 
ridge. 


SAFETY REQUIREMENTS OF Woopworki\; 
SHops. W. Dean Keefer. Nat. Safety News. 
July, 1921, 4, No. 1, 23-25. — The essenti,| 
consideration for safety is in the arrangeme){ 
of the machines in regard to space for the worl. 
men to move around in, light, height, vibration. 
and the nearness of the starting and stopping 
devices. Guards are described for circular saws. 
rip and railroad saws, band saws, jointers and 
planers, shapers, ete. — M. Dent. 


CrirRcULAR Saws— Keep THEM Swarp, 
SAFE, AND Erricrent. FE. Ross Farra. Nat. 
Safety News, July, 1921, 4, No. 1, 15-17. — 
“A reduction of 75 per cent. in circular saw 
accidents can be made merely by keeping them 
in good condition. A saw that is not in 
good condition requires greater power from the 
driving motor or steam engine, it does not saw a 
clean, straight cut in the wood stock, it causes 
the wood to bind on the saw and kick back, and 
it requires more effort on the part of the saw 
operator to push the wood through the ma- 
chine, thereby increasing the danger of his 
slipping or losing his balance or running his 
hand into contact with the saw blade.” De- 
tails are given as to ways of keeping saws in 
good condition, — M. Dent. 


Two New ProtectivE DEVICES FROM THE 
AMSTERDAM SArety Museum. Scholte. Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., May, 1921, 9, No. 5, 
101-102. — Scholte’s short paper describes and 
diagrams in a purely technical manner a new 
device for preventing the hand of a printer from 
being crushed in a printing press. The first of 
these devices (for shafts on lathes and polishing 
machines) was described in THis JOURNAL, 
Feb., 1921, 2, No. 10, 201. — E. L. Sevring- 
haus. 


Hoistinc Caspies NEEDS 
More ATTENTION. Nat. Safety News, July, 
1921, 4, No. 1, 22. — ‘**The necessity of giving 
greater attention to a margin of safety in re- 
spect to the strength of cables and chains used 
in hoisting heavy building and other materia!s 
is emphasized by a recent accident in New York 
City, in which twelve tons of steel beams fel! 
from the tenth story of a skyscraper under con- 
struction.’ — M. Dent. 


STRENGTH OF 


How to Make FLoors IN THE PLANT SAFP. 
Nat. Safety News, June, 1921, 3, No. 16, 19-2”. 
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During the year 1919, nearly 12,000 people 

-ere killed by falling, and a very large part of 

bese accidents can be traced to bad floors. 

‘he floor should be strong enough to bear at 

‘cast four times the standing load that is to be 

jlaced upon it, and six times the moving load to 

-hich it may be subjected; and it should be 

‘ree from projections, depressions and splinters, 

nd be as nearly noiseless as possible. A good 

-ooden floor consists of narrow hardwood ma- 

ferial. matched and nailed on a wooden under- 

door: but at best, wooden floors require much 

attention. Concrete floors are growing In 

favor; they are easily made, are safe as regards 

: slipping, and are especially good when flushing 

| is necessary. Wooden blocks also make a good 

floor material. Brick floors, laid with paving 

| bricks, and granite block floors are suitable for 
2 many purposes. 

A good way of overcoming the slipping haz- 
ard on oil-soaked floors is to apply powdered 
rosin, or to apply to the floors about the ma- 
chines a heavy coat of thick, hot, wood flake 
vlue and sprinkle fine sand over it before it 
cools. 

Cleanliness is important. One method of 
cleaning greasy floors is to sprinkle air-slaked 
lime over the floor so as to cover it for a depth of 
about 1/4 inch. This is left for two or three 
hours and then removed with a stiff brush. 
This method has been used successfully on oily 
cement floors that have resisted all other clean- 
ing processes. 

Suggestions are made in regard to guarding 
floor openings, protection from fire and heat, 


etc. — G. E. Partridge. 
How to Prevent Burns. Nat. Safety 
News, June, 1921, 3, No. 16; 29. — This is a 


discussion by several writers. The hazard from 
the handling of acids in cleaning metal to be 
plated has been eliminated by one company by 
the substitution of the sand-blast. A tapping 
hole shield (consisting principally of chains 
lowered in front of the tapping hole) has been 
found by another company to be most effective 
i preventing burns from molten metal. Similar 
shields are used in other processes. Proper at- 
‘ention to the condition of the hose and hose 
connections is said to help in preventing steam 
nd hot water burns. Another concern reports 

¢reat reduction in the number of burns as a 
‘esult of requiring every man to wear proper 


protecting devices. One safety engineer ex- 
presses the opinion that the main solution lies 
in education. — G. E. Partridge. 


More Tires oN PREVENTING BuRNs. Almon 
P. Young. Nat. Safety News, July 1, 1921, 4, 
No. 1, 18.— The following points come from 
the General Electric Company at Fort Wayne: 
“We instruct the new men on real dangers in 
handling tests, we supply special insulated dis- 
appearing-tip contractors hung on standards and 
counterweighted for circuit testing. We use 
special rubber insulated grips for temporary 
connections in testing departments. We have 
remote control on high tension lines, all lines 
being run in conduits. We have special fuse 
pulling devices, sheet metal boxes around 
starting rheostats, guard rails and_ fences 
around switch boards, test departments fenced 
off, and high tension lines and terminals all 
marked with danger signs. We use screens 
around are welders to prevent burns from 
radiation, and danger signs posted, and we sup- 
ply welders with protective equipment. We 
have instructed plumbers and steam fitters on 
shutting off steam before repairing high pres- 
sure lines. We have posted instructions for 
operating gas burners and ovens. We have 
supplied special equipment for handling hot 
materials and special gloves or brakes for break- 


ing revolving test spindles and shafts.” — M 
Dent. 


ETIOLOGY AND PREVENTION OF INJURIES TO 
THE Eyre. Larry Ve. Wiirdemann. Mil. Sur- 
geon, Aug., 1921, 49, No. 2, 176-187. — The 
author describes briefly the commonest types 
and causes of eye injuries, and emphasizes the 
importance of protective apparatus. Safety 
appliances are in use in most dangerous trades, 
and, according to the twelfth census, have 
markedly decreased the proportion of accidents 
within the last ten years. Laws compelling 
such devices, with compensation and insurance 
laws, have been enacted in thirty-one states. 
There is, however, much opposition among the 
workmen to the use of these appliances, and 
constant supervision is necessary. 

The procedure in the diagnosis of eye in- 
juries is described rather fully, and suggestions 
are given for the detection of malingering in the 
examination of an injured person from a med- 
ico-legal standpoint. — M. C. Shorley. 
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INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Fiat Foor as A ProspLem or INDUSTRIAL 
SurGERY. R. B. Bettman. Nation’s Health, 
Aug. 15, 1921, 3, No. 8, 461-462. — Flat foot 
occurs frequently in workers obliged to stand 
for long hours or to walk continually on hard 
floors. It is a disease of the new employee, of 
the worker transferring from a sedentary job to 
one requiring standing or walking, and of the 
convalescent from a recent illness. 

The symptomatology of weak foot is de- 


scribed. Dr. Bettman suggests as corrective 
measures change of employment when thie 
condition is the result of occupation, improve- 
ment of the patient’s general physical condj- 
tion, correct shoes, adhesive strapping or 
exercises. Arch supports are said to afford 
great relief in many instances and under such 
conditions it is believed that patients should he 
allowed to wear them. — Wade Wright. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


On THE ESTIMATION OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Cost or Muscutar Work: THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE RerspiraATORY QUOTIENT IN INDIRECT 
Catorimetry. J. B. Orr and J. P. Kinloch. 
Brit. Med. Jour., July 9, 1921, No. 3158, 39-40. 

-Waller and De Decker have described a 
rapid method for estimating the cost of mus- 
cular work based upon COs, exhalation alone, 
l e.c. of CO. being taken as equivalent to 5.856 
calories. L. Hill and Campbell have criticized 
the results of Waller and De Decker on two 
main counts: (1) the short duration of the 
period of taking the sample; and (2) the failure 
to take sufficient account of the increase of 
metabolism due to taking food. 

Orr and Kinloch show that the great source of 
error inherent in Waller’s rapid method is the 
neglect of the significance of the respiratory 
quotient in determining the calorie equivalent 
of the volume of COs exhaled. Variations in 
diet are shown to affect the respiratory quotient 
markedly. If this factor is neglected and the 
energy expenditure calculated from the CQO, 
output alone, it is shown that a 15 per cent. 
error may readily result. 

The authors also show that the respiratory 
quotient may fluctuate as a result of sudden in- 
creases and decreases of the rate of work. They 
therefore caution against the use of the method 
of estimating the cost of work from COs exhala- 
tion alone unless the factor of diet is under con- 
trol and unless the actual collection of COs. is 
made some minutes after the beginning of the 
task and when the normal respiratory relations 
for the work in question have been established. 


—C. K. Drinker. 


Tue PuysiotocicaL Cost or Muscurar 
Work. Leonard Hill and J. A. C. Campbell. 
Brit. Med. Jour., May 21, 1921, No. 3151, 733- 
734. — Waller and De Decker have given the 
cost of muscular work of colliers, shoemakers 
and others as measured by the exhalation of 
CO,. The authors have carried out experiments 
of a similar nature using a bicycle ergometer 
and have compared the results obtained by 
Waller’s method of calculation with those 
gained by the standard Douglas bag method in 
which both the CO, output and oxygen use are 
measured and the heat loss calculated there- 
from. 

The results by the two methods rarely agree 
and two causes are assignable: (1) Waller's 
method uses a thirty second period for collec- 
tion of the expired air — too short a time for 
satisfactory collection; (2) the taking of food 
apparently affects Waller’s method markedly. 
—C. Kk. Drinker. © 


THe CorRRELATION BETWEEN Moror Con- 
TROL AND RirLe SHootine. Reynold A. Spaeth 
and George C. Dunham. Am. Jour. Physiol., 
June 1, 1921, 56, No. 2, 249-256. — The con- 
clusions reached are as follows: ‘From the 
foregoing experiments it is clear that steadiness 
is definitely associated (p = +0.61) with 
marksmanship in the case of men who have had 
range experience. The practical value of a tes! 
of this sort lies in its use as a predictive means 0! 
selecting probable expert rifle material and 
eliminating men who are physiologically un- 
fitted to qualify as marksmen. Since tlic 


steadiness test requires only about 3 minutes 











jer man, it would be far more efficient as re- 
cards time, cost of munitions and the nerves of 
ven and officers to select material for elimina- 
‘ion or range development by this test rather 
‘han by the slow and costly method of giving 
very man a try-out with the rifle. In our 
experiments we have, however, only tested the 
‘est on men of known ability. It remains for 
‘iture work to show how extensively this test 
may be used with raw recruits. Range practice 
may increase a man’s steadiness and, con- 
versely, steadiness practice may improve a 
man’s range score. Further experiments alone 


will tell.’ — C. K. Drinker. 


Tue Errect or SHORT SPELLS OF REST ON 
PuysicAL ErriciENcy AS MEASURED BY A 
BicycLE ErcomMeter. Lucy A. Wallrich and 
Percy M. Dawson. Am. Jour. Physiol., July 1, 
1921, 56, No. 3, 460-463. — “1. When exer- 
cise is heavy, efficiency is increased by spells of 
rest. . 

“9. When exercise is light, efficiency is de- 
creased by spells of rest. 

“3. The neutral point, viz., where work is 
neither light nor heavy, varies with the individ- 
ual. 

“4. The neutral point varies in the same in- 
dividual depending on practice and physical 
condition (training).’’ — C. K. Drinker. 


Tur RELATION OF HEALTH TO ATMOSPHERIC 
ENVIRONMENT. Leonard Hill and M. Green- 
wood. Internat. Jour. Pub. Health, May—June, 
1921, 2, No. 3, 232-247. — This article consists 
of two sections, Part I by Leonard Hill, and 
Part Il by M. Greenwood. 

Part I.— The body is fashioned for the 
getting of food by outdoor exercise. It is sin- 
gularly adapted to resist cold and exposure, 
and when assailed by the hothouse conditions, 
Which make so large a part of man’s environ- 
ment, tends to react unfavorably. Abundant 
outdoor exercise in all sorts of weather and the 
assurance of a favorable indoor climate are 
most important elements in the attainment of 
vood health. The author is particularly in- 
terested in measures which will result in fur- 
wishing a proper indoor climate. The most 
unportant feature which has been neglected in 
considerations of indoor life depends upon the 
cooling power of the air. Hill has devised the 
kata-thermometer to measure the cooling and 
‘vaporative powers of air. The instrument is 
‘imply a large spirit thermometer which is 
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heated to 100°F., and the time taken for its fall 
to 95°F. The operation is repeated under wet 
bulb conditions and the difference between the 
two determinations gives the evaporative cool- 
ing power. (A minor calculation is involved.) 

Extensive observation shows that the dry 
“kata” cooling power is given by the figure 6 in 
ordinary rooms occupied by sedentary workers. 
It was often found as low as 3 and 4 in poorly 
ventilated rooms but should never fall so low. 
When heavy work is being done the cooling 
power of the air should be kept in proper rela- 
tion to the work done and the heat output of 
the worker. The body spends four times as 
much energy in heat as in doing external work, 
and if the atmosphere is so regulated as to pre- 
vent overheating and profuse sweating the 
worker will naturally be stimulated to a greater 
output. The heat output of different classes of 
workers is exemplified by the following esti- 
mates: 


Additional K. Cal. per 
Hour Required for Work 


ek a2 ens whic ean eeeyeddrnian AA 
FEE OC OTE OTe 116-164 
PN os 8s ke nea e REE a wee’ 300 
Man sawing wood...... nas sale k cee eee 


Hill has caleulated that the tailor would re- 
quire a dry kata cooling power of 6, the carpen- 
ter 8.10, the stonemason 15, and the man saw- 
ing wood 18 to keep him from sweating. 

Observations should be accumulated in 
which working efficiency and cooling power of 
air are correlated. 

Part II. — A general statement of the rela- 
tion of tuberculosis to environment is made the 
basis of discussion as to progress in preventive 
medicine. We apparently have a fairly good 
knowledge as to what climate, food, housing, 
ete., will do to the individual. We are inade- 
quate in measuring how far the rules we know 
are or can be obeyed. “‘We have pointed out 
that in one important instance, that of at- 
mospheric changes, the methods universally 
employed a few years ago and very generally 
relied on now are inadequate. Research pros- 
ecuted on these lines will not lead to the 
discovery of new specific ‘causes’ of disease; 
it will fulfill a higher and, from the standpoint 
of preventive medicine, far more important 
purpose, v7z., the revelation of how life may be 
lived under physiological conditions.’’ — C. K. 
Drinker. 


CHEMICAL Factors IN Fatiaur. I. Tue 
Errect or MuscuLtar EXERCISE UPON CER- 
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TAIN COMMON BLoop ConstiTUENTS. Norris 
W. Rakestraw. Jour. Biol. Chem., Aug., 1921, 
47, No. 3, 565-591. —‘“*1. An investigation 
was undertaken on twenty-one human _ sub- 
jects to determine the changes produced by 
severe muscular exercise upon the following 
constituents of blood and plasma: non-protein 
nitrogen, urea, sugar, uric acid, preformed and 
total creatinine, cholesterol, and hemoglobin, as 
well as specific gravity, viscosity, and the num- 
ber and relative volume of corpuscles. 

“2. Two types of exercise were employed, 
representing short, strenuous effort and longer, 
more tedious work. 

“3. Short, strenuous exercise was invariably 
found to increase the blood sugar concentration 
both in plasma and corpuscles, while a longer 
period of exercise was generally accompanied 
by a drop in blood sugar, which was greater in 
the plasma than in the whole blood. 

“4. Both kinds of exercise were accom- 
panied by a small increase in uric acid, of about 
the same order, which was greater in the plasma 
than in the whole blood. 


5. Short. strenuous exercise had no effect 


upon urea or non-protein nitrogen, but longer 


work increased both slightly, in whole blood as 
well as plasma. 

“6. In both types of exercise the total 

creatinine increased very little, while the 
preformed creatinine underwent almost no 
change. 
“7. It is shown conclusively that there were 
no considerable changes in the total blood vol- 
ume during the muscular exercise and that 
variations in the concentration of the blood are 
not, therefore, disturbing factors in the above 
conclusions. 

*§. Cholesterol was found to decrease very 
slightly, although results were not thoroughly 
consistent. The decrease seemed to be some- 
what more noticeable in the corpuscles than in 
the plasma. 

“9. The specific gravity, hemoglobin, and 
the number and relative volume of corpuscles 
were found to increase during the periods of 
exercise. The viscosity of the whole blood was 
found to increase considerably and that of the 
plasma slightly. 


“10. Some incomplete data are given sugges} - 
ing that total nitrogen is increased in the blood 
by exercise and that urea, non-protein nitrogey, 
and uric acid continue to increase for sone 
time after a work period, while the sugar ¢o))- 
centration, on the other hand, returns to nor- 
mal within two and a half hours.’? — A, s. 


Minot. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS IN SEATING IN [y- 
pustry. Kdith Hilles. Nation’s Health, July 
15, 1921, 3, No. 7, 399-405. — ** Fortunately,” 
according to Miss Hilles, it is “‘coming to be 
true that manufacturers who employ large 
numbers of workmen are slowly discovering 
that it pays in dollars and cents to study the 
postural needs of their employees, and to pro- 
vide for them an environment suited to their 
needs.” The author goes on to discuss practical] 
experiments with a good type of adjustable foot 
rest; with a foot pedal which swings backward 
and forward instead of up and down, thereby 
sparing the operator much fatigue; and with 
seats, both sliding and stationary, for different 
types of work. The discussion is accompanied 
by a number of photographs which illustrate 
good and bad points in seating equipment. 

The incentive for considering what good 
posture is and how to provide for it may be an 
economic one coming from the industrial en- 
gineer who wishes to increase production; the 
management may have a humanitarian motive 
in seeking to improve the seating facilities for 
its employees; or the workers themselves, 
weary of unnecessary discomfort and fatigue, 
may request better seating equipment. Miss 
Hilles quotes an interesting case of “‘a hosiery 
mill where the workers in one department 
formally submitted a request ‘that chairs be 
used in place of stools. They gave three reasons 
for making this request: 

** We can do better work. 

** We can increase production. 

“* We can go home at the end of the day 
without pains in our backs and the possibility 
of being absent the next morning from work be- 


cause of a headache from the constant strain of 


leaning over our machine all day with no chance 
of relaxation.’** — Katherine R. Drinker. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Tue New PuLace or WoMEN IN INDUSTRY — 
|. Tue New InpustriAu Proressions. Ida 
i. Tarbell. Indust. Management, Aug. 1, 
921, 62, No. 2, 106-108. — “In this closing 
yaper of the series, Miss Tarbell discusses the 
ew professions which have opened themselves 
‘or women as an outgrowth of the expanding in- 
eyest in personnel work. In all industry there 
's probably no work of greater importance, 
surely none in which a woman’s special gifts of 
fact and sympathy count for more, than in the 
‘humanizing’ of relations between employer 
and employee.”’ — M. C. Shorley. 


LisTING THE WorkK oF WomEN. WM. E. Shu- 
bert. Factory, July, 1921, 27, No. 1, 120, 122. — 
This is a résumé from the bulletin of the U. S. 
Department of Labor of the laws passed in 
various states on women in hazardous indus- 
tries. Pennsylvania prohibits the handling of 
lead by women; New York prohibits working 
with abrasives; Ohio prohibits working wheels 
or belts of any sort; and Louisiana prohibits the 
oiling or cleaning of moving machinery. In 
various states the lifting of weights is regulated 
by law. — M. Dent. 


(Causes OF Work ACCIDENTS AMONG WOMEN. 
Nelle Swartz. Nation’s Health, June 15, 1921, 
3, No. 6, 367-869. — This same material was 
covered by Miss Swartz in the Bulletin of the 
New York State Industrial Commission, and 
was reviewed in the June, 1921 issue of Tris 
JOURNAL, on page 27 of the Abstract Section. — 
G. E. Partridge. 


PiysicAL STANDARDS FOR CuiLD LABORERS. 
S. Josephine Baker. Nation’s Health, July 15, 
1921, 3, No. 7, 420-423. — The National Child 
Labor Committee has recently stated that: 

‘1. There are at least five and a half million 
lliterates in the United States. 

“2. Nearly one-fifth of all American children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen are out of 
school, earning their own living. 

‘3. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Min- 
iesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Wisconsin all report a startling increase in the 
ltmber of children leaving school to go to 
Work in the year 1920.” 

\ccording to these statements, we have in 

| United States approximately 2,200,000 
Cuildren, from 10 to 15 years of age, engaged in 


some form of industrial occupation, the tend- 
ency being for this figure to increase rather than 
to decline. When we consider that “‘the child 
who goes to work at fourteen has an earning 
capacity at twenty-five just half as great as the 
child who stays in school until he is eighteen; 
and that the child who goes to work at fourteen 
is twice as liable to sickness and disability as 
the child who stays in school,” we realize the 
incalculable loss to the nation in health, effi- 
ciency and happiness created by premature 
employment. 

Dr. Baker believes that a minimum standard 
age of 16 years should be established in all 
states for the entrance of children into industry ; 
that an employment certificate should always 
be issued for a particular job and in the name 
of the employer; that no new certificate should 
be issued unless the child has had a physical 
examination and is shown to be in sound health 
and physically fit to perform the work he in- 
tends to do; and that a child continuously em- 
ployed in any position for more than one year 
should have a yearly physical examination. 

The examination of any “‘child before he en- 
ters industry should cover the following points: 
height, weight, general physical condition, con- 
dition of nutrition, maturity, examination of 
the skin, eyes, ears, mouth, nasopharynx, 
glands, heart, lungs and abdomen. Orthopedic 
defects should be noted, and diseases of the 
nervous system and disturbance of the menses 
are also of importance. 

“The standards of height and weight which 
have been used by the Department of Health 
of New York City for a number of years are: 


“Fourteen years..... 58 inches. .... 80 pounds 
“Fifteen years . 68 inches..... 85 pounds 
‘Sixteen years ..... 59 inches. .... 90 pounds 


“When a child is found to be 10 per cent. be- 
low the proper weight for his height, he should 
be examined by two physicians to determine 
whether this underweight is the result of under- 
nourishment or other bodily defect or whether 
it is a racial or family characteristic.” 

In the case of certain types of physical defect 
which may be easily remedied, certificates are 
temporarily withheld and only where treatment 
is not obtained after a reasonable length of 
time is the certificate refused permanently. 

“Physical defects which justify permanent 
refusal are: (1) cardiac diseases; (2) tuber- 
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culosis or other evidence of serious pulmonary 
disease; (3) tuberculous or syphilitic disease of 
joints and bones; (4) irremediable defective 
vision; (5) trachoma; (6) serious orthopedic 
defects; (7) malnutrition, equivalent to grade 
4 of the Dunfermline scale; (8) chorea; or (9) 
total deafness. | 

“Every effort is made to see that children 
who are refused employment because of phys- 
ical defects are referred to some appropriate 
person or agency for whatever medical or other 
assistance is needed. Temporary refusal is 
based upon the following defects: (1) defective 
vision subject to correction by lenses; (2) con- 
tagious eve and skin diseases; (3) defective 
teeth; (4) malnutrition equivalent to grade 3 
of the Dunfermline scale; (5) untreated hernia; 
(6) hypertrophied tonsils, where there is evi- 
dence of serious obstruction or diseased con- 
dition; (7) defective nasal breathing, causing 
complete obstruction of the nostrils; or (8) 
tuberculous glands. 

“AIL children who are temporarily refused 
employment certificates because of the exist- 
ence of physical defects which may be curable 
under proper treatment, are referred to the 
care of the school nurse of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene who assumes responsibility for the 
case and makes every effort to see that the 
necessary medical treatment or other care is 
secured for the child. When such care has been 
provided and the physical defect has been cor- 
rected, the employment certificate is issued. 


“The application of such standards to Noy 
York City has resulted, in the year 1919, in {|} 
absolute refusal of 3.17 per cent. of all children 
who applied for employment certificates, oy 
the ground of physical defects” which could 
not be corrected. ‘“‘During 1919, 49,294 em- 
ployment certificates were granted and 2.306 
were refused. By far the greater number of 
these were refused because of physical in- 
capacity (1,688). The other classifications 
were insufficient tuition, 44; insufficient educa- 
tion, 10; under age, 27; over age, 557.” 

In determining the physical status of a child 
and his fitness to be employed, race and na- 
tionality, age and sex, family history and in- 
tended occupation should all be taken into 
account. — Katherine R. Drinker. 


Errect OF THE WAR ON WorRKING CHILDREN 
IN GERMANY. Anna Kalet. U.S. Bur. Labor 
Statis., Month. Labor Rev., July, 1921, 15. 
No. 1, 617. — This article is based on the re- 
ports of the factory inspectors of the various 
German states for the vears 1914 to 1918 and 
includes a discussion of the following topics: 
extent of child labor; suspension of legal re- 
strictions on child labor; difficulties of labor 
law enforcement; apprenticeship; continuation 
schools; exemptions from elementary school 
attendance; conduct of working children; in- 
dustrial accidents to working children; health of 
working children. — R. B. Crain. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CON STRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION Arrects PUBLIC 
Hearty. S. Dana Hubbard. Nation’s Health, 
July 15, 1921, 3, No. 7, 415-419. — The author 
first discusses the importance of proper water 
closet facilities in industrial establishments, the 
necessity of regular cleaning, of prompt repairs 
in case of damage, and of constant supervision. 
Water closets should be located within the 
factory, preferably on each floor and with an 
outside exposure in order to secure light and 
ventilation. The water closets “should be in 
charge of a committee of workers — the shop 
sanitary committee — whose duty it should be 
regularly to inspect these places and report, on 
special cards furnished, the conditions found on 
each inspection. . . . This committee should 


be changed sufficiently often to give each em- 
ployee of the shop an opportunity to serve and 
in this way become familiar with house sanita- 
tion” and its necessities. “‘Shortage of toilet 
paper and the stopping up of basins would be 
detected promptly and opportunity given to 
have such corrected before it put the apparatus 
out of order. In one establishment alone this 
cut the expense of toilet operation 50 per cent. 
in less than one year.” 

The following standard toilet equipment 1s 
suggested as sanitary, practical and efficient: 

(1) Location on outside wall, for light and 
ventilation. 

“*(2) Solid porcelain closets with open front 
type of seat (horseshoe shaped), the seat auto- 











natically flushing the tank and after use raises 
» as not to be wetted in case this basin is used 
sa urinal by men. 

(3) Each closet to be enclosed in metal and 
‘irnished with automatic closing doors. The 
loors to have‘*an inside bolt to insure privacy. 

(4) Each toilet to be at least 90 cubic feet 
in area. 

‘*(5) Floor to be concrete, pitched to a floor 
drain. 

‘*(6) Hose bibb water supply for flushing and 
washing. Every toilet to be washed with a dis- 
‘ufectant every day. 

(7) One toilet for every five or multiple of 
five workers. 

(8) Full length porcelain urinals equipped 
with water supply for constant flushing and 
separated by a full length screen to- insure 
privacy. The urinal to be set on a slate slab 
with concrete border, tapered so as to form 
drain to waste.” 

Dr. Hubbard next discusses the importance of 
a proper drinking water supply accessible to out- 
door as well as to indoor workers, the location of 
the water supply tank, the importance of pro- 
viding individual drinking cups or installing 
drinking fountains, and the necessity for pro- 
viding waste receptacles for water left in the 
drinking cups. 

Workmen should have a clean, secure place 
to hang their clothes and hats and to leave their 
lunch boxes — preferably metal lockers on legs 
some distance from the floor. Lockers should 
be separate for the sexes, should be fire and 
vermin-proof, should be placed in a location so 
as not to absorb odors, should be properly 
ventilated and of sufficient size to permit gar- 
ments to be hung without crushing. Each 
locker should have a key which should be in the 
possession of the user. Lockers should be sys- 
tematically inspected and cleaned at least once 
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a week, Every Saturday, for example, all lockers 
may be emptied to permit scouring. 

Each industrial establishment should provide 
suitable wash basins, preferably supplied with 
hot and cold running water and with soap and 
individual towels. Where the trade involves an 
unusual amount of dirt and grime, such as 
firing, oiling, coal handling, garage work, etc., 
where there is much dust, as in flour and plaster 
mills, or where fumes or poisons constitute a 
hazard, as in dyeing, shower or tub baths 
should be provided and workmen should be 
encouraged to bathe before leaving for home. 

Dr. Hubbard emphasizes finally the value to 
industrial establishments of lunch rooms which 
supply economical, well balanced, and suitable 
lunches for employees. — Katherine R. Drinker. 


How Paint Arrects Waste. P. F. O'Shea. 
Factory, July, 1921, 27, No. 1, 66. — When oil 
tanks and gas containers are painted black or 
dark colors a rapid absorption of heat takes 
place and considerable loss by evaporation 
occurs. “Black paint allows nearly two and a 
half times as much heat as white to penetrate to 
the contents. The following table shows 
the rise in temperature of benzine, which does 
not differ much from gasoline, in small tanks 
when subjected to the rays of a carbon are for 
fifteen minutes: 


* Color Degrees Fahrenheit 


, | ree Pe ey eae 19.8 
pS Sa eee ee Tae . 20.5 
0s Oa ks 9 bee ee dea 22.5 
RN Sr re Tae 23.0 


OM ys ns io eye aiys aa ecias 23.7 


NE Nae ig Eg Seale guns .. 3 
EE its vai w Ek Eames ewes ee 26.3 
EN oO nee ail a ed hn oe ome 26.6 
Red iron oxide paint................ 29.7 
Dark Prussian blue............. i) ae 
Dark chrome green...............,. 39.9 
EEE Te 


— M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


THe Mepicat DEPARTMENT IN INDUSTRY. 
Marvin Z. Westervelt. Nation’s Health, Aug. 15, 
1921, 3, No. 8, 457-461. — This article, based 
pon the activities of the plant hospital of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company at New 
‘laven, Connecticut, is a presentation of the 

roblems of the medical department in indus- 
'y, considering its field, its functions, its rela- 


tionship to other departments and its future. 
There is reported ‘“‘a loss through infections 
amounting to 0.00003 per cent. for a period of 
three years.” In but two cases out of 54,958 
did an employee lose any portion of his body 
due to infection. The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of co-ordination in the medical depart- 
ment with other plant activities.—Wade Wright. 
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Tue Routine Puysican EXAMINATION OF 
THE WorkKER Charles K. Ervin. Nation’s 
Health, Aug. 15, 1921, 3, No. 8, 464-466. — 
This is a consideration of physical examination 
in an industrial medical establishment. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the importance of a com- 
plete and careful physical examination, the 
proper filing of records and the value of the 
physician’s examination of the labor applicant 
as an index of his desirability. — Wade Wright. 


THe Heauru Service Sipe or PERSONNEL 
ManaGemMent. FE. B. Morgan and 8S. J. Rep- 
plier. Indust. Management, July 1, 1921, 62, 
No. 1, 43-47. — The aim of the Medical Divi- 
sion of the Curtis Publishing Company is to be 
the family doctor of the employees, and not 
merely to examine applicants for refusal or 
acceptance, or to take care of industrial acci- 
dent cases. In order to accomplish this, it was 
necessary — in so far as possible at the time of 
the first contact with the new emplovee — to 
remove the impression that the medical depart- 
ment was only an examination bureau. ‘The 
first step was to abandon the physical examina- 
tion as a requirement, and to substitute a con- 
sultation, in which the nature of the work is 
explained and the man helped to see whether he 
is fitted to undertake it. The service of the 
medical division is described before any specific 
problems of the health of the workman are 
taken up. The course of conversation is grad- 
ually directed to these personal points, but an 
examination is not given unless the applicant 
has been led to desire it as a matter of health 
service, except when some exceptional hazard is 
suspected. 

Although, by not insisting upon a thorough 
routine examination, some workers are ad- 
mitted who might otherwise be rejected, it is 
believed that the advantages of the plan more 
than offset the disadvantages. On this new 
plan, which has been in operation for a year, 
visits to the hospital have trebled. It is argued 
that, since the formal examination is of little 
value without re-examination, the increased 
opportunity, on the new plan, for observing the 
condition of employees plus the informfation 
gained during the first interview represent a 
decided gain. Another result is that the medical 
service is used by officials as well as by the rank 
and file. — G. E. Partridge. 


HEALTH SerRvICE OF ItuNors BELL Co. 
W. E. Crosley. Hosp. Management, July, 1921, 


12, No. 1, 56, 58. — The health department |: 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company supervis 
medical and accident service for about 15,01): 
employees and conducts physical examinatio))- 
of all applicants. The number of cases treat! 
in recent months has ranged from 2,900 {. 
4,900 (including all visits made to the depart- 
ment). Dental examinations are given, includ. 
ing X-ray, and an arrangement is made with » 
specialist for necessary examinations of the 
lungs or chest. There are but few hazards and 
not many serious accidents, but in each of the 
exchanges there is a first-aid kit for emergency. 
The health department also has the assistance 
of fifteen visiting nurses who are connected 
with the welfare department. 

Applicants are graded in several classes ac- 
cording to the results of their physical examina- 
tions: class A includes all who are in perfect 
health; B-lA, those having slight defects: 
B-1B, those who need watching; B—2, those 
unfit for certain kinds of work; and C, the en- 
tirely unfit. The examiner merely ascertains the 
facts, and the final authority is the employing 
department. 

The health department does not undertake 
treatment, except in simple cases, but devotes 
its efforts to ascertaining conditions, giving 
advice and endeavoring, without exerting any 
compulsion in regard to its services, to be help- 
ful to the employees of the company. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


STANDARD Orn Company HEALTH SERVICE. 
J. M. Adams. Hosp. Management, Aug., 1921, 
12, No. 2, 90, 92. — Under the “‘annuities and 
benefit plan,” the employees of the Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana have free life insur- 
ance; are paid half-time in case of disability 
resulting from sickness; and are given annuity 
in old age. The annuities range from a mini- 
mum of $25 per month to 75 per cent. of the 
wages, and the death benefit ranges from $500 
to $2,000. There is a safety department, work- 
ing in co-operation with the medical depart- 
ment, and a meeting, attended by all foremen, 
is held each week at which the accidents of the 
previous week are discussed. Bulletins and 
posters are displayed about the plant, showing 
the effects of neglecting slight injuries. Work- 
men are required to report every injury, how 
ever slight. Emergency boxes, with stretcher 
blankets, tourniquet, and large dressing al 
burn packets, and resuscitation and rescue ou! 
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fits are provided. Accidents are posted on a 
large bulletin board. 

There is a company hospital of five rooms, in 
charge of two full-time physicians, two grad- 
uate nurses, and three first-aid men. All per- 
sons employed are examined. Sickness cases 
are supervised by a visiting nurse. There is 
ambulance service for cases requiring removal, 
and serious cases are sent to sanatoriums after 
first-aid treatment. All employees who have 
reached the age of 65 years are examined semi- 
annually, as are all persons who are subject 
to occupational diseases. Special provision is 
made for the treatment of tuberculosis cases, 
with sanatorium treatment when advisable, 
and necessary aid is given to dependents when 
such cases require special treatment. —G. E. 
Partridge. _ 


WeLFARE WorkK OF CONTINENTAL Motors. 
Hosp. Management, June, 1921, 11, No. 6, 56. 

The following summary of the latest annual 
report of the first-aid department of the Muske- 
gon Plant, No. 2, of the Continental Motors 
Corporation indicates in a general way the 
service rendered and its cost: 

Number of employees, 4,200. 

Injuries treated (minor and serious), 11,041. 

Redressings, 12,209. 

Total treatments, 23,250. 

l‘atal infections, 1. 

Days lost through accident, 2,075. 

Compensation paid, $9,075.10. 

Medical and hospital first aid, $7,309.45. 

Salaries, $8,273.23. 

“The company handles its own liability in- 
surance and, according to J. R. Anderson of the 
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compensation department, an actual saving of 
$48,233.88 was made, this including the plant 
at Detroit where there are 3,000 employees.” 
The first-aid department at Muskegon is in 
charge of a full-time physician, whose assist- 
ants include two graduate nurses and a stenog- 
rapher who is also record clerk. All new em- 
ployees are given a physical examination — a 
rule to which the company has as yet met no 
opposition. 

The welfare department of the Continental 
Corporation some time ago made an investiga- 
tion into methods of inducing employees to 
report to the first-aid room, no matter how 
trivial their injuries might appear, and as a 
result of this investigation the word “hospital” 
was discarded and “first-aid department” sub- 
stituted. Many of the employees, it was found, 
disliked the thought of going to a hospital, but 
readily made use of the facilities of the depart- 
ment when it was called “‘first-aid.’”” — M. C. 
Shorley. 


DENTISTRY AS A PRopUCTION FAcror IN IN- 
pustry. A. A. Crocker. Nat. Safety News, 
June, 1921, 3, No. 16, 15. Dentistry was 
placed on the safety program of the Fourth 
Annual Safety Congress of the National Safety 
Council in 1915, and since that time has at- 
tracted increasing attention in industry, until 
now more than one hundred and fifty com- 
panies operate dental clinics. Experience has 
shown that as a result of the greater attention 
to dental work, there has been a noticeable 
reduction in such troubles as colds, headaches, 
rheumatism, boils and nervous troubles. — G. 
kK. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


Wat AN INDUSTRIAL NURSE CAN DO FOR A 
Community. B. W. Adams. Pub. Health 
Nurse, June, 1921, 13, No. 6, 291-292. — The 
\merican Smelting and Refining Company has 
iiaintained at its East Helena plant for the 
past six years a safety and service department, 
ind about two years ago an industrial nurse 

as appointed, whose work extends to the wel- 
‘are problems of the community. The first 

ork taken up was the examination of the 273 
hildren attending the schools (199 were found 

iysically defective), and the correction of mal- 


nutrition by providing free milk for about a 
quarter of the children. A crusade for good 
health has been conducted in the schools. A 
Mothers’ League has been formed and training 
is given in the.care of infants and young chil- 
dren. Home visits are made by the nurse, who 
combines general social service with the special 
work of her profession. All this she does in 
addition to regular duties in the plant, where 
a dispensary and first-aid stations are main- 
tained, and classes held, attendance upon which 
is compulsory for foremen. 
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“The good that a nurse can do in a com- 
munity is limited only by her own capabilities. 
It is certain that there is a vast amount of work 
that can be accomplished in the average indus- 


trial community if the proper steps are taken | 
the beginning,” and the first step is the select, 
and appointment of a qualified visiting nurs. 
—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


KMPLOYEES AND Homes. R. E. Jamieson. 
Factory, June 1, 1921, 26, No. 11, 1856. — A 
project formed by employees of the Western 
Klectric Company’s plant in Chicago, which in- 
cludes two plans, “one with the aim of learning 
the cost for those who desire to build, and the 
other, of financing a plan of the building and 
loan type.” The organization and different 
sorts of stock are herein outlined. — M. C. 
Shorley. 


fh RAMINGHAM ComMuNITY HEALTH AND TU- 
BERCULOSIS DreEMONSTRATION. CERTAIN MEbD- 
iAL Resuutrs. Donald B. Armstrong and P. 
Challis Bartlett. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 
20, 1921, 77, No. 8, 585-587. — The authors 
summarize as follows: “‘The chief factors that 


seem to be responsible for the late discovery of 
tuberculosis cases which give to the community 
every year advanced and dying patients that 
have not been known or treated for tuber- 
culosis in the early stages of the disease are: the 
recluse type, which seems to be the main type, 
never receiving any medical attention; failure 
of patients to seek medical advice early, or, if 
they do, not to give the physician sufficient 
time to make a diagnosis; occasional failure of 
physicians to detect disease early; failure of 
both physician and patient to use all of the 
services at their command for early diagnosis 
of tuberculous disease; lack of complete an- 
nual medical examination, and lack of annual 
factory and school examinations.” —C. K. 


Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


A SrartisTicaL Stupy or LaBour TURNOVER 
IN Munition AND Oruer Factories. Gladys 
M. Broughton and Ethel M. Newbold. Indust. 
Fatigue Research Board, Rep. No. 13, London, 
1921, pp. 92.—The investigators conclude that: 

1. High labor turnover is not confined to 
war-time industries. 

2. Married women shift their positions more 
than single women. 


3. The effect of a permanent night shift can- 
not yet be determined. 

t. It is believed that former factory or 
munition workers are more unstable than those 
drawn from other sources. 

5. “The loss from possibly avoidable rea- 
sons, such as ill health, incompetence and dis- 
satisfaction, is very large.”’ — M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN Lire INSURANCE Company. L. Wash- 
ington. Indust. Management, July 1, 1921, 62, 
No. 1, 27-82. — The system of personnel man- 
agement described is one that is applied to a 
force of about 6,000 workers, and includes em- 
ployment, records of turnover, labor saving, 
position analysis, grades and salary increase, 
ratings, promotions, transfers and dismissals, 
ete. A detailed procedure is followed in select- 


ing employees, including both mental and 
physical examinations. The requirements for 
each position are considered and the depart- 
ment endeavors to fill the position with the 
best qualified man. Very well qualified app!!- 
cants are sometimes appointed, even if there are 
no positions open which they could fill, and are 
assigned to the “Utilities Bureau,” to do such 
work as is available, and are later assigned ‘0 
suitable positions. A personal history is ke)t 


















































‘sr each employee, and a system of rating 
omewhat like the army method is carried out. 
»romotions and demotions are made on the 
«sis of the records. Each position in the 
\ffice has been analyzed, and a grade assigned 
‘9 it, according to the difficulty and respon- 
ibility of the work, and upon this basis the 
salary is fixed, in connection with rating. 
(wenty-nine different grades of position are 
recognized. By this system a definite limit of 
salary is placed upon every position, but not 
upon the individual, since he is always poten- 
‘ially a candidate for a more advanced position. 

There are many provisions for the health of 
employees, such as a tuberculosis sanatorium 
and rest house, luncheons for the employees of 
the home office, a free medical dispensary, free 
dental examination and prophylaxis disability 
insurance (paid partly by the company and 
partly by the employee), free life insurance, a 
staff savings fund, to which the company con- 
tributes an amount equal to 50 per cent. of 
the amount deposited by employees, a library, 
various educational courses and other services. 
Another part of the work of the personnel divi- 
sion is to increase individual production and to 
perfect organization and methods. —G. E. 
Partridge. 


A Nove ON INTELLIGENCE Tests. W. John- 
son. Jour. Neurol. and Psychopath., Feb., 
1921, 1, No. 4, 325. — The author gives a brief 
account of the various tests, applications of 
methods, practical utility and scope of the 
measurement of intelligence, and summarizes 
as follows: 

‘1. There is no sharp demarcation between 
vrades of intelligence. . . . The so-called 
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normal child easily forms the largest propor- 
tion and composes the central bulk of the 
group. 

“2. 'The occurrence of high intelligence is as 
frequent as that of extremely low intelligence. 

3. There is no particular year in which 
individual mental variability is especially 
marked, a group of children six years old show- 
ing as much variation individually as does a 
similar group, age fourteen years. 

‘4. As regards sex, it is found that below 
fourteen years girls are slightly more intelligent 
than boys, but after that age the advantage 
swings slightly to boys. 

“5. Children from the higher social status 
are slightly above the normal intelligence, and 
those from the inferior slightly below it. 

“In the course of time, no doubt, the develop- 
ment of intelligence tests will proceed towards 
the direction of its application to adults. Their 
scope will then be considerably widened. They 
may possibly provide us with the much-needed 
guide for the selection of particular individuals 
for particular work or professions, as well as 
providing a certain definite indication that a 
certain individual is entirely unsuited for a cer- 
tain employment or career. That such impor- 
tant decisions — which in young adults are not 
infrequently life decisions — are left largely to 
chance is a misfortune which doubtless has pro- 
duced, and will continue to produce, dire con- 
sequences in many a life. From many aspects, 
therefore, the advance in the study of compara- 
tive intelligence will prove of the greatest prac- 
tical utility. The progress which has already 
been made in the subject has established it on a 
permanent foundation. The superstructure 
remains to be built.”” — C. Kk. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


WELFARE Provisions THat Hep. B. M. 
Thompson. Factory, July, 1921, 27, No. 1, 
116, 118.— The -following suggestions are 
made, taken from the New Orleans and Louisi- 
una Industrial Survey: Every shop should 
contain washing facilities, inside toilets, work- 
room floors clean and dry, dressing rooms and 
rest rooms, modern ventilation and lighting, 
and drinking facilities. The lunch hour should 
be at least forty-five minutes long, there should 


ve rest periods in the forenoon and after- 


noon, seats for women workers, and uniforms. 


“Changes in work or processes should be 
recommended or ordered if necessary, to do 
away with: constant standing or other posture 
causing physical strain; repeated lifting of 
heavy weights, or other abnormally fatiguing 
motions; operation of mechanical devices re- 
quiring undue strength; exposure to excessive 
heat or cold; exposure to dust, fumes, or other 
occupational poisons, without adequate’ safe- 
guards against disease.’”” — M. C. Shorley. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


New York LAasor Laws ENacteEp IN 1921. 
Henry D. Sayer. N.Y. State Dept. Labor, Bull. 
No. 107, July, 1921, pp. 68. — “‘This bulletin 
presents the Governor’s recommendations for 
reorganization of the Department of Labor and 
for prompt payment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the texts of two legislative resolutions 
continuing the joint committee for recodifica- 
tion and revision of the labor statutes and the 
texts of twenty-nine labor chapters of the Laws 
of 1921, of which four amend Chapter 50, the 
recodified Labor Law, and three amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. It also out- 
lines the recodification of the Labor Law and 
the reorganization of the Department of Labor, 
as effected by Chapter 50, without giving the 
text of such chapter, and notices certain other 
chapters, mainly relating to public employees, 
without giving their texts.” — M. Dent. 


Court Decisions ON WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION Law January, 1920 — June, 1921. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY AND CoverRAGE. LL. G. 
McConachie. N.Y. State Dept. Labor, Bull. 
No. 106, July, 1921, pp. 302. — This bulletin 
covers the period, January 1, 1920 to July 1, 
1921, and taken with the three previous bulle- 
tins “‘presents court decisions and the full 
texts of court opinions upon the Constitution- 
ality and Coverage of the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Law from the time of its 
origin.’ — M. Dent. 


Wurat Constirutes A Fair Estimate or 
Loss or Use or Eyt in WorRKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION Cases? William Mehl. Med. Record, 
May 14, 1921, 99, No. 20, 826—828.— In eye 
cases there is a regrettable lack of standardiza- 
tion for fixing the percentage of vision sustained 
by injury. The Snellen test is the usual means 
of reporting upon cases but the interpretation 
of findings varies markedly in different parts of 
the country. Thus “ca man whose central visual 
acuity has been reduced to 20/40ths is supposed 
to have a 50 per cent. eye in New York, an 89 
per cent. eye in Illinois, and a 94 per cent. eye in 
Wisconsin. In other words, a man who is told 
in New York that the efficiency of his injured 
eye has been reduced by one-half learns in IIli- 
nois that he really lost only 11 per cent., and in 
Wisconsin he will be assured that he suffered an 


impairment of only 6 per cent.”’ These differ. 
ences arise as a result of failing to permit th)e 
figures of the Snellen test to stand for what they 
are. They should be used without any addj- 
tional interpretation or modification. Then 
20/40ths means 50 per cent. loss of vision. 
20 /60ths means 662 per cent. loss, and 20/80this 
means 75 per cent. loss. 

“Accidents causing loss of field (periphera|) 
vision alone are of such extremely rare occur- 
rence that the average injury to the eye should 
not be minimized by the thought that perhaps 
the field (peripheral) vision had sustained a less 
serious loss than the central vision. And as re- 
gards binocular vision, I hold that every im- 
pairment of central vision affects it in some 
measure. Furthermore, estimates of the degree 
of field vision which is supposed to have been 
lost would be so much a matter of pure con- 
jecture that I doubt if any two examining 
oculists would ever agree as to its exact 
amount.’ — C. Kk. Drinker. 


Wuat PrRiINciIPLE Must GOVERN ESTIMATES 
oF Visuat Loss in COMPENSATION CasEs? 
William Mehl. Med. Record, Aug. 6, 1921, 100, 
No. 6, 237-240. — ‘“*Where the law provides 
that compensation shall be awarded for a par- 
tial reduction of vision, examination by Snellen 
tests will establish what fraction or percentage 
of vision is lost. While these tests are confined 
to visual acuity, they are for all practical pur- 
poses the only reliable means for fixing loss of 
vision in general... . Tables fixing what 
amount of peripheral vision shall be assumed to 
exist when a certain fractional loss of visual 
acuity has been established, are arbitrary and 
unscientific. 

‘Loss of binocular vision is legally considered, 
in the State of New York at least, as equivalent 
to the loss of use of one eye. So this factor can- 
not be brought in to minimize the sustained 
impairment. 

“Tf instead of the principle of insurance of 
physical impairment per se there is to be 
substituted the principle of economic loss, then 
the legislature will have to make the first move 
and determine a new governing basis for con- 
pensation awards. The logic of industrial, 
occupational, vocational or by whatever other 
adjective the loss may be characterized, when 
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the economic factor becomes the basic con- 
-ideration, must of necessity lead to ultimate 
-tate monopoly of compensation insurance. 
These are matters which are of no direct con- 
cern to oculists as such and may well be left to 
he settled by experts in other departments of 
work. 

‘“T have indicated a middle way which may 
bridge over the transition from compensation 
for the purely physical impairment of sight to 
compensation for the actual loss of earnings 
caused by a traumatic reduction of vision in 
each individual case. The middle course would 
take account of the loss of useful vision in a 
very general way by fixing the point of indus- 
trial blindness and requiring lesser impairments 
of sight to be rated by appropriate percentages. 
This course, too, must first have the sanction 
of legislative enactment before compensation 
hoards can permit themselves to be governed by 
it.” — M. C. Shorley. 


A Report TO THE Mepicat PROFESSION BY 
THE Merpicat Apvisory COMMITTEE OF THE 
\LASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Boarp. 
Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., June 2, 1921, 


184, No. 22, 582-586. — A statement is given 
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of the relation of doctors to insurers under the 
industrial laws. The report is mainly con- 
cerned with the compensation of physicians in 
the operation of the accident compensation 
law. — Barnett Cohen. 


Resutts or Meniscus OPERATIONS AFTER 
InpustriaL AccipENts. J. Dubs. Abstracted 
as follows from Schweizerische med. Wehnschr., 
June 9, 1921, 51, No. 23, 529, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Aug. 6, 1921, 77, No. 6, 496. — “‘ Dubs 
discusses the remote results and disability from 
the standpoint of accident insurance. His 
tables show that only 17.5 per cent. of the 40 in- 
sured workmen have regained full earning 
‘apacity since the operation on the ruptured 
meniscus, and 82.5 per cent. have received 
workmen’s compensation for permanent dis- 
ability. In Baud’s similar series in men that 
were not insured against accidents, 80 per cent. 
have regained full earning capacity, free from 
any subjective or objective disturbances. His 
tabulated data teach that the decision as to the 
outcome of a meniscus injury should never be 
made until a year at least after the operation. 
Conditions which seem irreparable at first may 
gradually right themselves.” — C. K. Drinker. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


SALVAGING HUMANITY A SociaAL NECESSITY. 
James P. Munroe. Nation’s Health, July 15, 
1921, 3, No. 7, 383-386.— During approxi- 
mately three years preceding May 1, 1921, the 
ederal Board for Vocational Education ren- 
dered decisions, through personal interviews by 
its agents, ““upon the applications of approxi- 
mately 350,000 ex-service men, \ adjudged 
about two-thirds of them to be eligible for 
training under the rehabilitation law and . . 
placed in training with maintenance pay or 
without pay approximately one hundred 
thousand men.”’ In the opinion of Mr. Munroe, 
vice-chairman of the Federal Board, “expe- 
rience with this wide range of men, at least half 
of them below the median from the educa- 
‘ional standpoint, and all of them below par 
‘rom the physical standpoint, has demon- 
‘trated that, from the economic aspect alone, 
the salvaging of men is an investment which 
orings in colossal returns. Were the work of 
oldier rehabilitation eventually to cost the 
‘overnment half a billion dollars, it will bring 
back to the country, in increased earning .ca- 


pacity of the men so trained, at least four times 
that sum. 

‘The case for the industrially disabled is not 
so clear, of course, as for those injured in a war 
for national preservation. It is equally plain, of 
course, from the economic standpoint; but 
from the social point of view one must go a little 
deeper to find full justification. That justifica- 
tion rests on the fact that, while a certain pro- 
portion of civilian disabilities are due solely to 
a man’s or a woman’s own carelessness or de- 
fiance of the laws of health, by far the greater 
number are due wholly or in great part to the 
conditions of economic or social life over which 
the individual has absolutely no control, but 
concerning which society could, if it chose, 
exercise far greater watchfulness than in fact it 
does. In other words, the vast majority of ac- 
cidents and of disabling diseases are due to the 
increasing complexities of modern life only in 
slight degree controlled, as yet, by social regu- 
lation. So large a proportion, therefore, of 
civilian disability is the fault of society rather 
than of the individual, that there is as sub- 
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stantial justification, from the social stand- 
point, for the rehabilitation of those disabled in 
the normal pursuits of peace as for those injured 
in the abnormal pursuits of war. 

‘*Whether, therefore, we view rehabilitation 
from the purely monetary aspect, that of con- 
serving workers who hithertofore have been 
most wastefully thrown aside, or whether we 
regard it from the deeper and more enduring 
point of view of the good of civilization, it is 
seen to justify itself as one of the most impor- 
tant forward steps towards social well being that 
this country has ever taken. Theoretically, the 
arguments are unanswerable, and practically, 
those arguments have been proved as sounder 
even than their advocates believed, by the 
satisfactory economic and social results already 
achieved in connection with the rehabilitation 
of ex-service men. With such a demonstration 
as this, the states should have no hesitation in 
providing a generally similar scheme of re- 
habilitation for the immensely greater number 
of those disabled in the pursuit of their voca- 
tions or of their avocations, or even in the 
hazardous process of getting, under modern 
traffic conditions, from one place to another.” 

Katherine R. Drinker. 


Srarus or INpustrRiAL REHABILITATION. 
Voce. Summary, May, 1921, 4, No. 1, 18-19. — 
The present status of industrial rehabilitation, 
as regards the relations of state and federal 
acts, is shown in a table, in which date of ac- 
ceptance by governor and by legislature, date of 
certification to the United States Treasury, 
federal appropriation for 1920-1921 and_ for 
1921-1922, and state appropriation for the 
same periods are given. Between the time of 
the passage of the act and January 1, 1921, the 
limit set for certification, to the United States 
Treasury, of the states entitled to receive fed- 
eral money for the year ending June 30, 1921, 
thirty-two governors had proclaimed accept- 
ance of the federal act. 

The act requires that every dollar of federal 
money be matched by one from the state, and 
while there are certain other mandatory pro- 
visions In the act, the states have liberty to ad- 
minister and maintain industrial rehabilitation 
as they deem best. All of the state acts provide 
for the work to be administered by the state 
boards for vocational education, but there are 
some slight variations as to methods of admin- 
istration. In most of the states the scope of the 
law is as broad as the federal act, which includes 


any disabled person of employable age who has 
suffered a diminution of earning power because 
of some physical handicap, congenital or attrib- 
utable to accident or disease. A few states 
have limitations as to length of residence re- 
quired, and most of the states do not provide 
definitely for the maintenance of the disabled 
person while being trained. 

Minnesota, by an amendment, now provides 
for support during training. The amount is 
fixed at 66% per cent. of the wage at the time of 
the injury for a period not exceeding twenty- 
five weeks, provided the injury received is such 
as to entitle to compensation for seventy-five 
weeks in the schedule of indemnities for per- 
manent impairments, and provided that the in- 
dustrial commission shall on application find 
that retraining is necessary, and shall make an 
order for such compensation. Wyoming has 
provided that $10 a week be given to disabled 
persons for maintenance during training, for a 
period. not exceeding forty weeks. Pennsy]- 
vania makes provision of $10 a week with com- 
pensation (available only for those injured in 
industry) for not more than twenty weeks, un- 
less extension be granted. North Carolina has 
set apart a sum of $5,000 to be used for main- 
tenance of disabled persons during training. A 
few states have arranged for social service. — 
G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. Internat. Labour Reyv., 
Feb., 1921, 1, No. 2, 259-263. —The federal 
government of the United States has taken 
three important steps in promoting vocational! 
education: (1) in 1917, the provision for normal 
persons in need of training when entering or 
after entering an employment; (2) in 1918, the 
provision of special measures for disabled ex- 
service men; and (3) in 1920, the adoption of 
a plan for the vocational rehabilitation of all 
disabled persons. The administration of all 
the measures was given to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, created by the first 
of these acts. The most significant departure 
in the United States from the ordinary govern- 
mental provision for rehabilitation is the recog- 
nition of the fact that it is quite as important 
to the national interests to rehabilitate the 
victims of industrial as well as of war accidents. 

Under the Vocational Education Act, 1 
order to receive an appropriation from the 
government, a state must formally accept the 
act, and must designate a state board to co- 
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sperate with the federal board. The legislature 
ust, likewise, accept the Industrial Rehabili- 
tion Act, if an allocation is desired. The 
oard designated may be the existing board 
nder the Vocational Education Act, or a 
yecial board, but where a state board exists 
‘or the administration of workmen’s compen- 
ation or employer’s lability laws, the state 
evislature must provide for co-operation be- 
veen the two boards. The report of the Fed- 
oral Board for 1920 shows that the Vocational 
ducation Act has made considerable progress; 
from 1918 to 1920, the number of persons 
enrolled in federally-aided teacher-training 
courses increased from 6,589 to 12,456. In 
1920, twenty-three states had accepted the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Act, and the work 
was well begun, especially in the twelve states 
where action had been taken, before federal 
aid was available, to provide for general in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. 

The American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation has advocated the ‘supplementing of 
legislation under the new act with amend- 
ments to existing accident compensation laws 
in order to co-ordinate them more effectively 
with the rehabilitation program, or to provide 
the special medical care that may be necessary 
for the restoration of cripples. It is urged that 
if compensation laws can be fitted into the 
system of industrial rehabilitation, so that 
disabled persons may be transferred to fresh 
occupations to which they are adaptable, em- 
plovers will be somewhat relieved of the burden 
of accident compensation in cases of permanent 
disability, and a solution will be provided for 
the problem of industrial accidents from the 
point of view of the crippled worker. Some 
attempt has also been made to prevent the 
exclusion of partially crippled workers from 
suitable occupations, by the action of insur- 


ance companies. — G. E. Partridge. 
Tue InpustriAL TRAINING OF DISABLED 


Men in THE Unitep Kincpom. Internat. 
Labour Rev., May-June, 1921, 2, Nos. 2-3, 
~ 47-260. — The history of industrial training is 
briefly recounted, and the first step in the train- 
‘ig of disabled men, as carried on under the 
\linistry of Labour, is mentioned as occurring 
‘11 1919. The purpose of the training is to make 
‘he disabled man capable of carrying on a man- 
‘ial occupation, and only those are eligible who 

ere disabled by the war, or at least had dis- 
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ability existing when they were discharged 
from the forces. 

The administrative bodies conducting the 
work consist of: (1) a central authority, the 
Training Department of the Ministry of 
Labour; (2) seventeen district organizations 
with a divisional director at the head of each; 
(3) about twenty National Trade Advisory 
Committees and about 350 Technical 
Advisory Committees. 

Reports are published by the Ministry of 
Labour in regard to openings in industry suit- 
able for disabled ex-service men, and thus far 
there are reports on twenty-five special trades; 
tailoring, furnishing, leather goods, hand- 
sewn boot and shoe making, and boot and shoe 
repairing, gold, silver and allied trades, dental 
mechanics, tailoring (wholesale), boot and shoe 
manufacture, basket making, building, en- 
gineering, printing, picture-frame making, 
brush making, electricity (power and light), 
distributive trades, sign writing, musical instru- 
ments, vehicle building, glass, cotton, pottery, 
lace, clog making, surgical boot making. 

The main features of the educational plan are 
said to be the decentralization and the large 
part played by the national and local com- 
mittees. The divisional directors have exten- 
sive powers in their districts and this makes 
possible decisions with more intimate knowl- 
edge of cases. The general conditions of train- 
ing are laid down by the national committees 
for each trade, and their local application is 
controlled by the local committees, which con- 
sist of representatives of employers and workers 
in the industries in question. The result is that 
definite conclusions have been reached about 
the best methods of training for each industry, 
and progress has been made which must have 
considerable effect upon general industrial 
education. On this plan, the training of the 
disabled men and their distribution among the 
trades become rather more the work of the em- 
ployers and workers in the trades than of the 
government, which only intervenes to direct the 
discussions and to provide the practical means 
of execution, plant, maintenance allowances, 
etc. 

Training may be given in one of three ways: 
(1) in private employers’ workshops; (2) in 
technical schools; (3) in special centers estab- 
lished by the state. The first way is the most 
economical, but has the disadvantage that the 
man’s special needs are likely to be ignored. 
Training in technical schools is especially suited 
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for men who already have a good general educa- 
tion, and the special centers were set up to com- 
bine the advantages of the other two methods. 
But even this method has its faults, since the 
training is likely to be too theoretical, although 
it tends to be more and more in favor. 

“In principle, training consists of two pe- 
riods: a preliminary period lasting from six to 
eighteen months, during which disabled men 
receive the maximum state allowance, and a 
period of improvement lasting on an average 
eighteen months, during which they receive a 
progressively increasing wage and a _ propor- 
tionately decreasing allowance from the state. 
At the end of the period the allowance ceases 
and the disabled man receives only his pension 
and his wages.” 

Statistics are given in regard to the number 
of men in training, ete., and it is said that on 
the whole the work has been successful, al- 


though there have been delays and oppositio» 
in some particulars, especially as unemplo) 
ment has increased. 

“In one year, or two at the most, the trainin: 
of men disabled in the war will be complete, anc 
the problem will then arise of utilizing the ex- 
perience which has been acquired in the training 
of disabled men, and the institutions whic’; 
have been established, for the industrial train. 
ing of young persons, of men disabled in in- 
dustry, and of workers who are obliged for an 
reason to change their trade.’’—G. E. Partridge. 


Report or Activities oF BurEAvU oF RE 
HABILITATION TO JANUARY 1, 1921. Bull. Penn. 
State Dept. Labor and Industry, 1921, Vol. 8, 
No. 2, pp. 30. — This is a profusely illustrated 
account of the aims and activities of the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation in Pennsylvania. — M. Dent. 
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GENERAL 


HrautH IN INpustRY AND EFFICIENT PrRo- 
puction. S. Dana Hubbard. Nation’s Health, 
May, 1921, 3, No. 5, 312-815. — A very large 
percentage of the industrial accidents and dis- 
eases which prevail in most industrial estab- 
lishments are preventable through education. 
There are many individuals who utterly dis- 
regard regulations, and well laid plans of the 


_ employer are frequently set at naught through 


the ignorance of the worker. 
Inadequate medical supervision has been 


» responsible for an appalling number of per- 
» manently handicapped individuals. Preven- 
» tive medicine is concerned in the careful study 
) of each individual in order to detect physical 
» defects in ineipiency. It is short-sightedness to 
» seek medical aid only when ill. In industry it is 
)short-sightedness to try and operate a plant 


Without medical sanitary supervision. It is 


SB likewise a grave error to have cheap, untrained 
}¢octors and nurses who are already responsible 
Jor too many permanently disabled workmen. 


In this article much emphasis is laid upon the 
importance of general house-cleaning and or- 
derliness in factories, which is conducive of a 
better morale as well as better health. — L. A. 
Shaw. 


Mepictng AS RELATED TO WORKERS AND 
Propuction. C. A. Andrews. Nation’s Health, 
Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 505-506. — Ten or 
fifteen years ago no one cared very much about 
the health of workers; but now, after various 
false starts, the problems of industrial welfare 
are becoming better defined. The economic in- 
terests of both employer and worker are seen, 
and the more ideal values represented by the 
spirit of contentment, optimism and good 
Americanism. Opposition arose when the 
American Association of Industrial Physicians 
began its activities, but recent tendencies show 
a quite different conception of the responsi- 
bility of industry. There is now an ideal of 
‘mutual interest and mutual service, the med- 
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ical profession has aroused itself from its old 
self-satisfied orthodoxy, and has produced a 
virile group, traveling new paths, honoring 
themselves and their profession, and making 
their profession of greater value to the com- 
munity than it has been before.’ —G. E. 
Partridge. 


Tue Prysictan’s Virwpoint. Otto P. Geier. 
Nation’s Health, Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 510- 
511. — Dr. Geier emphasizes the importance of 
industrial medicine to industry not only as an 
agent for improving output per man but also as 
an important factor in establishing a better re- 
lationship between labor and capital. 

The need of industrial medical service is in- 
dicated by the fact that from 35 to 40 per cent. 
of our young men proved unfit for military 
service. ‘“‘When we stop to realize that our 
present mode of living and doing and earning 
has finally produced a type of manhood 35 per 
cent. of whom are deficient for war purposes we 
naturally ask ourselves whether this condition 
does not also measure the mental and physical 
deficiency of society as a whole in peace time. 
Then we naturally ask ourselves a second ques- 
tion, whether this physical and mental unfitness 
does not explain a great deal of the present un- 
rest, the state of mind of many men toward 
society, toward labor, toward capital, toward 
organized industry. 

“From long contact with the industrial clinic 
I developed the hope that in the industrial clinic 
we might have produced a better state of mind, 
both in the employee and in the employer, that 
will make for a better program of social rela- 
tionship, a better type of citizenship. 

“What industry needs above all things is to 
have the honorable employer properly inter- 
preted to the employee, and the honest em- 
ployee properly interpreted to the employer, if 
we wish in the future to prevent the fierce con- 
flicts between labor and capital. There must be 
a laying of the cards on the table between the 
man at the workbench and the man in the 
office, in order that the fellow in the office may 
understand the mind of the worker in the shop, 
and vice versa that the worker may understand 
the man in the office. They both must get the 
idea that the other fellow is a pretty decent 
chap after all when you get to know him. 

“T believe that industrial medicine in a labor 
policy is something industry must reckon with. 
I think it can be made a most natural approach 
to the subject. There is nothing artificial about 


industrial medical service. It is needed, and }} 
is used. It is never looked upon by the worke, 
as just another mechanism for the employer's 
advantage, for good service of this type sells 
itself. It is usually set up by the employer who 
wishes to render a real service to his men, and 
in this it is unlike so many schemes of employee- 
relationship which were hastily organized to 
meet an emergency labor problem. But only a 
doctor of the right sort, it goes without saying, 
may render such service. Industry, however, 
must learn that out of a cheap doctor can come 
only a cheap result.’’ — Katherine R. Drinker. 


Tue EpvucativeE Porentiau IN INDUSTRIAL 
Mepicine. 0. P. Geier. Nation’s Health, Aug. 
15, 1921, 3, No. 8, 455-456. — The industrial 
physician needs to study the fundamental rela- 
tions of industry in order to understand the 
function of industry, the scope of an industrial 
relations department, and the place of employ- 
ment, training, health and sanitation, safety 
and social welfare as functions of such a de- 
partment. 

Various aspects of the work of the industria! 
physician are discussed: the need of self-educa- 
tion; the education of the worker to make use of 
the means of personal hygiene, etc.; the educa- 
tion of executives, etc., to see the economic 
‘value of good health, also to understand the 
responsibility of industry toward community 
health. The industrial physician must also 
conduct an educational campaign in his own 
profession, and he must help the movement 
toward supplanting the social reformer by the 
social worker and inducing the medical pro- 
fession to take a more active part in public 
health matters. The health officer needs some 
enlightenment in regard to industrial condi- 
tions, and the community as a whole must be 
made to understand the basic value of health 
programs. Influence should be brought to bear 
upon legislators whenever legislation affecting 
the welfare of the worker is to be considered, 
and the industrial physician must be thoroughly 
informed on all relevant subjects. 

All these needs should be brought clearly to 
the minds of the governors of medical schools, 
especially to impress the need for men who will 
think in terms of the community. Finally, the 
collective action of all industrial physicians 1s 
needed to influence the American Medical 
Association and to bring about the recognition 
of the industrial approach to medical problems 
and all that this implies. — G. E. Partridge. 
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SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS LOCALIZED IN THE AR- 
TERIES OF THE SHOULDER. Torraca. Abstracted 
as follows from Riforma med., 1921, No. 23, in 
{1 Lavoro, June 30, 1921, 12, No. 2, 41-42. — 
A laundress 62 years old had begun six months 
before she was seen by Torraca to be conscious 
of an unusual sense of weakness in her upper 
limbs and at the same time a pulsation on the 
inner surface of both arms. Later on came 
formication in both hands and lightning pains. 
The two humeral arteries (upper brachial) ap- 
peared much dilated with serpentine course and 
an energetic pulsation, while palpation showed 
that they were both uniformly indurated. The 
author considers that this circumscribed scle- 
rosis was caused by two factors: cold, and local- 
ized muscular over-exertion. The localization 
of sclerosis in these arteries is very rare; accord- 
ing to Bregmann it comes last in the list of 
peripheral arteries which show such sclerosis. 
In only 55 per cent. of the cases observed has 
the humeral artery been involved, in contrast 
with 94 per cent. for the cubital artery (lower 
brachial), 88 per cent. for the subclavian, 86 per 
cent. for the radial, and 71 per cent. for the 
axillary, to take only those of the upper limbs. 
Pieraccini and Devoto both emphasize the im- 
portance of prolonged muscular fatigue in these 
localized scleroses and believe that they con- 
stitute professional stigmata. That excessive 
work may produce vascular sclerosis was shown 
also by the observation of Marchand, who 
found the left femoral artery sclerosed in an 
individual with right hemiplegia. According to 
Erb another most important factor is cold. — 
Alice Hamilton. 


MENTAL 


INDUSTRIAL HyGiENE. Wade Wright. Ment. 
Hyg., July, 1921, 5, No. 3, 497-498. — “All of 
the disabilities of man are not physical, and the 
mental disabilities must be of great concern to 
the worker for industrial health. One cannot 
consider the findings of the army psychiatrists 
that 70 per cent. of almost two million men had 
a mental age of less than fifteen years, even dis- 
counting it generously, without realizing that 
handicapped minds, like sick bodies, cause in- 


dustrial wastage and a vast amount of sorrow 
and discontent. 

‘Little is known of ways to develop medical 
service in industry, but less is known of indus- 
trial psychiatry. For the psychiatrist there is a 
splendid job. It promises much in the way of 
aid in the difficult task of fitting men to the jobs 
they can best do and jobs to the men they need. 
{ven with such an adjustment consummated, 
industrial discontent will still be found — but 
it should be a healthier unrest than we now 
know and that day a better one than this.” — 
Stanley Cobb. 


NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 


PROGRESSIVE AMYOTROPHY RESULTING FROM 
Laspor. Giordano Vincenzo. Abstracted as 
follows from Riforma med., 1920, No. 9, in 
Il Lavoro, March $1, 1921, 11, No. 11, 340- 
342. — A young man of 21 years was em- 
ployed in a projectile factory in such a way 
that he was obliged to bend and extend his 
right arm continually, at the same time receiv- 
ing very rapid and strong vibrations, while with 
his left arm he raised and lowered the handle of 
a pump. After nine months he began to lose 
strength in his right hand and after three 
months more, in his left hand. Stabbing pains, 
especially at night, became so severe that he 
could not sleep and at the end of eighteen 
months he was obliged to quit work. Vincenzo 
saw him two and a half years subsequent to his 
entrance in the factory and after six months’ 
idleness. There was decided enlargement of 
the hands, with flattening of the thenar and 
hypothenar eminences, sinking of the interos- 
seous spaces, great difficulty in flexion, espe- 
cially in the right hand. He could not make a 
fist with his right hand. There was no disturb- 
ance of sensation, there was a marked reaction 
of degeneration of the median and ulnar nerves. 
Almost all the muscles of the right hand failed 
to react to the galvanic or to the faradic cur- 
rent. An X-ray examination showed bony 
atrophy and atrophy of the articular cartilages 
which corresponded to the Aran-Duchenne 
type of progressive amyotrophy, and the author 
believes that in this case the work done by the 
man was responsible, the strong and continuous 
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vibrations breaking the relation between the 
ganglion cells of the cord and the striated 
muscles. — Alice Hamilton. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


{XPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS ON CAL- 
ciuM THerapy IN Ursont Astuma. Otto Mehl. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., May, 1921, 9, No. 5, 
98-101; June, 1921, 9, No. 6, 110-115. — This 
work was undertaken to provide an experi- 
mental basis for the calcium therapy as sug- 
gested by Dr. H. Curschmann. Work done by 
Curschmann and Gerdon on the nature of ursol 
asthma, which occurs in many persons handling 
dyed furs and skins, is here reviewed. Con- 
firmatory experiments are cited by the author. 
Following sensitization with ursol-D and hy- 
drogen peroxide, administered by intravenous 
or subcutaneous injection, anaphylactic shock 
was produced after eighteen days by intra- 
venous injection, but not by subcutaneous 
injection or by the inhalation of the dye as 
dust. No shock could be produced following a 
single sensitization by inhalation of the dye. 

Para-phenylenediamine produces dyspnea 
by vagus stimulation, with bronchial muscle 
spasm; leukocytic infiltration and exudation 
into the respiratory passages is set up. Calcium 
is a sedative for the whole nervous system, 
especially the peripheral motor neuron; it 
facilitates blood coagulation and reduces the 
permeability of the vessels. Calcium seems a 
hopeful antidote for the symptoms of ana- 
phylaxis. From the various dosages and 
methods of administration the author chose 
subcutaneous injection of a 5 per cent. solution 
of calcium chloride, 0.2 gram per kilo of guinea- 
pig, given one to one and a half hours preceding 


the precipitation of shock. (Guinea-pigs wer 
sensitized by intravenous and subcutaneous 
injections with quinone-diimine. After eight- 
een days shock was precipitated. In no case 
where the calcium therapy preceded the shock 
dose were there any symptoms of anaphylaxis. 
There were areas of “calcium necrosis” at the 
sites of injection of the calcium chloride, but 
these healed spontaneously in a few days. 
Human therapy remains to be tried. It musi 
be by some other route than injection. — E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


SoME FurRTHER COMMUNICATIONS ON THE 
Harmrut Errects or Ursot AMONG WorKERS 
IN Furs. Ritter. Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
March 18, 1921, 68, No. 11, 333. — Dr. Cursch- 
mann’s report in the Miinchener medizinische 
Wochenschrift for February 18, 1921 leads Dr. 
Ritter to describe some cases of his own of the 
same nature, examples of which he sees every 
summer in patients suffering from the effect of 
ursol. These are workers in furs, and the 
cause of their illness is the use of ursol in the 
dyes employed. Some of the cases show typical 
asthma attacks, others complain of very per- 
sistent inflammatory conditions of the upper 
air passages. In both types, there are objective 
findings of inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes, which make chemical lesions certain. 
Some patients have reported ulceration, but 
the writer has never observed a case. These 
cases must be differentiated from the ordinary 
asthma to which workers in skins are subject, 
and which is caused by dust and is purely me- 
chanical and to be distinguished from the chem- 
ical (and mechanical) effects of ursol. ‘The 
differential diagnosis is usually readily made. — 


G. E. Partridge. 7 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Tue DETECTION OF CARBON MonoxIDE. C. 


~R. Hoover. Jour. Indust. and Engin. Chem., 


Sept., 1921, 13, No. 9, 770-772. — Several 
forms of portable apparatus have been devised 
for the detection of carbon monoxide under in- 
dustrial conditions. These have proved too 
elaborate, not sensitive enough or not specific 
for the gas, and in practical use mice or canaries 
have been found more trustworthy detectors. 
But these again have obvious disadvantages. 
As a result of work done in the Chemical War- 


fare Service on absorbents, a chemical carbon 
monoxide detector has been developed which 
answers the requirements very satisfactorily. 
It is sufficiently sensitive to detect in a few 
seconds smaller quantities of gas than are cap- 
able of causing harm to man or toxic symptoms 
in small animals. Concentrations of carbon 
monoxide as low as 0.005 per cent. can be de- 
tected. The greenish color developed is pro- 
portional to the amount of carbon monoxide 
present and by comparison with a color scal: 












































































































‘ves a qualitative and an approximately 
antitative determination. The detector sub- 
-tanee “‘hoolamite”’ contains fuming sulphuric 
acid, iodine pentoxide and powdered pumice 
-ealed in a glass tube. For use the tips are 
broken and the tube connected with a small 
hand syringe by which a measured volume of 
air, freed from interfering gases by passage 
through charcoal, can be passed through the 
tube. The color change occurs immediately 
hut soon fades and should be read without de- 
lay. A more accurately graduated syringe has 
heen designed for careful analyses and espe- 
cially for laboratory tests. 

The portable and sensitive detector de- 
scribed should, with the efficient carbon mon- 
oxide gas mask recently put on the market, 
materially increase the safety of work in mines 
and other places where dangerous concentra- 
tions of carbon monoxide are met. —H. S. 
Forbes. ; 

DANGER OF Usina EXPpLosivEs IN Con- 
FINED Puaces. C. L. Colburn. Nat. Safety 
News, Aug., 1921, 4, No. 2, 32. — This is an 
account of a mine accident in which three of 
four operators lost their lives, poisoned by 
gases resulting from blasting in the raise. Upon 
investigation the powder used was discovered 
to have been 3 years old, and was probably in- 
completely detonated, giving off unusually 
large quantities of carbon monoxide and oxides 
of nitrogen. No ventilation had been provided 
to carry off the fumes. 

The author enumerates the insidious proper- 
ties of carbon monoxide and urges greater care 
against this gas on the part of all connected 
with mines. There are special apparatus now 
on the market for the detection of carbon 
monoxide which can be, and are by many com- 
panies, conveniently installed. Carbon mon- 
oxide is not only dangerous in mines, but also in 
carages and railroad tunnels and stations. Mr. 
Colburn refers the reader interested in this sub- 
ject to the National Safety Council’s pamphlet 
on Commercial Explosives; the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper No. 11, The Use of 
Mice and Birds for Detecting Carbon Monoxide; 
and Bulletin No. 8, .A Primer on Explosives for 
Metal Miners and Quarry-Men. — M. Dent. 


AccIDENTAL Dratu By ILLUMINATING Gas 
“NDER ORDINARY CONDITIONS OF Work. 
Alessio. Abstracted as follows from Stampa 
\ledica, March 15, 1921, in Il Lavoro, May 31, 
921, 12, No. 1, 15. — On the 24th of Septem- 
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ber, 1920, a man who was making connections 
in gas pipes in an excavation about 80 cm. deep 
in a street in Naples was obliged to quit work 
because of dizziness, difficulty in breathing, 
clouding of vision and a sense of illness. Fol- 
lowing the rule of the company he was taken 
home and told not to come back till the next 
day. He felt better at first, ate his dinner as 
usual, then suddenly the symptoms returned 
with great severity and he was dead in two 
hours. Suspicions of poisoning were aroused 
and a careful autopsy with chemical tests was 
made. No change was noted except pulmonary 
congestion. The presence of carbon monoxide 
hemoglobin was demonstrated by the methods 
of Hoppe-Seyler, of Jolenisch, of Rubner, and 
of Katajama, and this although the examina- 
tion was made four days after death. Spec- 
troscopic examination was also positive. — 
Alice Hamilton. 


Tue Insurious Action or Biast FURNACE 
Gas. Derdack. Zentralbl. f Gewerbehyg., 
June, 1921, 9, No. 6, 109-110. — Furnace 
gases, both raw and purified, are probably in- 
jurious by virtue of the carbon monoxide con- 
tent. Cyanogen, arsenic and hydrogen sulphide 
are highly improbable as the causes of poison- 
ing by virtue of their low concentration and the 
fact that they are absent from some gases 
known practically to be injurious. Lewin’s new 
book on Carbon Monoxide Poisoning is warmly 
recommended. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


New RESEARCHES ON THE BLOOD AND THE 
BLoop-FORMING ORGANS IN BENZOL INTOXICA- 
TION. G. Fontana. Abstracted as follows from 
Gior. d. clin. med., 1921, No. 3, in Il Lavoro, 
March 31, 1921, 11, No. 11, 329-331. — The 
action of benzol has thus far been studied 
chiefly with regard to the leukocytes. Fontana 
directed his attention to the red corpuscles and 
the platelets. Injecting eight guinea-pigs sub- 
cutaneously with a daily dose of 1 c.c. per kilo- 
gram and examining the blood every other day, 
he found that the animal succumbed on the 
fourth to the tenth day, and that at the mo- 
ment of death the leukocytes and the granular 
erythrocytes (emazie granulose) had completely 
or almost completely disappeared from circula- 
tion. In one animal he provoked first, a leu- 
kocytosis and an increase of these erythrocytes 
by injecting nucleinate of sodium, and then, by 
the usual benzol injections, he reduced the 
leukocytes to 1400 and caused the granular 
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erythrocytes to disappear completely. Con- 
versely, it was possible to cause a reappearance 
of these elements by administering nucleinate 
of sodium. The reduction of leukocytes af- 
fected the polymorphonuclears especially, and 
the last to disappear were the lymphocytes. 
In the most rapidly developing cases, however, 
this inversion of the leukocytic formula failed to 
appear. The effect on the reds was less marked, 
the hemoglobin was diminished by about one- 
tenth, the red cell counts fell in four days to 
3,000,000. The granular red cells which have 
hitherto never been studied in benzol intoxica- 
tion always diminished progressively and 
finally disappeared. Less constant results were 
obtained with the platelets, only about one- 
half of the animals showing a fairly well marked 
diminution. The volume of the spleen was 
diminished in all. The bone marrow was some- 
times normal, sometimes gelatinous. Subseral 
ecchymoses were frequent and occasionally 
there were parenchymal hemorrhages. Micro- 
scopic examination of the femoral medulla 
showed scarcity of leukocytes, megakaryocytes 
among the red corpuscles and some polychro- 
matophilia. There was increase of medullary 
fat, also congestion and small hemorrhages and 
sometimes atrophy. Smears from the spleen 
showed numerous white elements, chiefly 
mononuclear. The spleen was usually con- 
gested with subcapsular hemorrhages and 
atrophy of the malpighian follicles and some- 
times a diffuse sclerosis. The lymphatic glands 
frequently showed small hemorrhages; the 
channels seemed empty of cells. There were 
only slight alterations in the liver, such as small 
hemorrhages and some fatty infiltration. 

The author lays stress on the fact that in- 
dividual animals react very differently to the 
same dose of benzol, some developing a very 
acute form of poisoning, others a slow form. 
He also notes that there does not seem to be a 
direct relation between the blood picture and 
the changes in the bone marrow, for he has 
found fairly extended areas of apparently nor- 
mal marrow in animals in whose blood no 
leukocytes could be demonstrated. The total 
disappearance of the granular erythrocytes (im- 
mature forms) and the diminution of the ma- 
ture forms show that, although the chief action 
of benzo] is upon the leukocytes, the red ele- 
ments also suffer. — Alice Hamilton. 


Errect OF BENZYL BENZOATE ON LEUKO- 
cyTEs OF Rapsit. L. A. Emge and J. P. Jensen. 


Abstracted as follows from Jour. Pharmaco}. 
and Exper. Therap., June, 1921, 17, No. 5, 415. 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 9, 1921, 77, No. 
2, 153. —‘**The experimental work done hy 
Emge and Jensen showed that in rabbits a con- 
tinuous administration of benzyl benzoate in 
small doses leads to a leukocytosis which in 
somewhat larger doses is accompanied by an 
increase in small mononuclear cells. This 
leukocytosis is transient and ultimately ends in 
a late mild leukopenia. In other words, the 
behavior of the blood picture suggests also that 
if it is due to some form of benzol or some inter- 
mediate product, such substance is of impor- 
tance only after a sufficient amount of benzy| 
benzoate has accumulated in the system. In 
large but single doses of benzyl benzoate there 
is a tendency to change the even rise of the 
leukocytes into a broken curve of a diphasic 
character with a distinct depression of the 
polymorphonuclear element. Also here the 
mild and late leukopenia occurs. The changes 
in the blood curve are not dependent upon the 
method of the administration of the drug. In 
a very large, single, but not fatal dose the pri- 
mary rise of the leukocytes does not occur neces- 
sarily but the blood curve assumes more of the 
leukopenia character, of the benzol curve. This 
leukopenia presents also here a diphasic poly- 
morphonuclear picture. In the presence of 
latent or quiescent infections in rabbits larger 
doses produce an acute return of the disease. 
This is accompanied by sharp rises and sud- 
den drops in the total as well as the small 
mononuclear white blood cells (actual lympho- 
cytosis). A leukopenia was not observed when 
the recrudescence was very violent but when 
the recrudescence took a milder course there 
also was a suggestion of a late leukopenia. The 
flaring up of an infection in rabbits during 
benzyl benzoate therapy suggests a similarity 
to the action of benzol under similar circum- 
stances. These data are in direct contradiction 
of those of Heller and Steinfield.”” —C. k. 
Drinker. 


INpusTRIAL Mercury Poisonina. I} Lavoro, 
July 31, 1921, 12, No. 3, 85-86. — At the ses- 
sion of the Lombard Society of Sciences, April 
22, Devoto presented two cases of mercurial- 
ism. The men were healthy, vigorous individ- 
uals who, after working for about three mont!is 
in a dry battery plant where they used a solder 
containing mercury, developed symptoms of 
poisoning. The most interesting feature 1! 




















































these cases was the almost complete identity of 
the early symptoms, of the course of the dis- 
ease, and of its outcome. In both cases it began 
with a very slight stomatitis, followed by 
marked physical weakness, mental depression, 
tremor, headache, and dizziness. Mercury was 
detected in the urine of both, and in the blood 
there was a decided increase of red corpuscles, 
but the hemoglobin was diminished and in both 
there was present abundant granulation in the 
lymphocytes. — Alice Hamilton. 


Earuiest PosiITIvE SIGN or LEAD ABSORP- 
rion. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Month. Labor 
Rev., August, 1921, 13, No. 2, 405-408. — The 
basophile granulations (stippling) in the red 
blood cells, while not pathognomonic, are the 
varliest sign of lead poisoning. The fact that 
stippling occurs in malaria, pernicious anemia, 
and cancer does not detract from its value as a 
diagnostic sign in lead poisoning, since other 
morbid conditions can be ‘ruled out by other 
clinical signs which are well known to every 
physician. In lead poisoning stippling appears 
before any other sign is manifest. Its appear- 
ance is intermittent, and it is the duty of the 
industrial physician to make frequent exam- 
inations of the blood of lead workers. — J. A. 
Key. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EARLY DIAGNOSIS OF 
Leap Porsonina. Boéttrich. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., June, 1921, 9, No. 6, 106-109. — Con- 
trary to statements of Schoenfeld in the Janu- 
ary number of the Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehy- 
giene, the author has found lead pallor and the 
lead line to be highly characteristic of lead 
poisoning. The lead line may be differentiated 
with certainty from confusing phenomena. The 
pallor should be considered highly suggestive 
in a lead worker. Basophilic degeneration is 
emphasized as a diagnostic sign of first impor- 
tance. On theoretical grounds the author con- 
cludes that the lead must exert its toxic action 
in solution, not as circulating particles of 
metallic lead. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


CASE or AwtumMINiumM Porsoninc. John 
Spofforth. Lancet, June 18, 1921, 1, No. 259 
1301. — “*T was recently called to see a man, 
aged 46, who was then employed at a firm of 
metalworkers. He was in a state of great ex- 
haustion and suffering from very severe and 
persistent vomiting. The pulse was slow and 
irregular. I suspected metallic poisoning and 
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later sent a specimen of his urine to ; 
analytical chemists, who reported that it con- 
tained a large amount of aluminium, also of 
phosphates. The patient said that he had been 
dipping red-hot metal articles, contained in an 
aluminium holder, into concentrated nitric 
acid. Aluminium produces a rather slow in- 
toxication. In this case it caused loss of 
memory, tremor, jerking movements and im- 
paired co-ordination. There was also chronic 
constipation and incontinence of urine.” — 


M. C. Shorley. 


MAGNESIUM SULFATE IN ARSENIC POISON- 
ING. Olga S. Hansen. Abstracted as follows 
from Jour. Pharmacol., 1921, Vol. 17, 105-113, 
in Chem. Abstr., June 20, 1921, 15, No. 12, 
1946. — “ Definite conclusions cannot be drawn 
in regard to action of MgSO, in As poisoning 
but results may be summarized as follows: 
MgSO, has prolonged the average life of a series 
of 50 rabbits poisoned by As from 219 hours to 
415 hours on the average, but cannot be said to 
have saved life in rabbits. MgSo, is toxic in 
large doses and to some extent in medium sized 
doses. There is a marked variation in individ- 
ual susceptibility to As poisoning.” 


“MontrANIN” Porsoninc. Krausse. Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., July, 1921, 9, No. 7, 
141-146. — A boy in a brewery drank ‘** Mon- 
tanin”’ by mistake and died within an hour. 
Montanin is a strong solution of hydrofluo- 
silicic acid, used widely in breweries and distil- 
leries for disinfecting all kinds of vessels. It is 
effective and is easily washed out. The chem- 
istry, toxicology, and technology of this ma- 
terial is discussed and the postmortem findings 
given in some detail. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


THe Ocutar MENAcE or Woop ALCOHOL 
Poisonine. S. Lewis Ziegler. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Oct. 8, 1921, 77, No. 15, 1160-1166. — 
The author reaches the following conclusions: 

“1. Wood alcohol is the most deadly poison 
used in daily commerce. 

“2. One teaspoonful has been known to 
‘ause blindness and 1 ounce to cause death. 

“3. The port of entry may be through the 
mouth, nose or skin. 

“4. Wood alcohol should be identified by 
Robinson’s test. 

“5. It is a protoplasmic poison possessing a 
selective affinity for the delicate nerve tissues of 
the eye. 
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“6. Its biochemistry is modified by oxida- 
tion, first to formaldehyd and then to formic 
acid, both of which are corrosive poisons. 

“7. Formic acid is the end-product ex- 
creted by the kidneys. 

‘*8. If formic acid is present in the urine, it 
will promptly reduce Fehling’s solution, thus 
suggesting to the inexperienced a false diagnosis 
of diabetes. 

“9. Van Slyke’s test will reveal acidosis in 
the early stages and alkalosis later. 

“10. Sudden blindness with vomiting and 
abdominal pain should always arouse suspicion 
of methyl alcohol poisoning; especially if 
diplopia or ptosis is associated. 

“11. Papillitis, sector-like atrophy and sud- 
den sclerosis of the nerve-head are equally 
typical fundus lesions. 

“12. Symptoms of pituitary injury are most 
suggestive in pointing to this as the primary 
and fundamental lesion. 

“13. Contracted fields and central or para- 
central scotomas are usually present. 

“14. Treatment should include early neutral- 
ization by alkalis, and elimination by lavage, 
emetics, diaphoretics and rapid oxidation, to- 
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gether with stimulation of the optic nerve by 
negative galvanism applied directly to the eye. 
Thyroid extract and pituitary extract may be 
indicated. 

“15. The manufacture and sale of wood 
alcohol should be prohibited or regulated by 
law. 

“16. If sales are permitted, safeguards and 
warnings should be required and the public in- 
structed as to the great danger to vision and life. 

“17. A special revenue tax. with registered 
‘poison sales’ would regulate and record its dis- 
tribution and in cases of poisoning reveal the 
source. 

“18. This tax should equalize the cost of de- 
natured alcohol and methyl alcohol and thus 
remove the temptation to adulteration because 
of cheapness. 

**19. All wines, whiskies, toilet articles and 
‘patent medicines’ imported from foreign 
countries should be tested for wood alcohol 
before passing through the customs inspection. 

“20. The name ‘methanol’ specifically 
designates this product and yet avoids the 
tempting suggestiveness of the word ‘ alcohol.’” 


—C. K. Drinker. 


DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


TUBERCULOSIS IN A CHEMICAL PLANT. Ru- 
dolf Bachfeld. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., June, 
1921, 9, No. 6, 118-121; July, 1921, 9, No. 7, 
146-149. — Statistical study of the cases of 
tuberculosis among the employees of a dye 
works for six years previous to the war and for 
four vears during the war leads to the conclu- 
sion that close association with the chemical 
materials tends to increase the number of cases 
of tuberculosis, the fatality of the disease, and 
the loss of working days due to illness which is 
later recovered from. Other employees in the 
same plant, similarly fed but not associated 
with the chemicals, form the basis for compari- 
son. The number of cases of tuberculosis is too 
small for conclusive proof or accurate ratios. 
Acute poisoning with aromatic hydrocarbons 
and derivatives does not seem to play any réle 
in the unfavorable action of such employment. 
—E. L. Sevringhaus. 


SypPHILIs IN GLAss Biowers. Bajla. Ab- 
stracted from the Bollettino dell’ Ordine dei 


Medici della Provincia di Milano, June, 1920, 
in Il Lavoro, July 31, 1921, 12, No. 3, 83-85. — 
This is the report of an examination of glass 
blowers in Milan, undertaken in consequence of 
the discovery of a case of syphilis in an em- 
ployee. The victim was a boy of 14 years em- 
ployed in a large glass works and suffering 
from primary lesion of the upper lip. The 
municipal department of hygiene ordered an 
examination of all the glass blowers, with the 
result that seven syphilitics were discovered all 
with lesions in the mouth. This was in 1908, 
and soon after that regulations were passed by 
the municipal government requiring medical 
inspection of workmen in glass factories at 
least once a week, daily disinfection by flame of 
the portion of the blower’s pipe which comes in 
contact with his mouth, prohibition of the 
common drinking cup, compulsory notification 
of cases of syphilis developing among the work- 
men, and also of cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. The improvement following this legis- 
lation has been excellent. During 1908 thirteen 
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cases of syphilis in glass blowers were discovered 
in one establishment, but not a single case 
since then. Milan has the credit of being the 
first city to attack this particular danger in in- 
dustry, but France has since followed her 
example although the French law is not so 
strict. — Alice Hamilton. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION OF ARMY AND 
Navy VENEREAL Disease Recorps. R. H. 
Everett and M. A. Clark. Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Sept., 1921, 11, No. 9, 829-833. — 
Venereal diseases are a much greater handicap 
in industry than existing industrial statistics 
indicate. This inference may properly be 
drawn from the 1920 reports of absences from 
duty in the army and navy. In the former 
more than 13 per cent., and in the latter 15 per 
cent., of all absences were from venereal dis- 
eases. 

The author advocates a_ thorough-going 
scientific study of the many-sided problem of 
the relation of venereal diseases to industry. 
He recommends as the result of an interroga- 
tory to sixty-three industrial physicians and 
surgeons four lines of approach: educational 
work among owners, directors, managers, and 
executives; more comprehensive questionnaires; 
an investigation of conditions in one thoroughly 
organized corporation; and further develop- 
ment of medical service in industry. — H. F. 
Smyth. 


MALIGNANT PustTuLe with Mutripete Le- 
sions. R. T. Grant. Lancet, Sept. 17, 1921, 2, 
No. 12, 606-607. — A butcher skinned a bul- 
lock, which the following day was found to have 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


CARCINOMA CUTIS IN AN ANTHRACENE FAc- 
rory. W. J. O Donovan. Brit. Jour. Dermat. 
and Syph., 1921, Vol. 33, p. 291. — The writer 
prefaces his paper by giving references to three 
recent investigations where true, squamous, 
horny carcinomata were experimentally caused, 
in animals, by the systematic application of 
tar. In 1915 Yamagiwa and Ichikawa de- 
scribed successes, and in 1918 Isutsui reported 
the production of hyperkeratosis, papilloma- 
tous growth and carcinoma in mice. The latest 
is this year’s experimental work by J. Fiebiger 
ind Bang. 


died from anthrax. The man washed his arms 
and cleansed his underclothes in disinfectants, 
but not his outer clothing. Eight days later a 
small pimple appeared on the back of the right 
hand between the thumb and first finger. The 
sore was very itchy and irritable and discharged 
a thin clear fluid. Three days after its appear- 
ance it was diagnosed as a malignant pustule. 
A smaller pustule, unobserved by the patient, 
was found on the left forearm surrounded by a 
zone of edema about 5 inches in diameter. 
Smears from both pustules showed anthracoid 
organisms, and a guinea-pig inoculated from 
the pustule died in thirty-six hours, showing 
the extreme virulence of the bacilli present. 
The foci were excised and two subcutaneous in- 
jections of Sclavo’s serum given. The patient 
made an uninterrupted recovery. — R. Prosser 


White. 


CasE OF HumMAN ANTHRAX IN BUGANDA 
Kinapom. W. L. Peacock and H. L. Duke. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Lancet, Aug. 13, 1921, 
2, No. 7, 332, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 10, 
1921, 77, No. 11, 891. — ‘‘A man whose work 
had nothing to do with hides or cattle, had cut 
up some of the flesh of a bullock. Three days 
later he noticed a small papule on his cheek 
which he scratched, and it had gone on increas- 
ing in size from that time up to his admission to 
hospital some six days later. On admission the 
pustule was at once excised and the wound 
painted with pure phenol, partly closed by 
stitches, and a wet phenol dressing applied. A 
smear examined immediately after the excision 
showed typical anthrax bacilli in pure culture.” 


—C, k. Drinker. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Dr. O’Donovan illustrates the lesions of the 
three cases he describes. All the men were en- 
gaged in manipulating the crude anthracene 
“cake” brought to the factory. It was un- 
loaded by hand and broken down, and when 
further purified formed an intermediate prod- 
uct in the making of alizarin dye. 

Case 1. — Aged 62. During the last five 
years he had been employed in unloading boxes 
and sacks containing the raw “‘cake.’’ His face 
was deeply bronzed, the forearms brown, but 
the covered skin was white. On the forearms 
were many small telangiectases and follicular 
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keratoses. The back of the right wrist showed a 
raised flat ulcerating tumor which started as a 
small wart six months previously. The growth 
was removed. 

Casr 2.— The second man, aged 53, had 
worked for thirty years in the factory at grind- 
ing and loading, and he also looked after the 
centrifuges in which the anthracene cake was 
whizzed. During the last three months he 
noticed a pimple on the center of the right 
cheek, which rapidly grew in size, forming a 
button-like, raised growth the size of a half 
penny. It entirely disappeared under treat- 
ment by radium. 

Case 3. — The third man, aged 59, had been 
a foreman for twenty years in the purifying 
room. He had noticed an ulcer above the right 
wrist joint for four years. It had enlarged 
more rapidly during the last six months, and 
when examined was 3 inches by 2 inches, with a 
hard, rolled, raised border. There were no en- 
larged regional glands. The ulcer was excised 
and the wound skin grafted. 

Each of these growths proved to be micro- 
scopically a squamous and horny-celled cancer. 
At the factory there was no recollection of any 
previous cases of persons employed in this in- 
dustry needing hospital treatment for similar 
lesions. Three cases of carcinoma, occurring In 
four months in a plant employing about 
twenty-five men, Dr. O’Donovan considers “‘a 
heavy incidence of a grave industrial disease.” 
He concludes as follows: 

“Elderly anthracene workers are liable to 
carcinomata of the skin similar to those found 
in sweeps, tar, creosote and paraffin workers. 

“These growths are squamous and horny- 
celled carcinomata; metastases have not been 
found. 

“Unlike tar cases a multiplicity of growths 
in any one patient was not met with. Four 
years was the longest and three months the 
shortest duration of the growths. 

“Minor lesions, acne, keratoses, telangiec- 
tases and pigmentation, are common features 
in workers in the plant. 

‘*A plant may run for 35 years before a car- 
cinoma case develops. 

“The handling of purified anthracene does 
not appear to have the industrial hazard attrib- 
uted to the handling of anthracene cake.” — 


R. Prosser White. 


DERMATITIS CAUSED BY BITTER ORANGE. 
F. Anderson Murray. Brit. Med. Jour., May 
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21, 1921, No. 3151, 739. — ‘“Occupationa! 
dermatitis due to the handling of certain 
flowers and plants is well known, but cases are 
not very common, so that they may be rather 
difficult to recognize. In Sequeira’s Diseases of 
the Skin is given a list of over forty plants 
which are known to have caused dermatitis. 
Among them is the bitter orange, and several] 
cases of this form of dermatitis recently came 
under my notice among girls engaged in peeling 
bitter oranges in a jam factory. 

“The most marked case was that of a girl, 
aged 25, who suffered from a very acute derma- 
titis of the fingers, hands, and forearms, and 
also of the face. There was intense erythema 
and much swelling, especially of the hands and 
forearms, the parts most exposed to the juice. 
There were numerous small vesicles, a little 
larger than the size of a pin-head, all over the 
affected areas. I put the patient to bed for one 
week and applied a lotion of zinc carbonate, 
pulverized calamine and aqua calcis, which 
proved very effective, the inflammation en- 
tirely disappearing after ten days. Idiosyn- 
crasy evidently plays a considerable part in the 
condition, as in spite of all precautions the 
girl in question had ultimately to give up the 
work.”’ — M. C. Shorley. 


Rapium TREATMENT OF ROENTGEN DERMA- 
TiTIs. J. Bergonié. Abstracted as follows from 
Médecine, June, 1921, 2, No. 9, 675, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., July 30, 1921, 77, No. 5, 409. 
— ‘*Bergonié relates that he has recently ex- 
amined three roentgenologists who have had 
professional radiodermatitis benefited by appli- 
‘ation of radium. One of these physicians has 
had one finger amputated and amputation of 
another finger of the right hand was being con- 
sidered. Another has already had four opera- 
tions on the hands; the general condition was 
bad and the pains at times unbearable. Under 
exposure to radium, one of the physicians seems 
completely cured, all symptoms having sub- 
sided. The contemplated operation on the 
second has been abandoned; there is no more 
pain, and the stiff joints have become supple. 
The condition has been notably improved in 
the third; there is now scarcely any pain. The 
curietherapy has thus proved its efficacy for 
these roentgen lesions except the deep eschars 
involving the bone, with inadequate circulation 
and loss of muscle tissue. It seems to aggravate 
this class of lesions as in the third case men- 
tioned. Most of this physician’s lesions im- 
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proved, but the deep eschars seemed to be 
whipped up to a more rapid course.” — C. K. 


| rinker. 


DIsEASES OF THE Ear IN Rattway Em- 
pLOYEES WorKING AT A Hicu ALTITUDE. A. 
Ciampolini. Abstracted as follows from the 
Bollettino delle malattie dell’ orecchio, della 
vola e del naso, Vol. 34, No. 9, in Il Lavoro, 
March 31, 1921, 11, No. 11, 331-335. — The 
men who formed the subject of this study were 
employed on the railways crossing the Appen- 
nines between Pistoia and Bologna and between 
Florence and Faenza. These men are exposed 
to sudden changes of temperature and of air 
pressure. The author found affections of the 
ear in 40 per cent., the affection having its 
origin in the pharyngeal cavity. In four cases 
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with lesions of the internal ear he believed that 
here also the initial stage was probably a 
catarrhal pharyngitis, then a salpingitis with 
extension to the middle ear and finally to the 
bones of the labyrinth. Fifteen of the men had 
had a marked reduction of hearing; so much so 
that they were obliged to give up their work. 
The age of two-thirds of the men was between 
40 and 50 years, and they had worked on the 
railways from twenty to thirty years. The 
other third were under 40 years and had worked 
from six to twenty years. In addition to the 
variations in temperature and pressure, other 
disadvantages on these lines consist in an in- 
crease in the noise, which is also of a higher 
pitch, because of the high pressure engines 
used, and because of the frequency of tunnels. 
— Alice Hamilton. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Do Sarety Drives Pay? K. P. Babcock. 
Nat. Safety News, Sept., 1921, 4, No. 3, 32-33. 

-The two weeks’ safety drive of the Gilbert 
and Barker Manufacturing Company, an out- 
line of which is given in this article, was a 
powerful stimulant for accident prevention 
among the employees, and resulted in many un- 
expected discoveries which led to the replacing 
or repairing of a number of machines and tools. 
During the drive, the safety committee re- 
ceived 153 safety recommendations independ- 
ent of those made by. the workman’s safety 
committees, only three of which were con- 
sidered impracticable. The company ascribes 
much of the success attained in its safety drive 
to the following practices: 

(a) Educate the employees thoroughly in 
the work through constant personal contact 
and demonstrations of actual results from im- 
proper acts. 

“(b) Do not waste time and money on 
safety drives and other expensive publicity 
until the employees are fully conversant with 
what you are attempting to do and show a will- 
ingness to co-operate with you. 

“(e) Get down to brass tacks on each sub- 
ject you attack and stay there until it is prop- 
erly rounded out. 

“(d) Make each endeavor count from its own 
weight; that is, make one injury prevent an- 
other, both to the injured and others. Build 
suards so they will be attractive, effective and 
‘1 no way an obstruction to millwrights, belt- 
len or machine operators. 


‘““(e) Do not hurry, worry, or get angry. ... 
Make each employee feel you are a real fellow; 
one whom they can tell their troubles to and 
receive help from. Treat all confidences se- 
riously and sympathetically when necessary. 

“(f) Keep the management perfectly in- 
formed concerning the progress of the work. .. . 

‘““(g) Whenever possible order machines al- 
ready equipped with guards. 

“(h) Build guards as a part of the machine. 

Never neglect to get the machine operator 
to tell you how he thinks the guards should be 
built. ... Through this course an employee 
thinks more of the guard and will not only use it 
constantly, but will maintain it. He will also 
feel proud of its construction, and boast of its 
value, which greatly aids the work of machine 
guarding.’’ — M. C. Shorley. 


SAFETY WorkK OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. Edward B. Rosa and Charles EF. Oakes. 
Safety Engin., July, 1921, 42, No. 1, 10-14. — 
This is a brief history of the work of the federal 
government in scientific and industrial research 
to develop apparatus, methods and processes 
usable in industry, which will result in the in- 
creased health and safety of the nation. 

Bureau of Mines. —‘“‘Some of the earliest 
work of this bureau was concerned with the 
determination of the effect of carbon monoxide 
on men. Leading up to the development of the 
Gibbs mine-rescue apparatus, considerable re- 
search work was done on the effect of various 
percentages of carbon dioxide and of a de- 
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ficiency of oxygen on the human system. Sim- 
ilar work with poisonous gases was necessary in 
developing commercial and army gas masks. 
Other research work involving gases was the 
determination of limits of explosive mixtures of 
methane, gasoline vapors, and acetylene in air; 
the volume and composition of exhaust gases of 
gasoline mine locomotives and of automobiles 
and trucks; and the development of portable 
instruments for the determination of carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide and oxygen in mine 
air. . . . Complete sets of rules and regula- 
tions for metal mines, and for the use of electric- 
ity in bituminous coal mines, have been drawn 
up, and both have been used as the basis of 
state laws relative to these subjects.” 

Public Health Service. — ‘The Public Health 
Service has conducted and is now conducting 
extensive researches in the field of sanitation 
and health insofar as it concerns industry, in- 
cluding the efficiency of ventilating systems, 
air conditions, dermatic hazards from oil and 
other materials used in the operation of ma- 
chinery, lead poisoning in the pottery industry, 
hygienic practices in foundries, and industrial 
fatigue.” 

Interstate Commerce Commission. — This or- 
ganization requires carriers to report any acci- 
dent resulting in death on or about engines, 
trains, or cars, a small percentage of which are 
investigated by the Bureau of Safety. The 
Commission also makes periodic inspections of 
locomotives and can order out of service any 
found defective. 

Bureau of Standards. —In a_ great many 
cases the researches of the Bureau of Standards 
have led to improvements in design and prac- 
tice for the express purpose of preventing 
accidents. 

“An investigation of methods and apparatus 
for using the magnetic properties of materials 
as an indication of the quality and mechanical 
properties has been under way for several 
years. ... Other researches toward the stand- 
ardization of safety practices, which may be 
cited as examples, are: an investigation of 
glasses for protecting the eyes from injurious 
radiation encountered in industrial pursuits, 
such as are welding, . . . tests on the fire- 
resistive properties of structural materials, and 
an investigation of the effectiveness of elevator 
interlocks.” 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. — This bureau has 
collected and published labor laws “for the in- 
formation of manufacturers and the public,” 


and has given “considerable attention to t)\e 
standardization of accident reports.” 

The authors conclude with an account of t\\e 
hearty co-operation that exists between goy- 
ernment bureaus, state authorities, technica] 
societies, and manufacturers’ organizations; of 
the expenditures of the federal and state goy- 
ernments “for accident prevention and sanita- 
tion work in all industries of the country;” and 
of the efforts to standardize the work. — \. 
Dent. 


Wuy SHoutp We Nor PReEvENT ACCIDEN’s. 
S. Dana Hubbard. Safety Engin., July, 1921, 
42, No. 1, 24-26. — Accident statistics, such as 
that in the United States 35,000 workers are 
killed and 2,000,000 injured annually through 
accidents, are reviewed, and a plea is made for 
more care, ceaseless propaganda, and untiring 
efforts to reduce these frightful figures. Dr. 
Hubbard classifies the causes of accidents into 
the human element in industry, the mechanical 
or physical, and the conditions of environment. 
Ninety per cent. of all accidents are caused by 
the human element, and it is, therefore, for that 
element that propaganda should be used. But 
in keeping machinery safe and efficient, and in 
having the factory as far as possible an ideal 
place to work in, the human element will not 
play so important a part as hitherto. 

There are social reasons of pure humanita- 
rianism which demand accident safeguarding, 
and economic reasons of the effect on the morale 
of workers when am accident occurs and of the 
monetary loss when a trained man is injured 
and must be replaced by an unskilled work- 
man. — M. Dent. 


SAFETY WHERE THE BerssEMER Bows. 
Louis Resnick. Nat. Safety News, Aug., 1921, 
4, No. 2, 3-8. — This is an enthusiastic account 
of the very real work done by the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies. The United States Steel Corporation 
was a pioneer in safety and is still one of the 
most efficient examples of careful safety work. 
Its policy is “first, to lock the stable before the 
horse is stolen; second, that there is real safety 
discipline in the steel corporation’s properties; 
third, that the cost of any accident prevention 
device or activity is the last thing to be con- 
sidered, if it is considered at all? . . .” 

A brief outline of its policy is as follows: 
“the steel corporation has a general plan of 
safety organization for its subsidiary cot- 
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panies, and the companies have a general plan 
‘,» their respective plants; but each company 
and each plant is allowed to work out its own 
detail safety problems in. its own way, and in 
much the same manner every superintendent 
and every foreman is given free rein in safety 
work so long as he gets results. The safety 
bureau of each company acts as a clearing 
house of information for its constituent plants, 
and the bureau of safety, sanitation and wel- 
fare of the corporation is the clearing house for 
the entire family of the subsidiary companies 
operating several hundred plants and employ- 
ing a quarter million men and women.” — 
M. C. Shorley. 


Tue Group “‘Portsonous SUBSTANCES AND 
GASES” IN THE ACCIDENT STATISTICS OF THE 
Trapes Unions. Rheinfels. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., June, 1921, 9, No. 6, 115-118. — 
A discussion of the proper definition of the term 
poison and the classification of accidents more 
accurately as to cause. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


ENGINEERING Revision — THE ENGINEER’S 
Part IN Sarety. C. P. Tolman. Nat. Safety 
News, July, 1921, 4, No. 1, 10-12. — Mr. Tol- 
man states that an annual waste of a billion 
dollars a year occurs from industrial accidents. 
In his article he suggests safety methods for 
better lighting and guarding of machinery, and 
for better ventilation of buildings. The em- 
ployee who is interested in his work takes 
chances in order to hurry that work up and 
produce his finished article. The safety en- 
gineer should “‘make it easiest and most effec- 
tive” for him to do his job in the right way and 
thus eliminate needless risks. Statistics are 
given as to the money returns on various guards 
lor presses and saws which result from the pos- 


sibility of speeding up production without 
risk. — M. Dent. 


[INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT FREQUENCY IN WIs- 
CONSIN, 1915 To 1920. A. J. Altmeyer. U.S. 
Bur. Labor Statis., Month. Labor Rev., June, 
1921, 12, No. 6, 1117-1121. — ‘‘Most states 
Which have workmen’s compensation laws col- 
lect statisties on industrial accidents, but no 
© calculates accident frequency rates or 
accident severity rates for the state as a whole, 
to ‘ay nothing about the various industries. It 
‘Olld be of great value if this could be done, 


it would place safety work on a more 
itifie basis.’”” — R. B. Crain. 
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STATISTICAL Stupy OF ExrctrricaLt AcctI- 
DENTS. Hans Jaeger. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., Aug., 1921, 9, No. 8, 153-168. — Swiss 
statistics for the period 1904-1920 are analyzed 
and discussed at length. Nine hundred and 
sixty-nine cases of electrical accidents are re- 
ported. The annual number is increasing, but 
there is a decrease relative to the increasing 
extent of electric installations. Increasing use 
of safety devices, official supervision, and edu- 
‘ation are held responsible for the improve- 
ment. The excessive accident rate in the 
summer months is attributed to the greater 
perspiration and greater fatigue, with careless- 
ness following. 

Railway accidents are one-fifth of the total, 
the other four-fifths are industrial. The in- 
crease is in this latter group. The number of 
accidents among the unskilled group of work- 
ers indicates that training and warning must be 
made very general to be effective. High and low 
tension lines are both extremely dangerous, with 
high mortality for accidents where more than 
100-volt lines are involved.— E. L. Sevringhaus. 





PROTECTION AND THE Eyer. Safety Engin., 
July, 1921, 42, No. 1, 42-44. — 1. Chipping, 
‘alking, and hot riveting require goggles with 
rigid non-adjustable bridge or adjustable metal- 
lic bridge, side shields, and lens able to with- 
stand a blow from a “‘spherical steel ball 
weighing at least one-half ounce and dropped 
from a height of 21 inches at least ten times” 
onto the surface of the lens. 

2. For sealing and grinding of metals, stone 
dressing and sand paper or emery cloth wood 
dressing, any sort of goggles may be worn but 
goggles with side shields are advisable, and the 
lens should be able to withstand a blow such as 
flying chips from an emery wheel would give. 

3. “Babbitting, casting of hot metal, and 
dipping in hot metals require protection from 
splashing and small explosions caused by hot 
metal coming in contact with steam. Goggles 
of any style may be used depending upon the 
particular hazard.” 

4. When handling acids and caustics eye- 
cup goggles, hoods, and face masks will prevent 
the fumes and liquids from entering the eyes. 

5. For sandblasting, a hood which will en- 
tirely cover the head and reach below the neck 
is necessary. 

6. For furnace work and heat treatment 
goggles with tinted lenses should be worn as a 
protection against glare. 
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7. In oxyacetylene welding and furnace work 
the eyes must be protected from harmful light 
rays, heat and flying particles. ‘‘The lens of 
the goggle, shield, helmet or face mask used has 
been fairly well standardized among manufac- 
turers, and any reputable goggle manufacturer 
‘an furnish the proper lens, knowing the con- 
ditions under which it is to be used.” 

8. In electric are welding the radiation is so 
intense that serious burning of the skin as well 
as injuries to the eye may result. Helmet and 
shield are recommended. 

9. A light-weight goggle without side shields 
is all that is necessary for machining of hard 
or brittle metals. — M. Dent. 


THe RELATIVE SAFETY OF BRASS, COPPER, 
AND STEEL GAUZES IN MINERS’ FLAME SAFETY- 
Lamps. L. C. Ilsley and A. B. Hooker. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 228, 1921, pp. 39. — 
The following conclusions are reached: ‘‘The 
behavior of the different gauze fabrics has in a 
general way checked the results obtained by 
Belgian investigators. When the differences in 
the materials tested, together with possible dif- 
ferences in the test conditions, are considered, 
it is remarkable that the results in many tests 
follow so closely the conclusions of investiga- 
tors abroad. 

“For conditions of high temperature, steel 
proved superior to either brass or copper. For 
low temperatures, the advantage of steel over 
brass or copper is little. Brass or copper might 
be preferred by some, although one who knows 
the insecurity of such gauzes at high tempera- 
ture might be unwilling to trust them, even 
though the probability of high temperatures 
was remote. 

‘Brass proved more satisfactory than cop- 
per, but the brass gauzes tested had a high 
proportion of copper and therefore may have 
given much better results than would have been 
obtained with some other brass. 

“In conducting the tests of the gauze fabrics 
under various possible conditions of service 
certain points were brought out forcibly. The 
least safe of all the lamps tested is the single- 
gauze unbonneted lamp of the Davy type. In 
fact, compared with a bonneted lamp of modern 
design it should not be classified as a safety 
lamp. The condemnation of the Davy lamp as 
a safety device for present-day conditions does 
not belittle the great work done by Davy, for 
almost every modern lamp uses principles he 
advocated. 


“The double-gauze unbonneted lamp jx 
somewhat safer than a single-gauze lamp, but js 
not dependable in high-velocity air mixtures, 

“The single-gauze bonneted lamp proved 
safer than either type of unbonneted lamp; the 
omission of a gauze is more than offset by the 
bonnet. 

“The safest lamp tested was the double. 
gauze bonneted lamp, which has the protective 
features of the single-gauze bonneted lamp and 
the added safety of another gauze in case either 
gauze of a pair should become damaged. In 
this investigation the Hailwood combustion- 
tube lamp was not tested, but previous tests by 
the bureau have shown it to be as safe as a 
double-gauze bonneted lamp of the Koehler 
type. 

“The chief object of the investigation was to 
determine whether the gauze specifications of 
Schedule 7 needed revision. The results indi- 
cate that present specifications, though perhaps 
not detailed enough rest on a sound founda- 
tion, and that a lamp meeting these require- 
ments would have a high standard of safety. 
It may later be deemed best to permit the use of 
brass gauze in bonneted lamps, but until the 
subject is investigated further the schedule 
should not be changed in that respect. A re- 
quirement that only bonneted lamps be ad- 
mitted as permissible for use in gaseous mines 
could well be added as a step toward greater 
safety. 

“The possibility of using monel metal or 
nickel for flame-lamp gauze has been suggested, 
as these materials have a higher melting point 
than steel, have about the same heat conduc- 
tivity, and resist oxidation at atmospheric and 
at high temperatures. These materials should 
be investigated.”” — M. Dent. 


Gas Mask ror Carson MOoNnoxipE PeEr- 
FECTED. Safety Engin., July, 1921, 42, No. 1, 
51-52. — A public demonstration of the gas 
mask for protection against carbon monoxide, 
manufactured by the Mines Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburgh, and in which is used the 
chemical mixture Hopcalite, developed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and Chemical Warfare 
Service, U. S. Army, was given May 26 in the 
special smoke room of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh. In this test two men en- 
tered the smoke room, which contained 1 pet 
cent. of carbon monoxide gas in the air. One 0! 
the men carried a canary bird into the room to 
indicate to the observers the poisonous nature 
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of the atmosphere. The canary bird collapsed 
in forty-five seconds and was removed. The 
wearers of the masks remained in the atmos- 
phere for thirty minutes doing vigorous work 
part of the time, and experienced no ill effects 
whatsoever from the poisonous carbon mon- 
oxide gas. — R. M. Thomson. 


ExpLosIons IN AtR Compressors. Safety 
Engin., June, 1921, 41, No. 6, 285.— The 
elimination of heat generated in air compressors 
is largely accomplished by lubrication and 
water cooling jackets. The danger from inter- 
nal explosions are: (1) oil vapor; (2) car- 
bonized lubricating oil, which deposits and 
prevents valves from closing. 

Carbon accumulation may be lessened by 
selecting proper oil, the feeding of oil being 
kept down to a minimum for safety; and by 
thoroughly cleaning the compressor apparatus 
by disconnecting the oil,and feeding soapy 
water or lye solution for a time. No inflam- 
mables should be used in cleaning. — R. M. 
Thomson. 


ACETYLENE GENERATOR PRECAUTIONS. 
Safety Engin., June, 1921, 41, No. 6, 271. — 
This brief article gives an account of an explo- 
sion of an acetylene generator through careless 


inspection of the equipment before charging. — 
R. M. Thomson. 


SAFE Practices ON Metat WorkinG Ma- 
CHINERY. W. Dean Keefer. Nat. Safety News, 
Aug., 1921, 4, No. 2, 13-14. — The guards de- 
scribed in this article can all be made in the 
plant, and are for lathes, turret lathes, auto- 
matic screw machines, drill presses, milling 
machines, planers, and boring mills. 

The important feature of safety lathe dogs 
is the elimination of the protruding set screw, 
which may be done by designing the dogs 
without protruding parts, or by inserting coun- 
tersunk set screws. The best practice for 
overcoming the hazard of revolving stocks on 
turret lathes and automatic screw machines is 
to Install “sections of piping through which the 
bar stock is fed to the machine,” and which can 
be made in short lengths, so that they will 
‘clescope and the guard can be shortened as the 
stock is used up. 

To guard against flying chips, a shield 
should be used on lathes and shapers. ‘‘A satis- 
actory shield for a lathe may be cheaply made 
' fine wire mesh. Take a piece of mesh about 
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8 to 12 inches square and cut a hole through it 
near one edge; then by fitting the hole over tool 
post, the shield may be bent in any desired 
position to stop chips.” On milling machines a 
guard should be provided for the cutter which 
is a frequent cause of accident. Openings under 
planer tables, where workmen can conveniently 
throw their hammers, wrenches, etc., should 
never be left. Sheet iron can be used to cover 
the openings between the planer ways, or a 
solid web installed between the runways. 

In order to avoid minor accidents which fre- 
quently occur while workmen are sharpening 
tools, a tool room should be installed in charge 
of a man skilled in sharpening machine tools. 
Besides the lessening of injuries there will be a 
considerable saving in tool steel which inex- 
perienced workmen often overheat and ruin 
the temper of. 

Readers who are interested in a more de- 
tailed account will find it in the National Safety 
Council’s Pamphlet on Machine Shop Ma- 
chinery. — M. Dent. 


SAFETY STANDARDS FOR TRENCH CONSTRUC- 
TION. John R. Brownell. Nat. Safety News, 
Aug., 1921, 4, No. 2, 15-16. — California is the 
only state which has definite requirements for 
safe construction of trenches. A résumé of its 
principal points is as follows: 

1. “All materials used for sheeting and 
sheet-piling shall be in good condition, and all 
timbers used shall be sound, straight, free from 
cracks, shakes and large or loose knots, and of 
the required dimensions throughout. 

2. ‘*Where running material ts encountered, 
the sides of all trenches four feet or more in 
depth shall be secured by the use of sheet- 
piling and suitable braces, as defined in these 
orders. 

3. ‘*Where trench is between four feet and 
seven feet in depth, wooden sheet-piling shall be 
not less than two inches in thickness. 

4. “The sides of all trenches in hard, com- 

pact material which are five feet or more in 
depth and over eight feet in length shall be 
securely held by shoring and bracing. 
5. “All trenches of over eight feet in length 
and five feet or more in depth in hard, compact 
material shall be braced at intervals not ex- 
ceeding eight feet with two inch bye«six inch 
planks, or heavier material, placed vertically in 
the trench opposite each other against the walls. 
These braces shall, if possible, extend to the 
bottom of the trench. 
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6. “The braces in trenches shall be sup- 
- ported by screw jacks or by timbers placed nor- 
mal to both braces, cleated, and rigidly screwed 
or wedged. 

7. “*The number of horizontal strut braces, 
either screw jacks or timbers, required for each 
pair of vertical braces shall be determined by 
the number of zones of four feet each into which 
the depth of trench may be divided. One hori- 
zontal brace shall be required for each of these 
tt). 

8. “*The bracing and shoring of trenches 
must be carried along with the excavation. .. . 

9. “Stringers shall be not less in strength 
than two by six inch clear timber. 

10. ‘“*Trenches in saturated, filled or un- 
stable material (not running material) shall be 
sheeted to an extent adequate to hold the ma- 
terial in place... . 

11. ‘‘Excavated material shall not be placed 
nearer than one foot to the edge of the trench. 

12. ‘All trenches five feet or more in depth 
shall be supplied with at least one ladder for 
each 200 feet in length or fraction thereof, 
which ladder shall extend from the bottom of 
the trench to at least two feet above the top.” 


—M. Dent. 


INCREASING THE SAFETY FROM ACCIDENT 
AND Fire IN THE Woop WorkING_ INpbws- 
TRIES. P. M. Grempe. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., July, 1921, 9, No. 7, 151-152. — Safety 
from accident and fire is being attained in many 
plants by the use of lighting circuits operating 


at 12 to 20 volts, the current being derived 
from special transformers connected with the 
higher voltage lines and specially insulated 
against short circuits. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


SAFETY Devices FoR AUTOMATIC BARREL 
Wasuers. Behr. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
June, 1921, 9, No. 6, 127-128. — The author 
gives diagrams and a description of moving 
apparatus arranged to prevent workmen from 
getting in contact with the moving parts of 
machinery for washing barrels. — E. L. Sev- 
ringhaus. 


THE QUESTION OF THE FALL oF ELEVATORS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SAFETY BRAKES, 
E. Dorn. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., July, 
1921, 9, No. 7, 129-141. — This is a technical 
discussion of the elements of danger in elevator 
construction, with special reference to the com- 
mon brake devices. Diagrams and explana- 
tions of improved braking apparatus are in- 


cluded. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Fincer GuarD FOR EccEeNtTrRIC PRESSEs. 
M. Eckstein. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., June, 
1921, 9, No. 6, 125-127. — This article con- 
tains diagrams and description of the construc- 
tion and operation of a guard for eccentric 
stamping presses, which is entirely automatic in 
action, does not hinder work, and which stops 
the press if anything is in danger of injury 
from the action of the press. — E. L. Sevring- 
haus. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERATION 
AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


ELectrRicAL HAzARDS AND THEIR SAFE- 
GUARDING. H.S. Balliet. Safety Engin., June, 
1921, 41, No. 6, 272-274. — This paper was ab- 
stracted from the original address as delivered 
by the American Society of Safety Engineers, 
so as to contain the essential safety matter, and 
deals with the general practices of the New 
York Central Railroad in grounding high ten- 
sion lines both underground and overhead, the 
safeguarding of employees by the use of screens, 
etc., and the safeguarding of equipment by me- 
chanical devices. The work of transmission de- 
partment and signal department employees is 
definitely laid out as to what is required of 
each in the operation and maintenance of the 


equipment, and the wearing of rubber gloves 
and the using of other protective appliances are 
insisted upon. — R. M. Thomson. 


SAFETY FEATURES ON HicH VOLTAGE TRANS- 
MISSION Lines. C. O. von Dannenberg. Safety 
Engin., July, 1921, 42, No. 1, 15-17. — This isa 
brief review of certain features in high voltage 
electrical installations, to which it is believed 
particular consideration and attention should 
be given in order to obtain a maximum degree 
of protection and safety. The points under 
consideration are referred to in a general way: 
viz., line structures; line disconnecting switches: 
grounding; telephone equipment for high ten- 
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sion lines; and working on live lines. As a gen- 
eral rule it may be said that fewer accidents re- 
sult in the operation of high voltage than in low 
voltage equipment. This statement is some- 
what misleading for the following reasons: (1) 
The number of persons handling high voltage 
equipment is much smaller, as low voltage is in 
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far greater use. (2) High voltage equipment is 
much less accessible and is usually placed out of 
reach. (3) The persons handling high voltage 
equipment are usually of greater intelligence. 
(4) The knowledge that a high voltage exists 
tends to lead to greater care in handling equip- 
ment. — R. M. Thomson. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


WorkK AND FATIGUE IN THE PUERPERAL 
SratE. Pericle Carlini. Abstracted as follows 
from Annali di Ostetricia e Ginecologia, 1920, 
in Il Lavoro, April 30, 1921, 11, No. 12, 360- 
361. — The author used the dynamometer and 
the ergograph of Mosso to determine the ca- 
pacity for work of healthy women at various 
periods of pregnancy. He concludes that the 
capacity for work of pregnant women begins to 
diminish in the sixth month and decreases in 
geometrical progression up to parturition, after 
which it increases, reaching the normal toward 
the end of the third month. The daily record 
shows a slow rise of output reaching its maxi- 


mum during the third hour, being sustained for 
only a short time, while the midday rest is not 
followed by a second rise but by a progressive 
fall. Twenty-six women tested with the ergo- 
graph showed a diminution of muscular 
strength from the second or third month of 
pregnancy, a return to almost normal limits 
from the fourth to the sixth months, and then 
a decided drop lasting through the first month 
of the puerperium with a return to normal 
limits in the second month of the puerperium in 
women who were not suckling their children, 
and in the fifth month in women who were 
suckling. — Alice Hamilton. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Lasor Camp SANITATION—A Basis FOR 
EDUCATION AND CiTizENSsHIP. R. Justin Miller. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Aug., 1921, 11, No. 8, 
697-702. — This article describes the filthy 
conditions prevalent in labor camps in Cali- 
fornia prior to 1913 when the first Labor Camp 
Sanitation Act was passed by the California 
legislature. The act, a model of simplicity and 
brevity, requires the following: 

‘1. Bunkhouses or other sleeping quarters 
sufficient to protect the occupants from the ele- 
ments, kept cleanly, and located on clean and 
properly situated camp grounds. 

‘2. Beds or bunks. 

‘3. Sereened and otherwise sanitary dining 
quarters and rooms for storage and preparation 
of food. 

‘4. Adequate and sanitary toilet facilities. 

“5. Sanitary facilities for garbage disposal. 

“6. Adequate bathing facilities. 

‘7. Appointment of ‘ a responsible person to 
assist in keeping the camp clean.’ ”’ 

The inspection, advisory, and .educational 
work of the Commission of Immigration and 
Housing, which since 1915 has had full control 


Or 


of the enforcement of the act, is described. As 
a result of this act and its enforcement, labor 
camps in California have proved a new and sub- 
stantial basis for citizenship on the part of a 
class heretofore scarcely considered in the prob- 
lem of government. With camps having proper 
sanitation the lower type of labor and the agi- 
tator are eliminated. Camps of today aid the 
inspector by giving notice of bad sanitary con- 
ditions. — H. F. Smyth. 


A YEAR’S DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
INpusTRIAL LicHTiING. Safety Engin., Aug., 
1921, 42, No. 2, 54-57. — An outline of a report 
presented at the Forty-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention at Chicago, May 31—June 3, 1921, by 
the Lighting Sales Bureau of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. A few figures and graphs 
support the reviewer’s claim of increased pro- 
duction resulting from the installation of mod- 
ern lighting in factories, this increase being due 
to lower accident rate, lessened eye-fatigue, 
improved health and morale, lessening of super- 
vision and labor turnover, and reduction of unit 
cost. — Philip Drinker. 
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Light Mucu NeGuecrep iN ErricieNcy 
Promotion. S. FE. Doane. Nation’s Health, 
Aug. 15, 1921, 3, No. 8, 440-442. — The eye is 
much abused in industry, in part because its 
adaptations, being unconscious, are not con- 
sidered, and it was only on account of the de- 
mands made by the war that illuminating 
became a serious problem in efficiency. 

Recent statistics of insurance companies at- 
tribute 15 per cent. of all accidents to poor 
lighting, and to the same cause three hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars of wastage annually 
in the United States is charged. 

There are sometimes peculiar and unobserved 
effects due to lighting, as in the case of a drill, 
in the working of which accidents were con- 
stantly occurring. The cause was traced to a 


slight regular reflection of light. Sometimes the 
effect of bad light may be very pronounced, and 
at the same time entirely unperceived by the 
worker. Glare will often produce a mental state 
unfavorable to work. All lamps should be 
shielded by diffusing glassware or other med- 
ium. Color quality of light, its direction and its 
uniformity are important considerations. 

The work of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society is mentioned, and the transactions of 
the society are recommended as a source of in- 
formation on the subject of lighting. 

The article contains four diagrams showing 
effects of increase of intensity of light on 
acuity, speed of discrimination, and adjust- 
ment for distances. — G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Has Mentat Hyaiene «a Practica, Use IN 
INpustrY? Boyd Fisher. Ment. Hyg., July, 
1921, 5, No. 3, 479-496. — This rather long and 
discursive paper gives a good review of the sub- 
ject from a layman’s viewpoint, with certain 
humorous criticisms of the medical point of 
view and several interesting examples of good 
work done by physicians and others in applying 
mental hygiene to industry. Mr. Fisher speaks 
as an employment manager reviewing the 
question of the practical application of the 
principles of mental hygiene in industry and 
offers the following suggestions: 

‘First, that we consider for the present only 
the modern medical approach to the subject; 
second, that we strive to clear up misconcep- 
tion on the subject of mental hygiene; third, 
that we recognize wherein we are already em- 
ploying mental hygiene in industry; and finally, 
that we make a cautious approach toward a 
more scientific and technical direction of the 
work we are already doing. The caution is 
needed not only because we lack experience to 
guide us, and lack even an adequate body of 
medical specialists, but also, especially, because 
the education of the public takes time, and 
prejudices die hard. 

7 Obviously, the first step is further en- 
lightenment of the employment managers and 
physicians already doing a general sort of men- 


tal-hygiene work in industry. To this end I 
suggest conferences of such workers at which 
papers on the subject are read, if possible by 
psychiatrists. When these workers are in- 
formed, an effort should be made to clarify the 
minds of general executives on the subject, so 
that any later steps can be taken with proper 
assent. Perhaps it will then be possible to 
make a mental-hygiene survey of an industry. 
Such a survey would be a study of both the 
conditions affecting the mental attitude of the 
workers and an examination of social histories 
as shown on the records. Only rarely would in- 
dividual personal examinations be necessary. 
These would be conducted so as not to indicate 
doubt of the employee’s sanity, and perhaps 
would be incidental to an interview brought 
about ostensibly for some other purpose. 

“Such a survey would then be used as a 
basis for further study and training or action by 
the regularly employed service workers. ‘The 
professional psychiatrist would need to come in 
only as a consultant and trainer for the other 
personnel workers. 

“With all due cautions, however, and with 
all acknowledgements to the present state of 
the public understanding of the subject, mental 
hygiene has, in my opinion, a real and impor- 
tant place in industry and offers great promise 
of public service.’’ — Stanley Cobb. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


PROMOTING THE HEALTH OF THE EMPLOYEE: 
iow THE BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORA- 
oN ProvipEs Goop Foop, WELL SERVED, 
“OR ITS SHIPBUILDERS. Calif. State Board of 
Health, Month. Bull., July, 1921, 17, No. 1, 10— 
is, —The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, in order to do away with the insanitary 
eating houses which formerly crowded around 
the shipyards, has provided cafeterias for its 
employees, which are run by a committee of 


workmen, and at which the food is served at 
cost. “The management is greatly pleased 
with the results. Not only are the workmen able 
to do better work when they secure better food 
but there has developed a better spirit among 
the shipworkers. It is not purely an 
altruistie movement for it has been found that 
the inauguration of this service brings returns 
in dollars and cents.’’ — M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


New York STATE LABor Law with AMEND- 
MENTS, ADDITIONS AND ANNOTATIONS TO AU- 
cust 1, 1921. N. Y. State Dept. Labor, 1921, 
pp. 141.—This pamphlet contains the labor 
law of the state of New York, recodified and 
amended by the legislature of 1921, and “‘cer- 
tain sections of the penal law pertinent thereto.”’ 

M. C. Shorley. 


LABOR AGREEMENT LAws AND INDUSTRIAL 
SUPERVISION. bender. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., July, 1921, 9, No. 7, 149-151. — This is 
a discussion of the proposed legislation for in- 
dustrial self-government, in which scheme the 
supervision of health, child labor, women’s 
work, and such matters would be done by 
officials responsible to employer and laborer, 
while larger public interests might not be well 
conserved. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS REGARDING Po- 
LICING, SAFETY, AND HEALTH IN THE NITRATE 
PLantrs. Abstracted as follows from Caliche, 
1919, Vol. 1, 241, in Chem. Abstr., July 10, 
1921, 15, No. 18, 2155. — ‘*Transcription of 
presidential decree revising police, safety and 
health regulations operative in the nitrate 
works.”’ 


Tne Conriict oF JURISDICTION IN COMPEN- 
S\TION FOR Maritime Workers. J. P. Cham- 
/erlain. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1921, 11, 
No. 2, 183-142. — The position of the sailor 
“ives rise to some difficult problems of compen- 
sition. When compensation first took the 
place of damages, it was assumed by the state 
courts that the state rules would apply, but the 





states could not make compensation the sole 
remedy for maritime accidents, since they 
could not deprive maritime workers of their 
right to bring action in the federal courts. 

Decisions of courts up to the present time 
have not cleared up the difficulties, since, as the 
matter now stands, the longshoreman in load- 
ing a vessel is subject to maritime law while he 
is on the ship, and to local law while he is on 
shore. The New York courts have held that a 
longshoreman could not get compensation even 
if the accident happened on the dock, if he was 
actually engaged in loading or unloading a ship, 
but he must go to the state courts and sue there 
under the state law of torts. The result was 
that the same man, doing the same work, for 
the same employer, in the same place, was sub- 
ject to three different systems of law. Many 
industries situated near shore employ men in 
such a way as to bring them under all three 
jurisdictions and are obliged therefore to carry 
three kinds of insurance. 

A federal compensation act for seamen is the 
only way out of the difficulty, but reason also 
argues strongly for the adoption of legislation 
by Congress permitting the states to extend 
their compensation to land workers if employed 
occasionally on vessels. — G. E. Partridge. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF ACCIDENT Com- 
PENSATION FOR “Maritime” Workers. J. B. 
Andrews. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1921, 
11, No. 2, 152-153.— A committee of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation 
reports in favor of extending the benefits of 
compensation to longshoremen and_ ship-re- 
pairers. Two bills have been drafted.. One 
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tries by an amendment to the Federal Judicial 
Code to reserve to the local workmen rights 
under existing state compensation laws, and 
the second bill is a comprehensive Federal 
Workmen’s Accident Compensation measure 
for seamen for whom there is needed such uni- 
formity of treatment as can be secured only 
through a national law. The principal pro- 
visions of the bill are in most respects identical 
with those of the Federal Compensation Act for 
Civilian Employees, which was passed by Con- 
gress in 1916. — G. E. Partridge. 


ProposepD DratH BENEFIT SCHEDULE OF 
CALIFORNIA. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Month. 
Labor Rev., May, 1921, 12, No. 5, 1056-1057. 
— After making a careful study of 674 families, 
involving 1,686 dependents, receiving compen- 
sation, the California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission has submitted to the legislature a new 
death benefit schedule which it considers ra- 
tional. The present workmen’s compensation 
law provides that the dependents of a workman 
killed in industry shall receive three times his 
average annual wages, the total not to exceed 
$5,000 nor to be less than $1,000. This death 
benefit was found to be just sufficient in 260 of 
the 674 cases studied, and seriously insufficient 
in 298 cases; in 49 cases it was impossible to tell 
“whether the compensation would last long 
enough to meet the requirements, and in 67 
‘ases only was the compensation more than 
adequate.” 

The study revealed that such insufficient 
compensation results in a marked deterioration 
of the health of dependents, a lowered standard 
of living, the splitting up of families when the 
children must be placed in orphanages or with 
relatives, an increase of children leaving school 
to go to work, and of homes where the mother 
works all day and the children run wild upon 
the streets. 

**Under the new schedule a widow, without 
children and without any incurable disease, 
under 60 years of age is to receive 40 per cent. 
of the wages of her deceased husband for two 
years and also may be given such aid as to 
education and industrial training as will enable 
her to become self-supporting. Because of the 
difficulty of any woman of 60 or over to find 
remunerative employment and of the improba- 
bility of widows, whose average age is 37, while 
supporting themselves, being able to save 
enough to provide for the time after they are 60, 
it is proposed that all widows who upon attain- 


ing the age of 60 have not remarried shall be ey). 
titled to a life pension of 40 per cent. of the 
wages of their deceased husbands. A widow 
with an incurable disease which incapacitaies 
her from earning is to receive 40 per cent. of the 
wages of her husband as long as such ineapacity 
continues. : 

“For widows with children the new schedule 
provides that the widow is to receive for herself 
40 per cent. of the earnings of her husband, to 
be paid until two years after her youngest child 
has ceased to be dependent, provision being 
made for a life pension after reaching the age of 
60. For one child there is to be paid her 15 per 
cent. of the wages of her husband and for each 
additional child 10 per cent., with a maximum 
of 100 per cent. 

“Tf the widow remarries the payment of one 
year’s compensation in a lump sum is to close 
her case, but the children’s compensation will 
continue until they severally reach the age of 
Sa 

“To meet these reasonable needs the new 
schedule provides that the death benefit shall 
equal four times the average annual earnings of 
the deceased employee, to be paid by the em- 
ployer or insurance carrier for each employee 
killed, whether or not there are dependents. 
Security of the payments to widows and 
children is provided through the creation of a 
special trust fund, into which the employer or 
insurance carrier shall pay the death benefit, in 
reasonable installments. This fund shall be 
administered by the state compensation insur- 
ance fund, which shall pay therefrom the 
benefits awarded by the commission. The fund 
shall be invested and reinvested as other funds 
of the state compensation insurance fund are, 
the only cost to be the reasonable expense of 
administration, any lapses or interest to go into 
the death benefit fund.’”’ — M. Dent. 


Oxtp AGE PEensions LEGISLATION IN FRANCE. 
Internat. Labour Rev., April, 1921, 2, No. 1, 
67-88. — Workers’ and peasants’ pensions in 
France date from 1910, but the original legis!a- 
tion relating to them has since been amended. 
The act has reference to compulsory insurance 
and voluntary insurance. Compulsory insur- 
ance applies to wage earners of both sexes, but 
does not as a rule include state employees. 
Every insured person must pay an annual 
amount, deducted from his earnings by the 
employer. The pensions are commonly 2!- 
nuities. In 1912 the pension age was fixed at 6" 














































years, and at that age the worker becomes 
beneficiary of the fund accumulated by his own 
savings, the contributions of employers and an 
additional amount of 100 francs per year pro- 
vided by the government under certain con- 
ditions, and increased if the insured person has 
brought up to the age of 16 at least three chil- 
dren. Persons totally or permanently incapac- 
itated may have anticipated payment of their 
pensions. The survivors of an insured person — 
under certain specified conditions — receive 
stipends. The administration of insurance is 
intrusted to the National Old Age Pensions 
Fund, but certain private organizations, such 
as mutual aid societies, are accepted. 

Voluntary insurance “is especially intended 
to bring within the scope of the act groups 
which are economically independent, but which 
live under conditions similar to those under 
which the workers live.” These include tenant 
farmers, métayers, independent farmers, arti- 
sans, small employers who for the most part 
work alone, and other classes exempt from 
compulsory insurance. All these have the 
same rights as those compulsorily insured. 

In the administration of the act a special 
committee in each commune, composed of the 
mayor, one employer, and one wage earner, 
takes an important part, but all claims come 
before the magistrates, and are dealt with, in 
case of dispute, In common law. Various diffi- 
culties have been met in the administration of 
the act, and it is especially noticeable that 
voluntary insurance has been taken advantage 
of in disproportionate amount by persons of 
advanced age. 

The working of the act has not been in the 
highest degree satisfactory, evidence of which 
is a decrease in the number of registrations, and 
the fact that in 1913 only 45,500,000 of the 
177,000,000 francs expected were paid in: that 
is, of a total of about 7,000,000 persons liable to 
compulsory insurance, less than 3,000,000 com- 
plied with the regulations. The war upset the 
working of the plan, but there are other factors 
affecting its satisfactory operation. The report 
for 1917 to 1918, for example, shows that 
whereas the act is relatively satisfactory in the 
eastern industrial districts, where social educa- 
tion is more advanced, and in the central 
agricultural districts, where contributions for 
voluntary insurance have been made in large 
numbers, the act has been less ‘fully complied 
with in the western agricultural districts. 
Domestic servants (especially women servants) 
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and agricultural workers (especially farm serv- 
ants) have not kept well the provisions of the 
law. Opposition on the part of employers has 
added to the difficulties — the small employer 
and the farmer class especially disliking the 
plan, which involves additional expense. The 
opposition is often covert, and the employee 
fears dismissal if he attempts to fulfil his part. 

The conclusion must be made that the 
Workers’ Old Age Pensions Act has been inade- 
quate. An amendment is needed to make effec- 
tive the compulsory nature of the act. It is 
suggested in an official report that employers 
should be penalized for failing to deduct the 
worker’s contribution, even when the latter 
does not present his card. This, however, 
would remove only a part of the obstacles, 
since employees themselves have lacked interest. 
Statistics of the mutual aid societies confirm 
other evidence of this. As regards remedy, “‘it 
would seem essential considerably to raise the 
amounts of the benefits and to require much 
larger contributions on the part of the bene- 
ficiaries, the employers and the state.’ A bill 
now pending, which attempts a transformation 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Old Age Pen- 
sions Act into a new system calculated to be 
really popular with the working classes is 
wisely projected. 

The article contains eight tables, and, be- 
sides the matter summarized, other data some- 
what local in interest. — G. E. Partridge. 


SociAL INSURANCE SYSTEMS IN PORTUGAL. 
Abstracted as follows from Bulletin du minis- 
tére du Travail, 1920, Nos. 11 and 12, in II 
Lavoro, April 30, 1921, 11, No. 12, 368-370. — 
Compulsory insurance against accidents, sick- 
ness, invalidity, and old age was required in 
Portugal by a measure passed in May, 1919. 
The administration of the law is intrusted to a 
special institute which supervises the work of 
different insurance societies and of workmen’s 
organizations. This institute is supported by 
the state and by these societies. All citizens 
between the ages of 15 and 75 years must take 
out insurance against sickness in some mutual] 
society. Two classes of insured are recognized: 
the first comprising persons with an income 
above 900 milreis*, who pay a monthly sum 
of from 50 to 300 reis without state subsidy; the 
second consisting of persons with an income 
less than this who receive state subsidy and 

* One milreis = 1,000 reis = $1.07}. 
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pay from 50 down to 30 reis monthly. At the 
end of three months the insured has a right 
to medical care at home or in a hospital, and 
also to reimbursement for the expenses in case 
of sickness of his wife and of his children under 
15 years of age or of other persons whom he 
supports. After six months of insurance he is 
entitled to receive a subsidy which varies ac- 
cording to his wages and the duration of his 
sickness. 

Insurance against accidents was provided by 
a law of 1913. The present measure renders 
obligatory insurance against accidents, and 
places the insuring bodies under the institute. 
Any lesion, external or internal, including 
nervous and psychic lesions caused by an ex- 
ternal agent during the hours of employment, 
is reckoned as an accident. In case of death the 
wife of the deceased, even if legally separated 
from him, receives a pension equal to 20 per 
cent. of the annual wages of the deceased. The 
orphans up to the age of 14 years receive an 
additional 20 per cent., the whole not to exceed 
60 per cent. Girls have a right to such pension 
up to 16 years of age. Funeral expenses, not to 


exceed fifteen times the daily wage of the de- 
ceased, must be paid by the employer. 

Insurance against invalidity and old age pro- 
vides for the underwriting by the commune or 
parish, and the insured are divided into those 
who work for wages at home or in factories or on 
the land and whose income is under 900 milreis, 
and the non-wage earners of the agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, and professional classes. 
Employees must contribute 14 per cent. of the 
daily wage, the employer 6 per cent. of his pay- 
roll. If the insured dies after having made five 
annual payments his children or his childless 
widow receives a pension of 50 milreis payable 
in six months. The pension for old age begins 
at 70 years and is equal to the entire salary. 

This law also reorganizes the bureaus of labor 
in Lisbon and Porto, placing them under the 
ministry of labor. They collect information 
from their localities and undertake to decide 
controversial matters. Each is represented by 
a commission of five members, two of whom are 
elected by the trade unions and three, including 
the president, are appointed by the govern- 
ment. — Alice Hamilton. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING vs. OccUPATIONAL 
Tuerarpy. Philip King Brown. Nation's 
Health, Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 536, 22 Adv. — 
The principles of ergotherapy as worked out 
under strict medical supervision at the Are- 
quipa Sanatorium for tuberculous wage-earn- 
ing women are herewith presented in brief. It 
seems that a growing emphasis is being put 
upon such occupations as may lead to some 
practical advantage to the patient. Ergo- 
therapy may be criticized because too often 
work is assigned which has neither commercial, 
educational, nor artistic value. On the other 
hand, the attempt to attain any one of these 
values often causes the patient and the director 
to lose sight of the possible dangers of over- 
effort, if the procedure is at all forced. — L. A. 
Shaw. 


CHICAGO SERVICE LEAGUE Restores HANptI- 
CAPPED TO INDUSTRY. Mod. Hosp., June, 1921, 
16, No. 6, 527-529. — ** The Service League for 
the Handicapped, in Chicago, is ‘organized 
effectively to reconstruct, re-educate, and re- 
train the handicapped from disease or accident, 
and to replace them in self-supporting posi- 


tions.’ It is the object of the league to retrain 
the handicapped along the lines in which they 
were useful before they became handicapped, 
thus restoring to the community as much of the 
service and efficiency that belonged to it before, 
as it is possible to do. The mental effect of this 
method is also good, for it is more normal to go 
on doing as nearly as possible the same thing 
that one is used to doing than to have the new 
conditions emphasized by taking up a strange 
vocation.” 

The applicants come to the league from many 
different sources, such as the Red Cross, chari- 
table organizations, and individuals. When a 
man comes into the league, he is given a regis- 
tration blank to fill out, giving the usual infor- 
mation concerning education, the cause of the 
handicap, treatment undergone, former em- 
ployment, and references. He is then sent to 
one of the members of the medical board who 
are connected with various hospitals of the 
city, for a free medical examination. This 
diagnosis determines the man’s classification. 
If he needs hospital treatment, or observation 
in a hospital for a time, he pays $3 a day if he 
can afford it, if not, either the league pays it, or 
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a free bed is secured. If the man needs re-edu- 
cation, he is put in the training school which the 
league maintains. If he can be placed imme- 
diately, and a suitable position is available, 
that is done. 

The men are classified according to the char- 
acter of the position wanted: factory, store, 
business, ete. The league has a list of 200 firms 
in Chicago and from this list an effort is made 
to pick out those most likely to have the de- 
sired position, and to place the applicant there. 

~M. C. Shorley. 


PROBLEMS OF MAINTENANCE IN VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION. John A. Kratz. Voc. Sum- 
mary, May, 1921, 4, No. 1, 16-17. — In voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the first matter to be con- 
sidered is maintenance during training. Persons 
eligible to compensation under compensation 
laws usually receive enough to provide for this, 
but in many other cases the question of main- 
tenance is one which has to be solved. A large 
proportion of potential cases also must be 
sought out and persuaded to accept the services 
of the rehabilitation agency, especially if there 
has been large compensation. 

In many instances men are found to have 
savings sufficient for undergoing training. The 
immediate problem of the rehabilitation agent 
in such cases is to convince the man of the wis- 
dom of investing his savings in training. When 
there are no savings or private income, an 
industrial bank, a Morris plan bank, the em- 
ployer, or relatives, or some organization or 
disinterested persons may be appealed. to. 
Sometimes the only solution is to place the 
handicapped person immediately in some type 
of employment that makes possible self-sup- 
port during the training period. — G. E. 
Partridge. 


ON THE SEVERELY BUT NoT ToTaLLy Dt1s- 
ABLED IN INDUSTRY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE ONE-ARMED. Leo Eloesser. Boston 
Med. and Surg. Jour., May 12, 1921, 184, No. 
19, 489-495. — The author concludes as fol- 
lows: “1. Compensation for the severely but 
uot totally disabled should be made on a com- 
bined basis of: (a) physical impairment due to 
injury; (b) previous occupation. 

“2. All severely injured should be given op- 
portunity for vocational training. 

_ 3. The new career should utilize and be 
ised upon the injured man’s previous knowl- 
cdge and experience. 
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“4. Whether to continue training should de- 
pend upon the man’s intelligence and fitness 
for a new career. 

“5. Training should be stopped if progress 
does not warrant its continuance. 

“6. Laborers trained in agriculture should 
be offered inducements to accept compensation 
in land instead of money. 

“7. Compensation should be contingent 
upon the injured engaging in profitable occu- 
pation. 

“8. Suitable employment should be furn- 


ished by the state, if necessary.’’ — Barnett 
Cohen. 


OcCUPATIONS IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
AS EMPLOYMENT OBJECTIVES FOR THE Di1s- 
ABLED. Voc. Summary, May, 1921, 4, No. 1, 
4—5.— Physical ability to do the work for 
which the man is trained is the main factor in 
the problem of rehabilitating ex-service men for 
permanent occupation. Hirschmann has re- 
cently compiled a report on Disabilities and 
their Relationship to Occupation in the Auto- 
mobile Industry, based upon an inspection of 
the United States Army Motor Transport 
School at Camp Holabird, Md., in which it is 
shown that in this work disabilities may be a 
serious handicap. A large part of the work is 
heavy work, and some branches of it are un- 
suitable for men having affections of the lungs, 
on account of the prevalence of dust. Work in 
the repair shop, tearing down and repairing, is 
contraindicated for men having injuries to the 
back; it also requires the use of two good arms. 
The fumes from engines and exhausts are also 
bad for some men. Work in the woodworking 
shop is also heavy and not suitable for men with 
orthopedic conditions. Acetylene welding re- 
quires normal vision and sound respiratory or- 
gans. Noise and smoke that prevail in the 
blacksmithing work are bad for men with func- 
tional nervous diseases or respiratory condi- 
tions, and blacksmithing is too heavy for men 
with heart affections. Vulcanizing, upholster- 
ing and painting are all processes that are bad 
for certain types of men. 

“It would seem, then, that almost any type 
of general auto mechanics except lighting, start- 
ing, ignition, and diagnostician work is con- 
traindicative for men with serious disabilities.” 
And for these types of work good vision, free 
use of the hands, and a good general knowl- 
edge of the automobile are necessary. — G. E. 
Partridge. 
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INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


SICKNESS FREQUENCY AMONG INDUSTRIAL 
EmpLoyers. U. S$. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., July 1, 1921, 36, No. 26, 1497- 
1502. — The figures upon which this report is 
based were supplied by sick-benefit associations 
of employees, and are for the entire year 1920. 
The existence of waiting periods and limitations 
as regards age placed by the associations pre- 
vents the results from being entirely compar- 
able with other reports of similar materials. 

The data are presented in a table and a 
graph. The table shows the frequency of types 
of disease, and of the main diseases within each 
group, and also the frequency of all diseases 
given in each case for each month. Sickness 
was least during September, and if we take this 
month as the beginning of the cycle, the rate in- 
creases through February and then declines to 
the end of the period. The graph shows the 
frequency for all diseases, for all diseases ex- 
clusive of influenza, for diseases of the digestive 
system, for diseases of the nervous system, and 
for general diseases exclusive of influenza. 
‘One of the striking facts to be noted in this 
graph is the tendency for disability from all 
causes, after taking out influenza, and for ill- 
ness due to diseases of the respiratory system, 
to be relatively high during the influenza 
epidemic.” — G. E. Partridge. 


SICKNESS AMONG NEW YORK StTaTE Factory 
WorkKeErRS IN 1919. New York State Dept. 
Labor, Special Bull. No. 108, Aug., 1921, pp. 
29, — “1. This survey covered more definitely 
the people who would be insured under a health 
insurance law than any other survey of similar 
scope. 

‘2. The method of investigation gives in- 
formation regarding the prevalence and trend 
of the various diseases in successive months of 
the year. 


e 


“3. The approximate loss of time amone 
factory employees covered by this survey tha; 
would be compensable under a health insurance 
law, such as has been proposed in this state. 
was 1.1 days per employee for the last half of 
1919. As health conditions were probably 
above normal during that period, the minimum 
estimate for a full year to be derived from the 
above figure is 24 days per employee. 

“4. This estimate must not be interpreted 
as covering all sickness among factory workers, 
Similarly, it should not be assumed that al 
sickness among factory workers would be com- 
pensable under proposed health insurance 
measures. 

“5. The annual wage loss among factory 
workers of New York State for time that would 
be compensable under a compulsory health in- 
surance law, such as has been proposed, is not 
less than $13,000,000 at the wage rates prevail- 
ing during the last half of 1919. This estimate 
is based on the assumption that 1,500,000 fac- 
tory workers are employed in this state, as in- 
dicated by the factory inspection records for 
the year 1919-1920. 

“6. The majority of the cases of sickness re- 
ported in this survey were not covered by any 
form of health insurance.”’ 

The appendix contains tables showing sick- 
ness among factory workers, by months; sick- 
ness among factory workers, by industry; 
distribution of cases of sickness, by disease; 
distribution of cases of sickness for each sex, by 
disease; distribution of cases of sickness, by 
months and disease; percentage distribution of 
cases of sickness, by months and disease; dis- 
tribution of cases of sickness, by length of dis- 
ability and disease; distribution of cases of 
sickness and time and wage loss, by length of 


disability; and wage rates reported on sickness 
records. — M. C. Shorley. 
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War AND INpustriaL Disgases. L. Teleky. 
Internat. Labour Rev., July—Aug., 1921, 3, 
Nos. 1-2, 51-77. — This is a valuable paper, in 
Which the writer has reviewed in considerable 
detail the experiences of the industries during 
the war, especially with respect to poisons. He 
treats metal poisonings (plumbism, mercury 
and arsenic poisoning), poisoning by nitrogen 
fumes, anthrax poisoning, poisoning from in- 
jurious substitutes, from oils and fats and their 
substitutes, from nitro-compounds, T.N.T., 
and D.N.B., and “poisoning from various 
causes.”’ The information is taken from the re- 
ports of factory inspectors in Germany, Aus- 
tria, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, and from other sources. 

british reports show that the manufacture of 
lead containers for acids, ete., gave rise to 
cases Of plumbism, and in 1915 there was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of cases of 


poisoning occurring in the manufacture of 
accumulators. The use of iron oxide and mi- 
‘aceous paints has been so widespread in Ger- 
many that “in future it is to be hoped that 
leadless paints will be used altogether. 

Mercury poisoning was caused by the use of 
mercury for alloys which had formerly been 
made with tin. Koelsch reports at least 116 
‘ases of mercury poisoning in a chemical works 
preparing mercury and oxide of mercury. 
There were a large number of cases of injuries 
traceable to fulminate of mercury, among them 
inflammation of the gums, blackening and brit- 
tleness of the teeth (produced presumably by 
fulminie acid, HO-N-C), irritation of the con- 
junctiva and upper bronchial passages, and 
especially exanthema and erythema. Many 
workers in German and Austrian factories em- 
ployed on fulminate of mercury or fulminate 
salts suffered from these disorders. 
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Two forms of the effects of arsenic poison- 
ing have been noticed: the effect of arsenates, 
especially on the skin; and poisoning by ar- 
seniuretted hydrogen. The development of the 
dye industry in England led to frequent poison- 
ing by arseniuretted hydrogen, many cases end- 
ing fatally; and many mild cases occurred in 
crews of submarines, as a result of the produc- 
tion of arseniuretted hydrogen by the accumula- 
tors. 

Poisoning by nitrogen fumes happened in 
munitions manufacture and in various indus- 
tries. Cases occurred in the making of nitric 
acid, and there were some from the use of sul- 
phuric acid which was a by-product of the 
manufacture of explosives and contained nitric 
acid and nitrogen substances. Nitrogen poison- 
ing also occurred frequently in England in the 
manufacture of nitric acid, and there were some 
cases in the making of picric acid and trinitro- 
toluol and also gun-cotton. 

Many cases of skin disease were caused in 
certain industries by lubricating oils, polishes, 
varnishes and lacs. Substitutes were used not 
only for animal and vegetable fats but for 
mineral oil products and resin. Distillation of 
coal tar and lignite tar was resorted to, and 
these substances caused many cases of skin dis- 
ease. Fischer reports “tar oil with resinous 
mixtures’” as a cause of ‘‘oil itch.” The sub- 
stitute lubricants were widely used in a variety 
of industries, and the skin diseases were wide- 
spread. Many injuries were caused by the 
medical use of “*war vaseline,” etc. Tar prod- 
ucts, also, produced skin diseases. 

Poisoning was caused by the use of benzol as 
a solvent, as in varnishes, on account of short- 
age of oil of turpentine and benzine; and other 
paint and varnish solvents, such as solvent 
naphtha and acetone, caused cases of poison- 
ing. Especially the varnish used for aeroplanes 
and aeroplane wings was often dangerous. 
Acetylcellulose was used, the most important 
solvent of which is tetrachlorethane which pro- 
duces an effect similar to that of chloroform, 
but is four times as poisonous, and its hemat- 
olytic effect is 7.6 times as great. Its effects 
take partly the form of nervous symptoms 
(trembling, paresthesia, disappearance of the 
patellar reflex, etc.) and partly occur as 
nausea, acute jaundice and atrophy of the 
liver. Realization of the dangers led to the use 
of substitutes, but these are by no means harm- 
less. Formic acid, ketone, methylated alcohol, 


and acetone and its derivatives were all causes 
of more or less severe illness. 

Much use was made in the war industries «of 
nitro-compounds, and particularly of aromatic 
nitro-compounds, especially dinitrobenzol and 
dinitrotoluene, poisons which could be intro- 
duced into the system not only by inhalation 
but by absorption through the skin. Aromatic 
nitro-compounds act principally as_ blood 
poisons, causing the formation of methemo- 
globin and the destruction of red corpuscles, 
women being particularly susceptible — al- 
though there are some doubtful points in regard 
to this. The use of alcohol greatly aggravates 
the effects. But everywhere improved working 
arrangements, shortening of hours, and medica! 
inspection, proved beneficial in reducing the 
amount of poisoning from the nitro-compounds. 

In Germany dinitrobenzol was chiefly used 
as an explosive, sometimes alone and sometimes 
in combination; but in England and the United 
States trinitrotoluene played a preponderant 
part. Whether trinitrotoluene is or is not a 
poison is still an unsolved problem. The use of 
it in the war certainly led to severe cases of 
poisoning, but both Koelsch and Fischer came 
to the conclusion that T.N.T. is in itself non- 
poisonous, and that impurities which, under 
certain circumstances, adhere to T.N.T. when 
used in manufacture have been the cause of the 
poisonous effects. In England, during the war, 
there were many cases of jaundice, some of pro- 
gressive anemia, and a great number of cases of 
debility, disturbance of digestion, ete.; and 
“the position in the American factories was 
terrible’ — 17,000 cases in the first seven and a 
half months, with 475 deaths. 

The T.N.T. manufactured in England and 
America must clearly have been poisonous, and 
susceptibility of individuals, etc., is not a satis- 
factory explanation. The probable cause of the 
difference of findings in different countries 1s 
the diversity of the substances themselves as 
regards impurities. Some of the impurities are 
known: e. g., tetranitromethane, an undoubted 
cause of certain symptoms, dinitrotoluene and 
mononitrotoluene (dinitrotoluene, however, «p- 
pearing to be no more poisonous than T.N.T. 
itself). 

Other poisonous bodies of the aromatic series 
are trinitronaphthaline, which in the form of 
powder produced an acute irritation of the skin; 
trinitroanisol, also strongly irritating to the 
skin; nitroglycol, causing giddiness, etc.; dini- 











trochlorobenzol, producing severe dermatitis; 
picric acid, producing such symptoms as head- 
ache, giddiness and stomach troubles; tetrani- 
tromethane, a strong irritant of the respiratory 
‘rract; and phosgene gas. Precautionary meas- 
ures were effective in reducing the amount of 
injury — instruction, provision of oxygen appa- 
ratus and medicines, medical selection and 
supervision of workers (very necessary and 
useful); and the war has shown the very great 
value of collaboration of the medical profession 
in factory inspection. Medical knowledge alone 
can detect the appearance of new diseases and 
ensure the prevention of industrial sickness. As 
a result of the experiences of the war, also, the 
introduction or extension of compulsory notifi- 
cation of industrial diseases is being discussed 
in Germany —a measure which had many 
years before been introduced in England where, 
in the opinion of the writer, there was much bet- 
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ter preparation for the prevention of war in- 
dustrial diseases. — G. E. Partridge. 


THE PROBLEM oF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
THE CO-OPERATION OF PHysICIANS IN INDUs- 
TRIAL SUPERVISION. H. Rasch. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Aug., 1921, 9, No. 8, 168-171. — 
This is a general discussion calling attention to 
the many kinds of situations in which medical 
men must be called upon for help in industrial 
hygiene work. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


DISCUSSION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF INDUs- 
TRIAL MEDICINE TO THE Community. Edgar L. 
Collis. Brit. Med. Jour., Aug. 27, 1921, No. 
3165, 315-317. — This article covers material 
similar to that contained in the International 
Journal of Public Health, March—April, 1921, 
and abstracted in Tuis JouRNAL, Oct., 1921, 3, 
No. 6, 123. — M. Dent. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


NEUROSES IN Business Lire. L. Casamajor. 
Abstracted as follows from Neurol. Bull., July, 
1921, 3, No. 7, 237, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 15, 1921, 77, No. 16, 1285. — ‘* Casamajor 
presents illustrative cases which fall into three 
groups: (1) the inadequate; (2) the dissatisfied; 
(3) the generally maladjusted. The dissatisfied 
group is the largest, for it includes the great 
majority of the neuroses of business life. The 
neurosis arises in the individual who likes the 
remuneration he gets from his work but dislikes 
the work itself and the type of life it forces him 
to lead. The symptoms are not usually severe 
and most of these patients struggle on without 
applying for medical aid. However, should the 
patient suffer an accident for which the em- 
ployer could be held responsible, a typical 
traumatic, litigation neurosis might easily ap- 
pear. The difficulties of the generally mal- 
adjusted in business life are only a part of their 
veneral maladjustment. The maladjustment 
\o the home life is of much greater importance, 
and the work is a means of escape from the 
home. The similarity between the neuroses of 
business life and the war neuroses is quite 
vious. Dissatisfaction is ever rife throughout 


industrial life and the neurosis is a way out of a 
difficult problem.’ — C. K. Drinker. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


Tue Errect or INCREASED PROTECTION FROM 
RADIATION UPON THE BLoop CONDITION OF 
Rapium Workers. J.C. Mottram. Abstracted 
as follows from Arch. Radiol. and Electroth., 
1921, Vol. 25, 368, in Med. Sc., Nov., 1921, 5, 
No. 2, 186. — “In 1920 the author published 
his findings upon the corpuscular content of the 
blood in workers in the Radium Institute, Lon- 
don. He described a profound leucopenia af- 
fecting both polynuclears and lymphocytes 
together with a mild anaemia accompanied by a 
high-colour index. Since these investigations 
were made increased protection from irradia- 
tion was afforded the workers, and the present 
paper indicates the results after such increased 
protection had been in operation for six months. 
The observations bear upon five males and five 
females. In respect of red cells the blood count 
in all the females and two of the males had 
risen, and now presents approximately a median 
value which is regarded as 5.5 million for males 
and 4.9 million for females. In one male the 
value has risen slightly but is still low, and in 
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the remaining two males a fall has occurred 
which may be partially explicable on other 
grounds. In respect of polynuclear cells the 
five lowest original counts show considerable 
approaches towards the normal, and the two 
lowest lymphocyte counts also show a rise, 
otherwise little change is noted in the leucocytic 
counts. The actual protective devices em- 
ployed consist in protection from emanation, 
improved ventilation of the rooms, manipula- 
tion of emanation applicators before the active 
deposit has been fully formed, use of long- 
handled wooden forceps, diminished handling 
of the applicators during transit and, in actual 
clinical use, leather lined lead rubber gloves. 
In the screening of applicators and against 
gamma radiation generally temporary workers 
are used as far as possible. The lead screens on 
the tables and those behind which the manipu- 
lations are carried out are 5 cm. thick. Due 
instruction is also given the workers as to how 
advantage may be taken of these protective 
devices.’ — M. Dent. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


A CASE OF SECONDARY INFECTION WITH}, 
Parasitic Moup rn a Coat HeEAaver. Pezzali. 
Abstracted from Gior. di Clinica Med., Apri! 
10, 1921, No. 6, in Il Lavoro, Aug. 31, 1921, 12. 
No. 4, 110-111. — A workman of 60 years em- 
ployed in unloading coal came to the hospita! 
with inflammation of the lungs and after eigh- 
teen days died of exhaustion. There were symp- 
toms of infiltration of both apices, moist rales 
over the whole chest, and a muco-purulent 
anthracotic sputum which contained no tu- 
bercle bacilli, but in addition to staphylococci 
and diplococci, numerous spore bearing clubs, 
conidia of Ascomycetes. Cultures produced an 
abundant growth of filaments forming a myce- 
lium of the mold Penicillium. This case is very 
exceptional since, according to the author, 
Castellani is the only one who has described 
‘ases of bronchitis and broncho alveolitis ac- 
companied by the growth of Penicillium. In 
other cases the fungus has proved to be Asper- 
gillus. — Alice Hamilton. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Tue TREATMENT OF CARBON MOoNoxID 
Poisontnc. Howard W. Haggard and Yandell 
Henderson. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 1, 
1921, 77, No. 14, 1065-1067. — Carbon mon- 
oxide asphyxia is of extremely common occur- 
rence and is a condition upon which both the 
public and the medical profession entertain 
most erroneous ideas. 

In the course of a large series of investiga- 
tions the authors and their associates have 
marked out the following standard for exposure: 
**Multiply the time of exposure in hours by the 
concentration of the gas in parts per 10,000 of 
air. If the product equals 3 or less there is no 
appreciable physiologic effect. If it equals 6, 
there is sometimes slight malaise. If it equals 
9, a headache with some nausea is produced in 
most people. If it equals 15, the conditions are 
dangerous for anything beyond brief exposure. 
If it is more than 15 they are extremely dan- 
gerous even for brief exposure.” 

In the proposed vehicular tunnel under the 
Hudson, carbon monoxide is not to be per- 
mitted to rise above 4 to 5 parts per 10,000, 
and the time for passage will be from fifteen 
to thirty minutes. Fieldner and his associates 


have shown that an automobile engine may 
produce from 1 to 2 cubic feet of carbon 
monoxide per minute. Thus, a car warm- 
ing up in a small closed garage can make 
an atmosphere dangerous to life within five 
minutes. Production of carbon monoxide in- 
creases on a rich mixture and decreases on a 
thin one. | 

The whole toxicity of carbon monoxide has 
been shown to depend upon its union with 
hemoglobin. Illuminating gas and exhaust gas 
from automobiles contain other substances, for 
example benzene, which add to their poisonous 
properties. Search should be made for these 
and pressure applied to prevent their appear- 
ance in illuminating gas. 

The therapy of carbon monoxide poisoning 
depends on the hemoglobin combination men- 
tioned above and upon the fact that this com- 
bination is readily reversible. When poisoning 
begins, the blood gradually takes up carbon 
monoxide and the resulting oxygen deficiency 
induces an augmentation of the volume of air 
breathed per minute. This results in bringing 
more carbon monoxide into the alveoli per 
minute and in washing out carbon dioxid: 
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which is the normal stimulus for breathing. If 
after such a process has progressed the patient 
is removed to the open air, carbon dioxide re- 
moval may have progressed so far as to cause 
respiration to stop for lack of this stimulus or 
else respiration is so feeble that elimination of 
earbon monoxide occurs with extreme slow- 
ness. If breathing could be made vigorous the 
patient would not only spare his tissues further 
asphyxiation but would actively rid himself of 
the poison already present. The authors pro- 
pose that inhalations of oxygen containing from 
8 to 10 per cent. of carbon dioxide be used. The 
carbon dioxide in this mixture will induce full 
respiration and the mass action of the oxygen 


will displace carbon monoxide from the blood. 
—C. K. Drinker. 


AcuTE CARBON MONOXIDE Porsonina. M. 
Nicloux. Abstracted as follows from Presse 
méd., Sept. 3, 1921, 29, No. 71, 701, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 15, 1921, 77, No. 16, 
1289. — “‘Nicloux emphasizes that the blood 
corpuscles even saturated with carbon mon- 
oxid are not devitalized at all, but are ready to 
resume functioning with a little aid, that is, 
when supplied with oxygen. In a case de- 
scribed, seventy-five minutes after the poison- 
ing, and after 650 liters of oxygen had been 
administered by the pulmotor, the blood still 
contained 9.08 per cent. carbon monoxid, 
showing that 41.3 per cent. of the hemoglobin 
was saturated with it. The oxygen was pushed, 
and in about an hour this percentage was only 
25.4, and four hours later, 8.3. The survival of 
this patient after apparent death for twenty- 
five minutes shows that even 9.08 per cent. of 
carbon monoxid in the blood is‘ not fatal. In 
the cases on record in which death occurred 
with poisoning of 0.1, 0.3 or even 0.4, Nicloux is 
convinced that some other factor than this 
poison was responsible for the fatality. Hart- 
ridge experimented on himself, and found that 
distressing symptoms did not follow until he 
had surpassed the figures reached in this case. 
The slightest movement is liable to bring on 
vertigo and loss of consciousness. This oc- 
curred twice in this case, the man saying he felt 
well and wanted to go home, and becoming un- 
conscious when he started to get up. The pul- 
motor had been used beginning five minutes 
after apparent death which kept up for twenty 
minutes longer. About 650 liters of oxygen had 
been used and more was given in the hospital, 
‘or twenty minutes each hour, to a total of 
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1,500 liters. The headache and vertigo dis- 
appeared after the first inhalation.”” — C. K. 


Drinker. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF POISONING BY 
ArsIne. H. Kunz-Krause. Vrtljschr. f. gerichtl. 
Med., April, 1921, 61, No. 2, 161.—At 11 
o'clock one morning, upon opening an old cup- 
board which was used for storing waste chem- 
icals, the author was greeted by a strong garlic- 
like odor, as of arsine. He thought nothing 
more of it till 8 p.m., when he began to feel 
mildly indisposed. His distress increased so 
much in an hour that he was unable to eat his 
supper. He retired soon afterwards and went 
to sleep, but at midnight he awoke with severe 
dyspnea, and a thready and weak pulse. The 
desire for air was so great that he rushed to the 
window and felt an almost irresistible inclina- 
tion to throw himself out. He was helped to a 
nearby physician’s office, where he recovered 
sufficiently by 4 A.M. to take some mild alkaline 
mineral water. His alarming symptoms and 
accompanying nausea subsided so that by 5 
o'clock he could return to bed. The resulting 
depression wore off in the course of the next 
day. 

The professor explained the presence of 
arsine by the fact that, as he afterwards dis- 
covered, a container of arsenic had leaked into 
the cupboard, and that molds (such as Penicil- 
lium brevicaule) had formed this poison gas or 
possibly diethylarsine. — H. G. Noyes. 


Tue Locau Errect or DIMETHYLSULPHATE. 
Josef Bodenstein. Wien. klin. Wehnschr., May 
12, 1921, 34, No. 19, 226-227. — Dimethyl- 
sulphate has been used in chemical industry 
since 1900 as an alkylating agent in place of 
methyl iodide. The sulphate is very toxic. In- 
halation of the “gray vapor” from an open 
kettle resulted in acute irritation of the respira- 
tory mucosa and death from lung edema and 
lobular pneumonia. In the less fatal cases, 
there is a_ persistent laryngitis, tracheitis, 
bronchitis and conjunctivitis lasting for months. 
The local effect is probably due to the free acid 
liberated, while damage to the central nervous 
system and the parenchymatous organs is due 
to the whole molecule. 

A case is described in which a few drops, at 
most, of dimethylsulphate were swallowed. 
The burn produced was similar to that made by 
sulphuric acid. Recovery was very slow. — 
Barnett Cohen. 
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A Simecer Meruop or BLoop EXAMINATION 
FOR SUSPECTED Cases oF Leap Potsoninea. L. 
Schwarz. Med. Klin., May 29, 1921, 17, No. 
99 
may be saved when testing blood for suspected 
lead poisoning in large groups of workers in the 
lead industry, if thick drops are used instead of 
the usual thin smears. The stain is Manson’s 
borax methylene blue, made from 5 gm. borax 
in 100 ¢.c. boiling, distilled water plus 2 gm. 
methylene blue. This will keep for six weeks. 
For staining, thin it in a reagent glass until 
transparent. Stain the unfixed thick drop ten 
minutes. Basophilia may then be ruled out by 
examination of only ten to twenty fields, 
whereas 200 or more must be gone over in a 
thin smear. — H. G. Noyes. 


On Bioop EXAMINATION BY THE THICK 
Dror MetHop IN SusPECTED LEAD POISONING. 
L. Schwarz. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., 
1921, 9, No. 9, 192-194.— By the author’s 
thick drop method the detection of stippled 
cells is much easier and less time consuming 
than by the ordinary thin smear methods. He 
states that the examination of ten fields in a 
thick drop preparation discloses more stippled 
cells than does the examination of 200 fields in 
an ordinary smear preparation. He was able to 
collect stains and examine the blood of fifty-one 
cases in three and one-half hours. The technic 
is published in Medizinische Klinik, 1921, 17, 
No. 22, 659, see preceding abstract.—J. A. Key. 


For THE COMPLETE SUPPRESSION OF INDUs- 
TRIAL SATURNISM. L. Devoto. Il Lavoro, Aug. 
Sl, 1921, 12, No. 4, 97-100.— Devoto has 
found, after a study of lead poisoning in Milan 
between 1910 and 1920, that the latter has been 
diminishing to a very gratifying extent both in 
incidence and in severity. He warns, however, 
against any relaxation of the precautions which 
are in part responsible for this improvement, 
for the protection of the workman can be pro- 
vided only by appropriate legislation. It is im- 
possible for him to protect himself. Since one of 
the chief causes of the diminution of industrial] 
plumbism must be attributed to the lessened 
production and use of white lead after 1914, 
Devoto feels that with the resumption of in- 
dustry the evil may return, and he therefore 
advocates strongly the proposal that the Inter- 
national Congress of Labour at its October 
meeting in Geneva should adopt a resolution 
for the prohibition of white lead manufacture 


22, 659-660. — Much time and costly reagents — 


and the use of white lead in industry. — Alice 
Hamilton. 


PROHIBITION OF THE UsE or Waiter Leap 
IN PaintinG. Internat. Labour Office, Studies 
and Reports, Series F., Oct. 24, 1921, No. 5, 
pp. 27. — This memorandum was issued by the 
Union of Painters, Varnishers, Decorators, 
Color Workers, and Whitewashers of Germany 
for the purpose of submitting to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference for discussion ma- 
terial collected on the subject of lead poisoning 
in industry. The following topics are treated 
rather fully: working and living conditions in 
the painting and varnishing trades; character- 
istic symptoms of disease among painters; 
genesis of lead poisoning; diagnosis of lead 
poisoning; symptoms of lead poisoning; causes 
of lead poisoning in the painting industry; 
statistics of lead poisoning; substitutes for white 
lead. 

“Tt is clear from the above report that the 
use of poisonous lead paints places the workers 
in the painting and varnishing trades in danger 
of the most serious injury to health and, in its 
remoter consequences, of degeneration and 
moral deterioration. 

‘These dangers are further greatly increased: 

(1) by the difficulty of diagnosing plumbism 
and by the insidious development of this disease; 

‘““(2) by the unsatisfactory social conditions 
of workers in the painting trade, which are due 
to economic causes and the conditions of their 
work; 

(3) by the impossibility of carrying out ef- 
fective measures of protection, which is due to 
the fact that painting is a small-scale industry 
and that the places of work, outside the actual 
workshop, are constantly changing and are 
generally equipped in a very primitive way. 

“Tt would, therefore, be consistent to de- 
mand a general prohibition of the use of lead 
paints. In consideration, however, of the very 
small quantities of mixed lead-containing 
paints and of certain paints for protection 
against rust which are used, we confine our 
claims to the prohibition of white lead, which 1s 
used in very considerable quantities and is 
particularly dangerous to health on account of 
the large amount of poison which it contains. 
We therefore demand, in the interest of the 
workers whom we represent and on genera! 
grounds of public welfare, the prohibition of the 
use of white lead in both indoor and outdoor 
painting.’’ — M. C. Shorley. 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Is PropHyLaAxis FEASIBLE IN ARSENOUS 
Dust? Safety Engin., Sept., 1921, 42, No. 3, 
100-102. — Dr. Lawrence G. Dunlap, in an 
article published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, mentioned “‘among the 
preventive measures ineffective in connection 
with the breathing of arsenous dust, gas masks, 
because ‘not feasible for a workman on an 
8-hour shift,’ and nose guards, respirators, etc., 
as leading to severe dermatitis. Camphor- 


menthol ointment and ‘baghouse salve’ were 
the only prophylactics endorsed by Dr. Dun- 
lap, and he cautioned that their use must be 
constant.” The editors of Safety Engineering 
asked prominent manufacturers for an expres- 
sion of their opinions as to these statements of 
Dr. Dunlap’s, and the answers which were re- 
ceived are printed here, together with a reply 
from Dr. Dunlap. — M. Dent. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


Case oF PNEumMocontosis. FE. Grahn. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Tubercle, Sept., 1921, 
2, No. 12, 542, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 
22, 1921, 77, No. 17, 1372. — “Clinically 
Grahn’s case seemed to be one of advanced 
tuberculosis, and it was chiefly the appearance 
of the expectoration and the lack of tubercle 
bacilli in the latter as well as the limited dis- 
tribution of the rdles that caused him to doubt 
the existence of tuberculosis. The patient’s 
general health prevented roentgenologic ex- 
amination.’ — C. K. Drinker. 


TUBERCULOSIS AFTER INpUSTRIAL ACCTI- 
DENTS. A. Broca. Abstracted as follows from 
Bull. de ’ Acad. de méd., May 31, 1921, Vol. 85, 
629, in Am. Rev. Tuberce., Oct., 1921, 5, No. 8, 
153. — “ Broca recalls that there is a history of 
visceral or glandular tuberculosis in practically 
every case of tuberculous lesions in bones or 
joints. On the other hand, tubercle bacilli are 
very rarely found in the blood in the chronic 
tuberculous. Still another argument against 
the traumatic origin of bone and joint tuber- 
culosis is his discovery that none of 500 children 
whom he has treated for contusions, sprains or 
other trauma before 1913 has developed a tuber- 
culous process since in the region of the injury. 
The industrial accident which every one is so 
prone to hold responsible for the tuberculous 
lesion in reality probably merely revealed its 
unsuspected presence. The movement which 
reveals the pathological condition may not be 
greater or more vigorous than the ordinary 
movements, although claimed as trauma by the 
subject. Two important practical conclusions 
are evident from his data. One is that every 





accident involving a bone or joint should be 
radiographed immediately; this would do 
away with the necessity for much litigation. 
The other conclusion is that any history of a 
tuberculous bone or joint affection should 
exempt from military service, with its right to a 
pension, for any affection declared or aggra- 
rated later than sixty days after being en- 
rolled.” — M. C. Shorley. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN NEw YorkK City ATTACKS 
Men Especitatzty. Godias J. Drolet. Revised 
from Bull. N. Y. Tubere. Assn., Sept.—Oct., 
1921, 2, No. 4, 1-2. — Almost twice as many 
men as women die from tuberculosis in New 
York City. Since 1910 the number of deaths of 
women and female children, from all forms of 
tuberculosis, has been 31,148, whereas the 
deaths of men and male children in the same 
period have totalled 67,748. The percentage is 
64 for men and 36 for women. 

The federal census figures now at hand show 
that the population in New York is practically 
evenly divided between the male and female 
sexes, there having been found 2,802,638 males 
and 2,817,410 females at the time of the enum- 
eration on January 1, 1920. The death rate per 
100,000 in each sex is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

In 1910 the death rate in New York City 
from all forms of tuberculosis was 266 per 
100,000 among males and 155 among females. 
In 1920 it had come down to 149 in the male 
sex, and 103 in the female. The first striking 
difference, of course, is the constantly higher 
death rate among those of the male sex; and, 
secondly, the decline in both groups, namely, 
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44 per cent. reduction in the death rate among 
males as against 33 per cent. among females. 
This decline has continued so far this year, and 
we therefore have the encouraging knowledge 
that in the past eleven years alone the death 


NEW YORK CITY — DEATHS FROM ALL FORMS 
OF TUBERCULOSIS IN EACH SEX, 1910 TO 1920 


Death Rate per 100,000 


Number of Deaths 


Ye: 
= Per Cent. 








Males Females a Males Females 
JLAaies 

1910.....| 6,352 | 3,722 | 63. 266 | 155 
1911..... 6,548 | 3,702 63.9 269 152 
1912..... 6,465 | 3,516 64.8 261 142 
1913..... 6,362 | 3,669 63.4 252 145 
1914..... 6,716 | 3,574 65.3 262 139 
1915..... 6,638 | 3,611 64.8 254 138 
1916..... 6,185 3,463 64.1 233 130 
1917..... 6,607 | 3,535 65.2 Q45 131 
1918..... 6,318 | 3,780 62.6 231 137 
1919..... 5,346 | 3,152 62.9 192 113 
1920. .... 2.924 


4,211 | 59.0 149 103 


rate from tuberculosis in this city has been cut 
in half. Among females, the reduction has 
slackened since 1917 when, probably, in greater 
numbers they also entered into war work or 
into industrial establishments. 

In the study of the death rate of each year, 
it is interesting to note the variations, apart 
from the general reduction in both sexes. In 
1914, among men, there was a rise not occurring 
among women. War is first of all a man’s bur- 
den; and the effect of overtime work in 1917 is 
shown in the rise of the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in that year among men. On the other 
hand, a rise only among women in 1918 might 
suggest that the influenza epidemic had _ its 
greater effect upon them. It is but necessary to 
recall the insufficiency of nursing assistance 
during the widely raging epidemic of that year 
to realize how much of the burden of the care of 
the sick must have fallen upon the women at 
home. 

Looking at the apparently permanent and 
greater prevalence of tuberculosis among men 
in this city, the main difference in the habits of 
the two sexes must be studied if we are going to 
understand the cause of this difference and to 
develop measures for the prevention of the 
greater danger to men. Home conditions and 
food supplies are probably fairly the same, or 
at least comparable, among the two sexes. The 
main difference, then, lies in the workshop as 
against the home. Men, in much greater pro- 
portion than women, are at work outside the 
home — physical, laborious work is more their 
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lot; and the lessening of the death toll among 
them will be achieved by improving, if possible, 
their special conditions of work. Overwork and 
unhygienic conditions in the shop, or in trades 
followed, are the special dangers that men are 
compelled to encounter. 

One cannot help but wonder at the one-sided 
plan of attack against tuberculosis in the pres- 
ent development of dispensary work. The 
brunt of fighting the disease, or caring for those 
not in institutions in New York City, 1s carried 
on by these tuberculosis dispensaries. The re- 
ports of the Association of Tuberculosis Clinics 
of New York City, and those of the Depart- 
ment of Health, show that in 1920, alone, 146,- 
054 visits were made by nurses for the educa- 
tion of patients and the prevention of disease. 
But all of these visits were made to homes. 
Each one of the nurses most carefully avoided 
places of work. 

No criticism is to be made of the value of 
home work. The improvement of the home, 
where all spend quite a proportion of time, and 
where the protection of childhood demands it, 
is useful and necessary; but it does not begin to 
touch the correction of conditions which in a 
large measure are responsible for a death toll of 
over 67,000 boys and men in New York alone 
since 1910. 

There are also dangerous conditions to be 
watched for in respect to the protection of 
women against tuberculosis, which are re- 
vealed by a closer study of the age at death of 
women in New York. There is a shifting of the 
crest of mortality, especially since 1917, among 
women, from older to younger age groups — 
namely, a change of the crest from 25-29 years 
to 20-24 years. It is at this latter age, espe- 
cially, that a great number of girls leave home 
to work out. Attention to the conditions of 
work; understanding the vital need of taking 
sufficient rest and of eating sufficient lunches; 
taking care to wear sufficient clothing in incle- 
ment weather — all these are necessary if the 
increased danger to women is to be lessened. 

PRESENCE, ABSENCE AND LOCATION OF 
RALES IN THE PROGNOSIS OF PULMONARY 
Tupercu tosis. Francis B. Trudeau. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 22, 1921, 77, No. 17, 
1326-1327. — Dr. Trudeau reports upon this 
question by means of an analysis of 1,000 con- 
secutive admissions to the Trudeau Sana- 
torium during the years 1907 to 1913. The 
conclusions reached are: 
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“1. Cases in which no rales were found, 
either on admission or on discharge examina- 
tion, show the highest percentage of ‘ cures.’ 

“9. Those patients who entered the institu- 
tion with rdles but.who lost them during their 
stay form nearly as favorable a group as those 
showing no rales at any time. 

“3. In patients who entered the institution 
without rales but who developed them during 
treatment, the prognosis is much more grave 
than in either of the two above-mentioned 
groups. 

“4. In spite of the greater frequency and 
the more common findings of the tubercle 
bacilli in right upper lesions as contrasted with 
left upper, the prognosis is considerably more 
favorable in the former class of patients. 

“5. Basal rdles should not be diagnosed as 
nontuberculous too lightly, for in nearly 50 per 
cent. in our series, tubercle bacilli were found in 
the sputum, and nearly 40 per cent. of these 
developed apical rales during their stay in the 
sanatorium. 

“6. The prognosis among our cases in which 
the rales were limited to one or both bases was 
not more grave than in those patients with 
riles over one or both upper lobes.” — C. Kk. 
Drinker. 

Tue EMPLOYMENT OF THE TUBERCULOUS. 
(. F. Rogers. Pub. Health Nurse, Oct., 1921, 
13, No. 10, 538-543. — Tuberculosis, by its 
nature, imposes upon workers affected by it 
certain conditions and limitations in respect to 
place of employment, physical conditions out- 
side the shop, materials used in the work, and 
the general character of the work. 

Formerly, physicians insisted upon outdoor 
work as the only suitable kind for the patient 
after treatment at a sanatorium, but now the 
necessity of compromise is often recognized, 
and experience has shown the non-harmful 
effects of indoor work under proper conditions 
lor those who have previously been engaged in 
it. In some cases indoor work is not only per- 
missible but preferable. 

Distance to and from work must be con- 
sidered for the tuberculous worker. Not more 
than forty minutes should be occupied in car- 
riding, and there should be no uphill walk at the 
end of the day. 

High temperature in the shop, “or high 
temperature combined with a relatively high 
humidity” is to be avoided, and care must be 
taken in regard to the kind of materials and 
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by-products with which the worker is brought 
into contact. Dusts which carry easily various 
germs, and those which come from emery and 
steel and may irritate or cut lung tissue; fumes 
in a japanning room; and poisons that may be 
inhaled are dangerous. Posture in the work 
must be looked after — work that requires a 
stooping position is bad. The eight-hour day 
and the forty-four hour week should be taken as 
a maximum at the beginning, and a shorter day 
is the ideal. What is needed is a series of tests 
“in which patients with given amounts of 
tuberculous infection and possessed of given 
amounts of muscular development would be 
compelled to perform certain shop tasks requir- 
ing the expenditure of specified amounts of 
muscular energy with a view to determining 
the amount of work a person who has reached a 
certain degree in the stage of recovering from 
tuberculosis can safely perform.” The amount 
of nerve strain involved in the work must also 
be duly considered. 

General industrial 
training, the amount of financial remuneration 
demanded, individual preference, adaptability, 
temperament, age, sex, and sometimes race are 
factors that must be taken account of in plae- 
ing the tuberculous worker. Financial con- 
siderations must be kept from dominating the 
situation, and sufficient relief from local chari- 
ties should be called in to obviate this, if neces- 
sary. It is very important to direct the man to 
the very best situation for him, and his adapta- 
bility should be understood, so that he may, if 


intelligence, education, 


it is advisable, be directed away from some 
preferred occupation in which there are ob- 
stacles not found in another. 

The interests of both the individual and the 
industry must be considered. The employ- 
ment agent has a precise problem to solve in 
finding a suitable position which the man is 
quite capable of filling, and “any employment 
agency which places its work on a semi-chari- 
table rather than upon a foundation 
similar to that upon which all industry rests is 
doomed to ultimate disappointment.” 

Other conditions being favorable, the best 
position is the former task with the former em- 
ployer, and the second best is a similar task in 
another industry or with another employer. — 
G. E. Partridge. 
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BRITAIN FOR DISINFECTION OF WOOL AND 
Harr. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1921, pp. 15. — A departmental commit- 
tee of the Home Office was appointed to inves- 
tigate the occurrence of anthrax among workers 
in wool and hair and in other industries. The 
report was that precautionary measures were 
not enough, and therefore an extensive experi- 
mental investigation was made as to the possi- 
bility of disinfecting wool on a commercial 
scale without injury to the material. A satis- 
factory method was devised, and it was recom- 
mended that compulsory disinfection of the 
raw material should be adopted. A _ trial 
station has been established and equipped, 
and the present paper is a detailed report 
of the method used and of the machinery 
employed. 

Experiments showed that disinfection by any 
methods harmless to the material, in bales and 
even in fleeces, is always unreliable. A new 
method was therefore devised which comprises 
three processes; (1) exposure to an alkaline 
solution at a temperature of 102°F. for about 
thirty minutes; (2) exposure for twenty minutes 
to a 24 per cent. solution for formaldehyde; 
(3) drying in a current of hot air. The ma- 
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AN OccUPATIONAL DERMATOCONIOSIS AMONG 
Zinc Oxipk Workers. John A. Turner. U.S. 
Pub. Health Service, Pub. Health Rep., Nov. 
4, 1921, 36, No. 44, 2727-2732. — The author 
describes the condition he observed as follows: 

“The zine oxide, body débris, and bacteria 
are forced into the sebaceous glands, dis- 
tending them. This action is aided by free 
perspiration, and the rubbing together of two 
body surfaces. It is probable that the presence 
of the foreign substances, acting as a mechan- 
ical block to the outlet of the glands, and the 
increased tension due to the retained secretion, 
produce sufficient irritation of the gland walls to 
allow an invasion of the bacteria and a resulting 
infection. 

“The disease occurs most frequently during 
the summer months, and to a lesser degree 
during the winter months. The consensus 
of opinion among the workmen is that the oc- 
currence of the disease depends entirely upon 
personal cleanliness, and that if they take daily 
baths no trouble is experienced.” 


chinery is so arranged that no handling of the 
material is required. 

The remainder of the paper is given to a 
description of the engineering aspects of the 
problem. The plan and general arrangement of 
the trial disinfecting station are given, with 
drawings, and the construction and arrange- 
ment of the machinery are described, with 
especial reference to the automatic devices pro- 
vided for eliminating handling. Everything is 
done by machinery from the time the untreated 
bales are opened until re-baling has been com- 
pleted. Machinery is used also for sterilizing, 
washing and drying overalls worn by the work- 
men and the bale coverings taken from the 
original bales. Apparatus is under considera- 
tion also for purification of the formaldehyde 
solution for re-use. 

A cubicle containing separate accommoda- 
tion for overalls and ordinary clothing and a 
hot and cold shower bath is provided for each 
workman, besides ordinary lavatory basins in a 
separate lavatory. A list of items of the plant, 
with their cost, is given, and reference is made 
to Volume I of the report of the committee, in 
which the process of disinfection is fully de- 
scribed. — G. E. Partridge. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


He thus makes it clear that this skin condi- 
tion does not depend upon any poisonous prop- 
erty of zinc but upon the fineness of the oxide 
dust and its consequent, ability to enter and 
plug sebaceous glands. Protective clothing and 
cleanliness constitute the obvious remedies. If 
viewed thoughtlessly, the report:seems to add 
another count to the problem of the toxicity of 
zinc, but this it does not do, nor do we as yet 
have reliable evidence that this metal has 
specific poisonous properties either superficially 
or internally. Even the widely accepted con- 
tention that zine 1s the offender in brass casting 
still lacks confirmation in terms of unimpeach- 
able evidence and readers should not over- 
interpret the observations submitted in this 
pamphlet. — C. Kk. Drinker. 


Matcu Box DERMATITIS AND CONJUNCTIV- 
imis. (. Rasch. Abstracted as follows from 
Ugeskrift for Laeger, Aug. 25, 1921, 83, No. 3 
1119, m Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 15, 1921, 
77, No. 16, 1296. — “‘Rasch has encountered 
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thirteen new cases of dermatitis from carrying 
or handling a box of safety matches, and relates 
that one of the more recent cases was quite 
severe, the dermatitis on fingers, neck and face 
lasting for two weeks and being accompanied by 
severe conjunctivitis, the eyelids swollen to- 
gether. The aspect and course is like that with 
poisoning from Primula obconica. The matches 
were all of Swedish make with the trade mark 
of a ship, and the poisoning is ascribed to the 
phosphorus sesquisulphid (P453) used in them 
when amorphous phosphorus could not be ob- 
tained. In men the dermatitis generally corre- 
sponds to the trousers pocket, but women who 
smoke a great deal and use many matches are 
affected in the fingers and conjunctiva.” — 
C. Kk. Drinker. 


ScLtEROopDACTYLIA. J. H. Sequeira. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Proc. Roy. Soc., July, 
1921, Vol. 14, 75, in Arch. Dermat. and Syph., 
Nov., 1921, 4, No. 5, 708: — “A woman, a 
machinist, aged 50, who gave a history of 
numerous whitlows in early life, had noticed 
swelling of the hands two months before pres- 
entation. The swelling persisted about a 
month and then disappeared spontaneously, 
leaving the fingers stiff. The skin over the 
hands, wrists and fingers was hard and fixed. 
Isolated sclerodermatous lesions were present 
on the forearms and chest.’’ — M. C. Shorley. 


DERMATITIS AMONG WORKERS IN PHENOL 
Resins. O. Sachs. Abstracted as follows from 
Wien. klin. Wehnschr., July 21, 1921, 34, No. 
29, 356, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 8, 1921, 
77, No. 15, 1216. — “Sachs warns that in view 
of the increased manufacture of artificial amber 
or phenol resins (bakelite) great precautions 
should be taken to prevent the development of 
dermatitis. In the process of manufacture the 
fumes of phenol, formaldehyd and ammonia 
escape into the room. In several patients ob- 
served by Sachs, the dermatitis was localized 
on the face, forearms and hands. Many of the 
patients presented also a conjunctivitis and 
several, bronchitis. The dermatitis was ac- 
companied by intense reddening, some swelling 
and exudation, and was of a severe type in 
most of the cases. The patients were all women, 
as no men were employed in the factory. 
Nearly all the employees were affected. Treat- 
ment consisted in the application of Burow’s 
solution. After the acute manifestations dis- 
appeared, a bandage with an ointment of 3 per 


~~ 


cent. boric acid in rectified wool fat on Lassar’s 
zinc paste was applied. The course of treat- 
ment extended, on the average, over from four 
to six weeks. Many patients changed their 
employment rather than expose themselves 
again to the inconveniences. It is the duty of 
factory inspectors to see to it that the necessary 
ventilation apparatus is installed and that other 
precautionary measures are taken. This arti- 
ficial amber is used in making billiard balls, 
buttons, etc. Some of the employees had pro- 
tected themselves by smearing the face with 
petrolatum.” — C. K. Drinker. 


A Case or ButLous Eruption CAUSED BY 
May-Weep. J. H. Sequeira. Lancet, Sept. 10, 
1921, 2, No. 11, 560.—A_ strong, healthy 
woman, aged 51, presented herself at the Lon- 
don Hospital with a remarkable eruption of 
blebs on the left elbow and both wrists. She 
had been engaged in picking peas in Essex. 

The eruption came on acutely three days 
previously. The blister on the elbow was enor- 
mous, irregular and flaccid. It extended down 
the back of the forearm for 3} to 4 inches. A 
similar bleb 3 inches by 2 inches was present 
over the ulnar aspect of the back of the left 
wrist, and a rather larger bulla on the same 
position of the right wrist. The fluid in the 
blebs was clear; there was no zone of redness 
around them. The patient complained of pain 
and some irritation. She ascribed the lesions to 
poisoning with May-weed, a common field 
weed. Abrasions, produced by her occupation 
of pea picking, apparently preceded the lesions. 
She described other among workers 
similarly employed. Sequeira, on making in- 
quiries in South Essex and Kent, obtained the 
histories of other cases in which individuals had 
been obliged to give up work for some weeks. — 


R. Prosser White. 


Cases 


DeERMATITIS VENENATA CAUSED BY THE 
Oak. M.L. Spillmann. Bull. de Dermat. et de 
Syph., 1921, No. 6, p. 33.— In the month of 
February a laborer was engaged near ‘Toul in 
France in carrying on his right shoulder the wet 
branches of a recently felled oak tree (Quercus 
robur). The same evening the right cheek, ear 
and both hands felt painful and smarted. Next 
day these parts were red, swollen and intensely 
itchy. A few hours later the whole of the 
genital region developed an identical eruption 
in which exudation and crusting were prom- 
inent features. Under treatment the man was 
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cured in twelve days. The man’s grandfather, 
one of his uncles, and some of the villagers are 
known to have suffered in exactly the same way 
when manipulating freshly cut oak. 

The writer is able to exclude ivy, primula 
euphorbia, etc., as possible causes of this derma- 
tosis. He is uncertain whether the juice of the 
oak bark, or some vegetable growth on the bark 
was responsible for the condition. He believes 
this to be the first reported instance of oak bark 
dermatitis. — R. Prosser White. 


SKIN Lesions IN BriqueTTE-MAKERS AND 
THEIR ReLarion to War-MeELANoseEs. Rudolf 
Scharer. Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., March 31, 
1921, 51, No. 13, 296-299. — The lesions con- 
sisted in: 

|. Diffuse dark to red-brown pigmentation, 
especially in places where the skin was exposed 
to light or to the pressure of clothes (waist and 
axilla). The conjunctivae were dirty brown, 
particularly at the palpebral fissures. 

2. Hyperkeratoses, with comedones. 

3. An eruption of acneform efflorescence at 
all stages of development. 

t. Epithelial proliferation at circumscribed 
spots. 

' "The cause in all cases was undoubtedly ex- 
posure to tar and its products. The author 
concludes, after careful histological study, that 


these lesions are the same as the so-called war- 
melanoses. The condition cleared up gradually 
with resorcin (3 to 6 per cent.) and Lassar’s 
paste. — H. G. Noyes. 


OcuLAR NYSTAGMUS AND RAILROAD Nystac- 
mus. R. Bardny. Abstracted as follows from 
Upsala Likareforenings Férhandlingar, Sept. 
1, 1921, 26, No. 5—6, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 29, 1921, 77, No. 18, 1457.— “ Barany 
offers here an explanation of the phenomenon 
observed by him of nystagmus in an abnorma| 
direction in testing for ‘railroad nystagmus.’”’ 


—C. kK. Drinker. 


PREVENTABLE VOCATIONAL Eyer INJuURIEs. 
William B. White. New Orleans Med. and 
Surg. Jour., Aug., 1921, 74, No. 2, 126. — This 
paper reviews the advances made in the direc- 
tion of eye protection, and various statistics 
proving the need for more stringent laws, and 
gives the nine rules promulgated by the Bu- 
reau of Standards in its code for the protection 
of the head and eyes of industrial! workers. The 
objections made by employees to the wearing of 
goggles are cited, but the author believes that 
the responsibility for the enforcing of the Na- 
tional Safety Code belongs to a certain extent 
“to the general practitioner.’ — M. Dent. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


SAFETY IN THE Factory. FE. L. M. Franklin. 
Indust. Management, Sept. 1, 1921, 62, No. 3, 
159-160. — This article contains helpful sug- 
gestions from several companies for various 
improvements around the factory. These are, 
in brief: 

Glass shields placed between the man and his 
work are in mahy instances better than goggles. 
They can be tinted when the prevention of glare 
is necessary, and can be made of fire glass 
which has wire mesh embedded in it so that if it 
cracks the pieces will not fly. 

Gears, encased in woven wire guards which 
are reinforced and are so strong that a man fall- 
ing against them will not cause them to cave in, 
are used in one factory. Another adds two 
little feet beneath each ladder which absolutely 
prevent it from slipping. Another plant finds 
it useful to provide separate exits for women 
workers so that they will not be crowded and 


crushed by the men at the noon hour or at 
closing time. This same company runs the 
freight elevator for a quarter of an hour be- 
fore starting time, and again at noon for the 
benefit of women employees. At no other 
times are the elevators used for employees. — 


M. Dent. 


KDUCATION IN SAFETY ENGINEERING AS 
GIVEN AT THE LYNN GENERAL EvLectric EN- 
GINEERING AND APPRENTICE ScHooL. N. J. 
DuChemin. Safety Engin., Sept., 1921, 42, No. 
3, 106-112. — This article is an outline of ten 
lectures given at the Lynn School and adjusted 
to plant conditions of the Lynn General Elec- 
tric Company. The lectures are on: 

1. Explanation of the introduction of th 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts in Europea! 
countries and the United States, and also o! 
industrial insurance. 
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2. Fire prevention. 
3. Safety in the boiler room and power 
station. 
4. Power transmission. 
5. Wood-working machinery. 
6. Metal-working machinery. 
7. Plant equipment. 
8. Organization. 
9. Advertising. 


10. Selling safety. — R. M. Thomson. 


Wuat ARE THE DANGEROUS JoBS? James A. 
Tobey. Safety Engin., Sept., 1921, 42, No. 3, 
102-105. — This article gives in two figures 
and a table the number of persons killed in the 
United States during 1918 by industries, the 
total number of accidental deaths in 1918 in the 
United States, and industrial accidental deaths 
during 1918. Coal and metal mining, naviga- 
tion, fisheries, electricians, steam and _ street 
railways lead the list of the most dangerous in- 
dustries. During 1918 accidental deaths con- 
stituted 4.6 per cent. of deaths from all causes 
in the United States. 

The author concludes with a plea for more 
and even more intensive accident prevention 
work. “The control of accidents is one of the 
big problems of our energetic American life. It 


is one that must be faced and faced now.” — 
M.. Dent. 


ADVERTISE PRONE PRESSURE ReEsuSCITA- 
TION. Charles H. Lauffer. Nation’s Health, 
Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 519-521.— Dr. Lauffer 
first emphasizes the necessity of advertising 
more widely the advantages and the exact 
technic of the prone-pressure method of artificial 
respiration, the method which is believed by 
the best authorities to be the must efficient 
manual method of resuscitation, and to be 
superior to any commercial mechanical ap- 
paratus yet devised for giving artificial respira- 
tion. The advantages of the prone-pressure 
method are summarized as follows: 

“1. Prone pressure is a one-man method. It 
is easy to learn and easy to apply. Under 
proper technic, one person can keep it up an 
hour without undue fatigue. A single operator, 
alone and unassisted, with no devices other 
than his hands, and with no assistance from 
any other instructed person, can successfully 
resuscitate the victim of accidental drowning, 
“as asphyxiation, electric shock, or other con- 
dition requiring immediate efforts at artificial 
‘espiration. 
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“2. No time is lost hunting up mechanical 
devices, in which the persons applying them 
may be unskilled, or which may not be in work- 
ing condition. 

“3. Even if a serviceable mechanical device 
‘an be obtained, it may not be immediately 
available. It is unfair to the prone pressure 
method to say that the mechanical device has 
resuscitated the victim, when the victim has 
been kept going by the manual method, and is 
practically resuscitated before mechanical de- 
vices reach the scene. 

“4. The manual method elevates the dia- 
phragm, pumps venous blood from the liver and 
splanchnic area to the heart — which is empty 
in electric shock —and, by distending the 
heart and blood vessels by the massage of these 
parts, it aids in the restoration of circulation. 
As is well known, in electric shock the heart 
action may be suspended before respiration is 
arrested, consequently the manual method, by 
stimulating cardiac function, holds out the 
greater prospect of restoring animation in the 
victim of electric shock. 

“5. The use of. mechanical devices of the 
bellows type requires a degree of pressure to in- 
flate the lungs, and a degree of suction to empty 
the lungs, that is incompatible with normal 
physiologic breathing. In other words, the 
mechanical devices are the more liable to do 
violence to the pulmonary tissues than are 
manual methods. The manual methods more 
closely imitate nature. 

“6. The water in the lungs encountered in 
drowning, and the edema of the lungs en- 
countered in electric shock, and occasionally 
observed in asphyxiation by gases, require that 
the patient be in a prone position. The prone 
position not only facilitates the removal of 
liquids from the lungs and air passages, but it 
permits the tongue to gravitate forward, 
thereby making it possible for one man, alone 
and unassisted, to resuscitate a comrade in 
distress.” 

Dr. Lauffer next discusses in detail faults of 
technic which may lead to failure of resuscita- 
tion and which bring unwarranted discredit on 
the prone-pressure method, and concludes with 
an enumeration of non-essential, points of 
divergence in technic. — Katherine R. Drinker. 


How AccipeNts ArE RepucED IN AN OIL 
Rerinery. EF. C. Esterly. Nat. Safety News, 
Aug., 1921, 4, No. 2, 28-29. — The conditions 
in the works of the Atlantic Refinery Company 
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of Philadelphia are somewhat unusual, the 
shops and various departments being located at 
distances from each other; hence a different 
sort of safety department was organized, con- 
sisting of seven inspectors. A daily system of 
inspection was laid out which covers every inch 
of the plants. Conditions which should be 
remedied are reported to the superintendents 
of the various departments for criticism and 
action. 

The safety department maintains a small 
shop for the manufacturing of guards for ma- 
chinery. It makes an analysis of the most 
prolific sources of accidents and concentrates 
its efforts on those causes. In order to cope 
with fatalities from asphyxiating gases 200 em- 
ployees were trained in the use of self-contained 
oxygen rescue apparatus, and in the practice of 
the Schiifer prone-pressure method of resus- 
citation. A few employees were taken for this 
training from each department and each shift, 
so that some men will always be on duty who 
are trained in that particular branch of rescue 
work. 

The number of guards installed, repaired, 
departments inspected, ete., is given in order to 
show in more detail what the safety depart- 
ment has done for the plant. — M. Dent. 


SAFETY Hook Prevents MINE Car GRADE 
AccIDENTS. Nat. Safety News, Sept., 1921, 4, 
No. 3, 30. — This is a brief illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Buck Safety Hook and of its use on 
mine cars to prevent them from running away 
down the steep grade in case the cable breaks. 
— M. C. Shorley. 


Merrat-Mine AccipENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1919. 
William W. Adams. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
Paper 286, 1921, pp. 99. This report covers 
copper mines, gold, silver and miscellaneous 
metal mines, iron, lead and zine, and non- 
metallic mineral mines. It represents 3,383 
mine operators employing 145,262 men for an 
average of 281 days each. ‘The reports for 
1919 show that for every thousand men em- 
ploved during a full-time year of 300 working 
days, 3.43 men were killed and 231.18 men were 
injured, an injury signifying disability for at 
least one day. The fatality rate was the lowest 
on record for the metal-mining industry in the 
United States, and the injury rate was lower 
than for any year since 1914.’° — M. Dent. 
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CoaL-MInE Fatauities IN THE UNIrTEp 
STATES, 1920. William W. Adams. U.S. Bur. 
Mines, Tech. Paper 288, 1921, pp. 112. — 
“ According to reports received by the United 
States Bureau of Mines from the various state 
mine inspectors, 2,260 men were killed by ac- 
cidents at coal mines during the calendar year 
1920, a decrease of 57 fatalities from the record 
of the year before. This reduction in the num- 
ber of lives lost is particularly gratifying be- 
‘ause 1t was accompanied by an increase of 
more than 18 per cent. in the output of coal. . . . 
Considered by causes, there was a decrease of 
64 per cent. in fatalities due to mine fires, 38 
per cent. in fatal accidents caused by explo- 
sives, and 14 per cent. in deaths resulting from 
explosions of gas and coal dust. There was also 
a decrease of 16 per cent. in haulage accidents 
above ground. An increase of 10 per cent. is 
noted in the underground accidents due to 
electricity, 6 per cent. in fatalities caused by 
underground haulage, and about 2.5 per cent. 
in deaths caused by falls of roof and coal.” 


M. Dent. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND QUARRIES OF THE 
Unitep Kinapom 1Nn 1920. U.S. Bur. Labor 
Statis., Month. Labor Rev., Sept., 1921, 138, 
No. 3, 658. — “The report of the Mines De- 
partment of the British Board of Trade (Part /. 
— Divisional Statistics) gives detailed statistics 
of accidents in mines and quarries of Great 
Britain and Ireland (in the case of metalliferous 
mines and quarries, including also the Isle of 
Man) during 1920.” A summary of these 
figures is given in a table. — M. Dent. 


An Exp.Losion or Harp RvupsBer Dvst. 
David J. Price and Hylton R. Brown. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Chem. Met. Eng.., 
1921, Vol. 24, 737-740, in Chem. Abstr., July 
20, 1921, 15, No. 14, 2358. — “Although not 
heretofore considered as such, hard rubber dust 
is combustible and forms explosive mixtures 
with air. This accident, through which 8 were 
killed, 1 injured and property valued at $25.- 
000 destroyed, occurred in the course of reduc- 
tion of hard rubber to dust by grinding for 
re-use. The circumstances and precise cause 0! 
the accident were not definitely determined, bu! 
a set of recommendations covering possible 
‘auses is offered.” 


A RecENTLY DEVELOPED Dust EXxpLosio»’ 
AND Fire Hazarp. David J. Price and Hylt 
R. Brown. Abstracted as follows from U. >. 














Dept. Agri., Circular 171, 1921, pp. 7, in Chem. 
\bstr., July 20, 1921, 15, No. 14, 2356. — 
“This deals with explosions of dust-air mix- 
‘ures ignited by incandescent electric lamps, 
ojther from the dust accumulated on the bulb 
coming heated to incandescence or from dust 
-louds becoming ignited when the bulb of a 
»lowing incandescent electric lamp was broken. 
\ description, with drawings, of the method de- 
vised for testing the latter is given and ex- 
ylosions of dust-air were obtained with both 
vacuum and gas-filled lamps, except vacuum 
tungsten and carbon lamps of very low wattage. 
All electric lamps in places where inflammable 
and combustible dust exist should be equipped 
with vapor-proof globes, protected by heavy guards 
lo prevent breakage.” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MetruHops ror TECHNICAL 
SUPERVISION OF THE PAPER WorKING UNIONS. 
R. Hitt. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Aug., 
1921, 9, No. 8, 177-180. — This article gives a 
detailed description of office methods for classi- 
fication of accidents from all standpoints, and 
examples of the results obtained by such 
methods. — E. L. Sevringhaus. 


SAFETY-T'Rip ror PuNncu Presses. (. E. 
Wildoner. Safety Engin., Aug., 1921, 42, No. 2, 
61-62. — A simple safety trip arrangement for 
punch presses accompanied by illustrations. 
The device is not patented, and has the ad- 
vantages of low cost and easy installation. — 


R. M. Thomson. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


OBSERVATIONS BASED ON A StTupy OF IN- 
‘URIES TO ELBpow. JI. Cohn. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Arch. Surg., Sept., 1921, 3, No. 2, 
57, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 24, 1921, 
77, No. 18, 1047. — “Cohn is of the opinion 
that three things are necessary in the treatment 
of fractures: a clear knowledge of the normal on 
the part of the roentgenologist; a more careful 
examination of the patient, to eliminate un- 
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necessary work, and; last, a closer co-operation 
between the roentgenologist and surgeon which 
will prove helpful to all. A suggestion from the 
roentgenologist that, as a result of his study of 
the picture, he would make a prognosis of a de- 
formity if the fracture is allowed to remain in 
the position that it was in when the patient was 
sent to him, will prevent many future disa- 
bilities and deformities.”*> — C. Kk. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


Tue Heart purinc Puysicat EXERCISE. 
Boigey. Abstracted as follows from Presse 
med., Aug. 17, 1921, 29, No. 66, 654, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 1, 1921, 77, No. 14, 
1137. — “ Boigey is the physician in charge of 
the Ecole d’ éducation physique at Joinville. 
llis numerous tests have demonstrated that a 
phase of relaxation and passive distention fol- 
lows when the first phase of hypertonicity 
vhich accompanies every physical effort — is 
past. ‘The exercise should never be allowed to 
rogress as far as this second phase.”’ — C. K. 
rinker. 


'listoLoGic CHANGES IN THE KipNry PrRo- 
CED BY CnriLtuinc. Cicconardi. Abstracted 
rom the Arch. p. le se. med., Vol. 43, No. 5-6, in 
Lavoro, Aug. $1, 1921, 12, No. 4, 106-107. — 
ie author applied to rabbits a freezing mix- 





ture over the left lumbar region; a rubber ice 
bag directly on the exposed kidney; immersion 
of the whole animal in ice water until there was 
a decided fall of body temperature. The kid- 
neys in certain of the experiments were stained 
during life by intravenous injection of a solu- 
tion of lithium carmine. The conclusions 
obtained from eighteen experiments are as 
follows: The effect of cold on the kidneys of 
rabbits is to produce alteration of function as 
shown by albuminuria and the production of 
granular casts. Histologically the changes con- 
sist in modification of the reaction to vital stain 
with carmine, the presence of desquamated 
epithelium in the tubules, degenerative changes 
and hemorrhagic infiltration. These changes 
appear during the first twenty-four hours after 
the action of the cold, diminish during the 
following days, and disappear with complete 
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restitution of integrum in about two weeks. 
When the cold was applied to one kidney only, 
the other also underwent these changes and 
general immersion of the body in cold water 
was productive of more serious lesions than the 
local application of cold — sometimes even a 
true hemorrhagic nephritis resulted. The fact 
that the real alterations disappear so rapidly 
seems to show that cold cannot be considered 
as the cause of incurable nephritis. — Alice 
Hamilton. 


PracticAL Meruops or Fatigue Evira- 
TION. Frank B. Gilbreth. Nation’s Health, 
Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 523-525.— This article 
deals with the organization and functions of the 
Committee for the Elimination of Unnecessary 


Fatigue. Its membership is drawn from majy 
and diverse fields of activity: research worke;s 
in medicine, in psychology, in physiology and 
in psychiatry; economists, statisticians, educ,- 
tors, etc. It is the object of the committee jo 
investigate fatigue conditions in all parts of i |e 
world in all industries having fatigue problems. 
Up to the present time the work of the com- 
mittee has consisted in arousing interest and 
surveying present practice and in_ showing 
what has actually been done in fatigue elim- 
ination and its study. Many suggestions are 
herein made respecting the future activities of 
the committee, chief of which will be the es- 
tablishment of fatigue elimination standards, 
which are predicted to add to the comfort and 
happiness of all workers. — L. A. Shaw. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERATION 
AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


Rupture or LARGE INTESTINE FROM Com- 
PRESSED Air. G. Jean. Abstracted as follows 
from Presse méd., Aug. 24, 1921, 29, No. 68, 
675, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 1, 1921, 77, 
No. 14, 11387. — “Jean reports two cases of this 
kind with recovery of both patients after resec- 
tion of the severely damaged and ruptured 
bowel and the making of a definitive median 
abdominal anus. The injury was from the burst- 
ing of a pipe conveying condensed air or a jet 
from the nozzle. In both cases the pipe had been 
10 or 20 cm. from the skin.” — C. K. Drinker. 


SAFETY FEATURES IN Hicu TENSION GEN- 
ERATING STATIONS AND Suspstations. M. M. 
Samuels. Safety Engin., Sept., 1921, 42, No. 3, 
112-115. — This article deals with safety fea- 
tures in substation design, safeguarding trans- 
formers and generators, lightning arresters and 
bus structures, improvements in safety de- 
vices, need of signal lamps, rigid bus outdoor 
substations and illumination of stations. The 
best design for all these features and for sta- 
tions in general is a simple one. — R. M. 
Thomson. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Tur EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN 5 AND 10 
CreNT Stores. New York State Dept. Labor, 
Special Bull. No. 109, Sept., 1921, pp. 68. — 
Seventeen cities, besides New York and Brook- 
lyn, and a total of seventy stores, sixty of them 
under chain management, were included in this 
investigation. The plan and general policy of 
the stores are described and the various require- 
ments made of employees, .wages, etc., are 
recorded. Data are presented in respect to 
2,626 employees, of whom 2,325 are women. 
Thirty per cent. of the total number of women 
were working on a part-time basis, and among 
these there were many school girls — in New 
York City one-fourth of the part-time workers 
being of this class. 

As to physical conditions of work, fourteen of 


the stores had a main floor and basement, and 
in some cases ventilation in the basement was 
poor. Most of the stores had drop seats behind 
the counters. Nine stores had special drinking 
water stands or bubblers. Toilet facilities were 
fairly good, although “‘the basement wash- and 
toilet-rooms, which were found in 21 stores, 
were poorly lighted and ill-ventilated places.” 
Seven establishments provided a commo! 
roller towel. Ten provided no rest room. Sevet- 
teen of the rest rooms were in the basements, 
many of them poorly ventilated. Twenty-nine 
stores had rest rooms above the main floor. One 
chain had made an effort as a management 
policy to see to it that employees had not only 
sanitary but also comfortable rest rooms. | 

The regular working hours of 98 per cent. 0! 











































® 
)e women were less than the legal maximum, 
hich is fifty-four hours a week. Of the seventy 
ores, twelve closed every day, except Satur- 

ay. at 5.30 p.m., and fifty-five closed at 6.00 
vu. The closing time of forty-nine stores on 
-aturday was 9.00 P.M. or later, twenty-one 
eeping open until 10 p.m. Sixteen per cent. of 
‘he women were found to be working eleven 
hours on Saturday. No store had regular rest 
‘imes for its employees, except during the meal 
jours. In some cases, where there was a heavy 
,oon trade, some of the workers were obliged to 
vo to the mid-day meal as early as 10.45 a.m. 

Of all the full-time women workers, one-half 
received less than $13.49 a week, and two- 
thirds less than $15.00. Of the whole number of 
full-time women workers, 1,298 were sales 
clerks, receiving a “flat wage.” The largest 
vroup of saleswomen received $12.56, and half 
received less than $12.91. A very large per- 
centage of the salaries paid fall below the 
minimum standards of cost of living for New 
York, according to available figures. 

Some other topics are mentioned, for ex- 
ample, food handling by the 5 and 10 cent 
stores, a subject which apparently needs fur- 
ther attention. The paper contains nineteen 
charts and tables. — G. E. Partridge. 


THe RELATION OF Cuitp LABOUR TO CHILD 
Heatrn. Arthur Butler Chandler. Pub. Health 
Jour., Sept., 1921, 12, No. 9, 397-401. — We 
must not lay too much stress on the physiologic 
damages wrought by child labor, for even with- 
out these the mental and moral effect of child 
labor is bad enough to warrant its prohibition. 
[t must be remembered that a child is in “ proc- 
ess of constant physical formation” and variety 
in his daily life is necessary. 

“Fourteen years must be the minimum for 
all kinds of employment, including farm labour 
and domestic service. Sixteen years should be 
ihe minimum where the work entails any haz- 
ard, and eighteen years for those occupations 
uich are extra hazardous.” 
orbidden occupations should include the 
‘OWN: 

|. Processes involving exposure to pol- 

us dust, e. g., the manufacture of paint or 

ibing supplies, typesetting, file-cutting, 
in occupations in the manufacture of rub- 
nd storage batteries. 

'. Processes involving exposure to irritant 
é.g., (1) graphite dust as used in stove 
sh; (2) bronzing in lithographing; (3) cut- 
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ting, grinding or polishing with emery; (4) tale 
dusting in rubber works; (5) sorting, dusting, 
cutting or grinding rags; (6) all work in and 
about mines. 

**3. Processes involving exposure to poi- 
sonous gases and fumes, e. g., using naphtha in 


the manufacture of rubber goods, japanned or. 


patent leather; gases from lead processes. 

“4. Irritating gases and fumes, e.g., (1) gas- 
sing in textile factories; (2) singeing in print 
works, bleaching and dyeing works; (3) dipping 
metal in acid solution. 

**5. Exposure to extremes of heat and other 
conditions which promote susceptibility to 
disease. 

“A glance at our school children only serves 
to strengthen the case against child labour. 
There is no disputing the fact that 25} per 
cent. of all school children are suffering from 
malnutrition. As the worst school is 
safer for the child than the best factory one 
might well indict all child labour as being unfit 


for a child.”? — M. Dent. 


THe INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFfrick AND 
THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. Internat. 
Labour Rev., July-August, 1921, 3, Nos. 1-2, 
3-25. — This article contains, for the most 
part, historical data in regard to the protection 
of children in industry, brought together espe- 
cially with reference to the protection of child 
labor by the International Labour Office, under 
whose jurisdiction this problem is_ plainly 
thought to come. An account is given of the 
work of the first International Labour Con- 
ference which was held at Berlin in 1890, and 
of the conference at Ziirich in 1912. 

The Paris Conference for the preparation of 
the Peace Treaty, in January, 1919, set up a 
commission especially entrusted with preparing 
the articles of the treaty dealing with labor 
problems, and the Preamble of Part XIII pro- 
vides for the protection of children, young per- 
sons and women. The agenda of the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference following the war, 
that of October, 1919, included several items 
relating to children and similar consideration of 
the problem of the protection of motherhood. 
Three questions were brought up: minimum 
age for industrial employment; night work; 
and unhealthy work. The Washington Con- 
ference decided unanimously to place the age 
limit at 14 years, India being made an excep- 
tion. The minimum age for night work was 
fixed at 18 years, although exceptions were 
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allowed to Japan and India. Since complete 
information was lacking on the subject of un- 
healthy employments, nothing further was 
done than to ask for the prohibition of employ- 
ment of women and young persons under 18 
in a number of occupations employing lead and 
lead compounds. 

The history of national action upon the 
recommendations, etc., of the conference 1s 
given briefly. There is a record of the decision 
of the conference to refer problems of work at 
sea to a special conference, and information is 
given in regard to the treatment of these prob- 
lems up to the present. 

The notable advance in international legisla- 
tion, the wide area over which recommenda- 
tions are now operative, and the reciprocal 
treatment granted between states are com- 
mented on. — G. E. Partridge. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CuHitp LaBor Laws, IN 
West Virginia. Ethel H. Van Buskirk. Am. 
Child, Aug., 1921, 3, No. 2, 123-151. — This 1s 
a report of an investigation carried on in eight 
cities of West Virginia, during which the records 
of 2,780 children were examined, and about 200 
children interviewed. 

During the first eighteen months of the opera- 
tion of the law (May 11, 1919 to November 30, 
1920), about 3,900 children between the ages of 
12 and 16 received permits to go to work. The 
chief industries employing children are the 
glass, pottery, laundry, furniture and wood- 
carving, cigar, cigarette, stogie or some branch 
of the tobacco industry, stamping, tool and 
sanitary works, telegraph companies, depart- 
ment stores, markets, bowling alleys, restau- 
rants, printing offices, and shoe shining parlors. 
In general, children are engaged in mechanical 
and automatic work. 


Investigation as to the extent to which t},, 
regulations of state and federal law were carrie. ' 
out showed that the weakest point is in respec 
to physical fitness for a specified occupation. |) 
some places physical examination was omitte:| 
entirely, and physicians complain that there 
are no standards and no way of knowing the 
character of a child’s prospective employme:| 
or environment. There was found conflict of 
legal responsibility, and confusion, especially jy, 
the matter of special permits; a curious situs- 
tion existed, due to the fact that children under 
14 may be allowed to work during the schoo! 
term after school hours, who cannot legally 
work during the summer vacation. 

Of the 200 children interviewed, only thirty- 
eight were actually working legally — that is, 
had met the requirements for a permit and 
were working in accordance with both federa|! 
and state laws. Violations were of various 
kinds, but the most serious and frequent were 
in cases in which children between 12 and 16 
years of age were working in forbidden indus- 
tries or were working overtime. 

Several recommendations are made for im- 
proving the situation: strict supervision of loca] 
permit-issuing offices by inspectors; appoint- 
ment of additional labor inspectors, one of 
whom should be a woman; establishment of 
standards of health fitness; drastic prosecutions 
for employing children under 12 years of age 
and for employing children between 12 and 16 
years more than eight hours a day or in night 
work. It is also recommended that special per- 
mits for boys under 14 be abolished, a penalty 
established for non-attendance at school of 
children between 14 and 16, and a penalty for 
violating the law (to be effective in July, 1922 
compelling the establishment of part-time 
schools or classes. — G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Paint AS AN AccipeNT Repucer. Gardner 
Tillinghast. Safety Engin., Aug., 1921, 42, No. 
2, 59-60. — From insurance figures, the im- 
perfect light through poor diffusion from walls 
and ceilings not painted white is the cause of 
numerous industrial accidents. A workman 
fatigued because of poor light is more careless, 
and statistics show that the majority of acci- 
dents occur then. Managers and owners realize 
the advantage of white paint on ceilings and 


walls as a light reflector in reducing accidents, 
creating contentment and doing away with thie 
greatest enemy of the inside workman — fac- 
tory fatigue, the indirect cause of many ac’ 
dents otherwise classified. — R. M. Thomso! 


Tue Eye Is MicutTier THAN THE HAND. 
Archibald C. Reid. Safety Engin., Aug., 19°!, 
42, No. 2, 58-59. — This short article deals wit! 
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the advantage of good lighting and painting in 
modern establishments. Brighter surroundings 
given by proper lighting and suitable coatings 


for floors, walls, ceilings and equipment, will 
relieve eyestrain and increase the efficiency 
and morale of employees. — R. M. Thomson. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





Tue CONSULTANT IN INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL 
Service. Wade Wright. Nation’s Health, 
Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 508-509. — ** Indus- 
trial health is so nearly identical with public 
health that it would seem as if industrial hy- 
viene were properly a unit of the community 
health service. The fact remains, however, 
that in few communities has medical organiza- 
tion developed efficient means of recognizing 
and promptly treating incipient disease. If 
such service is desired in industry, industry 
must provide it. 

“The character of a community is governed 
largely by industrial conditiéns and through 
such means as the physical examination of 
labor, the periodic re-examination of employees 

the development of good will and con- 
fidence of workers in the medical department 
and the consequent appeal for the advice of the 
plant physician, . are afforded unlimited 
opportunities for constructive health work. 

“Service of this character can only be ren- 
dered by able personnel and it is economic folly 
for the administration of an industrial organ- 
ization to believe that practically any doctor or 
any nurse can be depended upon to do work of 
a satisfactorily high standard. The interests of 
successful industrial physicians and nurses can- 
not be their own interests or the company’s 
interests, but rather a just mingling of the 
company’s interests with those of the patients 
who come to them for professional service... . 
Competent physicians cannot be secured unless 
their compensation be roughly commensurate 
with their worth. 

Good industrial medical service is not to be 
had cheaply, yet it seems that it is worth what 
it costs and more, for ill health is so costly. ... 
listablishments installing medical service do not 
ibandon it. They may reduce it in times of de- 
pression, but the tendency is almost invariably 
oward development, toward an increase in 
‘he range of health department activities.”” — 
\atherine R. Drinker. 


PropucTtion MANAGER’S INTEREST IN IN- 
USTRIAL Heautu. J. Spence. Nation’s Health, 


Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 506-507. — In the gen- 
eral business retrenchment, the shop doctor and 
the hospital will be closely examined to prove 
their value. Experience has shown that they 
are important parts of the industrial organiza- 
tion. Industrial medical service has done more 
than introduce sanitary treatment of injuries; 
it has also played an important part in promot- 
ing the proper shop spirit. To be successful, a 
plant physician must have ability as an organ- 
izer and leader; otherwise he will not be able to 
enlist the co-operation of foremen in furthering 
plans for the execution of which the foreman’s 
sympathy is essential. In general, paternalism 
is not good in industry, but re-examination of 
men who are failing, investigation of absen- 
teeism and advice when needed are desirable. 

Departments having to do with sanitation, 
safety and health are so closely related that 
when the right medical director can be found, 
they should come under the same head. More- 
over, the director should be concerned with wel- 
fare work and bettering living conditions in 
general. The medical service pays for itself in 
productive hours and in the saving of turnover, 
and it is especially useful in the preservation of 
the health of important men who are valuable 
and who, because of great skill and expert 
knowledge, cannot be spared. 

The attitude of the shop doctor necessarily 
is different from that of the private practi- 
tioner. He is able to follow up his cases more 
thoroughly and he is affected by the spirit of 
co-operation. Figures (for the Norton Grind- 
ing Company) show that the entire cost of hos- 
pital work is only three-tenths per capita of 
what is paid for shop cleaning. “Both are 
necessary, and both in the long run pay divi- 
dends.’’ — G. E. Partridge. 


PRACTICES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE MEDICAL 
DeEPARTMENT. Robert EF. Andrews. Indust. 
Management, Oct., 1921, 62, No. 4, 206-211. — 
Dr. Andrews gives a very detailed outline of the 
highly organized medical department of the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, where the 
routine procedure is worked out to the minutest 
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detail. Each applicant for employment is given 
a physical examination by the physician to 
determine whether he is: 

“(la) Fitted for any but a dusty job. 

“(1b) Fitted for any but a wet job. 

“(1e) Fitted for any but a weight-lifting 


s 


job. 


All the data from this examination are care- 
fully filed away and are used for comparison 
with later. health records of the particular in- 
dividual, thus “‘serving as a basis for the study 
of the effect of the job” on his health. 

Surgical cases are given free treatment, either 
hospital, consulting or special treatment. Con- 
sultation cases, common medical and surgical 
supplies are free; glasses are furnished at cost. 

A system of passes and cards has been worked 
out to prevent malingering and loafing of the 
employee between the mill and the clinic. 
Cards are made out by the foreman with the 
time the employee left the mill stated thereon, 
and must be presented on his arrival at the 
clinic. Until the foreman receives notice from 
the clinic he continues to send that particular 
employee to the clinic regularly for treatment. 
Passes to leave the grounds must be applied for 
to the physician by the employee desiring 
them. Wages are paid to employees taking 
time off to attend the medical clinic, and to 
those sent.home on account of sickness or injury 
up to the time the pass is issued to go home. 

A convenient first-aid room, with only suff- 
cient equipment for first aid and redressings, 
is maintained in a plant which is too far away 
from the regular clinic. In the same mill a rest 
room is provided for women employees. There 
is also a prenatal clinic for the entire plant. No 
woman is allowed to work beyond the seventh 
month. 

“The most important problems which the 
plant physician has had to meet “are not 
those of consultation and treatment, but of 
gaining the co-operation of all the other de- 
partments of the plant. This has been under- 
taken with the ultimate aim of more efficient 
and increased production at lower cost, through 
the service of the medical department. It has 
been essential to arrange that employees at all 
times have easy access to the clinic. All red 
tape and paper work have been reduced as far 
as possible. Tactful, friendly, helpful relation- 
ships have been instituted, based on a study of 
the characteristics and mental attitude of the 
employees, especially of the foreign born.’ — 


M. Dent. 
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St. Louis SourHWESTERN Raitway Mep- 
ICAL SERVICE. A. E. Chace. Nation’s Health. 
Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 515-518. — The med- 
ical service of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way is one of the oldest industrial medica| 
organizations in the country, having been 
founded in 1887. At the present time 10,000 
employees are provided for, and to meet the in- 
creasing demands a new hospital has been built 
with a capacity for treating 200 patients. Be- 
sides the central hospital the railway maintains 
fifteen emergency stations and eighty part- 
time physicians. All baggage cars are provided 
with cots or stretchers, and first-aid materia] 
is kept ready for distribution. 

Funds for the support of the medical depart- 
ment are derived from two sources —the com- 
pany, which provides for the capital expenses 
and any deficit in running expenses, and the 
employees, who contribute funds for operation, 
on a basis of salary earned. The right of em- 
ployees as regards the service are clearly de- 
fined, and the work is systematically regulated. 

There is a sanitary engineer, with a corps of 
assistants, reporting directly to the president 
and having charge of such work as malaria con- 
trol, water supplies, sanitation and inspection. 
A superintendent of safety, reporting to the 
vice-president in charge of operation, has over- 
sight in the shops and on the line. 

Examination of applicants is thorough and 
complex. It involves job analysis, psychological 
tests, estimation of moral risk, complete rec- 
ords, advice, and follow-up work. Re-exam- 
ination is made every three months of food 
handlers and of those whom it is thought neces- 
sary to watch. Venereal cases are treated free at 
the hospital, and are subjected to special rules. 
Most dental work is also free. | 

“This medical department is in the stage of 
transition from the better class of medical and 
surgical work in industry to the highly tech- 
nical combination which we all hope will be 
better appreciated by all industry in the near 
future.’ — G. E. Partridge. 


THe MepbIcAL 
VALUE. J. A. 


DEPARTMENT PROVES ITS 
Robertson. Nation’s Health, 


Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 509-510. — In this 
article Mr. Robertson, the manager of the 
Camera Works of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, sketches briefly the introduction into anc 
the development of the industrial medical serv- 
ice in the company. First came a safety com- 
next a part-time, then a full-time 


mittee, 
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loctor, next additional doctors, nurses and at- 
endants, and finally in May, 1920, the estab- 
‘ishment of health benefits paid during illness 
and in proportion to length of service. Mr. 
Robertson emphasizes the belief of the East- 
nan Kodak Company in its medical service as 
, paying proposition and as a valuable.asset in 
‘he development of “‘real red-blooded citizens.” 
- Katherine R. Drinker. 


MEDICAL SERVICE AS AFFECTING INDUSTRIAL 
ReLatTions. Howell Cheney. Nation’s Health, 
Sept. 15, 1921, 3, No. 9, 512-514. — In this 
article Mr. Cheney discusses, from the point of 
view of the industrial physician, of the worker, 
and of the employer, the situation in which in- 
dustrial medical service finds itself today, and 
the direction in which it is going. Guide posts 
along the road of progress are the insurance of a 
personal relation between the physician and the 
patient —.a relation in which all communica- 
tion from the patient to the physician is invio- 
late — and the preservation of friendly rela- 
tions between the industrial physician and his 
fellow practitioners. The employer must keep 
it clearly in mind that society insists more and 
more that he can use his capital to make a profit 
only so long as he does not injure the com- 
munity or his fellow-man. 

The load which industrial medicine has to 
carry, according to Mr. Cheney, includes: “ (1) 
examinations for employment; (2) the first aid 
treatment of all minor disabilities occurring 
within the plant; (3) the entire treatment of all 
industrial accidents; (4) a far more thorough 
examination and research into all of the pro- 
duction problems connected with health that 
are becoming more and more important to the 
industrial capacities of our plant; (5) life ex- 
tension work . . . ; and (6) finally, the medical 
administration of mutual benefit or fraternal 
associations. They especially have been a con- 
stant force for education in helping to carry all 
of the various parts of the program.” 

Mr. Cheney next discusses the types of 
vehicle used to carry this load — first, the part- 
‘ine physician whom he pronounces a failure; 
and second, the full-time physician, who, in 
order to be successful, must recognize clearly his 
relations to the industry and his relations to the 
mployee, and must make no effort to treat 
vedside cases or cases of acute illness. Mr. 
‘Cheney says: 

“We must offer every facility for diagnosis 

id for consultation but, except in the freat- 
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ment of ambulatory cases, our whole effort 
must be to give the actual care of acute illness to 
the family physician. That is the only possible 
way in such cases. It is the only way in which 
all of the parts of the treatment of the case can 
be covered. No one in industry has yet any 
conception of the possibility of taking on the 
whole load of medical treatment. As I look on 
it, it is impossible from either a social or an eco- ‘ 
nomic point of view. 

‘There is a third vehicle — suggested by the 
valuable work that the Life Extension Institute 
has done—of an association of physicians 
offering their services to both employers and 
employees, combining in one co-operative 
association all the most highly developed diag- 
nostic aids available, which probably would be 
beyond the reach of any single physician; often, 
by calling in a specialist in consultation for 
special cases, dividing the expense, which at 
present is a difficult matter to divide. But, on 
the whole, the part that can be charged to the 
employer is becoming plain. He must pay for 
the examinations for employment, for the cost 
of accidents, and for the most valuable work in 
research. He can afford to pay a large part of 
the burden of expense for capital equipment, 
but when it comes to the burden of individual 
treatment of sickness, that must be borne by 
the individual patient. But you industrial phy- 
siclans can make it possible for the day laborer 
to have every diagnostic facility and to have 
within his call specialists for consultation. 
When you have done that, you will have solved 
the relationship with the individual, as you 
have already solved the relationship with the 
industry.” 

The article concludes with a brief discussion 
of the goal of industrial medicine. — Katherine 


R. Drinker. 





Tue INpustriAL MepicaL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Furure. A. Eb. Chace. Jour. Ark. Med. 
Soc., Sept., 1921, 17, No. 4, 81-85. — The au- 
thor believes that the work to be done by the 
medical department varies with the character 
of the industry and the management, but that 
in order to accomplish this work the four essen- 
tial requirements are: 

1. Adequate means of financing the work. 

2. The best modern technic should be used 
in the work. 

3. The records should be complete and “‘so 
summarized as to be profitable.” 

4. The department should be used “as a 
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teaching institution to give esprit du corps and 
incentive to the workers and to further the 
legitimate aims of industrial medicine and 
surgery.” 

Zach of these suggestions is dealt with in full 
and the following summary is given: 

“Tf all industry is organized in some such 
manner as I have outlined, what is to become 
of the physician in private practice? Last fall, 
at Montreal, Dr. Will Mayo said something to 
the effect that group medicine must come or the 
physician would lose his caste, if not his income. 
Is not this another way of saying that the phy- 
sician must cease to be a social hermit and be- 
come a component part of our social structure? 
Social structure in the sense of co-operative 
effort for the community. 

‘Medical literature has been glutted with 
what surgeons have learned from the war, or 
how little we have learned. Of one thing there 
can be no doubt — we did learn co-operation. 
Industry learned the value of co-operative 
effort in medicine and surgery. We have al- 
ready forgotten, many of us, this lesson. In- 
dustry never will. Industry requires money, 
and those who have the handling of it have 
learned that lesson for all time. The healthy 
community is the prosperous one. The healthy 
industrial personnel is the efficient one. Both of 
these ideals will be served by the correlated 
work of physicians and surgeons, who have for- 
gotten the small things and grasped the big 
opportunity for service, taking with them those 
scientists whose labor is essential to the pur- 
pose.”’ — M. C. Shorley. 

A Room THAT Stops SNEEZING. Sanford De 
Hart. Factory, Oct., 1921, 27, No. 4, 482-483. 

There is more time lost in industry from the 
common cold than from any other one cause. 
Every plant has this problem to deal with and 
the R. kK. Le Blond Machine Tool Company 
has solved it by installing in its hospital a nose 
and throat room which is used primarily for the 
treatment of colds, sore throats, stiff necks and 
kindred diseases. 

“The equipment consists of a tankless com- 


pressed air apparatus with six atomizers and a 
high frequency apparatus with special surface 
and internal electrodes for all parts of the body. 
The atomizing apparatus and the high fre- 
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quency apparatus, together with the com- 
pressed air pump, are combined in one cabinet 
and operated on a 110-volt direct current. The 
atomizer solutions are largely alkalines, and are 
used for spraying the nose and throat. The 
high frequency apparatus is applied to painful 
areas of rheumatic or neuralgic origin.”’ 

No man is treated who has any elevation of 
temperature as he is looked upon as a possible 
focus of infection to fellow employees, and he 
is advised to go home and see his doctor. “A 
man with a cold wants immediate relief or he 
goes home” which is just what the company 
does not want if he is well enough to work, and 
by urging every man with a cold to come to the 
nose and throat room this company was able 
to cut absenteeism, during the influenza epi- 
demic, “‘down to 9 per cent. of our total work- 
ing force, while some other plants had as high 
as 50 per cent. absent.”” — M. Dent. 

DeNTAL-OCULIST SERVICE FOR WorRKERs. 
L. E. Hastings. Hosp. Management, Sept. 
1921, 12, No. 3, 72, 74. — Dr. Hastings out- 
lines the growth of the dispensary of the J. G. 
Brill Company of Philadelphia from its be- 
ginning, in 1913, as a first-aid room in charge of 
a part-time physician and a full-time assistant 
up to the present time when the personnel com- 
prises a dentist, a physician, a graduate nurse, 
and a clerk. A report of the work of the dis- 
pensary during the past four and a half vears is 
included which shows a notable reduction in the 
number of accidents and in time lost. — M. C. 
Shorley. 


PeRSONAL Catt ON Emptoyers. W. T. 
Barbour. Hosp. Management, Sept., 1921, 12. 
No. 3, 80. — The medical service of the Detroit 
Stove Works includes first aid and follow-up 
dressings for all accident cases, or hospital care, 
if necessary; temporary care for all cases of 
illness occurring in the factory, followed by 
care at home, to see if the patient is receiving 
proper medical attention. One of the impor- 
tant duties of the nurse who is in charge of the 
department is to call upon each employee in his 
home for the purpose of investigating his living 
conditions and his apparent circumstances. 
A copy of the blank used for recording this in- 
formation is included. — M. C. Shorley. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


SciENTIFIC MetuHop In JoB ANALysiIs. H. D. 
Kitson. Reprinted from Jour. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1921, 29, No. 6, 508-514. — Usually job 
analysis is crudely done, and consists of a 
rough observation by the employment manager 
in consultation with the foreman, master me- 
chanic or expert operator. The unit operations 
thus found are written up in the form called 
job specification. 

Suggested improvements are two: that ob- 
servations should be more accurate and minute; 
and that they should be repeated under con- 
trolled conditions giving quantitative results. 
Thus far only one-half of the problem has been 
attended to — the analysis of individuals to 
determine their qualifications in terms of general 
intelligence, special abilities, ete. 

To illustrate the metheds of scientific job 
analysis, a brief report is made of a study of 
some of the processes of proof reading. Tables 


show the amount of work done by eleven work- 
ers, and the frequency of errors; and a method 
used for studying eye movements is described, 
with some graphic records. From all this some 
of the qualities of a good proof reader as com- 
pared with a poor one are determined. 

Such detailed analyses, the writer says, may 
be used by the employment manager to supple- 
ment the measurements made of applicants, 
furnishing an intelligible and concrete pattern 
into which the analyzed abilities of the appli- 
cant may be fitted; the educational director 
may use the results in training new workers; 
the production manager may use this method 
in discovering the wastes in operations and so 
devise more efficient methods of work; and, 
finally, the cost accountant, with the measure- 
ments of the factors of a job at hand, may make 
better estimates of the cost of new jobs about to 
be contracted for. — G. EF. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MARYLAND STATE Boarp oF LABOR AND 
STatistics, 1920. Maryland State Board of 
Labor and Statistics, 1921, pp. 429. — This 1s a 
report of the enforcement of laws relating to 
child labor, hours of employment for women, 
and factory and mining inspection, and also 
contains information concerning industria! 
registration, employment service, strikes, agri- 
culture, cost of living, census and a financial 
statement. — M. Dent. 


LABouR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE DURING 
\ND AFTER THE War. R. Picard. Internat. 
Labour Rev., July—Aug., 1921, 3, Nos. 1-2, 27 
10. — This article reviews the legislation 
adopted in France during the war to provide 
exemptions from restrictions on hours of work, 
ete.; the later reaction toward protection and 
enforcement of regulations; the manner in 
which the unemployment problem was dealt 
with; prevention of too much influx of foreign 
labor; regulation of the work of women, and 
the efforts to reduce to a minimum the amount 
of women’s employment in munition work; 
control of wages paid by the army contractors; 


and encouragement of consumers’ co-operative 
societies. There is also a brief survey of the 
law in France instituting the eight-hour day 
and affecting the system of collective bargain- 
ing, of trade unionism, and of arbitration com- 
mittees, and there is a comment on the present 
unfavorable lack of protection of the agricul- 
tural laborer in France, who is not included in 
the eight-hour day restriction. The most im- 
portant feature of recent legislation, the writer 
concludes, is the attempt that is made to bring 
in the worker and employer to help in the work 
of legislation, “‘ whether by consultation, or by 
entrusting them with the management of new 
institutions, or by increasing the power of their 
organizations and allowing them to formulate 
their own laws.” — G. E. Partridge. 


New York State WorKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION LAW, WITH AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND 
ANNOTATIONS TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1921. N. Y. 
State Dept. Labor, 1921, pp. 120. — This 
pamphlet contains the New York State Work- 
men’s Compensation law amended to 1921, and 
includes coverage and definitions, compensa- 
tion, occupational diseases, insurance methods 
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and regulations, powers and duties of commis- 
sioner and board, custody and management of 
state insurance fund, miscellaneous provisions, 
repealed laws, and also an “index and an alpha- 
betical finding list of employments covered by 
the law.”* — M. Dent. 


FLEXION Power AS AN INDEX TO FUNC- 
TIONAL EFFICIENCY IN THE APPRAISEMENT OF 
DisaBiniry IN THE Upper Extremity, Re- 
SULTING FROM INDUSTRIAL INJURIES. Frank L. 
Barnes. ‘Texas State Jour. Med., Sept., 1921, 
17, No. 5, 247-249. — The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, or Employers’ Liability Act, of 
Texas, makes the general provision that *‘ while 
the incapacity resulting from the injury is total 
the workman shall receive 60 per cent. of his 
average weekly wages, but not more than 
$15.00 per week nor less than $5.00, for a period 
not greater than 401 weeks from the date of in- 
jury. When the incapacity is partial or be- 
comes partial, his weekly compensation shall 
be equal to 60 per cent. of the difference be- 
tween his average weekly wage before injury, 
and his average weekly earning capacity during 
the existence of such partial incapacity, in no 
case to exceed $15.00 per week, and for no 
greater time than 300 weeks. The period of 
compensation for both total and partial dis- 
ability not to exceed 410 weeks from the date 
of injury.” 

The loss of both hands at or above the wrists 
and a similar loss of one hand and one foot are, 
according to the law, total and permanent in- 


juries. In the case of certain other injuries, 
which the author enumerates, specified com- 
pensation for fixed periods of time is provided. 
There are, however, no provisions made for 
“injuries which have reached a more or less 
final condition nor for those which have pro- 
duced a greater or less residue of disability,” 
and it is these conditions which the author dis- 
cusses particularly. He outlines certain prin- 
ciples for estimating the degree of functional 
loss in all cases of disability and then gives 
special consideration to the upper extremity. 
“Practically all of the movements of the upper 
extremity are for the purpose of bringing the 
hand into position to function or to assist or to 
augment its power of function. The hand, 
then, is the essential part of the upper extremity 
and its chief function, including that of the 
fingers, is flexion.” 

From his experience in a great number of 
cases of fractures and dislocations in the upper 
extremity, the author estimates that at least 
80 per cent. of the disability is found to be 
what may be termed flexor disability. In con- 
clusion he states that “‘since, then, flexion is the 
chief function of the industrial worker’s upper 
extremity and all other movements are sub- 
sidiary to it, I maintain that the amount of 
flexion that can be voluntarily exercised by an 
upper extremity in a regular, co-ordinated and 
correlated way, is the proper index of its effi- 
ciency, and that the amount of voluntary 
flexion power that is lost by reason of injury 
fairly represents its residue of disability.”’ — 
M. C. Shorley. 
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GENERAL 


Tne INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN AND THE Hos- 
piraL. Harry Linenthal. Nation’s Health, 
Oct. 15, 1921, 3, No. 10, 562-564.—Jn this arti- 
cle Dr. Linenthal diseusses briefly the oppor- 
tunities for co-operation between the indus- 
trial physician and the general hospital. The 
industrial physician when confronted with a 
case which is obscure and which his neces- 
sarily limited diagnostic facilities do not en- 
ible him to solve, ean send his patient to the 
ceneral hospital and so secure the services of 
‘s corps of experts and of its laboratory facil- 
ties. The general hospital will gain from such 

relation its physicians will be 
rought in econtaet with the wide field of in- 

strial health relations and with the broad 


because 


clal aspects of medicine. 

“To have such co-operation between indus- 
and hospital most effective it 1s presup- 

sed that the hospital has a special interest 


yy), 


in conditions of employment and industrial 
hazards, in other words that the hospital has 
a special clinie with physicians in charge who 
are interested in health problems in industry 
and in the possible etiologie relations of vari- 
ous health hazards.’’ 

Such a clinie ought to be an agent for carry- 
ing on further research on the effects of in- 
dustry upon health. ‘‘Our lack of knowl- 
edge of the general effects of industry on 
health is due to our inaccurate records and 
inexact tabulations. It is true we have a good 
deal of definite knowledge of the specific in- 
dustrial diseases, the occupational intoxiea- 
tions and infections. we are also able to recog- 
nize the industrial 
hazards as dust and fumes, postural strains, 


etiologic value of such 
ete, 
‘*But what 


pations on health, the frequeney of morbid- 
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ity and mortality from certain common dis- 
eases among certain groups of operatives; the 
effects of the general stress of industry, the 
speeding up, the monotony, the general fa- 
tigue effects we know but very little. 

‘“Such additional knowledge is,’? Dr. Lin- 
enthal believes, ‘‘to be obtained from the an- 
alysis of large numbers of records with a view 
of establishing a correlation between the oe- 
cupations and the diseases, 


‘It is only the tabulation of vast numbers 
of cases that will permit deductions as to the 
relative frequency of certain diseases among 
certain groups of workers. 

“That valuable information can be gained 
by such statistical studies and that facts of 
importance can be brought out which do not 
become obvious even in the careful handling 
and study of the individual ease is illustrated 
in an analysis of even as small a number as 
10,360 admissions of persons in industry to 
the Out-Patient Department of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital.’’ To cite one instanee: 

‘*In the 10,360 eases tabulated the diagno- 
sis Of gastric uleer was made 79 times: 26 of 
these, or more than 34 per cent. occurred 
among workers in candy factories. The diag- 
nosis of gallstones was made 46 times, 26 of 
these, or more than 56 per cent. oceurred 
among the same group of workers. Yet the 
entire number of candy workers was 205, or 
less than 2 per cent. of the number of admis- 
sions.”’ 


Dr. Linenthal coneludes with an expression 
of his opinion that the industrial elinie ‘‘be- 
cause of its special interest in researeh in in- 
dustrial problems and beeause of its intimate 
eontact with industrial physicians through eo- 
operation along the lines indicated above ean 
well serve as a center where the experiences 
of all physicians in industrial plants ean be 
collected and progress made in our knowl- 
edge of the effects of industry on health.’’— 
Katherine R. Drinker. 


THE PRACTITIONER AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
Puysician. Charles Edward Mongan, Na- 
tion’s Health, Nov. 15, 1921. 3. No. 11, 609- 
612.—In 1912 the first workmen’s compensa- 
tion law was passed in Massachusetts, and by 
this law the individual was denied the right to 
select his own doctor. This caused eonsider- 
able resentment and the law was later 


changed, restoring to the individual the righ; 
of free choice of his physician. 

The entrance of the private practitione 
into the field of industrial medicine ha: 
brought up the question of the proper fees t, 
be paid to the practitioner by the insurer 
both in hospitals and at the patient’s home. 
There is a question also as to the extent thai 
the industrial physician is justified in carry 
ing on his work beyond the walls of the fac 
tory, thus encroaching upon the legitimate 
field of the practitioner. The author of this 
article, as a member of the Medical Advisory 
Committee of the Industrial Accident Board. 
discusses these questions with a view to pro. 
moting co-operation between the industrial 
physician, the private practitioner, and the 
insurer.—L. A. Shaw. 


THE HEALTH OF SEAMEN AND How TO SaAFE- 
GuaRD Ir. EF. J. Mackeown. Jour. State Med.. 
Oct., 1921, 29, No. 10, 289-296.—It is strongly 
urged that (1) there be created by represen- 
tations to the Board of Trade, Ministry of 
Health, Admiralties and the Council of the 
League of Nations, an international standard 
of accommodation on board ships for seamen ; 
and that (2) legislation be established provid- 
ing that all plans of ships to be built must be 
submitted to a central authority in each na- 
tion, Plans must show the accommodation 
provided for the crew, and work on the ships 
is not to be proceeded with until the accommo. 
dation plans have been approved. Inspection 
must follow regularly during construction.— 
Barnett Cohen. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF NIGHT WORK ON THE 
HeaLtH or Workers. Hermann Brickner. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct., 1921, 9, No. 
10, 217-224.—Basing his conclusions on inter- 
views with many workmen and on statistics 
covering a seven-month period in a large 
plant, the author decides that night work is 
the safest of the three shifts. It is com 
plained of as unpleasant but not as a caus! 
of disease. Difficulty in sleeping in the da 
time is a possible factor in the poor health 
of neurasthenies, justifying their exclusio! 
from night work. Accidents and intoxication 
are less frequent at night, probably becaus 
the work is less intense and only the essenti: 
and mechanical processes are carried on the! 
—E,. L. Sevringhaus. 
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SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREAT- 
MENT AND PREVENTION 


MENTAL 
THe PLACE OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY IN 
fenTAL Hya@iene. Norman L. Burnette. Pub. 
fealth Jour., March, 1921, 12, No. 3, 103-106. 
The author recapitulates the benefits to be 


POISONOUS HAZARDS 


derived from having the mind occupied, and 
claims that if more occupational therapy were 
taught to the maimed and sick in hospitals 
there would be a less steady tide flowing asy- 
lumward.—M. Dent. 


AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


MEMORANDUM ON CARBON MONOXIDE Pot- 
SONING IN Factories. Form 827, July, 1921, 
factory Department, Home Office, London, 
pp. 13.—Gases containing a considerable pro- 
portion of carbon monoxide are now used ex- 
tensively in industries for such purposes as 
driving gas engines, heating furnaces, kilns, 
retorts, ovens and boilers, and welding and 
soldering metals. Similar gases are produced 
as by-products in various metallurgical and 
other processes. A lst of the various types 
of these gases is given, 

Air containing over 0.2 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide is dangerous to life, and smaller 
quantities inhaled over long periods produce 
ill-health, as the gas forms a definite com- 
pound with the hemoglobin. The Annual Re- 
port of the Chief Inspector of Factories shows 
that there is an increasing number of _ re- 
ported eases of industrial poisoning by carbon 
monoxide. These eases of poisoning are due 
to ignoranee of the danger, to the inodorous 
nature of the gas in certain forms, to work- 
ing alone, and to lack of rescue appliances or 
failure to maintain them properly. 

The principal causes of accidents are these: 

‘“Producer gas.—(1) Charging, stoking, 
cleaning, and repairing the generating plant; 

2) starting the engine; (3) escape from the 
vent or exhaust pipe of the engine directly 
ito the workroom, or indirectly into the 

rkrooms through open windows in the case 

pipes discharging outside; (4) leaky fit- 
igs and pipes; (5) defective valves, water 

eals, ete.; (6) conveyance by the wind; (7) 
rsons lying down or sleeping near a gas 
vine or plant; (8) percolation through the 
| or brickwork from underground pipes. 

“Blast furnace gas.—From (1) charging; 

vauging the furnace; (3) repairing fur- 
ces, flues, ete.; (4) cleaning flues or cul- 


verts Without efficient disconnection; (5) un- 
suspected escape from underground flues 
into weigh cabins, offices, ete.; (6) carriage of 
gas by the wind from one furnace to the gan- 
try staging of another or elsewhere. 


‘* Gases from other sources.—F rom (1) open 
braziers or coke stoves used for drying pur- 
poses in confined spaces on ships, in garages 
and elsewhere; (2) coke ovens; (3) lime and 
cement kilns: (4) bakers’ ovens’ through 
broken tiles; (5) coke fire of galvanizing and 
other plants; (6) fires for heating rivets; (7) 
subterranean fires; and (8) exhaust gases 
from the testing and running of internal com- 
bustion engines. 


‘“Coal gas—(a) In gas works from (1) 
cleaning ascension and other pipes; (2) re- 


pairing cracks in retorts; (3) drawing gas re- 
torts; (4) attending to purifiers; (5) leaky 
water seals and valves; (6) drilling mains and 
branch pipes; (7) repairing gas holders; and 
(b) in distribution in workrooms from (1) 
defective pipe joints, taps, and other fittings ; 
(2) faulty gas irons or gas blowpipes; (3) in- 
adequately ventilated gas stoves or heaters; 
(4) back lighting or ineffective draught at 
muffle and other furnaces, drying ovens, ete.’’ 

Preventive measures are suggested for the 
hazard of carbon monoxide poisoning in its 
general aspects and for each of the classes 
above mentioned. The general precautions in- 
elude such as these: 

Ocecupiers of factories, managers, and others 
concerned should take all possible steps to 
ensure that workers are aware of the danger 
from, and the symptoms of, carbon monoxide 
poisoning wherever gases of which this is a 
constituent are produced or used. 

Persons should not be permitted to enter 
any place where carbon monoxide gas is liable 
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to accumulate until such place has been well 
flushed out by fresh air. 

In the ease of producer gas emphasis is 
laid upon the facts that cleaning and repair- 
ing on the producer should be done by day- 
light, and no fire, naked light, or smoking 
should be allowed near the plant. After the 
generator fire is out air must be blown through 
by the fan and the generator doors opened; 
and the plant should be left for several hours 
before any cleaning is done. 

A large number of eases of poisoning occur 
in connection with the cleaning and repairing 
of flues, culverts, furnaces, stoves, ete., many 
of which could be avoided if more care were 
taken to see that the parts to be cleaned or 
repaired were properly cut off from any sup- 
ply of gas, the parts thoroughly flushed out, 
plenty of time allowed for cooling and for 
ventilation, and to see that every workman 
wore a lifebelt to which a line is attached, 
held continually by some person outside the 
furnace, flue, ete. 

Open braziers or coke stoves are frequently 
used for drying purposes in confined spaces, 
and persons entering such places before they 
are thoroughly flushed may be overcome. In 
the case of coke ovens, lime and cement kilns, 
danger usually arises from men entering the 
ovens, kilns, or flues before adequate meas- 
ures have been taken to‘remove the gas by 
proper ventilation, 

The most serious eases of gassing from coal 
vas usually occur in connection with cleaning 
and repairing plants in gas works. Special 
precautions should be taken to cut off all gas 
supply, to flush out residual gas, and when 
there is danger apparatus should be worn en- 
abling the workman to obtain a supply of 
fresh air from outside, and a life-belt should 
be worn. The rescue apparatus most suitable 
for industrial work consists of a facepiece 
connected by equalizing. tubing with a flexible 
hose pipe 50 feet long, the free end remaining 
in an outside atmosphere. This apparatus is 
preferred to the complicated, self-contained 
breathing apparatus required in mines, 

Symptoms of carbon monoxide poisoning 
are: giddiness, swimming sensations, con- 
striction in the head and oppression on the 
chest, throbbing of the heart and larger blood 
vessels, loss of power in the legs, followed by 
and unconsciousness. 

headache, bronchial 


complete helplessness 
The after-effects are: 


symptoms, depression, prostration, loss of vi- 
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tality, and tachyeardia, Sequelae such as p: 
alysis, paraplegia, hemiplegia, and loss 
memory with affection of speech, oceur. 

A method of examination of the blood | 
carbon monoxide poisoning is given—the eo, 
parison of the tint of a greatly diluted so! 
tion of the suspected sample with that of n. 
mal blood. The latter is yellow, while blo 
containing even very small traces of carb 
monoxide is pink, 

Respirators of the ordinary type are useless 
against the inhalation of carbon monoxide. 
and reliance on a folded handkerchief has 
cost many a rescuer his life. Workers are 
especially warned against adopting the methi- 
od employed by ignorant persons of placing 
men on their faces with the mouth over a hole 
in the ground. The combination of artificial 
respiration with oxygen administration is de- 
eidedly preferable to the use of apparatus for 
inflating and deflating the lungs with com- 
pressed oxygen. Warmth is essential in the 
treatment; the patient should be wrapped in 
dry blankets and hot-water bottles applied. 
The restoration of breathing is the first and 
immediate object, and then promotion of 
warmth and eireulation. The efforts to resus- 
citate a victim should be continued for a long 
time, since life may be saved in eases that 
seem hopeless. Phenacetin, aspirin, ete., should 
never be given to relieve the headache from 
inhaling carbon monoxide gas. 

















Reference is made to a new gas mask to be 
used as a protection against carbon monoxide, 
which is described in a paper on Jndustria/ 
Respirators, by Levy and West, read before 
the Society of Chemical Industry, June, 1921 
(to be reviewed in the next issue of the Jour- 
NAL).—G. E. Partridge. 


MEMORANDUM ON INDUSTRIAL LEAD POISON- 
ING. Form 324, Jan., 1921, Factory Depart- 
ment, Home Office, London, pp. 16.—Valuable 
information is to be obtained as a result of 
the statutory requirement that the Chief [ 
spector of Factories must be notified of cases 
of lead poisoning in Great Britain and | 
land. 

Industrial plumbism is practically always 
a result of inhalation and absorption, from | 
alimentary or pulmonary tract, of dust a 
fumes. Figures for the pottery industry s' 
to show that women are about twice as s 
ceptible as men. but this may be due to 








-elatively greater dangers from the processes, 
or to the average shorter term of employment. 
{wo-fifths of all reported cases oceur during 
the first eighteen months. 

A table shows the number of cases of plumb- 
‘sm and the number of deaths occurring in 
various industries during the past twenty 
years, the average being given for each half- 
decade. The totals of cases for the four half- 
deeades are: 1900-1904, 753; 1905-1909, 599; 
1910-1914, 548; 1915-1919, 279. The statisties 
show also a reduction in the severity of the 
attacks and a decreasing proportion of recur- 
rent attacks (for the three periods from 1900 
to 1915). 

The figures are recorded also in regard to 
the frequeney of different symptoms for the 
three periods, and of the different forms of 
paralysis and encephalopathy. The numbers 
employed in the main industries in which lead 
poisoning occurs, and the attack rate per thou- 
sand for these industries are given. 

Some attempt is made to analyze the indus- 
tries and to show the processes in which the 
hazards oceur, also to indicate the sourees of 
improvements that have been made. The elec- 
trie accumulator industry is shown to be the 
one now exposing workers to the greatest risk. 
A section is devoted to symptoms and diagno- 
sis, With special reference to anemia, colic, 
arthralgia, effects upon the nervous system, 
paralysis, interstitial nephritis, and gout, 

Special attention should be given to new 
workers, as the appearance of symptoms of 
poisoning in them constitutes the surest guide 
to defects in the processes. The most deli- 
cate test for the detection of early extensor 
paralysis is to have the surgeon place the tip 
of his forefinger on the outstretched hand of 
the worker and the ball of his thumb on the 
extreme tip of each finger, then gently pull 
it down and note the spring present in the 
muscles. 

Approximately 2 mg. is the lowest daily 
‘ose Which, inhaled as fume or dust, may, in 
‘he course of years set up chronic plumbism. 
‘robably if the air breathed contained less 
ian 5 mg. per 10 eubie metres of air, cases of 
cephalopathy would never occur, and cases 
colic would oceur very rarely. And this is 
quite practical figure to keep the dust down 

in any process amenable to exhaust venti- 
rion, 


As to notification, suspension and warning, 
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necessity for notification arises only when 
lead poisoning is diagnosed, and in general 
only when the symptoms are of such a nature 
as to require absence from work. Liability to 
injurious effects may be indicated by present 
or past attacks of lead poisoning, by tendency 
to epilepsy or hysteria, by marked anemia, ex- 
tensive oral sepsis, mental weakness, and eare- 
less habits. Persons who have suffered from 
malaria or any condition whieh has brought 
about blood destruetion, and ex-soldiers who 
have been gassed should not be subjected to 
the risks under discussion. Where the diag- 
nosis of acute plumbism is clearly established, 
suspension from employment should be or- 
dered. 

Codes of regulations for medical examina- 
tion and inspection in various industries are 
given, and also directions in regard to the 


‘ 


keeping of health registers.—G. E. Partridge. 


THE CLINICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF LEAD Potsonina. P. Pincherle. I 
Lavoro, Oct. 31, 1921, 12, No. 6, 161-168.— 
The author examined the urea content of 
blood in urine im twenty patients suffering 
from lead poisoning and made use of the so- 
dium hypobromite method. Sixteen of the 
twenty cases showed a concentration of urine 
in the blood above the normal, the quantity 
running from 0.45 gm. to 3.7 gm. per thou- 
sand. The lesions found at three autopsies 
were typical of the contracted kidney of 
ehroni¢c saturnism.—Alice Hamilton, 


COMPARISON OF Mumps AND CHRONIC LEAD 
POISONING FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE To- 
TALITY OF Symptoms. Conrad Wesselhoeft. 
Abstracted as follows from Jour. Am. Inst. 
Homeopathy, 1921, Vol. 14, pp. 13-29, in 
Chem. Abstr., Sept. 10, 1921, 15, No. 17, 2922. 
—‘‘The symptoms of chronic lead poisoning 
and those of mumps resemble each other in 
many respects. The most striking similarity is 
the parotitis, commonly complicated by or- 
ehitis which is often followed by testicular 
atrophy. 
appended. ’’ 


A bibliography of 67 references is 


PROHIBITION OF THE Use oF Wuitr LEAD IN 
PAINTING. Official Bulletin, International La- 
bour Office, June 22, 1921, 3, No. 24, 686-690. 
—This paper reports the views of the White 
Lead Corroders’ Trade Section of the London 
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Chamber of Commerce on the subject of pro- 
hibition of white lead in painting. It is ar- 
gued that: 


1. Beeause of the complexity of the sub- 
ject, difference of views, ete., this question 
should be submitted to the Advisory Commit- 
tee which the Washington Conference re- 
solved should be established to deal with such 
questions in industrial hygiene. 


2. The statistics of lead poisoning do not 


warrant prohibition. Many eases are wrongly 
diagnosed. Tests made at the Leipzig Insti- 
tute of Hygiene by the objective basophilic 
granulation method eonfirmed only 38 per 
cent. of the cases ascribed to lead poisoning by 
subjective clinical diagnosis. ‘‘ There is reason 
to believe that the risk of paint poisoning 
among painters in England is not more than 
an ordinary industrial risk.’’ 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOU 


3. There is no effective all-round substitu: 
for white lead in painting. 

4. The prohibition of white lead would n: 
remove all the chief causes of painter’s sick. 
ness. Turpentine, benzol, methyl alcohol, et¢ 
have poisonous properties which are believe 
to be the cause of the frequency of kidney 
diseases and gout among painters, but workers 
in white lead factories do not commonly suffe: 
from these diseases. The dangers from lead 
are, moreover, readily avoided by simple rev- 
ulations, by substitution of wet processes iy 
rubbing, ete., by general cleanliness and avoid- 
ance of such obvious risks as those from 
paint-soiled hands. 


d. Prohibition would be very costly, would 
be difficult to enforee and of doubtful effect. 

6. Regulations alone would effectively deal 
with the cause of paint poisoning among 
painters.—G. E. Partridge. 


S DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


A MEMORANDUM ON THE OCCUPATIONAL 
STUDY OF SYPHILIS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO I-arMERS. John IT. Stokes and Helen E. 
Brehmer. Am. Jour. Med. Se., Oct., 1921, 
162, No. 4, 572-575.—The authors made an in- 
vestigation of syphilis in 100 railway men in 
January, 1919, and later a survey of 100 farm- 
ers was undertaken in order to ‘‘determine 
whether occupation as such could serve as a 
factor of predisposing or modifying influence 
in the course of the disease.’’ The econelusions 
re:aehed are as follows: 

‘1. A survey of syphilis in 100 farmers 
whose records were taken at random from the 
files of the section of dermatology and syphil- 
ology in the Clinic (Mayo Clinic) reveals no 
distinetive difference between the clinical pic- 
ture of the disease in farmers and that in 
railroad men. 

‘“‘) This result is not to be interpreted as 


precluding the possibility of special occupa- 
tional types in the disease. For the determi- 
nation of such types the investigation must be 
taken to the groups instead of subjecting the 
croup to a species of unconscious medieal se- 
lection involved in resort to a_ diagnostic 
elinie, 

‘*3. The figures given in the table, there- 
fore, present essentially the diagnostie prob- 
lem of late syphilis in general medicine. They 
suggest further that physicians at large could 
profitably give less attention to the history otf 
infection and the serum Wassermann test and 
more attention to the spinal fluid test and to 
the physical and especially the neurological 
and ophthalmie findings in their effort to rec- 
ognize late syphilis and to interpret the medi- 
eal picture presented by a given patient.’’ 
C. K. Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 


How We Die FROM ACCIDENTS IN CARELESS 
America. Frederick S. Crum, Nat. Safety 
News, Oct., 1921, 4, No. 4, 17-18.—An effort 
was made by the National Safety Council to 
determine the approximate number and causes 
of fatalities in the United States during one 


week. During the week which ended Augu 
28, 1,208 deaths by accident occurred; 
these ‘‘no fewer than 758, or 67.7 per ce! 
were the result of public accidents; 359, 
29.7 per cent., were the result of indus?) 
accidents; and the remainder, 91, or 7.9 



















































it., were the result of home accidents.’’— 
Dent. 


HOURS BEFORE NOON AND QUITTING TIME 
cost Prouiric oF AccIDENTs. Howard Van 
ntwerp, Jr. Nat. Safety News, Nov., 1921, 
No. 5, 30.—With the Ashland Iron and 
‘ining Company the peak hours for accidents 
e from 10 to 11 A. M., and 3 to 4 P. M., 
ese being the hours when production is most 
eeded up at this plant, and when hunger 
nd fatigue play a very important part in 
irelessness. The company’s emergency hos- 
yital has more than paid for itself in the re- 
duction of time of recovery, and a campaign 
iwainst eye injuries resulted in a reduction of 
from $3,000 paid out during one year for 
this elass of accident to $65 for the eight 
months following the campaign.—M. Dent. 


(‘AMPAIGN AGAINST ‘‘Dropsy,’’ THE CARE- 
LESS HANDLING OF MATERIALS. Fred M. Rosse- 
land, Nat. Safety News, Oct., 1921, 4. No. 4. 
15-16.—The handling of materials in indus- 
try 1S a very serious cause of accidents. Men 
are naturally eareless in handling materials 
unless the slogan of care is repeated very 
often. Another source of danger is carelessly 
piled material. During the past ten years 
many suecessful inventions for the handling 
of materials have been placed upon the mar- 
ket, and the use of these, together with safety 
propaganda, should be insisted on by all plant 
managers.—M. Dent. 


TRENDS IN MANAGEMENT. THE DIRECTION 
[INDUSTRIAL FIRE PREVENTION Is TAKING. W, 
E. Mallalieu. Factory, Oct., 1921, 27, No. 4, 
t75-480.—We should learn a great deal from 
the very efficient fire prevention work done 
during the war for the protection of wooden 
cantonments, naval properties, food storage 
1nd munition factories. The per capita fire 

‘Ss In wooden ecantonments averaged approxi- 

ately one-fifth that of civilian cities. 

industrial fire inspection can see to it that 
building is rendered safe as far as is pos- 
ie by fire escapes, and can oversee the em- 
yees and do away with careless habits 
ch may eause fire. The article gives details 
watchmen, sprinklers, fire drills, and an 
lerly factory.—M. Dent. 


‘GIVE Me ANoTHEeR Pair or GoacaLes— 
st Brokr Mine.’”’ Fred M. Rosseland. Nat. 
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Safety News, Nov., 1921, 4, No. 5, 31-32.— 
Goggles should only be required when no 
other form of protection is adequate. Glass 
Screens On emery wheels and screens between 
workers and machines from which flying part- 
icles proceed are better than goggles. 

The quoted procedure should be followed 
in undertaking an eye protection campaign in 
any plant: 


‘1. Check up the various jobs and find just 
where safety goggles are necessary—where no 
other protection will be adequate. 

‘2. Check up the goggles worn by each 
employee and determine whether they fit 
properly and whether they give adequate pro- 
tection. 

‘*3. As fast as possible locate employees 
who are encountering difficulties in wearing 
goggles, and investigate each case . .. . 
Here attention should be given to the subject 
of vision. 


‘‘4. At the same time a course of education 
in eye protection should be carried on.’’—M. 
Dent. 


THE SOURCES OF DANGER FROM ACCIDENTS IN 
BuiILpING INpustTrRIES. FR. Quarg. Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Oct., 1921, 9, No. 10, 229-232. 
—Statistical study of the accidents in the 
building industries of Thuringia during 1920, 
with an attempt to fix the responsibility for 
accidents when possible, leads to the certain 
conclusion that a large percentage is due to 
the carelessness of workers and employers, 
and to failure to observe the rules. Indus- 
trial supervision must include not only form- 
ulating rules and introducing devices, but 
also the education of the workers in safe 
practices.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 


A PEEK BEHIND THE SCENES AT RAILROAD 
Sarety. Louis Resnick. Nat. Safety News, 
Oct.. 1921. 4, No. 4, 9-12.—This article de- 
scribes the nervous strain that is put upon the 
engineer of an express train while making 
runs, and shows how thoughtless people are 
in matters of safety when they calmly walk 
on the tracks until the train is almost on top 
of them, or speed up their motors in order 
to beat the train to a ecrossing—for all of 
which the engineer pays in fearful mental 
anxiety. 

The safety work of the Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad is described. It consists in ceaseless 
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inspection and ceaseless vigilanee. No loco- 
motive is used more than five hours during a 
trip, and each locomotive is inspected by a 
gang of men before each trip. The company 
has no difficulty in educating its employees 
but has great difficulty in educating the pub- 
lie—M. Dent. 


SAFETY IN STEEL Makina. R. C. Salisbury. 
Nat. Safety News, Nov., 1921, 4, No. 5. 32.— 
This article outlines briefly the safety features 
installed in the new merchant mill of the In- 
terstate Iron and Steel Company at Chicago, 
and the safety poliey of the company.—M. 
Dent. 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES IN THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY CAUSES, 1913 TO 
1920. Lueian W. Chaney. U.S. Bur. Labor 
Statis., Month. Labor Rev., Sept., 1921, 13, 
No. 3, 487-492.—‘‘For some vears past the 
Bureau of Labor Statisties has been able to 
secure for the iron and steel industry a very 
considerable body of accident data classified 
by accident causes. These data brought down 
to the end of 1920 are presented herewith. ’’ 

‘“Table 1 shows the variations in the fre- 
queney rates for aecidents from the several 
causes from year to year, 1913 to 1920. 

‘Table 2 presents the frequency rates for 
the whole period arranged according to pro- 
duction groups. 

‘Table 3 shows the variations in the rates 
for the several production groups, by years, 
during the 8-vear period.’’—R. B. Crain. 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES 
FOR THE [TRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND ITS 


INDUSTRIAL 


STANDARDIZED First AID IN INDUSTRIAL 
Prants. Rk. A. Brintnall, Nation’s Health, 
Oct. 15. 1921. 8. No. 10. 543-547.—‘‘Sinee the 
winter of 1912-1913, the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania has been training its 
men in first aid work and life saving. The 
training has been given to the employees by 
forming units in each town and in each line 
of telephone work so that there are available 
at all times one or two men in each depart- 
ment able to render first aid to the injured. 
In this manner much has been accomplished 
in the way of concrete results, one significant 


PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS, 1907 To 1920. / 
can W. Chaney. U.S. Bur. Labor Stat 
Month. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921, 13, No. 4, 8 


— ‘Tt should : J . be noted that | 


figures in this presentation are restrict. | 
to accidents for which severity as well as f 
quency rates could be computed. They ; 
not, therefore, comparable in any ease wi}, 
the figures shown in the article on ‘ Aceide); 
frequeney rates in the iron and steel industry 
by causes, 1913 to 1920,’ in the September. 
1921, issue of the Monthly Labor Review (yy 
1 to 6), which covered a much larger number 
of accidents, for which frequeney rates could 
be shown, but for which severity rates could 
not in all eases be computed.’’ 


STEAM BOILERS OR STEAM PRESSURE APPAR- 
ATUS? Sch'ippe. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyeg.. 
Oct., 1921, 9, No. 10, 238-244.—The legal ree- 
ulations concerning steam boilers, piping and 
steam driven machinery are discussed, with 
special attention to borderline cases between 
the different classifications, such as the fire- 
less steam locomotives.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 


STEAM BoILER SAFETY AND OPERATION. J. 
A. Snyder. Nat. Safety News, Oct., 1921, 4, 
No. 4, 19-20, 31.—This article, after an intro- 
duction econeerning the number of steam boiler 
explosions in the past forty years, outlines 
briefly the rules and regulations of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engineers for the 
safe design and construction of steam boilers, 
taking up factors of safety, safety valves, 
steam gages, water columns, blow-off valves 
and pipes, accessories, valves, repairs, common 
defects, and low pressure boilers.—M. Dent. 


SURGERY 


indieation being the reduction in the number 
of lost-time accidents as shown by the folloy 
ing comparisons: 

‘“‘Lost time per every 100 employees Ww 
—in 1916, 10.47: in 1917, 7.62; in 1918, 5.66: 
in 1919. 3.98: in 1920, 2.69,—which meats 
that they have succeeded in reducing the los 
time accidents in 1920, 7.78 as compared w 
1916. 

‘As the training of these groups had be 
earried on for a number of years, it was ¢ 
ceived that active competitive effort betwe 
groups would help to maintain a continu 

























id well-sustained safety activity. To this 
1 there were organized safety meets in 
hich the groups of the different divisions 
mpeted with each other for a record. These 
ive been carried on by the Bell Telephone 

ompany since 1916.”’ 

Mr. Brintnall’s article concludes with an in- 
vesting description of a first-aid contest held 
irly in 1921 under the auspices of the Phila- 
elphia Division of the Bell Telephone Com- 
any and the American Red Cross and in 
hich eleven company teams competed.— 
catherine R. Drinker. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF THE INJURED. R. 
hk. Sayers. Nation’s Health, Oct. 15, 1921, 3. 
No. 10, 569-572.—Dr. Sayers’ article deals 
with the transportation of the injured in 
metal mines and coal mines, and contains 
llustrations and deseriptions of different 
ivpes of transporting apparatus. The paper 
coneludes with the following summary: 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 
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‘The reasons for transportation are to get 
the injured man to a place of greater safety, 
to make him more comfortable, to prevent 
further injury through handling, and finally 
to get him where he may receive proper treat- 
ment. 

‘“How to transport, or the method of trans- 
portation, may be one-man, two-man, stretcher 
squad, or car transportation—any one or all 
of which may be used for one or more injured 
persons, 

‘“When to transport an injured person will 
depend upon the nature of the injury—for he 
often must receive proper first-aid or emergen- 
ey treatment prior to transportation—whether 
the present location of the patient is safe or 
not, and the availability of assistance for 
transportation, and the availability of capable 
and efficient equipment and personnel for 
treatment.’’—Katherine R. Drinker. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


ROLE OF Dier In ErioLoGgy AND TREATMENT 
oF MIGRAINE AND OTHER TYPES OF HEADACHE. 
Thomas R. Brown, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 29, 1921, 77, No. 18, 1396-1399. ‘I have 
attempted to sketch very briefly in this article 
the arguments in favor of the role played by 
diet in the production of migraine and other 
forms of headache, offering, it is true, argu- 
ments based mainly on elinieal data, although 
supported in certain cases by laboratory find- 
ngs. I feel from the study of my cases that in 
certain eases of migraine and other forms of 
headache, whatever the primary eause, diet 
plays some part in producing the symptoms 
of which the patient complains, and that by 
modifying the diet cure may be obtained in 
a few eases, and a very considerable ameliora- 
ion of symptoms in many eases. In my series 

' fifty or more eases, carbohydrates seemed 
» have played the predominant role in the 
irgest number of cases; animal-protein food 
ni almost as many; special foods, notably 
igar or eggs, in a very few cases, while in an 
ceasional ease the headache might be regard- 
d as a definite expression of intestinal tox- 
mia or bacteremia or of an error in purin 
ietabolism. That some disturbance in liver 
unction plays a part in these headaches is 
uggested by the fact that there is in some 


cases a temporary enlargement of the liver 
during and after the acute symptoms. While 
it is not always possible to determine to which 
special form of dietetic error the individual 
headache may be aseribed, nevertheless in 
many cases a very eareful clinical analysis, 
supported by certain laboratory tests, offers 
us a clue as to the materia peecans, carbohy- 
drate, animal-protein, or purin-rich food as 
the case may be. In eases in which it is abso- 
lutely impossible from the elinical evidence to 
incriminate any special food or foods, it is 
wise to place the patient first on a carbohy- 
drate-free diet for a considerable period of 
time, and if this proves unsuccessful, then on 
an animal-protein-free diet. In certain cases 
such treatment will bring about a very marked 
improvement in symptoms, in a very few ap- 
parent clinical cure, although, of course, in a 
large number of eases no effect whatsoever. 
Finally, in this group of cases the treatment 
of which is peculiarly unsatisfactory, by many 
regarded as almost hopeless, this point of 
view is not justifiable, unless one realizes that 
in certain of these cases diet unquestionably 
plays a réle, and that a proper recognition of 
this fact should manifest itself in the appro- 
priate dietetic therapy.’’—C. K. Drinker. 
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RESPIRATORY EFFICIENCY IN RELATION TO 
Heauts anp Disnase. Martin Flack. Lancet, 
Sept. 17, 1921, 2, No. 12, 593-599.—This paper 
was read as one of the Milroy lectures whieh 
were founded with a view to furthering knowl- 
edge concerning industrial diseases. The au- 
thor shows by the results of experiments in 
the Medical Service of the Royal Air Force 
that ‘* physical inefficiency is frequently asso- 
ciated with a state of respiratory insufficien- 
ey.’’ Statisties of the medical examination of 
drafted men are cited, such as that ‘‘out of 
every 9 men called up 3 were placed in Grade 
1, 2 in Grade 2, 3 in Grade 8, and 1 in Grade 
4,’’ and the army type of grading measures 
far below Keith’s standard of grading. 

This low physical status of drafted men was 
due to: (1) poor physique and presence of 
physical defects; (2) tubereulosis; and (3) 
diseases and degeneration of the heart and 
blood vessels. ‘‘ Apart from these, however, 
a very important cause of defects of physique 
and of degeneration was the effect of oceupa- 
tion on workers.’’ 

Of the eauses of the diseases and degenera- 
tion of the heart rheumatie inflammation of 
the heart was the greatest. ‘‘On the other 
hand, one of the most important forms of 
circulatory troubles was veneris varix in some 
form. The amount of this was surprising 
, especially in industrial districts and 
among older men. Varicosity of the veins of 
the lower extremities to an extent sufficient 
to disable or be dangerous was found to be 
very common. It may be pointed out that 
such diseases are largely associated with de- 
ficiency of the respiratory mechanism.’”’ 

The author goes on to state that physical 
inefficieney is largely preventable with better 
sanitation and diet; and then proceeds to re- 
view our present knowledge coneerning the 
respiratory function. He then takes up in 
rreat detail correct expiration, thoracic anat- 
omy (extensibility of the lung), movements of 


the ribs, mechanism of circulation and eo 
pensatory mechanism.—M. Dent. 


RESPIRATORY EFFICIENCY IN RELATION ©» 
HEALTH AND Disease. Martin Flack. Lane 
Sept. 24, 1921, 2, No. 13, 637-641.—This | 
ture, the second of the Milroy lectures 
respiratory efficiency, deals with the naty 
and value of the tests employed with the fi 
ing force, special routine tests, the determin »- 
tion of vital capacity, and the diminution | 
vital capacity during disease. ‘‘ Further o} 
servations quickly confirmed the view that in 
officers suffering from strain the diminution 
of the vital capacity was due to their inability 
to expire sufficiently to empty the lungs to 
their full capacity.’’-—M. Dent. 


RESPIRATORY EFFICIENCY IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH AND DisEase. Martin Flack. Lancet, 
Oct. 8, 1921, 2, No. 15, 741-744.—For bodily 
efficiency efficient respiration is necessary. 
After a period of bodily activity in infancy 
and childhood most people of the present day 
settle down to a sedentary life. ‘‘By virtue 
of lack of exercise, trade occupations, mode 
of clothing, ete., the inspiration of many peo- 
ple of the present day is defective,’’ and there 
is a marked deterioration between the ages of 
18 and 23. 

But the effects of indiscriminate physical 
training are bad. The author believes that 
one of the most urgent needs of the times is 
a set of simple exercises for sedentary workers. 
These he has worked out and presents in full 
in this article. They take about ten minutes 
daily to perform and ineorporate natural 
movements of the body. These exercises will 
preserve the physical efficiency of sedentary 
workers and will enable them to take oceasion- 
al strenuous outdoor exercise without undue 
fatigue. They are ‘‘in no way designed to sup- 
plant recreational exercise nor to replace more 
elaborate systems of physical training.’’—\. 


Dent. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED ATR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GEN 
KRATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL 
WELDING 


THE Leruant Power or Evectrriciry. WM. 
D’Halluin. Abstraeted as follows from Jour. 
de radiol. et d’electrol., 1920, Vol. 4, 254. in 
Physiol. Abstr., Oct.-Nov., 1921, 6, Nos. 7 and 
8, 455.—‘‘ Death from electricity may be of 


respiratory or eardiae origin. The serio 
nature of the latter, though often ignored, 
due to persistent fibrillation, which must 

distinguished from ‘folie ondulatoire,’ fro 
which recovery occurs. Low-tension ecurre! 





























































pecially affect the heart. High-tension ecur- 
rents (1,200 volts upwards) inhibit the me- 
iulla and kill by asphyxia. Currents of 240 
0 600 voltage produce both effects. Low- 
ension currents are not therefore harmless, 
but are most dangerous. Respiratory failure 
must be treated by accepted methods, but ear- 
diae failure (diagnostic points are given) can 
only be restored by direct massage and oxy- 
cenation of the blood; intravenous injection of 
KCl (5 per eent.) helps. In dogs massage 
alone revived 37 per cent.; massage plus KC] 
65 per cent. The toxicity of KCl depends 
rather on injection rate than on dose. In 
dogs the lethal dose is 14 egm. per kilo if in- 
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jected 20 mem. per minute, but is 42 egm. at 
the rate of 4 mgm. per minute per kilo of 
body-weight.’’—MeKeen Cattell. 

THE PatTHoLoGy or ELECTRIC CURRENT 
Burns. Stefan Jellinck. Wien. klin. Wehn- 
schr., May 29, 1921, 34, No. 20, 239-240.— 
Electric current injury of the skin is not sim- 
ply a ‘‘burn,’’ but a definite and specifie his- 
tological picture different from anything else. 
The basal cells of the rete malpighii are 
lengthened 3 to 6 times into bundles parallel- 
ing the direction of the current. Such effects 
must therefore be considered in a new light. 
—Barnett Cohen. 


HEAT, COLD AND HUMIDITY 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON ‘* AUTOCOL- 
LOIDOCLASIE’’ FROM CuiuuINe. F. Widal, P. 
Abrami, and FE. Brissaud. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Compt. rend., 1921, Vol. 173, 207- 
212, in Physiol. Abstr., Oct.-Nov., 1921, 6, 
Nos. 7 and 8, 495.—‘‘ Dogs were exposed to 
cold by immersion in water at 2° to 5° C. for 
varying periods. According to the length of 
time of immersion they suffered from mani- 
festations of shock in varying degree. Short 
periods produeed only a ‘erise hémoclasique’ 
consisting of (1) leucopenia, white cells di- 
minishing in 45 minutes from 12,000 to 5,000: 


(2) inerease of lymphocytes and decrease of 
polymorph e¢ells; (3) large decrease in elot 
ting-time of the blood; and (4) diminution of 
the refractive index of serum, Further symp- 
toms were pyrexia, dyspnea, nausea, edema, 
urticaria, and finally hemoglobimuria. These 
symptoms are identical with those following 
intravenous injection of foreign protein in 
the dog, and with those of anaphylactie shock 
in the dog. These forms of shock are therefore 
all three identical: the authors give the name 
‘colloidoclasie’ to the process involved.’’— 
MeKeen Cattell. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


WoRKING CONDITIONS OF WOMEN WaAGE- 
I ARNERS IN Georata. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., 
Month. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921, 13, No. 4, 877- 
881.—This is a survey of the working condi- 
tions of women in Atlanta, Georgia. The in- 
dustrial opportunities seem less varied in 
Georgia than in other southern states. The 
survey takes up the number of colored as 
against white women employed (the colored 
women generally in more menial positions), 
hours of labor, earnings (ranging from under 


$2 to over $20), and working conditions which 
vary greatly with different establishments. A 
serious feature ‘‘was the frequency of unnee- 
essary hazard, such as unguarded machinery, 
uninelosed elevator shafts, and the like, 53 
nlants being found to present such dangers. 
Drinking facilities were often insufficient or 
lacking, as were facilities for cleanliness. Rest 
rooms, lunch rooms, first-aid equipment, and 
hospital rooms were rare.’’—M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLU- 
MINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL 


[ILLUMINATION AS A Factor FAvoriInG PRo- 
UcTION, R. BE. Harrington. Nation’s Health, 
Oct. 15, 1921, 3, No. 10, 547-550.—In this 
article Mr. Harrington emphasizes the fact 
that although correct and adequate artificial 





illumination is a form of expenditure which 
brings the greatest return for the money in- 
vested, nevertheless many plant managers 


have neglected this opportunity to inerease 
the overall efficiency of their plants. 
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‘With a properly designed and installed 
lighting system there will result, as contrasted 
with the conditions under a poor system, bet- 
ter health conditions, less labor turnover, 
greater activities, better workmanship, fewer 
accidents and decreased spoilage. All of these 
factors combined assist toward the desired end 
—inereased produetion.”’ 

Under the heading Health of the Worker 
Mr. Harrington discusses the reduction of eye- 
strain and the consequent reduction of fa- 
tigue and the inerease of bodily efficiency, 
which adequate and properly planned, illumi- 
nation brings about. ‘‘ Bad lighting will react 
to produce nervous, irritable, discontented 
employees ;’* good lighting, on the other hand, 
is ‘‘refleeted in the faces of the operators, in 
the form of healthful, buoyant spirits.’’ 

Good lighting leads to material improve- 
ment in the general appearance of a plant. 
There are no longer dark corners to collect 
dirt and refuse. Clean, well-lighted work- 
rooms are a factor in attracting workers and 
tend to reduce discontent and the amount of 


labor turnover. With adequate illumination 


[INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERV [¢ 
HOSPITALS IN IN 


LIABLE FOR EXaMINATION. Eric G. Under- 
Hosp. Management, Oct., 1921, 12, No. 
This is a brief description of the medi- 
Thomas de la Rue and 
All employees of the 


wood, 
4, 62. 
eal department of 
Company of London, 
company accept employment on the under- 
standing that they are liable to medical ex- 
amination, although actual medical examina- 
tion is not made in every ease at the time of 
employment. The medical advisor satisfies 
himself, however, that new employees are not 
suffering from any serious illness or disease 
which might affect the general well-being of 
the community. The present uncertain condi- 
tion of the labor market is given as the rea- 
son for not insisting upon medical examina- 
tion. 

In each department of the factory there is 
employed a member of the voluntary ambu- 
lance brigade for treating accidents, illness, 
ete.. and in each room there is a supply of 


first-aid materials. All injuries, no matter 


how slight, are reported to the medical depart- 
ment in order that a complete record may be 
on file in case of necessity. —M. C. Shorley. 
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accidents are reduced and there is less spoile: 
work because workers can see moving part 
more distinctly and ean gage their work mor 
accurately. 

Mr. Harrington next gives figures to proy. 
that the points that he brings out are no: 
theoretical, but that the cost of installing anc 
operating a good system of lighting is mor 
than compensated for in actual money by the 
saving of the employees’ time. 

‘‘In order for the plant manager to deter. 
mine the lighting intensities throughout his 
plant, it is desirable to have available an in- 
strument, by means of which this may be done 
easily and quickly The foot-candle meter is 
an instrument self-contained and_ portable 
which meets these requirements. By means 
of this instrument a check may be kept on 
the lighting conditions in the plant. The 
manager or superintendent may easily deter- 
mine whether or not the illumination for any 
given operation is comparable with what is 
considered sufficient for that operation. ’’— 
Katherine R. Drinker. 


EH: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
DUSTRIAL 


PLANTS 


PLANT Hospiran Fauuts. Hosp. Manage- 
ment, Oct., 1921, 12, No. 4, 64, 66.—Before 
establishing an employees’ health service; the 
Champion Coated Paper Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, had its medical director inspect a 
number of industrial hospital departments. 
Among the faults most commonly noted were 
(1) the absence of a systematic method of 
handling sickness, (2) the failure to arrange 
quarters and equipment properly, and (3) the 
lack of co-operation between the welfare de- 
partment or industrial relations department 
and the health department—faults which this 
company aimed to avoid. 

Under the present arrangement each appli- 
eant for work in the Champion Coated Paper 
Company is given a physical examination and 
is then elassified according to the following 
croups: those without any physical defect; 
those having some minor imperfections; those 
having graver ailments which are curable; 
and those having some disease or impediment 
which makes them unfit for employment. At 
first, objections to medical treatment and ex- 
amination were made by some old employees, 










ut this viewpoint has gradually been changed 
1y the presentation of logical reasons. Lee- 
ures and advisory talks are given which help 
he employees to keep themselves fit. 

A report of the work of the health service 
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for the first year is given, together with com- 
parative figures for the first month of the see- 
ond year which show a definite reduetion in 
time lost through accidents and illness.—M. 
C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


NURSES IN THE GUISE OF INDUSTRIAL PHYs- 
cians. William Alfred Sawyer. Nation’s 
‘fealth, Oct. 15, 1921, 3, No. 10, 566-568.—In 
his article, Dr. Sawyer discusses the extent to 
hich nurses should be permitted to relieve 
industrial physicians of routine duties—a dis- 
vussion which makes it quite clear that the 
nurse’s whole authority should be the phys- 
ician’s orders, and that nursing eare is not 
medical service. Dr. Sawyer goes on to say 
that if the industrial physician contents him- 


self with routine giving of pills and bandag- 
ing of injured parts, or if he interests himself 
only in activities in which a nurse ean be con- 
sidered as able to supplant him, he cannot 
expect industrial medicine to offer him any 
real future. ‘‘ The science of industrial medi- 
cine is yet to evolve, but it is in process,’’ and 
the future is to the honest, far-seeing ‘‘ worker 
who neglects none of his tasks and delegates 
none of his responsibilities.’’—Katherine R. 
Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


A Strupy orf INDUSTRIAL ABSENTEEISM. Rob- 
crt S. Quinby. Nation’s Health, Oct. 15, 1921, 
3, No. 10, 572-576.—This paper contains a 
very interesting account of the results of an 
investigation, covering a period of twenty- 
eight months, into the cause of absence among 
6,700 factory employees of the Hood Rubber 
Company. The group studied was made up of 
65 per cent. males and 35 per cent. females, 
of whom 55 per cent. were married, and 45 
per cent. single. 

The emplovees ineluded in the investigation 
are classified by nationality, by age, according 
to the location of residenee, and according to 
the length of employment. Next follows an 
account of the benefit plan which necessitated 
this detailed and accurate investigation into 
absenteeism, Finally, the following outstand- 
ng features in regard to the absence experi- 
ence of the Hood Rubber Company during 
iese twenty-eight months are given: 

“The employees in the group covered by 

is Investigation lost an aggregate of 245,442 

ivs from work during the twenty-eight 
nths of study. When reduced to days-lost- 
'-employee-per-year this represents _ lost 
ie as follows:’’ sickness, 6.61 days per em- 
ovee;: industrial accidents, 0.45; non-indus- 
al accidents, 0.25; personal reasons, 10.95; 
‘al for all causes, 18.26. 

The total average lost time from all causes 
ring this period has been 5% per cent. of 








the working time, of which approximately 2 
per cent. was lost time on account of sickness, 
0.14 per cent. gn aeceount of industrial acel- 
dents, and 0.08 per cent. because of non-in- 
dustrial accidents. <A study of our experi- 
ence would indicate that, exeept in very un- 
usual periods, sickness disabilities should not 
exceed 2 per cent. of the working time, or, 
in other words, six days per employee, based 
on the three-hundred-day working yvear.’’ 

Absenteeism due to sickness and aceident 
when classified by sex and marital conditions 
shows some very interesting variations. ‘‘Sin- 
ele employees lost much less time than mar- 
ried persons, single males less than single fe- 
males. Married males lost 2 per cent. more 
time than single males, widowed and divorced 
males 21 per cent. more, single females 40 per 
cent. more. widowed and divoreed females 154 
per cent. more, while married females lost 175 
per cent, more, 

“Tt is generally admitted that both mar- 
ried males and females show a lesser labor 
turnover than single persons, but a portion of 
this employment stability is sacrificed for the 
higher absentee rate of these married individ- 
uals, and from the standpoint of absenteeism 
alone, our experience indicates that married 
and divoreed individuals are a considerable 
liability. ’’ 

Absenteeism ‘‘by age groups indicates, 
first, that male employees lost on account of 
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sickness and accident on an average of five 
days, whereas female employees lost approxi- 
mately eight and three-fourths days, 

‘“Below the age of forty, the lost time by 
males is below the average male disability, 
while beyond the age of 45, males show a 
‘apidly increasing morbidity rate. In the 
case of females, the rate remains less than the 
average up to the age of thirty, while beyond 
that age the rate increases. From an employ- 
ment standpoint, therefore, we might well 
vive careful consideration to women over the 
age of thirty, and men over forty.”’ 

Dr. Quinby goes on to consider disability 
according to nationality, according to physi- 
‘al examination classifications, by day of the 
week, and by months of the year. The article 
econeludes with the lst given below of the 
diseases causing lost time, and with figures 
upon the length of disability from sickness 
and accident. 

Diseases causing lost time were as follows: 

‘General diseases—including tubereulosis, 
rheumatism, influenza, diphtheria,  searlet 
fever, typhoid, ete.—caused 1.46 days disa- 
bility per person, 

-ineluding — eolds, 
bronehitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, ete.—caused 


‘Respiratory diseases 


1.26 days disability per person, 
‘Diseases of the digestive system caused 
1.11 days disability per person, 
“T1l-defined and unelassified 
eaused 1.09 days disability per person. 


sicknesses 


‘“Affeetions produeed by external causes 
eaused 0.41 days disability per person. 

‘*Diseases of the bones and organs of loco- 
motion caused 0.32 days disability per person. 
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‘*Diseases of the nervous system and organs 
of special senses caused 0.22 days disability 
per person. 

‘‘Diseases of the circulatory system caused 
0.16 days disability per person. 

‘*Non-venereal diseases of the genito-urin. 
ary system caused 0.15 days disability per 
person, 

‘*Diseases of the skin and eellular tissue 
caused 0.09 days disability per person. 

‘“The puerperal state caused 0.05 days dis- 
ability per person. 

‘*Malformations caused 0.005 days disabil- 
ity per person. 

‘*Considered from the viewpoint of individ- 
ual diseases, the more important follow in 
order : 

‘*Influenza caused 0.718 days disability per 
person; colds, 0.53; tonsillitis, 0.341; bronchi- 
tis, 0.312. 

‘*Pulmonary tuberculosis caused 0.24 days 
disability per person. 

‘*Rheumatism caused 0.235 days disability 
per person. 

‘‘Appendicitis caused 0.171 days disability 
per person. 


*.* 


Broneho- and lobar pneumonias caused 
0.169 days disability per person. 

‘*Pleurisy caused 0.095 days disability per 
person, while hernias caused 0.091 days dis- 
ability per person. 

‘‘If we combined influenza, pulmonary tu- 
bereulosis, broncho- and lobar pneumonia, 
pleurisy, and other respiratory diseases, our 
experience in 1920 indieates that this group 
eaused more than 35 per cent. of our total 
disability on account of sickness and accidents 
combined.’’—Katherine R. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN 


CRITICAL SURVEY OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING. 
Peter Sandiford, Canadian Jour. Ment. Hyg., 
July, 1921, 3, No. 2, 37-46.—The first part of 
this paper consists of an historical review of 
the development of intelligence testing. The 
author goes on to elaborate on the nature of 
intelligence (is it multi-foeal or unifoeal?) ; 
on definitions as to what it is; on standardiza- 
tion of tests (often those from one locality 
are applied to a locality where the average of 
and on 
methods of expressing the results of the meas- 


intelligence is higher or vice versa) ; 


ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


, 


urements of intelligence (in which connection 
there are still two important unsettled prob 
lems: the amount of yearly inerements of in 
telligenee, and the age of maturity of intell 
vence ).—M. Dent. 


INpustry. ©€. I! 
Indust. Management, Oct., 192! 


Toe Human Factor IN 
Northeott. 


62, No. 4, 195-198; Nov., 1921, No. 5, 292 
297.—One would expect to find the hum 
factor in industry exalted in both history a’ 
practice, but the actual record is one of n 
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lect, despite the fact that industrial history 
is a story of the emergence of this human fae- 
tor from a position of inferiority, and despite 
the instances of collective recognition of the 
place of human beings as the supreme factors 
in industry. The Clayton Act of 1914 estab- 
lishing the principle that ‘‘the labor of human 
beings is not a commodity or article of com- 
meree,’’ and the world-wide consensus of 
opinion on the rights of labor represented by 
the prineiples laid down by the Peace Com- 
mission on International Labor Legislation in 
1919, are expressions of this recognition of 
human rights in industry. 

The human factor has now been exalted 
also by a wider social conception. The war 
has affected the attitude toward labor, and 
the impoverishment of the world by war has 
made it important to utilize the services of 
human beings to the utmost—a thing which 
eannot be accomplished under conditions that 
do not ennoble men and women. Men must be 
decently fed, clothed and housed before they 
ean make their best effort. 

We cannot properly treat human beings as 
a part of the mechanical system of industry. 
Man is greater than the machine. His driving 
foree is in himself; he has a personality, and 
desires and aspirations which industry should 
meet. The exaltation of the human factor, 
therefore, implies more efficient use of ma- 
chinery by men and women who know their 
own needs and limits, who have adjusted 
mechanized industry to themselves, and ap- 
plied its products to their own physical and 
mental benefit. 

In order to fit men and women into indus- 
try without waste and friction, account must 
be taken of their diversities, and in this re- 
vard probably mental qualities are even more 
important than physical. Industrial psychol- 
ogy must be applied, both to the study of 
fitness and to the analysis of the work itself. 

Since manual toil consists of a multitude of 


muscular movements, attention must be given 
to the quality of these movements. Opposition 
arises from the fear that this form of study 
will turn men into automatons, but this fear 
is misguided. All important operations 
should be analyzed and the best movements 
taught to each beginner; experience has 
shown that this is a practicable plan. In this 
connection attention should be given to the 
laws of practice, and it may be said that the 
desire of many persons to work alone their 
own lines is often in direct opposition to their 
best interests. 

Account must be taken also of fatigue and 
its causes, since there is an enormous waste 
from neglecting this factor. In fatigue need- 
less motions are an element to be considered, 
and the length of the working day is an im- 
portant one; it is hard to find any justifiea- 
tion for a day longer than eight hours. In 
regard to the essential factor of rest periods 
in preventing fatigue, the fact that different 
individuals probably demand different treat- 
ment should be taken into consideration. 
There is a natural rate of working and a na- 
tural rhythm for each individual and fatigue 
is caused when operations are not adjusted to 
these: but at the same time it should be 
known that it is quite possible for a rhythm 
to become habitual that is at onee more fa- 
tiguing and less productive than one that is 
faster. Noise and vibration cause fatigue, 
and the faetors of lighting and ventilation 
still need to be more generally considered. 
(It is stated in a report of the British Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board that an output 
inerease of 12 per cent. might be expected in 
the tin-plate industry in South Wales from 
more efficient ventilation.) Humidity also is 
a potent factor in fatigue. In a word, man, as 
a purely physical being, needs much consid- 
eration if he is to play his part in industry.— 
G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFTT ASSOCIATIONS 


Mepicau DEPARTMENT HeELpPs CAFETERIA. 
E. H. Ansell. Hosp. Management, Oct., 1921, 
12. No. 4. 56, 58, 60.—During the war the 
author served upon the Food Administration 
Board and. as his work embraced the indus- 
trial and school lunches in New England, 
splendid opportunity was afforded him to 
study luncheon methods, equipment, menus 


and finanees. Consequently, upon returning 
to his position with the New England Tele- 
phone Company at the close of the war he was 
able to put his experience to practical use. 

It is the author’s opinion that the cafeteria 
patronage of the New England ‘Telephone 
Company is due to (1) prices that entice, (2) 
the appetizing appearance of the food, (3) 
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the quality of the supplies, and (4) the va- 
riety of the menus. There are seventy-five dif- 
ferent menus, a sample of which is given, with 
prices included. Each menu is supplemented 
by cooking instructions to the matrons so that 
all foods may be uniformly prepared.  For- 
merly the menu showed each food item sepa- 
rately, but the present menu provides for 
food combinations. This change in system is 
due to the fact that during the last year of 
the war the medical department reported that 
the health of the young women employees of 
the company from 10 to 20 per cent. 
below par, and recommended that larger por- 
tions be given in the eafeterias. When the 
matter was referred to Mr. Ansell, he made 
the com- 
panv’s lunchrooms and discovered that only 
about 18 per cent. of the women employees 
selecting a good working ration. It 
evident to him that the 
size of the portions would not solve the prob- 
lem, but another solution was found—namely, 
that of making attraetive combinations cover- 
ing meat portions plus bread and butter for 


Was 


rather extensive observations in 


were 


seemed Inereasinge’ 


the same price that was formerly charged for 
meat alone. Frequently, a side order of spin- 
is added in order to make a 
well-balanced In addition, the price 
of milk was reduced to 2 cents per glass and 
the size of the glass increased from 8 to 10 
ounces. In order to meet the requirements 
of emplovees who bring a lunch and who wish 


ach or e@arrots 


ration. 


to supplement it, various items on the menu 


are sold separately. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
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A marked inerease in the health of the com- 
pany’s employees was quickly noticed after 
this change in menu—a factor which supports 
the author’s contention that there should be 
closer co-operation between the luncheon and 
the medical department executives. In elos- 
ing, the author emphasizes the importance of 
industrial lunehrooms as educational meas- 
ures and outlines the opportunities open to 
industrial plants for physically building up 
their forees.—M. C. Shorley. 


SERVING Meats at A Loss. FE. Hobart. Fae- 
tory, Nov., 1921, 27, No. 5, 704.—At the White 
Motor Company a soup kitchen, two eafeteria 
lunch counters and a restaurant are main- 
tained. ‘‘An effort is made to serve the best 
and most healthful meals and to give the most 
efficient service. The restaurants and eafe- 
terias are run at a loss, which is taken care 
of by a special fund set aside for this purpose 
by the company.’’—M. Dent. 


THis Provipes Recreation. 7. W. Altman. 
Factory, Nov., 1921, 27, No. 5, 700.—‘‘To 
provide a suitable place for recreational activ- 
ities, the Clark Equipment Company has a 
model theater, built right in among the fae- 
tory buildings The auditorium of 
the theater will comfortably seat a thousand 
people. It has a large stage with footlights, 
and is fully equipped.’’ The theater is used 
for many purposes, dances, musicales, ‘‘mo- 
vies,’’ ete., and is operated without profit.— 
M. Dent. 


LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


THe British INpustriaL Court. W. Mace- 
kenzie. Internat. Labour Rev., July-Aug., 
1921. 3. Nos. 1-2. 41-50.—The writer reviews 
the efforts made in Great Britain to provide 
for peaceable settlement of industrial differ- 
ences, and traces their history back to the 
Elizabethan Statute of 1562. An attempt was 
made during the early part of the nineteenth 
eentury to introduce compulsion into arbitra- 
tion, but this was abandoned in favor of per- 
suasion and argument, until during the Great 
War ‘‘the element of compulsion in arbitra- 
tion was again introduced and this time with 
effect.”’ 


The Committee on Production was 


riven power to deal with industrial disputes, 


and this committee accumulated an extensive 


knowledge of industrial conditions, and in the 
course of its work made 3,754 awards. 

The successor of the committee as an arbi- 
tration tribunal was the Interim Court of 
Arbitration (established under the Wages 
Act of 1918), which made about 850 awards, 
only three of which were disputed and fol. 
lowed by interruption of work. The Interim 
Court came to an end with the passing of the 
Industrial Courts Act in November, 1919, and 
except as to temporary action in regard t 
questions of prescribed rates, all ecompulsio! 
was done away with. The Industrial Court 
Act establishes arbitration machinery, an 











also provides Courts of Enquiry. The aim is 
to give the parties of a dispute as wide a 
choice as possible as to the kind of tribunal 
to which the difference shall be submitted. 
A permanent Industrial Court is set up, but 
disputes may also be referred to persons or 
boards appointed by the Minister of Labor, 
or to a board of arbitration nominated by the 
parties to the dispute. The Industrial Court 
itself consists of thirteen persons, appointed 
by the Minister of Labor, and constitutes an 
independent tribunal. 


Arbitration as provided for in the Indus- 
trial Court is on a wholly voluntary basis. 
The parties must agree to refer to the court, 
and the finding of the Court depends for its 
observance on the honor and civie sense of the 
applieants. Experience has shown that ap- 
peal to a sense of fair-play is practicable, 
since the number of repudiated awards is 
almost negligible.—G. E. Partridge. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR LOSS OF 
ONE EYE. Abstracted as follows 
from Schweiz, med. Wehnschr., Sept. 1, 1921, 
D1, No. 35, 801, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 
», 1921, 77, No. 19, 1528.—‘The Swiss social 
insurance has been in the habit of allowing 10 
per cent. compensation for the loss of an eye 
for the mutilation, with an additional 10 to 
23 per cent. for the incapacity, and nothing 
more. This has lately been changed to 10 per 
cent. for the mutilation and nothing more 
unless vision is lost in the other eye. If this 
occurs from an insured mishap, the workman 
receives 100 per cent.; if from sickness or an 
uninsured accident, he receives 50 per cent. 
If vision is not totally lost, the percentage is 
modified to correspond. 


Siegrist. 


Siegrist discusses 
these regulations. The Swiss Ophthalmologic 
Society appointed a committee to study the 
matter, and adopted resolutions approving the 
new regulations, but demanding a higher rate 
‘or the mutilation, 20 or 25 per cent. accord- 
ng as the eve had been enucleated or not. 
the society also urged that opportunity for 
evision be allowed at any time.’’—C. K. 
rinker, 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY 


SICKNESS AMONG ‘TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 
[TaLy. Internat. Labour Rev... Nov., 1921. 
, No. 2, 143-144.— Investigations of sickness 
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REPORT OF INVESTIGATION INTO THE OPERA- 
TION OF THE BRITISH HEALTH INSURANCE ACT. 
William 7. Ramsey and Ordway Tead. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Sept., 1921, 11, No. 3, 233- 


, —* 


al 


278.— ‘It may be said at onee that in the 
main and considering the handicaps and ob- 
structions suffered during five years of war 
the act is in reasonably successful operation 
and is beginning to produce some of the bene- 
fits that were initially urged in its behalf. 

‘*In the second place the affected groups in 
the community are now working the act with 
a remarkable degree of co-operation and with 
an all but universal recognition of the value 
of the legislation. Few in the community 
would seriously advocate or even contemplate 
its repeal or withdrawal. The tendeney and 
common desire is in quite the opposite diree- 
tions to make the act in fact as well as in 
name a national act which will really assure 
food health throughout the country. 

‘‘In the third place, as this report will 
presently develop, it is highly probable that 
much may be learned from the failures and 
the shortcomings of the present operation; 
and any rigid copying of the British aet 
would certainly be quite unwarranted when 
the peculiar conditions under which it has 
developed are understood. 

‘*Points at which the British experience 
can most certainly provide a useful warning 
are the following: 

‘1. The cash benefits should not be paid 
through approved societies, but through local 
bodies publicly constituted. 

‘*2. The cash benefit should be at least 50 
per cent. of wages. 

‘*3. The medical benefits should not be 
limited to the insured workers, but should ex- 
tend to their families. 

‘“‘4. Hospital care, consultant services and 
specialized diagnostie facilities in the form of 
elinies and laboratories should not be left out 
of the plan, but should be incorporated as 
part of the medical benefit.’’ 

The report amplifies and explains the above 
statements.—M. Dent. 


S4A11511CS 


among the staff of the state telephone service 


in the Florence district from 1912 to 1920 


show that the average individual sickness rate 
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in the permanent male staff (given for the 
years 1917-1919 for the whole country) was 
41.08, and in Florence for the years 1912-1919 
11.55 for the permanent staff and 9.25 for the 
temporary staff. The corresponding averages 
for women were 53.3, 32.84, and 13.67. The 
writer concludes that with efficient health and 
Sanitary inspection the averages could be re- 
duced by one-third, so that a_ satisfactory 
average sickness rate may be taken as 13.6 
for men and 22.18 for women.—G. E. Part- 
ridge. 


SICKNESS AND DeratH RATES AMONG GER- 
MAN PRINTERS. Internat. Labour Rev., Nov., 
1921, 4, No. 2, 142-143.—In its report for 1920 
the German Printers’ Union presents statis- 
tics in regard to 18,439 eases of sickness. A 
table shows that of a total of 6.892 cases (how 
selected?) the largest class is malign tumors, 
1.479 eases: followed by nervous diseases, 
1,442 : affections of the stomach, 934: gout and 
rheumatism, 805; respiratory diseases, 712; 
heart diseases, 420; affections of the eye, 310; 
affections of the bones and joints, 305: affee- 
tions of the bladder and intestines, 260; lead 
poisoning, 204; tuberculosis, 21.—G. E. Part- 
ridge. 


THe Mortrauity or Masons. G. Gherardi. 
I] Lavoro, Sept. 30, 1921, 12, No. 5, 130-136.— 
The masons in Italy have a mortality lower 
than that of males above the age of 15 years, 


16.1 per thousand as against 18.7. This speaks 
for the healthfulness of their trade, which is 
carried on out-of-doors, is not as strenuous as 
many other sorts of labor, and permits of the 
harmonious development of the whole body. 
There is no evidence of any occupational dis- 
ease among them, but the accident rate is not 
only much higher than that of other adult 
males, but has undergone a greater propor- 
tional increase during the last ten years than 
has that of the male population in general. 
The mortality from accidents for men above 
15 years was 42.8 per thousand during twenty 
vears ending 1916; for the masons it was 79.3. 
The rate for the first class had increased dur- 
ine the second decennium from 39.8 to 45.8, 
but for the masons from 66.4 to 91.7. The 
question is raised whether the excessively high 
rate indicates that masons’ work is growing 
continually more dangerous, but the author 
believes that this is not true, and thinks that 
the cause hes in greater recklessness. He urges 
the building trades to undertake the same in- 
tensive efforts for the prevention of accidents 
which in the steel industry have resulted in a 
reduction of casualties from 1,392 in 1906 to 
thirty-nine in 1911. The chief dangers in the 
building trades are to be found in faulty con- 
struction of seaffolds, lack of adequate super- 
vision, and failure to select the most depend- 
able workmen for the most dangerous jobs.— 
Alice Hamilton. 
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GENERAL 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN RELA- 
rion TO Pusutic HeautrH. Sir Thomas Oliver. 
Jour. State Med., Nov., 1921, 29, No. 11, 321- 
332.—Women have entered industry in large 
numbers to stay, and they constitute a distinct 
problem. Welfare work has been an impor- 
tant aid in handling this problem. Capacity 
tor work decreases after the sixth month of 
pregnaney up to parturition, after which the 
curve rises to normal about three months after 
childbirth. Women should be spared heavy 
vork during the last two months of preg- 
naney. There is nothing to show that ordin- 
iry factory work unfits women for domestic 
life. 

Voeational fitness of men and women should 
¢ considered early so that labor turnover and 

misfits’? may be reduced to a minimum. 
‘xperience in England and the United States 
hows that disability increases with age after 
‘> or 40 years. Industrial accidents are too 
iigh, and steps should be taken to procure 


reduction by securing the active co-operation 
of all concerned. Return to work after illness 
or accident should be gradual. The mental 
diversion and development of the modern fae- 
tory worker should be looked to if constructive 
progress is expected.—Barnett Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL Wastes. Abstracted from Chem. 
Met. Engin., 1921, Vol. 25, in Chem. Abstr., 
Oct. 20, 1921, 15, No. 20, 3534.—The following 
articles are listed for the benefit of interested 
readers: ‘‘Human Waste in Industry,’’ by 
Harry E. Mock, p. 369; ‘‘ Waste Due to Poor 
Engineering and Management,’’ by Dexter §S. 
Kimball, p. 375; ‘‘The Educational Waste in 
Industry,’’ by Hollis Godfrey, p. 378; ‘‘The 
Role of Research in Waste Elimination,’’ by 
Harrison EK. Howe, p. 379; ‘‘Waste Due to 
Lack of Standardization of Chemieals,’’ by 
Wallace P. Cohoe, p. 383; ‘‘The Personal 
Problem: To Eliminate the Waste of Human 
Effort,’’ by L. B. Hopkins, p. 385; ‘‘ Disclosing 
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Waste through Better Cost Methods,’’ by 
Ernest J. Wessen, p. 389; ‘‘The Elimination 
of Construction Wastes,’’ by George W. 
Burpee, p. 394; ‘‘Some Consideration on Fire 
Waste,’’ by Nicholas Richardson, p. 397; ‘‘ Lo- 
‘ation as a Factor in Eliminating Industrial 
Waste,’’ by Victor V. Kelsey, p. 401; ‘‘Re- 
duction of Waste through Accident Preven- 
tion,’’ by L. A. DeBlois, p. 403; ‘‘ Elimination 
of Waste in Industry Due to Poor Lighting,’’ 
by Ward Harrison, p. 407; ‘‘ Eliminating 
Manufacturing Wastes with Machinery,’’ by 
J. E. Hires, p. 410; ‘‘ Elimination of Waste 
in Industrial Power Plants,’’ by David M. 


Myers, p. 413; ‘‘The Elimination of Wa 
in Marketing,’’ by William R. Basset, p. 4: 
‘Wastes in Litigation,’’ by Wellington G 
tin, p. 423: ‘‘ Eliminating Waste and Nuisay «. 
in Smoke, Fume and Gas,’’ by P. E. Lando}; 
p. 428; ‘‘The Wastes Caused by Careless. 
ness,’’ by Philip DeWolf, p. 433. In additioy 
to the papers noted here this special num). 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
contains a number of brief articles on wasies 
in specific industries which are referred to sep. 
arately in the appropriate sections of this 
number of Chemical Abstracts. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREAT- 
MENT AND PREVENTION 


VISCEROPTOSIS: NORMAL INCIDENCE: A PRE- 
LIMINARY Report. John Bryant. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Oct. 29, 1921, 77, No. 18, 1400- 
1402.—‘‘1. Viseeroptosis is, in general, not 
progressive with age. This is due to the fact 
that, although the pereentage of ptosis of 
eertain viscera increases with age, this per- 
centage inerease is offset by a decreasing 
frequeney with age in respect to other viscera. 

‘2. Viseceroptosis affecting one or more 
organs was present to some extent in 48 per 
cent. of all cases examined, it being extreme 
in 10.2 per cent. of the males and 19.7 per 
cent. of the females. 

‘3. Viseeroptosis affecting the liver, right 
and left kidney, stomach and pylorus, is 
acquired, 

‘4. Viseeroptosis affecting the large intes- 
tine is in both sexes largely congenital or de- 
velopmental. The pereentage frequeney of 
ptosis of certain portions of the large intestine 
does, however, further inerease with age in 


both sexes. The greatest discrepancy between 
the male and female in regard to the perecent- 
age frequency of coloptosis in the adult oceurs 
at the ileocecal valve. Thus, this portion of 
the colon shows an extreme degree of ptosis 
in 12.1 per cent. of the males of all ages; this 
contrasts with an extreme degree of ptosis 
at the ileocecal valve in 39.4 per cent. of the 
females of all ages. 


cé 


5. No normal standard of frequency of 
visceroptosis, based on unselected material, 
exists. 


‘‘TIn the absence of such a normal standard, 
proper evaluation of the degree of deviation 
reported in any selected roentgenologiec or 
other series of cases is impossible, 


‘‘ A standard of frequency of visceroptosis 
which may be considered adequate until cor- 
rected by future investigators is made avail- 
able in tabular form in the present article.”’ 


—C. K. Drinker. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONINGS AND THEIR PREVEN- 
TION. Ernst Brezina. Abstracted as follows 
from Chem. Ztg., 1921, Vol. 45, 599-602, 624- 
626. 647-649. 694-696, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 
10, 1921, 15, No. 21, 3685.—‘‘ An extended 
lecture on individual toxicology covering 
many inorganic and organic poisoning agents, 


symptoms, tests, methods of treatment, means 
for prevention, statistics and bibliography.’ 


Buast Furnace Gas Porsonine. O01! 
Johannsen. Abstracted as follows from Stal 
u. Eisen, 1921, Vol. 41, 1141, in Chem. Abstr 
Oct. 20, 1921, 15, No. 20, 3488.—‘* The dullin 














of the mental faculties observed in several 
eases of severe blast furnace gas poisoning 
has nothing to do with the purity or kind of 
purification of the gas. This phenomenon is 
not caused’ by an unknown poison, but is a 
typical symptom of CO poisoning. Although 
pure gas is just as dangerous as crude gas, 
and blast furnace gas is being more and more 
widely used, no increase in gas poisoning is 
to be feared because of better arrangements 
for its use.’’ 


POISONING FROM ACETYLENE. S. Pontopid- 
dan. Abstracted as follows from Ugeskrift for 
Laeger, Sept. 1, 1921, 83, No. 35, 1222, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 26, 1921, 77, No. 
92. 1778.—‘‘ The symptoms and circumstances 
indicated phosphoretted hydrogen poisoning 
in the young mechanie who had been using a 
blow-flame of oxygen and acetylene. <Acety- 
lene gas is supposed to be harmless when pure, 
but it often contains phosphoretted hydrogen, 
and the symptoms presented by the young 
man indicated poisoning with this substance. 
They included vomiting, headache, dizziness, 
insomnia, paresthesias and nervousness and 
slight jaundice. The importance is obvious of 
detecting this poisoning in time to ward off 
serious injury of parenchymatous organs. 
Harbitz states that a few tenths per thousand 
of phosphoretted hydrogen are enough to 
cause fatal poisoning, and the acetylene gas 
in common use frequently contains it. (The 
Danish term used is_ fosforbrinteforgift- 
ning.)’’—C, K. Drinker, 


PROPERTIES AND USES OF PARA-DICHLORBEN- 
ZENE. Witt. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct., 
1921, 9, No. 10, 244-245.—This readily vola- 
tile solid is being used in industries as a sub- 
stitute for the common naphthalene moth 
balls. It is known to cause discomfort, but 
not known to be poisonous. <A death is re- 
ported as possibly due to fainting from di- 
chlorbenzene fumes, followed by asphyxia- 
tion with gas. Caution is urged in the use of 
the substance.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 


CASE OF GASOLINE OR Gas POISONING. W. 
M. Kraus. Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., Dec., 
1921, 6, No. 6, 707.—‘‘The patient had been 
working about a gas engine, exposed to the 
fumes from the exhaust. He started at that 
particular job in August, 1920, and entered 
Bellevue Hospital in June, 1921. At that 
time he was troubled with numbness, weak- 
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ness and coldness in the legs, hands and fore- 
arms. This trouble had begun the previous 
February, when he complained of dizziness, 
some nausea, frontal headache and general 
malaise. He had had no stomach attacks be- 
fore that. His legs slowly became weaker, 


so that by April he could not walk. He had 
no other symptoms. 


‘*Examination revealed that his cranial 
nerves were normal. He had a bilateral hy- 
pesthesia of a stocking variety almost to the 
knees, and in the toes a slight defect in sense 
of position. He was unable to stand. Six 
blood Wassermann tests and three spinal 
fluid Wassermann tests were negative. The 
last blood Wassermann test was followed in 
about three weeks by administration of ars- 
phenamin, 


‘‘At present he shows marked atrophy of 
all extremities. He has no more fibrillary 
twitching. His superficial reflexes are still 
present. He shows no signs of involvement 
of any of the other nerves. 

‘‘About three years ago three men in one 
garage complained of the same symptoms, and 
they told me at the time that this disease was 
not infrequent among chauffeurs. Since then 
I have had another ease, but it has not shown 
the profound atrophy found in this ease.’’— 
M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL Resprrators. Leonard Levy 
and D. W. West. Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, 
Oct. 15, 1921, 40, No. 19, 234T-237T.—This 
paper was presented before the June meeting 
of the London Section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry. In it the authors show the 
transition from war gas masks to industrial 
masks applicable to present-day industries. 
Besides portability and comfort to the wearer, 
industrial masks or respirators must contain 
absorbent media of certain ‘‘capacity and re- 
activity’’ dependent on the substances in the 
atmosphere to be breathed. The authors give 
physiological and chemical data on the detec- 
tion and absorption of toxic substances in 
the respirators recommended. They describe 
respirators for (1) ammonia, in which erystal- 
line copper sulphate is the absorbent; (2) neu- 
tral vapors, for which activated vegetable 
charcoal is the absorbent; and (3) acid fumes, 
for which special alkaline granules, often with 
a highly activated charcoal, are necessary. 
With acid fumes a high degree of reactivity 
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is essential as the gases encountered are usu- 
ally highly toxie. 

Particulate clouds require special filters and 
absorbents for which no general rule can be 
made. Where protection to the eyes is re- 
quired the mask must be modified accordingly. 

Carbon monoxide has been successfully re- 
moved only by oxidation. Results are eited 
which were obtained by the American Chemi- 
eal Warfare Society when using a eatalyst of 
finely divided mixed oxides of manganese, 
copper, cobalt, and silver, with a preliminary 
laver of calcium chloride to absorb moisture. 
Kor industrial purposes a detector is recom- 
mended which will produce a lachrymatory 
effect. The authors claim that iodine pentox- 
ide and fuming sulphurie acid impregnated 
into pumice give a liberation of iodine suf- 
ficient to produce this effect. The diseus- 
sion which follows shows that this respirator 
and detector is limited to atmospheres in 
which there is no poverty in oxygen.—Philip 
Drinker. 


RESPIRATORY APPARATUS FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST CARBON Monoxipe. <A. Desgrez, H. 
Guillemard, A. Hemmerdinger and A. Labat. 
Chimie et Industrie, Oct., 1921, 6, No. 4, 536- 
538.—This respirator is based on the oxidizing 
reaction of iodine pentoxide and sulphurie 
acid on carbon monoxide. The efficacy of the 
active agents is enhanced by the fineness of 
the pumicestone granules on which these re- 
agents are deposited. A size of 4 mm. is ree- 
ommended. The granules are first impreg- 
nated with sulphuric acid of at least 66° Beé. 
strength, to which fuming sulphuric is often 
added, and the iodine pentoxide added with 
shaking. Eighty gm. of iodine pentoxide with 
95 ¢«.c. of acid are required for treating 270 
em. of pumice. Iodie acid is sometimes used 
but the iodates have not been employed with 
success. 

The apparatus may be made with or with- 
out valves, In the latter case the filtering box 
is parallelopipedic¢ in shape, and made of two 
unequal metallic compartments connected at 
the bottom, but separated at the top by a par- 
tition. The larger compartment is open to 
the atmosphere and filled with the oxidizing 
mixture, while the smaller compartment is di- 
rectly connected with the respiratory pas- 
sages and is filled with granulated oxylith to 
serve the threefold function of absorbing 


moisture from respiration, absorbing iodine 
and carbon dioxide, and furnishing oxygen, 
The authors claim that this apparatus, of 1.5 
liters’ capacity, has been used successfully 
for one hour by a subject breathing air con- 
taining 10 per cent. carbon monoxide. 

The respirator with a valve functions simi- 
larly but is made in two separate compart- 
ments connected by a tube which is not put in 
place until the apparatus is ready for use. By 
storing oxidizing and absorbing reagents 
in separate compartments the oxidizing re- 
agent is kept free from moisture, which is es- 
sential, as the mixture is strongly hygroseopie. 
The authors claim priority of the French over 
the Americans in the development of this res- 
pirator and state that the latter employ only 
one compartment for the oxidizing and ab- 
sorbing reagents which results in the metal of 
the compartment being attacked.—Philip 
Drinker. 


BuREAU OF MINES EXPERIMENTAL TUNNEL 
FOR STUDYING THE REMOVAL OF AUTOMOTIVE 
Exuaust Gas. A. C. Fieldner and J. W. 
Paul. U.S. Bur. Mines, Reports of Investiga- 
tions, Serial No. 2288, Oct., 1921.—This paper 
vives a description of the tunnel constructed 
near Pittsburgh. While designed particularly 
for investigations bearing on the proposed 
Hudson River vehicular tubes, the studies to 
be conducted at Pittsburgh comprise: ‘‘ (1) 
The diffusion of exhaust gases in the eross- 
section of the tunnel by transverse ventilation, 
bottom to top, and top to bottom; (2) tem- 
perature and smoke conditions as affeeted by 
the operation of motor ears; (3) physiological 
and psychological effects of temperature, ex- 
haust gases and smoke under operating con- 
ditions; (4) final check on all previous inves- 
tigations and practical demonstration of the 
solution of the problem of ventilating tunnels 
traversed by vehicles.”’ 

The Pittsburgh tunnel will be, in effect, an 
‘underground oval track,’’ with an axial 
length of 400 feet, a cross section 9 feet 
wide and 8 feet high, a 3-foot air duct above 
the ceiling and a 214-foot duct below the floor. 
Ample and elaborate provisions are made for 
sampling the air, for the determination of 
air flow, humidity, temperature, ete. Physio- 
logical examinations will be made contempo- 
‘aneously with the physical and chemical 
observations.—Philip Drinker. 








A PossIBLE Source OF LEAD PoIsoNniIna. A. 
F. G. Cadenhead and A. G.* Jacques. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Can. Chem. Met.. 
1921, Vol. 5, 260, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 
1921, 15, No. 21, 3685.—‘The object of the 
experiments was to demonstrate whether Pb 
accidentally mixed with smoking tobaceo is 
earried over in the smoke. By duplicating the 
conditions present in pipe smoking it was 
proved that a very small proportion of Pb 
would be inhaled, but most of it remains in 
the ash and tar as Pb and PbO.”’’ 


RELATION OF LEAD POISONING IN UTAH TO 
Mintnc. Arthur L. Murray. U. S. Bur. 
Mines, Reports of Investigations, Serial No. 
2274, Aug., 1921.—‘‘ The ease rate from lead 
poisoning in Utah is so far out of proportion 
to the death rate, that the death rate cannot 
be taken as an index to the number of cases 
prevalent. From the reports received during 
this investigation, the metal-mining industry 
as represented by the metal mines and smelt- 
ers is responsible for at least 95 per cent. of the 
industrial lead poisoning in Utah. This was 
to be expected, as mining and smelting are 
among the principal industries of the State, 
with relatively few other industries in which 
workers might be exposed to salts of lead.’’ 


DANGEROUS AND UNHEALTHY INDUSTRIES. 
Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 1443, Lon- 
don, Aug. 23, 1921, pp. 6.—This pamphlet con- 
tains regulations for the manufacture of cer- 
tain compounds of lead, namely, any carbon- 
ate, sulphate, nitrate or acetate of lead, and 
states definitely the precautions to be observed 
by oceupiers and persons employed.—M. C. 
Shorley. 


THe Use or Waite LEAD IN PAINTING. In- 
ternat. Labour Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series F, No. 4, Oct. 24, 1921.—The movement 
against the use of white lead originated in 
France and spread from that country to Ger- 
many, and now several countries have laws 
prohibiting or regulating the use of the ma- 
terial. A regulation which came into foree 
in Germany in 1906 contained several provi- 
sions about the use of lead, but did not pro- 
hibit it. In 1910 the Society for Social Re- 
form presented a petition to the Ministry of 
the Interior asking for a far-reaching pro- 
hibition of the use of lead paints, and the 
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Minister of Public Works issued a circular in 
1913, which was, however, only advisory. 

The most far-reaching prohibition is con- 
tained in a regulation of the Central Railway 
Office ordering substitution of non-poisonous 
paints for white lead in all coach-building 
works. This is in contradiction of an order 
issued in 1907. The governing body of the In- 
ternational Labour Conferenee held in Wash- 
ington in 1919 has placed the prohibition of 
white lead in painting on the agenda of the 
1921 conference. 

Opinions differ in Germany about substi- 
tutes for lead paints. Most workers and their 
representatives state that zine oxide and litho- 
phone are satisfactory substitutes, but they 
have not sufficiently proved their case. In 
indoor painting, it seems to be agreed, white 
lead is not indispensable, at any rate for top 
coats, but there is evidence that for outdoor 
work it is necessary. The commercial objee- 
tions, therefore, are not valid, and the only 
remaining reason for the prohibition is the 
danger of lead poisoning, 

Opinions in Germany on the danger from 
white lead vary greatly. The master painters’ 
vuilds, so far as asked, report almost unani- 
mously that the number of cases of poisoning 
has greatly decreased in recent years. The 
sick fund of the Dortmund Painters’ Guild, 
out of an average of 1,000 members, had six 
eases of lead poisoning in 1911, and none in 
1919 when the number of members was 500. 
Statistics of two other funds show a decrease 
from 1903 to 1911. But no statistics of the 
pre-war period are entirely reliable, since it 
is now shown by blood tests that diagnosis 
of lead poisoning had previously been very 
loose. 

If, despite all preventive measures, cases 
of lead poisoning still oceur, they are prinei- 
pally due to the fact that it has been impos- 
sible as yet to abolish carelessness, stupidity 
and lack of cleanliness as completely as could 
be wished. Lehmann and Koelsch state that 
the whole question of lead is more or less a 
question of cleanliness. 

If there are difficulties in the supervision 
of regulations enforeing prohibition of the use 
of white lead, there would be still greater dif- 
ficulty if the use of colors containing a certain 
proportion of lead were allowed, as is provided 
for in the memorandum of the International 
Labour Office. It has been shown by experience 
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also that the worker is generally compara- 
tively careful in using paints which he knows 
to be poisonous, but the less poisonous the 
paint the less care will be taken.—G. E. 
Partridge. 
i 
THe PHarMAcoLoGic AcTION OF LEAD IN 
ORGANIC ComBINATION. FE. C. Mason. <Ab- 
stracted as follows from Jour, Lab. Clin. Med., 
1921, Vol. 6, 427-453, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 
20, 1921, 15, No. 18, 3145.—‘‘ (C,H,).Pb-Pb 
(UH. ). 
eenters of the central nervous system, the in- 
jection of 0.0025-0.0050 g. producing convul- 
sions in a medium-sized dog. An extreme fall 
in blood pressure follows the first injeetion, 
owing to stimulation of the inhibitory vagus 
eenter for the heart, sudden dilatation § of 
visceral vessels, and direet depressant action 
on the heart. A prolonged rise in blood pres- 
sure follows subsequent injections, owing to 
constriction of visceral vessels and stimulation 
of the svmpathetie nerves to the heart. 
piration is stopped by first injections and in- 
ereased by subsequent ones. Dyspnea occurs, 
owing to direct action on the respiratory 
eenter. Intestinal activity is increased, Kaid- 
ney and spleen volumes increase first and 
then decrease. Subsequent injections produce 
only decrease.’’ 


and its salts stimulate the higher 


Res- 


ImporTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE TO 
THE ComMUNITY. Sir Kenneth Goadby. an- 
eet, Sept. 3, 1921, 201, No. 5114, 489-491.— 
One is struek with the frank opposition of 
employers and employees in matters of health 
innovation. An example of this is in the so- 
ealled questionnaire published by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office denying that dust is a 
serious cause of poisoning in the painting 
trades, 

The health of painters and the diseases from 
which they suffer is a much debated problem. 
The absence of a high incidence of diseases of 
the alimentary and nervous systems, and the 
presence of a high incidence of diseases of the 
respiratory tract are difficult to reconcile with 
the supposedly great amount of lead poisoning 
among painters. In an examination of white 
lead workers and painters the average blood 
pressure was found to be higher than that of 
lead workers. This higher arterial tension of 
painters is the more striking since less muscu- 
lar effort is required to wield a paint brush 
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fats and lipoids. 





than to carry half-hundred-weights of lead 
This appears to support the growing opinio) 
that the cause of disease is in the volatile por 
tions of the paint rather than in its solid con 
stituents.—M. Dent. 


TRINITROTOLUENE Porsontine. JL. Lewin. 
Abstracted as follows from Arch. Exper. 
Path. Pharm., 1921, Vol. 89, 340-359, in Chem. 
Abstr., Oct. 10, 1921, 15, No. 19, 3332.—‘ The 
local and generalized reactions of the body to 
trinitrotoluene are deseribed. In the animal 
body the compound is readily decomposed; it 
eannot be found in either blood or urine. 
Hematin formation and decrease in erythro- 
eyte counts are observed.’’ 


THE ANATOMICAL DIAGNOSIS AND HIstTo.- 
OGY OF PHOSPHORUS POISONING. Elsie Petri. 
Abstracted as follows from Frankfurter Z. 
-ath., 1921, Vol. 25, 195-215, in Chem. Abstr.. 
Sept. 20, 1921, 15, No. 18, 3137.—‘‘ The liver 
in phosphorous poisoning cannot be distin- 
guished from acute yellow atrophy. By the 
use of elective histochemical methods in five 
eases of phosphorus poisoning, lipoids were 
demonstrated in the liver, kidneys and stom- 
ach belonging to the group of phosphatids, as 
well as neutral fats and mixtures of neutral 
The presence of lipoids 
speaks against the assumption that the fat in 
the liver is entirely infiltrated fat. There 
must be in addition a fatty phanerosis. Phos- 
phorus belongs to the toxie substances of 
known and unknown origin which produce 
acute yellow atrophy, and the anatomical and 
clinical picture of phosphorus poisoning is 
not a separate entity but belongs to the large 
group associated with acute yellow atrophy 
of the liver.’’ 


FaTaL [INTOXICATIONS BY ARSENIC IN VITI- 
CULTURAL Districts. Paul Cazeneuve. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Bull. acad. med., 
1921, Vol. 85, 660-671, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 
20, 1921, 15, No. 18, 3147.—‘‘Several cases 
of As poisoning are reported, due to the use 
of arsenic compounds in the cultivation of 
grapes.’’ 


W. Salant and N. 
Abstracted as follows from Proc. 


AcTION OF MERCURY. 
Kleitman. 


Soe. Exper. Biol. and Med., 1921, Vol. 18, 249- 
250, in Physiol. Abstr., Oct.-Nov., 1921, 6, Nos. 











7 and 8, 453.—‘*The action of mereury ben- 
zoate, succinate, and acetate, injected intra- 
venously into dogs and eats in a concentra- 
tion of 1:5000, was studied. Small doses in- 
creased the frequency and depth of respira- 
tion; larger doses produced the opposite effect, 
as also did repeated small doses. Small doses 
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either had no effect upon the blood pressure, 
or caused a temporary rise; repeated small 
doses caused a fall in blood-pressure and slow- 
ing or arrest of the heart, the fall in pressure 
being less abrupt and lasting longer if the 
vagi had been cut previously.’’—Mekeen Cat- 
tell. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Topacco PNEuMOKOoNIOosIS. JF. Palitzsch. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct., 1921, 9, No. 
10, 225-229.—This article is a clinical report 
and discussion of a ease of chronic pulmonary 
affection. The varied symptoms, the X-ray 
findings, the negative findings for tubercu- 
losis, and the long and favorable course are 
explained on the diagnosis of pneumokoniosis. 
The exciting cause is believed to be the con- 
tinued inspiration of fine tobacco dust from 
a machine for grinding cigarette filling.—E. 
L. Sevringhaus. 


PNEUMOKONIOSIS AND ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 
IN WoopworKers. P. Pincherle. Il Lavoro, 
Oct. 31, 1921, 12, No. 6, 181-182.—There is 
very little concerning wood dusts in the lter- 
ature of pneumokoniosis. Kurt Gade of Ros- 
tock, examining wood dust under the micro- 
scope, found particles rich in sharp points, 
eapable of injuring the epithelium of the nose 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: 


and also of the trachea and bronchi. It is 
chiefly this mechanical effect that is of im- 
portance, although there is also a chemical 
action in the case of such woods as mahogany, 
satin wood, sandalwood, and teak. The au- 
thor reports a ease of asthma following the as- 
piration of wood dusts. The sputum did not 
show the findings pathognomonie for asthma, 
.e., Curschmann = spirals, Charcot-Leyden 
erystals, nor was there any reason to suspect 
the presence of a toxie agent or of bodies 
provoking anaphylaxis. The cause of the 
asthma was a chronic bronchitis provoked by 
the breathing of wood powder. Twenty wood- 
workers were then examined, fourteen of 
whom showed morbid conditions of the respir- 
atory tract, viz., seven with bronchial catarrh 
more or less intense, and seven with asthmatie 
attacks. Curschmann spirals were found 
twice, Chareot-Leyden erystals onece.—Alice 
Hamilton. 


OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


PREVENTING PREVENTABLE DISEASES IN NEW 
YorK City. OccupaTionaL Cuinic. JL. I. 
Harris. New York City Dept. Health, Month. 
sull., Sept., 1921, 11, No. 9, 214-221.—During 
1920, 17.143 food-handlers were examined in 
the clinies of the Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases of New York. Comparison with 55,673 
examinations made by private physicians 
during the same time leads to the suspicion 
that ‘‘the private physicians are not all con- 
tributing conscientiously to the protection of 
the public health from food-handlers who may 
be affected with communicable diseases.’’ Of 
a total of 16,484 eases suitable for ecomputa- 
tion, 28 per cent. were found with physical 
defects of significant character. Some of 
these were excluded outright from work as 


food-handlers and some were put on probation. 

In Manhattan, 123 food-handlers of the 
4,780 examined were placed on probation as 
suspected of having active tuberculosis, or 
beeause of signs of apparently arrested tuber. 
culosis. The same proportion holding, there 
are 19,000 or more such eases in the city of 
New York. <A proportion of 65 per 10,000 
examined showed an apparently active syphi- 
litie condition. It is estimated that there are 
about 10,000 cases of latent or inactive syphi- 
lis among the 750,000 food-handlers of the 
eity. On the same presumptions as regards 
the relation of the number tested to the whole 
group, there would be somewhat more than 
21,000 ‘‘suspected typhoid earriers.’’ The 
examinations for gonorrhea were too inecom- 
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Parasitic 
skin affections and some miscellaneous condi- 
tions eaused 542° 


_—— 


plete to give satisfactory estimates. 


probations., 

A table is presented showing in detail the 
different disease groups, the records of exam. 
nations made by private 
1920 for each district, and on this evidence it 
is concluded that ‘‘sinee the examination of 
food-handlers has been demonstrated to be an 
activity of the Department which is of vital 
Importance as a public health measure, it 
would seem to be necessary, in the interest of 


hhysicians during 


? 
I 


the public welfare, to discontinue delegating 
this important funetion to 
Clans,”’ 


private physi- 

Activities of the veterinary service of the 
Bureau are also briefly summarized, and there 
are details in regard to the work of 
Gr. F. Partridge. 


SOMLE 


nurses. 


THe MANAGEMENT OF A DIPHTHERIA OUT- 
BREAK IN A Private Scuoonu. E. C. Fleisch- 
ner and 2. B. Shaw. Jour. Am. Med. Assn.. 
Nov. 26, 1921, 77, No. 22, 1714-1717.—‘‘ The 
following faets may be given as a means of 
controlling a diphtheria outbreak in a board- 
ing school: 

‘1. Immediate isolation and treatment of 
the sick children. 


‘*2. Immediate, carefully supervised nose 
and throat eultures on all members of the 
school. 


‘3. Sehiek tests with proper controls on all 


members of the school within twenty-four 
hours. 
‘4. Administration of 1.000 units of anti- 


toxin subeutaneously to all children having 
positive Schick reactions at the end of forty- 
eight hours. 


ce 


5. Reeulture of noses and throats of all 
contacts two days after the primary culture. 

‘6. Isolation of all ill children from the 
healthy children and from the true diphthe- 
ritics until a positive diagnosis is established. 

‘“7 Tmmediate isolation of all the carriers 
and, when it is possible, employment of tox- 
icity tests to avoid the exposure of those chil- 
dren having avirulent diphtheroids to those 
with true virulent organisms. 


‘*8. When the outbreak is controlled, the 
eonferring of active immunity on all children 
with positive Schick reactions by the proper 
injections of toxin-antitoxin mixtures.’’—C. 
K. Drinker. 
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CLINICAL ASPECTS OF ANKYLOSTOMIASIS. 
fgnazio di Giovanni, Il Lavoro, Oet. 31, 1921. 
12, No. 6, 175-178.—At the sixth Congress of 
the Sicilian Medical Society, di Giovanni dis- 
cussed the question whether it was possible to 
diagnose ankylostomiasis without the aid of 
the microscope, or whether, as is apparently 
held by physicians of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, there is a clear-cut, clinieal picture of 
this infection. [is investigation was carried 
on in the mines of Tallarita and Cozzodisi with 
1,000 miners each, a large percentage of whom 
are infected. The majority denied that they 
felt any svmptom of ill health and only after 
they had been assured that they harbored the 
parasite would they admit a sense of weari- 
ness in their legs. This was as a usual thing 
the only symptom, and although many of 
them showed more or less pallor of the face 
and of the visible mucous membranes, still 
this was also noted in individuals without 
parasitic infection, and it is, according to the 
author, a true professional stigma for sulphur 
miners which he believes to be referable to the 
hemolytie action of sulphur and its acid de- 
rivatives. 

At the Central Station for the Prevention 
of Ankylostomiasis in Caltanissetta, the au- 
thor examined 146 miners with ankylostomo- 
anemia of marked degree, but even among 
these the clinical picture did not present any 
element which could arrest attention as of 
pathognomonic significance. The only con- 
stant symptom noted was anemia, The author 
dissents from the school of Padua, the school 
of Cairo, and the American investigators in 
that he was never able to detect albumin in 
the urine (supposedly constant in ankylosto- 
mo-anemia), nor blood in the feces, much less 
intestinal hemorrhage, nor any characteristic 
disturbance of the gastro-intestinal tract or 
of any organ. He concludes that the only con- 
stant picture is that of anemia, with its usual 
train of phenomena. 

The blood findings are not diagnostic, con- 
sisting only in a diminution of the number of 
erythrocytes, increase of lymphocytes, low 
hemoglobin, eosinophilia, and poikilocytosis. 
It is absolutely essential to subject the de- 
jecta to microscopic examination in order to 
arrive at a diagnosis of ankylostomiasis.— 
Alice Hamilton. 











REPORT OF THE UNITED Staves INTERDE- 
PARTMENTAL SociAL HYGIENE BoarD FOR THE 
FiscAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1921. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1921, pp. 198. 
—This report summarizes in a broad and 
interesting manner the general methods of 
attack upon venereal disease used by this new 
covernmental agency during the past year. 

Industrial hygienists will find the section 
on Educational Research and Development 
particularly worth while since it indicates 
types of progress and methods of advance 
which should be directly applicable to indus- 
try. For example, the idea of making the 
physical examination a basis for the health 
education of the individual is beginning to 
find a firm basis in school and college hygiene, 
but as yet has little or no place in industrial 
preventive medicine. 

The report contains a certain amount of 
statistical matter upon the centrol of venereal 
disease in the army and navy. Since much of 
this control has depended upon active meas- 
ures resulting in the abolition of red leght 
districts, the experience naturally apples very 
directly to industrial communities and the re- 
port thus furnishes valuable evidence of what 
can be accomplished through determined at- 
tack by competent agents.—C. K. Drinker. 


A CurnicaL Picture or ANTHRAX. John 
Randolph Graham. New York City Dept. 
Health, Month. Bull., Nov., 1921, 11, No. 11, 
284-286.—This is a deseription of the picture 
presented by the surface lesion caused by 
anthrax. The importance of prompt recog- 
nition of this disease, without waiting for veri. 
fication by the bacteriologist, will be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that death may fol- 
low only forty-eight hours after the first sign 
of trouble, and that therefore the life of a 
patient depends upon early inoculation.— 
lL... A. Shaw. 


THe ADVANTAGE OF SERUM THERAPY AS 
SHOWN BY A COMPARISON OF VaRIOUS METH- 
ODS OF TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX. Joseph C. 
Regan. Am. Jour. Med. Se., Sept., 1921, 162, 
No. 3, 406-423.—The author reviews the vari- 
ous measures of therapy in use in.the treat- 
ment of malignant pustule and quotes statis- 
tics showing the comparative mortality with 
different treatment. He discusses the various 
measures of local therapy in common use, 
pointing out the dangers that many of them 
possess, and coneludes that: 
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‘*1. The measures of local therapy of an- 
thrax in common use should be abandoned, 
owing to the disadvantages or even dangers 
they possess. 

‘2. The value, both prophylactic and ecura- 
tive, of anti-anthrax serum must now be re- 
garded as established by statistics. . .. The 
mortality from malignant pustule will be re 
duced to a minimum by prompt recognition 
and early serum treatment. 

‘*3. No ease of anthrax septicemia should 
be considered beyond hope until intensive 
serum therapy has failed. 

‘*4. The serum prepared by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry or according to their method 
has been proved of marked poteney, being ac- 
cording to certain reports twice the strength 
of the European preparations. 

‘*5. As originally deseribed by the writer, 
the local injection of anthrax serum into the 
pustule is apparently the most effective means 
of local therapy and should always be used 
as a supplementary measure to the general 
administration of serum. 

‘*6. Anthrax serum fulfills best the points 
requisite for an ideal method of treatment of 
anthrax: (1) It is appliable to all forms and 
locations of the disease; (2) yields on average 
the lowest mortality rate; (3) is a specific 
measure; (4) is a safeguard against generali- 
zation of the local disease if used in time; 
(5) offers the least amount of searring and de- 
formity; (6) causes a minimum of pain; (7) 
demands on an average the shortest absence 
from employment.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


NORMAL BEEF SERUM IN TREATMENT OF 
ANTHRAX. R. Kraus and P. Beltrami. <Ab- 
stracted as follows from Revista del Instituto 
Bacteriologico, March, 1921, 2. No. 6, 249, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 12, 1921, 77, No. 
20, 1608.—‘‘ Kraus and Beltrami report addi- 
tional experimental research which confirms, 
they say, the efficacy of normal beef serum in 
treatment of anthrax.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TUBERCULOUS EmM- 
PLOYEE IN INpustRY. J/larry EF. Mock and 
John D. Ellis. Nat. Safety News, Nov., 1921, 
4, No. 5, 17-19.—Pulmonary tuberculosis is 
the greatest of all occupational diseases. As 
industrial communities increased, living and 
working conditions became more congested ; 
and tuberculosis mortality and morbidity 
reach their highest point in crowded and in- 
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Sanitary quarters. 


It is true that primary 
tuberculous 


infection frequently oeceurs in 
childhood, but it is also true that overcrowded 
and insanitary living and working conditions 
are just as responsible for the spread of tu- 
berculosis. 

‘“The irrefutable argument for discovering 
and removing the tubercular employee from 
the working force lies in the fact that in those 
industries where an active fight against this 
disease has been made the tuberculosis rate 
has rapidly decreased.’’ 

In some industries the relationship of oceu- 
pation to the development of tuberculosis is 
slight, while in others it is almost a causal 
factor. Dr. Collis attributes the production 
of the tuberculous employee to three basie in- 
fluences: (1) insufficient food; (2) patholog- 
ical fatigue; and (3) inadequate ventilation. 
All of these causes are as associated with the 
man’s working conditions as with his living. 

It is estimated that about 5,500,000 em- 
ployees of both sexes, or ‘‘12.5 per cent. of 
the total wage-earning foree of the country 
work under conditions where this atmospheric 
pollution is very prevalent and of known 
hazard to employees.’’ Metallic dusts are 
probably most harmful. Specifie industries in 
this group which show an exceptionally high 
mortality from lung diseases are cutlery and 
file making, metal grinding and_ polishing, 
brass working, printing, engraving, tool mak- 
ing and gold beating. Mineral dusts, vegeta- 
ble dusts from cotton and linen textile mills, 
and from woodworking and paper making, 
and animal and mixed fiber dust, such as is 
found in hat making, all cause a high tuber- 
culosis mortality rate. 

Necessary measures for prevention among 
employees are: 

‘*(a) elimination of the tuberculous from 
the working foree: 

‘*(b) protection of employees from predis- 
posing causes; 

‘“(e) supervision of the physical condition 
of the workers by medical examinations.’’ 

In combatting tuberculosis, ventilation, 
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which includes dust removal, temperature, hu- 
midity, and cleanliness of working rooms, is 
the most important general condition for in- 
dustry to consider. The salvaging of dust 
alone in some industries has paid for the in- 
stallation of the system for dust removal. 

The Pennsylvania and New Jersey Depart- 
ments of Industry and Labor and the United 
States Department of Labor have published 
very good reports on the reduction of disease 
in certain hazardous occupations by the use 
of devices, and the education of employees to 
their use. State sanatoria are recommended 
for the use of tuberculous employees, and 
sickness insurance to provide for their de- 
pendents while they are undergoing treat- 
ment.—M. Dent. 


Tue Errect or Nirrous OXIDE, NATURAL 
JAS AND FORMALDEHYDE ON EXPERIMENTAL 
TurercuLosis. Jonathan B. Rogers. Am. 
Rev. Tubere., Oct., 1921, 5, No. 8, 637-642.— 
‘‘Neither repeated nitrous oxide and oxygen 
anesthesia, nor formaldehyde nor natural gas 
influence the development or progress of the 
tubercle in guinea pigs infected through the 
respiratory route with a watery solution of 
tubercle bacilli positive sputum.’’—C. K. 
Drinker, 


TUBERCULOSIS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Harry Lee Barnes. Am. Rev. Tubere., Oct., 
1921, 5, No. 8, 670-673.—‘‘1. The histories of 
299 consecutive widowed patients admitted to 
the Rhode Island State Sanatorium, 1905 to 
1921. show that 93, or 40 per cent., lost their 
consorts by death from tuberculosis, a tuber- 
culosis mortality over three times that of the 
married people of the community. 

‘“‘O9 Tmmunity from many diseases is short 
lived and until much more convincing evi- 
dence of permanent immunity against tuber- 
culosis conferred by childhood infections is 
forthcoming, a cautious logie will not accept 
the confident statements that are being made 
as to the impossibility or rarity of adult in- 
fection.’’—C, K. Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL 
SENSES 


MatcupBox Dermatitis. M. Fre: Abstract- 


ed as follows from Med. Klin., 1921, No. 16, in 


Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Dec., 1921, 4, No. 
6, 830.—‘‘Several cases of dermatitis were 











seen at the Jadassohn Clinic, undoubtedly due 
‘o matchboxes. The lesions were in the pocket 
rea, also on the hands and face. The causa- 
rive factor was a phosphorous sulphur com- 
pound which was traced to one special fac- 
‘cory. Investigation proved that owing to a 
shortage of amorphous phosphorus a substi- 
tute (phosphorsesquisulfid) had been used. A 
certain predisposition of the patient seéms to 
be necessary. Similar cases have been seen in 
Sweden and Denmark.’’ 


Fonuicuuitis. Areh. Dermat. and Syph., 
Soe. Tr., Dec., 1921, 4, No. 6, 850.—‘‘ A black- 
smith, aged 36, showed a folliculitis involving 
the beard, sealp, chest, abdomen and thighs. 
The eruption had recurred every summer, re- 
gardless of therkind of work he engaged in. 
Dr. Lane believed the condition to be due to 
sodium borate, which the patient used in weld- 
ing. The freedom from perspiration explained 
the lack of symptoms in winter.’’ 


THE OcuLAR Factor IN HeapacHe. J. A. 
Kearney. N. Y. Med. Jour., Nov. 16, 1921, 
114, No. 10, 565-566.—The ocular factor in 
all forms of headache is far greater than is 
supposed, being probably not less than 40 per 
cent. Headaches due to eyestrain are invari- 
ably bilateral, and usually dull in character. 
Glasses are not always a sign that refraction 
error has been corrected; often they were pre- 
scribed long ago, or without the use of a 
mydriatic. ‘‘The site of the headache, when 
eyestrain is responsible, is often misleading as 
to the character of the existing error of re- 
fraction. In a general way, a frontal or su- 
praorbital headache indicates hyperopie error ; 
occipital, an imbalance of the extrinsic ocular 
muscles; and temporal, an astigmatic error.’’ 

Sometimes a patient suffers from headaches 
that seem to be caused by eyestrain, but upon 
examination no error of refraction ean be 
found. ‘‘In a number of these cases, by turn- 
ing the lids and earefully scrutinizing the 
‘onjunetiva, it may disclose changes from loss 
f lustre to decided disease.’’ 

‘‘Not one of the routine determinations of 
the many that go to make up a complete eye 
examination should be omitted when a head- 
iche patient consults for relief, and if our 
best efforts are not sufficient to allay the dis- 
tress entirely, advice should always be given 
he sufferers to seek for possible source else- 
where.’’—M. C. Shorley. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ANESTHET- 
ICS IN OPHTHALMIC WorkK. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Nov. 26, 1921, 77, No. 22, 1730-1735.— 
‘‘In analyzing the results of this investigation, 
so far as our present knowledge of ophthalmic 
work is concerned, your committee feels justi- 
fied in arriving at the following conclusions: 

‘*]. For surface anesthesia, cocain in 4 per 
cent. solution, freshly made, possesses distinet 
advantages over all other local anesthetics, 
particularly for operative work. 

‘*Coneerning cocain anesthesia the follow- 
ing is offered: 

‘‘(a) In all instances, the anesthesia is 
equal to and in most eases it is greater than 
that produced by any other local anesthetie. 

‘*(b) Its toxicity when used in the small 
dosage required for ocular anesthesia is al- 
most negligible and does not count as a seri- 
ous objection. 

‘“(c) The desiceation and disturbance of 
nutrition of the cornea produced by it are 
negligible or entirely avoided if care is ob- 
served in keeping the eyelids closed after the 
instillations of the cocain solution and up to 
the time that the operative work is to begin. 

‘“(d) The dilatation produced by the co- 
eain is of short duration, does not often ocea- 
sion inconvenience, and may be overcome 
promptly by the counter effect of a weak mi- 
otic. 

‘‘(e) The penetrating effect of cocain so- 
lution is increased by the addition of 0.5 per 
cent. solution of sodium bicarbonate. 

‘“‘(f) The efficiency of cocain solution is 
not impaired by boiling. 

‘‘(q) The efficiency of cocain solutions is 
not affected either as to intensity or prolonga- 
tion of anesthesia by the addition of epineph- 
rin. 

‘‘(h) The use of stronger solutions than the 
one recommended are at the risk of seriously 
disturbing the nutrition of the cornea and 
interfering with the healing process, 

“9  Phenacain in 2 per cent. solution 
stands next to cocain in efficiency. 

‘‘Conecerning phenacain anesthesia the fol- 
lowing is offered: 

‘‘(q@) It has the advantage of producing a 
quicker effect than cocain and a slight anti- 
septic action. 

‘“(h) It does not dilate the pupil, hence is 
valuable in producing surface anesthesia for 
tonometry, therapeusis and removal of for- 
eign bodies from the cornea. 
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‘“(e) It does not produce desiceation of the 
cornea, nor, so far as known, disturb nutri- 
tion. 

‘“(d) The solutions are not affected by boil- 
ing. 

‘‘(e) Epinephrin does not add to its effi- 
cleney in any way. 

‘*(f) Alkalis should not be added to phena- 
cain solutions as they cause precipitation. 

‘*(q) Phenaeain offers the distinet disad- 
vantage of producing more or less irritation, 
which is very objectionable to sensitive pa- 
tients. 

‘*(h) Phenaecain is incompatible with al- 
kalis and their carbonate bases, and the use of 
glass vessels should be avoided in preparing 
the solution, porcelain being nsed instead. 

‘*3. Proeain (novoeain) in 2 per cent. so- 
lution is the anesthetie of choice for infiltra- 
tion anesthesia. 

‘(a) The addition of epinephrin does not 
increase efficiency, but does delay absorption 
and diminish the chanees of accidental poison- 
ing, 

‘*(b) Proeain (novoeain) solutions should 
be injected slowly to aid in the avoidance of 
toxie effects. 

‘‘(e) The efficiency of proecain (novoeain) 
solutions is not inereased by the addition of 
alkalis.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


A New Test Carp. J. Monroe Thorington. 
Am, Jour. Opth., Oct., 1921, 4, No. 10, 740. 
741.—On the test ecard here deseribed and 
illustrated, Gothie letters are emploved. 
With the exeeption of the two letters at the 
top, the rows of letters are numbered, the 
numerals being red to assist in detecting the 
most common variety of color blindness. By 
the use of these figures, the patient is en- 
abled to indicate readily the number of the 
lowest row of letters which he ean read, with- 
out having to count the lines, 

There is a very gradual diminution in the 
size of the letters on the various lines from 
above downward. and all letters are con- 
structed on the angle of four minutes. Care 
has been taken that a proper proportion of 
round, diagonal and square letters is main- 
tained in each line and in each column. The 
letters B and S, so often confused, have been 
eliminated, as well as the letters R and K 
which have a marked resemblance to the letter 
A. Gand Q have also been omitted since they 
are not good round letters. 


Patients do not readily commit this tes 
ecard to memory as they do the Snellen eards 
The visual acuity in feet and metric distane. 
is indicated by Roman letters and Arabi 
characters at the right of each line. Copie 
of this test ecard may be secured from Messrs 
Wall and Ochs, 1716 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia. It may be had with red numerals 
and yellow letters on black, with red numerals 
and white letters on black, and with red 
numerals and black letters on white.—M. (. 
Shorley. 





ForREIGN Bopy Spup IntuMiINatorR. W. Hol. 
brook Lowell. Am, Jour. Ophth., Oct., 1921. 
4. No. 10, 739.—This is a brief, illustrated de. 
scription of an illuminator for foreign body 
spud or similar instrument, which has been 
devised by Dr. Lowell. ‘‘It consists of a 
fountain pen light with spring contact 
switch; to which is attached a smaller parallel 
barrel, equal in length, with a sliding member 
in this superimposed barrel. When the whole 
attachment is rotated on the fountain pen 
barrel, a tempered spring slides over the con. 
tact switch spring, thus giving a constant 
steady light. The spud is fastened in this 
shding member. When pushed forward with 
the light on, the spud point and cornea are 
well illuminated and the light is where you 
want it when you want it, and the left hand is 
free to control the lids. The spud is protected 
when not in use by sliding it back into the 
barrel.’’—C,. K. Drinker. 


LATE TRAUMATIC DETACHMENT OF RETINA 
Irs PROPHYLAXIS AND IMPORTANCE FROM A 
DISABILITY COMPENSATION STANDPOINT. Zar. 
old Gifford. Am, Jour. Ophth., Nov., 1921, 4. 
No. 11, 803-805.—‘‘ A large proportion of the 
detachments of early life, in unpredisposed 
eves, are of the late traumatie class. 

‘““As a matter of prophylaxis against such 
detachments, a period of as complete rest as 
possible (ineluding binocular bandage) is de 
sirable in the treatment of the eye. 

‘“The possible occurrence of late detachment 
should always be provided for in settlements 
for damages, or disability compensation in 
eases of serious contusions of the eye. This 
applies with equal foree to cases of deep per 
forating wounds with or without intraocular 
foreign bodies, or to accidents where the head 
or whole body has received severe shock.’’ 











Eye FInpines IN Brain INJurties. Nelson 
M. Black. Am. Jour. Ophth., Nov., 1921, 4, 
No. 11, 819-823.—This paper presents a sum- 
mary of the ocular conditions likely to be 
found in connection with brain injuries, with 
some mention of other symptoms frequently 
associated with them. 


‘‘Examination of the eye grounds should 
always be a part of the routine of the exam- 
ination of any ease of head injury, and the de- 
termination of the visual fields when possi- 
ble. When choked dise is found together with 
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other symptoms of increased intracranial ten- 
sion, operative interference is imperative. The 
relief of pressure in practically every in- 
Stance prevents consecutive atrophy of the 
optic nerve when done in time. The finding 
of the symptoms of choked dise without other 
symptoms of intracranial pressure is not suf- 
ficient indication for operation, unless the in- 
traocular manifestations are progressive in 
character; on the other hand, the absence of 
choked dise should in no wise preclude op- 
erative interference when other symptoms 
indicate its necessity.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


FATIGUE STUDY AND SAFETY WorK Co-orDI- 
NATE. Frank B. Gilbreth and Lillian M. Gil- 
breth. Safety Engin., Oct., 1921, 42, No. 4, 
167-169.—The problems of fatigue and safety 
could be conveniently analyzed through a fa- 
tigue survey, which would improve accident 
causing conditions as well as motion study 
conditions. The suggestion system, home 
reading box, museum and information bureau 
are activities which the writers believe are 
useful and can be used as ‘‘ work in common’’ 
in safety and fatigue investigations. These 
can be supplemented and developed by a more 
scientific investigation if that seems neces- 
sary.—R. M. Thomson. 


THE ENGINEERING Factor. W. H. Forster. 
Nat. Safety News, Dec., 1921, 4, No. 6, 13-14. 

~Acecording to the author, real engineering 
capacity enables a man to attack a safety prob- 
lem in the following manner: 

‘‘1,. To see the basic hazard. 

‘9. To see the conditions producing this 
hazard, whether due to equipment, process or 
worker, 

‘*3. To consider the pros and cons of the 
various methods of eliminating these condi- 
tions. 

‘““4. To reach a wise conclusion as to the 
proper procedure. 

‘“5. To present the case so that it goes 
through with the controlling powers. 

“6. To organize to produce the desired 
result, 

“7. To put the proposition through with 
the co-operation of all parties at interest.”’ 

But engineering capacity and correct engi- 


neering must go hand in hand with edueation- 
al propaganda among the workmen.—M. 


Dent. 


THE DAY OF THE SAFETY ENGINEER. David 
S. Beyer. Safety Engin., Nov., 1921, 42, No. 
), 227.—This short article emphasizes the fact 
that a real safety engineer does not merely 
attend to mechanical safeguards, but an- 
alyzes accidents and tells what is needed to 
prevent them.—R. M. Thomson. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND First A1p WorK 
IN THE TELEPHONE [F'retp. F.. M. Downey. 
Safety Engin., Oct., 1921, 42, No. 4, 170-173. 
—This is a discussion of the growth and 
achievements of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany’s line foree in accident prevention and 
first-aid work. The results obtained over a 
number of years are shown, and the vital im- 
portance of the hearty co-operation, support 
and interest of all parties, of competitive 
first-aid demonstrations, and of the publish- 
ing and distribution of bulletins is empha- 
sized.—R. M. Thomson. 


How We Lickep THE GoacgLtEe PRopLEeM IN 
our Puant. G. A. Kuechenmeister. Nat. 
Safety News, Dec., 1921, 4, No. 6, 23-24.—This 
is the story of how the order for wearing gog- 
cles was successfully enforeed in the plant of 
the Dominion Forge and Stamping Company, 
Ontario. Canada. It took a great deal of tact 
in dealing with reecaleitrant subjects, and in 
one or two instances employees had to be dis- 
missed, but the safety idea of goggles won 
out in the end. During the process of fitting 
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for goggles the company had an opportunity 
to persuade several men to go to the oculist 
and have their eyes examined, with the result 
that their goggle frames were fitted with spe- 
cial lenses, and their efficiency and dispositions 
were greatly bettered.—M. Dent. 


ExpLosions HazarpD AND ITS PREVENTION. 
Joseph F. Shadgen. Abstracted as follows 
from Iron Age, 1921, Vol. 108, 127-130, in 
Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1921, 15, No. 21, 3751. 
—‘This is a thoughtful review of the litera- 
ture on explosive mixtures of solids, liquids 
and gases, the characteristics of fuels being 
analyzed with special reference to powdered- 
coal installations and the means for preven- 
tion of explosions. Numerous tables, photo- 
graphs of flame propagation and graphs are 
given.’’ 


MAKING Coan MINING A SAFER Jos. Safety 
Engin., Nov., 1921, 42, No. 5, 221-223.—A 
short review indicating that accident preven- 
tion work in the coal mining industry is show- 
ing results.—R. M. Thomson, 


COKE-OVEN ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920.— 
William W. Adams. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
Paper 293, July, 1921, pp. 32.—Aecidents at 
eoke ovens during 1920 eaused the death of 
49 and the injury of 3,415 employees. This 
represents a decrease of four fatalities and 
616 injuries as compared with the record for 
1919. The number of men employed during 
1920, however, was 28,139, a decrease of 602, 
or 2 per cent. below the number employed in 
1919. 


Reducing the average number of men em- 
ployed to its equivalent in 300-day workers, 
the fatality rate for 1920 was 1.64 per thou- 
sand men employed, and the injury rate was 
114.13, as compared with 1.92 and 145.66, re- 
spectively, for 1919—a decrease in fatal acci- 
dents of 0.28 per thousand and in non-fatal 
injuries of 31.53 per thousand. 

The chief causes of fatalities at all coke 
ovens during 1920 were, in the order of fre- 
quency, haulage equipment, burns, falls of 
persons, and falling objects. Non-fatal in- 
juries resulted principally from burns, falls 
of persons, falling objects, haulage equipment 
and hand tools. 


Tables are given showing the number and 
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classification of injuries, 1916 to 1920; aeei. 
dents in all coke ovens during 1920 by states 
and by causes and by states; accidents i: 
beehive and by-product coke ovens during 
1920 classified by states, by causes and by 
states, and by character of disability; and 
number of widows and orphans caused by fata! 
accidents in all coke ovens, by states, during 
the years 1914-1920, inclusive. 


At the end of the report two tables are in- 
cluded giving a summary of the fatality and 
injury rates for various branches of the min- 
eral industry m the United States for all 
years for which comparable statistics for the 
country as a whole are available—M. C. 
Shorley. 


THE NEED OF A SAFETY CopE FOR LADDERS. 
F. A. Davidson, Safety Engin., Oct., 1921, 
42, No. 4, 180-182.—The author discusses the 
need of a National Safety Code for Ladders. 
A ladder code will help to reduce accidents 
through the focusing of publie attention on 
the danger of using poor ladders, by educat- 
ing the publie as to what is a safe ladder, by 
serving as a guide to state local and insurance 
inspectors, and, finally, by the sanction of law 
in compelling safe conditions.—R. M. Thom- 
son. 


THe ESSENTIALS OF A NATIONAL SAFETY 
Cope For Lappers. Clifford B. Connelley. 
Safety Engin., Oct., 1921, 42, No. 4, 165-166. 
—The following essentials are suggested for 
ladder code making: 


‘1. Gathering and compiling information 
on ladders, ineluding a historical statement of 
the development of the industry. | 

‘‘9. Setting forth the specifications for 
construction of ladders of the various types. 


‘*3. Suggesting rules for use, backed by 
authentie data in the form of discussions. 
‘4. Using abundant illustrations. 


cc 


5. Furnishing data on the properties and 
strengths of various woods. 


‘*6. Deseribing ladder appliances. 

‘‘7, Pointing out safety methods and prac- 
tices.’ 

It is also suggested that the National Code 
for Ladders be in reality a textbook rather 
than a law book, an authoritative manual for 
making rules, and not a rule book.—R. M. 
Thomson, 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY:NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL ON THE FUNCTION 
or THE Heart, G. Pantania. Abstracted as 
follows from Arch. di fisiol., 1920, Vol. 18, 
67, in Med. Sce., Dec., 1921, 5, No. 3, 257.— 
‘The present research was undertaken be- 
cause no definite conclusions appear to have 
as yet been reached in regard to the action 
of aleohol on the function of the heart. Some 
authors hold that it chiefly increases the ear- 
diae activity; others again are of the opinion 
that its action is essentially depressive; and 
vet others think that very small doses act in 
an exciting manner while large ones have an 
opposite effect. Moreover, no one seems to 
have studied the action of alcohol on the ex- 
citability of the myocardium, to which the 
author has paid particular attention. In ad- 
dition, he has investigated the effect of the 
excitation of the vagus and the contraction 
eurve of the frog’s heart. This was exposed 
and suspended to a lever according to En- 
velmann’s method. After taking a normal 
tracing, varying quantities of ethyl alcohol 
diluted with Ringer’s solution were injected 
into the frogs and other tracings taken at in- 
tervals of from 5 to 20 minutes. The results 
obtained, which are of general interest, have 
been summarized by the author approximate- 
ly as follows: (1) Ethyl alcohol noticeably 
modifies the activity and functional properties 
of the heart. (2) This action manifests itself 
in a slackening of the heart’s rhythm, which 
is chiefly due to a remarkable prolongation of 
the systolic phase when small doses are used, 
to a prolongation of the diastolic phase in the 
case of large ones. (3) The excitability of 
the myocardium is constantly increased by 
small doses of aleohol, but this fact is less and 
less apparent as the doses become larger, 
until excitability may even be diminished, 
with a corresponding elevation of its thres- 
hold. (4) The period of latency is constantly 
1ortened by minimal doses of alcohol; some- 
vhat larger ones do not appear to have al- 

ays the same effect. (5) The length of the 
efractory period does not show any percepti- 

e modification in the experimental condi- 

ons adopted by the author. (6) The excita- 

lity threshold of the vagus is increased by 

‘Ohol. (7) Under the influence of alcoho] 

e heart stopped by means of a proper stim- 

ation of the vagus re-starts its automatic 


activity more slowly than in normal eondi- 
tions. (8) After stimulation of the vagus 
it takes a longer time for the automatic 
rhythm to become normal when alcohol is in- 
troduced into the organism than in the ease 
of the same heart before undergoing intoxica- 
tion.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


THE Errect or Cootinc Power or THE AT- 
MOSPHERE ON Bopy Merasouism. J. A. Camp- 
bell, D. Hargood-Ash, and L. Hill. Abstracted 
as follows from Jour. Physiol., 1921, Vol. 55, 
259-264, in Physiol. Abstr., Oct.-Nov., 1921, 6, 
Nos. 7 and 8, 440.—‘‘ Basal metabolism of the 
body cells is raised by cool out-of-door eondi- 
tions, even when shivering does not occur; 
metabolism is controlled by cooling power, not 
by temperature. Formulae are given for rapid 
calculation of heat production of the resting 
subject, the information required being the 
dry kata-thermometer cooling power, the dry 
bulb air temperature, and the cheek temper- 
ature.’’—MecKeen Cattell. 


On THE CARBON ExXcRETION OF MAN IN 
WRESTLING AND IN Fencine. R. Gullichsen 
and J. L. Soisalon-Soininen. <Abstracted as 
follows from Skandin. Arch. f. Physiol., 1921, 
Vol. 41, 188, in Med. Se., Dec., 1921, 5, No. 3, 
277.—‘ ‘Observations on six persons in the 
respiration chamber on the energy liberated 
in feneing and in wrestling as measured by 
the carbon dioxide excretion. The results 
show that the muscular work involved in these 
exercises is of a very high order of magnitude 
when compared with other occupations in- 
volving heavy work.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


INCREASE IN CAPACITY FOR WorRK DUE TO 
ADMINISTRATION OF PHOSPHATE. G. Embden, 
E. Grafe, and FE. Schmitz. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Ztschr. f. physiol. Chem., 1921, Vol. 
113, 67, in Med. Se., Dec., 1921, 5, No. 3, 
278.— ‘Experiments on soldiers and miners 
showed that the administration of 7.5 gm. of 
sodium dihydrogen phosphate per day result- 
ed in an increased capacity for muscular 
work, presumably by facilitating the resyn- 
thesis of ‘lactacidogen’. A favorable effect 
on the nervous system is also claimed.’’—M. 
(. Shorley. 
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ON THE Siz—E OF THE HEART, BLOop PREs- 
SURE AND PULSE, BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER 
SHort Periops oF Heavy Puysican Lapor. 
O. Bruns. Abstracted as follows from Miin- 
chen. med. Wehnschr., 1921, Vol. 68, 907- 
908, in Physiol. Abstr., Oct.-Nov., 1921, 6, 
Nos. 7 and 8, 427.—‘‘ Observations on the size 
of the heart as seen by X-ray illumination dur- 
ing short periods of heavy work. The author 
failed to get any appreciable increase in heart 
volume when the blood-pressure rose 30 or 40 
mm.; he points out that this is in complete 
contrast to the results of animal experiments 
carried out by Starling and Straub. He con- 
siders that the discrepancy is due to the diffi- 
eulty of standardising conditions when deal- 
ing with human subjects, and, moreover, 
amongst other things, to the inotropie influ- 
ence of the sympathetic.’’—MeKeen Cattell. 

THe PuysroLogicaL Cost or MutscuLAR 
Work: A Repiy to Opsections. A. D. Wal- 
ler and G. De Decker. Brit. Med, Jour., Oct. 
22, 1921, No. 3173, 627-630.—Waller’s method 
consists in collecting the expired air for a 
period of thirty to sixty seconds during work 
and for one to two minutes during rest. By 
determining the percentage of carbon dioxide 
in the expired air, and knowing the volume 
of air expired during a given period, the ear- 
bon dioxide in cubie centimeters per minute 
may be calculated. With these data and by 
assuming a respiratory quotient of 0.85, the 
number of calories expended during a given 
amount of work is computed by referring to 
the tables of the calorific value of carbon di- 
oxide for a given respiratory quotient, as de- 
termined by Zunst (Pfliiger’s Archiv, 1897, 
68, p. 201). Later it was thought preferable 
to assume a respiratory quotient of 1.00 and 
ealeulate the calories accordingly. By this 
method an endeavor has been made to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the physiological cost of 
a variety of types of industrial work. Follow- 
ing a summary of the investigations by Wal- 
ler and De Decker (Brit. Med. Jour., May 7, 
1921), Leonard Hill and J. A. Campbell 
(Ibid., May 21,1921) and J. B. Orr and J. P. 
Kinloch (/bid., July 9, 1921) published arti- 
eles criticizing the validity of Waller’s meth- 
od. Waller and De Decker have replied to 


these objections in the present communica- 
tion. 

They answer the first objection, that the 
period 


(half a minute) during which the 
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samples of expired air were taken was t 
short, as follows: They admit that long: 
periods were desirable but impracticable as 
laborer could not be interrupted from wo; 
for any length of time. Furthermore, th, 
minute-volume of expired air is increased du: 
ing work and it would not be convenient to fi: 
the subject with a bag to collect as much a; 
80 to 100 liters of air. Their present metho. 
permits the use of a bag of 20 to 30 liters’ 
capacity. They have concluded by repeated 
trials that the error inherent in such short 
periods is much less serious than anticipated, 
To reduce the error further they ecaleulate 
their results from the average of a series of 
periods, 

In answer to the second criticism that they 
have failed to place sufficient emphasis on 
the influence of food on carbon dioxide elim- 
ination, Waller and De Decker state that they 
consider the increase in carbon dioxide output 
following food might amount to one-fifth of 
the resting value, but that this is negligible as 
compared to the more marked increase follow- 
ing muscular work. They believe this is justi- 
fiable considering the econelusion of Benedict 
and Mursechausen ‘‘that the increment [of 
energy discharge] due to the work of forward 
progression was constant, irrespective of 
whether the subject was with or without 
food.’’ Furthermore, the authors state that 
they were concerned with the carbon dioxide 
output of workers under their normal condi- 
tions of life. 

The third objection to Waller’s method is 
that the respiratory quotient has been neg- 
lected in determining the calorie equivalent 
of the volume of carbon dioxide exhaled. Wal- 
ler and De Decker concede that this objection 
is fundamental and theoretically the most im- 
portant of the three. They feel that the ap- 
parent inaccuracy of their method is compen- 
sated for by the ease with which a relatively 
large number of observations may be made 
and readily computed. They consider tha 
their method is best adapted for use in the 
factory and on the road for the necessary p! 
liminary survey on an extensive field. Th 
eoneclude with Orr and Kinloch that at t 
beginning and end of exercise there might © 
a ‘‘washing out’’ or retention of carbon di 
ide which would render a false respirat: 
quotient, but they consider this error el! 
inated by measuring the output only afte 
constant régime of work is established. 








A fourth point of controversy relates to the 
nterpretation of the observation that the ear- 
on dioxide excretion, when determined at 
egular intervals during several hours’ work, 
xhibits a progressive increase. This occurs 
even though the amount of work remains con- 
stant. Waller and De Decker object to the 
suggestion of Hill and Campbell that this in- 
erease is due to food and offer as a possible 
‘xplanation that it is due to the decreasing ef- 
ficiency of the laborer, though they feel that 
this point will require careful discussion after 
further investigation.—Cyrus C. Sturgis. 


FatTicuE Tests AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY. G. 
H. Shepard. Indust. Management, Nov., 1921, 
62, No. 5, 281-286.—The main object of the 
tests reported here was to discover the mini- 
mum proportion of periods of rest to the total 
of working hours, by which workers on lght- 
heavy muscular work can approximate their 
maximum output (light-heavy muscular work 
being defined as work in which the muscular 
system is continually under load during the 
operation, the load not being heavy enough to 
produce a sensation of muscular strain, but 
being repeated so many times that the worker 
becomes sensibly fatigued by the end of the 
day). 

The experiments were made by a single 
operator, the work being performed on chest 
weights, the industrial day represented as 
closely as possible by a day of nine working 
hours during which one hour was allowed for 
lunch, between the fifth and sixth hours. Nine 
full days’ work was done, varying the work- 
ing period from twenty-five to sixty min- 
utes, but allowing in each ease a rest period 
of eight minutes. The  forty-five-minute 
period was the most productive, increase of 
the work period from that point causing a 
steady decline in output, while shortening of 
the period also caused decrease, although not 
so uniformly. The thirty-five-minute period 
day was about as productive as the forty-five- 
minute period day, but between the thirty- 
minute period and the twenty-five-minute 
period there was a decided difference. 

The eonelusion is reached that a worker on 
light-heavy work and a nine-hour working 
day eannot give his maximum output unless 
he rests at least 15.1 per cent. of the time dur- 
ing working hours. But in order to be sure 
that rest periods will increase production the 
worker should have been interested by effi- 
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ciency reward and other means to such an ex- 
tent that he is seeking at all times to deliver 
his maximum output. It was further shown 
that the expenditure of energy as measured 
by loss of weight was greater (for 100,000 
foot-pounds of work) when the forty-five-min- 
ute period was required than in the forty- 
minute period day. Therefore it is concluded 
that probably an industrial worker perform- 
ing light-heavy work day after day will not 
maintain his maximum output unless he rests 
at least 16 2/3 per cent. of the time during 
working hours. 

Further study of the data in regard to the 
forty-five-minute period day gives evidence 
that the total output of the day might have 
been increased by using a longer working 
period at the beginning of the day and gradu- 
ally shortening it as the operator became fa- 
tigued. 

Other problems remain to be solved, such as 
whether, by shortening the working day and 
thereby sacrificing the reduced output of the 
later hours, the output during earlier hours 
can be so increased as to give a greater out- 
put for the day; and, if so, what length of 
day would give the maximum output. 

Two days of low temperature and high hu- 
midity show a falling off in output, which may 
be charged to the temperature, for it is not 
surprising that exposing the body of a worker 
to an excessive direct heat loss should produce 
a loss of output, just as steam-plant horse- 
power would be reduced by running with bare 
steam pipes. 

In some preliminary tests the operator was 
allowed to work and rest as he wished. The 
average of four periods shows that the natural 
choice provided for 15.6 per cent. of rest; but 
whether this approximation to the proportion 
vielding the greatest efficiency is a general 
tendency or is merely peculiar to the operator 
tested remains to be determined.—G,. E. Par- 
tridge. 


Ture Puysrotocy or Fatiaur. PHyYsico- 
(‘HEMICAL MANIFESTATIONS OF FATIGUE IN THE 
Bioop. Albert Baird Hastings. U.S. Pub. 
Health Service, Pub. Health Bull. No. 117, 
1921, pp. 42.—‘‘1. Certain phases of muscular 
fatigue have been investigated with special 
attention to the gaseous and osmotic relation- 
ships in the blood of dogs. 

‘9. Hemolysis in vivo occurs in untrained 
dogs after severe exercise. 
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‘*3. The resistance of the red blood cor- 
puseles to laking by hypotonic salt solutions 
is increased by exercise. 

‘4. The carbon dioxide content of the 
blood is decreased in both arterial and venous 
blood by exercise. 

‘*5. The degree to which the hemoglobin is 
saturated with oxygen is increased in arterial 
and diminished in venous blood by exercise. 

‘*6. These changes in gases result in a mi- 
gration of acids, of which Cl’ is an example, 
into the plasma. A diminished osmotic pres- 
sure within the corpuscles results and is indi- 
cated by an increase in resistance to laking 
by hypotonic salt solutions. 
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‘*7,. Certain of these changes are modifie 
by long continued exercise. This failure j, 
the efficiency of the processes of the organ 
ism is regarded as fatigue. 

‘*8. The significance to the cardio-vascula, 
and respiratory systems of the changes in th 
blood gases and the osmotic relationships is 
briefly considered.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


Stupy or Movements. LD. Binet. Abstraet- 
ed as follows from Méd., Sept., 1921, 2, No. 
12, 964, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 5. 
1921, 77, No. 19, 1527.—‘‘ Binet describes the 
methods and findings with the ergograph and 
recording apparatus.,’’ 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


WomeEN, A New Force In Inpustry. Ida 
M. Tarbell. Nat. Safety News, Nov., 1921, 4, 
No. 5, 13.—Miss Tarbell makes a plea to enlist 
the great body of women outside of industry 
in the safety movement. These women would 
work and work well, as evidenced by our ex- 
perience with women’s organizations during 
the war, and would be a great power behind 
the cause of industrial and public safety. 
M. Dent. 





STANDARDS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
Women IN Inpustry. U. 8S. Dept. Labor, 


Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 3, Third Edition, 
Oct. 15, 1921, pp. 8.—This pamphlet presents, 
in revised form, the standards recommended 
by the Women’s Bureau for the employment 
of women in industry. Standards are set 
forth for the regulation of: hours of labor; 
wages; working conditions, including comfort 
and sanitation, posture at work, safety, condi- 
tions needing reform and prohibited oceupa- 
tions; home work; and employment manage- 
ment. The federal government urges the 
industries of the country to co-operate with 
state and federal agencies in maintaining 
these standards as a vital part of the indus- 
trial program of the nation.—M. C. Shorley. 


WoMEN AND Youna Persons ([EMPLOY- 
MENT IN LEAD Processes). Statutory Rules 
and Orders, Nos. 1713, 1714 and 1715, London, 
Nov., 1921.—These three orders were prepared 
by the Home Secretary in pursuance of the 
Women and Young Persons Act, 1920: ‘‘ (a) 


declaring what is a lead compound for the 
purposes of the Act, and prescribing the 
method of ascertaining whether any compound 
is a lead compound within the definition; 
(b) preseribing the periodic medical exam- 
ination required under section 2 (1) (b) of 
the Act; and (c) prescribing the cloakroom, 
messroom and washing accommodation to be 
provided under section 2 (1)(e).’’ Para- 
graph 2 of Order No. 1714, prescribing the 
medical examinations, requires the employer 
to supply every woman and young person 
employed in any process to which the order 
applies with a health register in the approved 
form. Copies of this register (Form 616) 
and copies of the orders may be obtained from 
H. M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2.—M. C. Shorley. 


CHILD LABor. ANALYSIS OF WORK PERMITS 
ISSUED DURING BIENNIUM ENDING JUNE 30, 
1920. State of Iowa, Bur. Labor Statis., Bull. 
No. 4, 1921, pp. 37.—According to the child 
labor laws of Iowa, a work permit must be 
issued for every child between the ages of 
14 and 16 years wishing to obtain a position 
in certain specified industries, and no child 
under 14 can be employed under any cireum- 
stances in said industries. The laws within 


which the child may be employed as well as 
the total number of hours of labor in the week 
are defined by this law. A certificate from 
the superintendent of schools testifying to the 
educational standing of the child, a certificate 
from the medical inspector, and evidence of 











the child’s age are all requisites of the work 
permit. Thus the Iowa law provides for 
minimum age for entrance into certain indus- 
tries; a certain minimum of education; a cer- 
tain definite physical development; and good 
evidence of the child’s age. 

Statistics follow which ‘‘were secured from 
7.469 work permits issued during the biennial 
period to 4,832 boys and 2,637 girls, and these 
have been tabulated and elassified so as to 
show the number, by age, school grade, height 
and weight, for twenty-nine cities of the state 
besides a few towns combined into a miscel- 
laneous group.’’ <A report of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, December, 1919, 
has made child labor requirements somewhat 
more stringent than those provided by most 
of the states.—L. A. Shaw. 


CuiuD LABOR VERSUS CHILDREN’S WORK. 
Raymond G. Fuller. Am. Child, Nov., 1921, 
3, No. 3, 281-286.—There is a wide belief that 
the child labor reform is predicated on the 
assumption that children should have no work 
whatever. This is far from the truth, but 
little has been done to establish children’s 
work on a proper basis. 


Psychologically, the basie characteristic of 
child labor is unmotivated activity, or activity 
motivated from without; and it is child labor 
in the school that is one of the main causes 
of child labor in industry and agriculture. 

Children’s work is activity that leaves 
plenty of time for schooling and play; is per- 
formed in suitable places; is favorable to de- 
velopment and health; is eduéational as a 
means of accumulating knowledge; and is a 
supervised activity, the supervision being in 
the interest of the child. Children have work 
impulses and needs as well as play impulses 
and needs, and they should have the discipline 
of proper work The school should help to- 
ward a more intelligent usefulness in the 
home, 


Voeational training and part-time schools 
are recommended with too little thought 
about their development value; the voea- 
tional education of today is almost as far 
from meeting the needs of children as the 
older education was. Growth is the important 
consideration, and educationally the voca- 
tional curriculum has an advantage because it 
involves more action and deals with the con- 
crete and the practical.—G. E. Partridge. 
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CONTROL OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN AGRICULTURE IN Europe. Internat. Labour 
Rev., Nov., 1921, 4, No. 2, 190-227.—There is 
but little direct legislation in Europe regu- 
lating the labor of children in agriculture 
but at the same time, and as if by common 
consent, most of the European states have 
tried, through the indirect method of eduea- 
tion laws, to provide safeguards for children 
in the rural districts. On the other hand, 
there are labor laws which specifically ex- 
clude agriculture from the regulations affect- 
ing other industries. 

There are a few laws applying definitely to 
the work of children in agriculture. In Switz- 
erland, children may not be employed under 
the age of 12 in any agricultural undertaking 
other than that of their parents, and a limit 
is fixed of six hours’ work a day during the 
whole period of compulsory school attendance 
and of two hours in the school term. In Den- 
mark, children under 10 are unconditionally 
prohibited from working with machinery— 
and there are a few more such laws. In Great 
Britain and Ireland the labor of children in 
agriculture is more severely controlled. The 
Employment of Children Act, 1903, governs 
conditions for children in general employ- 
ment, and its provisions were amended in 
1918, by Section 13 of the Education Act 
(England and Wales). By this the employ- 
ment of any child of ‘‘12 or upwards’’ is pro- 
hibited on Sundays; during school hours on 
any day when the school is open; and on any 
day before 6 o’clock in the morning or after 
8 o'clock in the evening. 

A system of rural inspection that would 
cive the child in agriculture protection such 
as is provided by an efficient system of factory 
legislation has not yet been formulated. Ex- 
emptions from attendance at school comphi- 
eate the whole question. Half-time or other 
partial exemption, exemption for seasonal 
work, the reduction of the school year for 
agricultural purposes in a given locality, all 
take part in depriving the country child of 
the protection which it is the aim of the best 
kind of educational legislation to give. 

Data are given, in the form of tables, in 
regard to the ages between which every child 
must attend school unless exempted, the mini- 
mum period of compulsory school attendance, 
and the conditions under which absence from 
school may be allowed, as established in the 
countries of Europe.—G. E. Partridge. 
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THE ADOLESCENT AND THE CoMMUNITY. E. 
L. Collis. Welsh Outlook, Oct., 1921. (Review 
by author.)—In this paper it is pointed out 
that the adolescent costs the community eon- 


siderable sums of money expended on 
health supervision and education. Never- 
theless, there are no adequate channels 


through which he is passed on from school life 
to an oceupation. This lack is due to the 
facts that edueation has too little regard for 
occupation, and that industry establishes too 
few occupational ladders. The result of this 
disregard for the adolescent is shown in an ex- 
cessive tendency for youthful labor to wander 
from place to place endeavoring to find a 
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round hole to fit into, which migration is » 
trying and wasteful proceeding, a social evil 
and an economic loss. The wanderlust so ac 
quired lasts throughout occupational life. Th: 
remedy is to be found in voeational guidance 
during education, and in vocational selectio), 
when new workers are engaged. In particular. 
committees are needed to stand between the 
schools and occupations, which should pay par. 
ticular attention to promoting medical super- 
vision in occupations, and to establishing ¢o- 
operation between it and medical supervision 
in schools. Throughout the article statements 
made are supported by appeal to definite sta- 
tistical data. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLU- 
MINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, 


WATER SUPPLY, SEW- 


i AGE DISPOSAL 


SANITARY CONTROL IN THE MANUFACTURE 
oF Foops AND ITs EcoNomic IMPORTANCE. 
George Grindrod. Am, Jour. Pub. Health, 
Oct., 1921, 11, No. 10, 920-922.—‘‘ Within re- 
eent years two fundamental changes have 
taken place in the production, preparation and 
handling of foods; these developments have 
had such effeets on centralization of popula- 
tion, and dependence on manufactured foods 
as to make them of vital importance. 

‘“The first development has been in the 
preservation of foods so as to permit their 
storage for indefinite periods and their trans- 
portation. This is essentially the dehydrating 
and canning industry. 

‘“The second development has been in the 
transportation, purification and synthesis of 
foods. This is a natural though rapid out- 
erowth of the canning industry. The extensive 
production of foodstuffs from natural mate- 
rials never before available for use as foods 
marks the beginning of an industrial develop- 
ment of inestimable extent.’’ 

The author cites the production of canned 
milk as an example of specialized sanitary con- 
trol and of the application of bacteriology in 
the service of the public. He coneludes by say- 
ing that ‘‘The development of scientific con- 
trol of raw food materials, of the processing 
and the inspection of the finished product 


brought manufactured foods into the position 
where they are not regarded as substitutes for 
fresh foods, but as essentials.’’—M. C. Shor- 
ley. 


SANITATION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CAN- 
NERIES. Harry M. Miller. Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Oct., 1921, 11, No. 10, 922-923.—The 
elimination of handwork by the invention of 
machines has done much to improve the sani- 
tary conditions in fruit and vegetable can- 
neries. ‘‘In general, every part of the fruit 
and vegetable canning industry has kept pace 
with the mechanical development so that to- 
day a large portion of our food supply is pro. 
duced in modern sanitary buildings, pro- 
vided with conerete floors, flooded with direct 
sunlight, the interior painted white, properly) 
screened against the invasion of flies, bees and 
other insects, with adjoining grounds oiled or 
regularly sprinkled with water to keep down 
dust.’’ 

As in all problems of sanitation, the educa 
tional feature is the most vital factor to be 
eonsidered as well as the most difficult t 
handle. The fruit and vegetable canning in 


dustry has made remarkable progress withi 
the past few years and, with few exceptions 
eanners are fairly well versed in the cons¢ 
quences of running a plant under faulty san’ 
tary conditions.—M. C. Shorley. 








MoNITOR VENTILATION. Walter A. Griffin. 
Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., Nov. 10, 1921, 
185, No. 19, 572-574.—A report is given of two 
years’ experience with the monitor system in 
the Sharon Sanitarium, where the results were 
satisfactory. The Canton, Massachusetts, 
school also uses this system and finds that it 
works well. It is urged that the monitor sys- 
tem can be used under a variety of conditions 
when numbers of people are congregated. The 
system has the disadvantage of requiring 
somewhat more coal and of being best suited 
to one-story structures, but these are not seri- 
ous objections.—Barnett Cohen. 


VENTILATION, WEATHER, AND THE COMMON 
Coup. George T. Palmer. Jour. Lab. and 
Clin. Med., Oct., 1921, 7, No. 1, 39-52.—‘‘ From 
the results of this study there appears to be 
something inherent in the indirect method of 
ventilating schoolrooms by means of foreed 
draught and gravity exhaust, as practised in 
this study, that is productive of respiratory 
affections, something which is not present in 
rooms ventilated with windows and gravity 
exhaust.’’ Among these unfavorable elements 
are higher temperature, and uniformity of 
temperature and air flow. ‘‘In an unvarying 
atmosphere the occupants miss that pleasant 
stimulating effect. Evidently the absence of 
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this quality affects health adversely as well 
as comfort. 

‘The temperature of window ventilated 
schoolrooms may be reduced as low as 59 de- 
grees without increasing the prevalence of 
eolds. 

‘‘In spite of our inadequate knowledge of 
window ventilation at its best. the fact re- 
mains that the window rooms of this study, 
even though of erude arrangement and not 
built originally for the purpose, competed on 
favorable terms, from a hygienic and aesthet- 
ic standpoint, with the most elaborate and 
costly fan and duct equipment. 

‘*Natural ventilation has its limitations. 
That the schoolroom is not beyond these limi- 
tations is the indication of this study. 

‘‘In its quantitative effect on respiratory 
illness school ventilation is of much less mo- 
ment than the outdoor weather influence. Res- 
piratory affections increase with the onset of 
cold weather. They diminish with the advent 
of mild weather in the spring. Wind and hu- 
midity accentuate the temperature influence. 
Sunlight exerts at least a warming influence 
sufficient to modify the unfavorable effect of 
eold. Abrupt changes in temperature do not 
influence respiratory illness as much as one 
might expect from everyday experience.’’ 
M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Do Workers Prerer TO Pay? M. F. Morri- 
son. Factory, Nov., 1921, 27, No. 5, 702.—An 
investigation of dental work in other plants 
convineed the officials of the New England 
braneh of a large rubber concern that there 
would be a greater response from the em- 
plovees if a charge were made for dental 
work, Free dental service impresses the em- 
plovees with the fact that they are receiving 
charity from their employers, whereas they 
consider service from a plant doctor as having 
been necessitated by the industry and hence 
due them. In this plant the dentist may be 
consulted without charge and a toothache re- 
lieved without expense, but nominal charges 
are made for extractions, cleaning and filling, 
the lowest charge being 10 cents for cleaning 
and the highest, 75 cents for porcelain fillings. 
—M. Dent. 


CurLeR-HAMMER Hospirau. Hosp. Man- 
agement, Oct., 1921, 12, No. 4, 60, 62.—‘‘ The 
medical department at the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company is under the diree- 
tion of the welfare manager and safety en- 
gineer. Its personnel consists of a doctor, a 
registered nurse and an orderly. The depart- 
ment is furnished with an automobile, en- 
abling the nurse to visit employees’ families 
where sickness is reported. 

‘‘T'nder an arrangement with a Milwaukee 
dental clinic, arrangements have been made 
for a dentist to visit the plant each day for an 
hour. Free dental inspections and _ treat- 
ments are thus provided for the employees.’’ 

The company feels repaid many times over 
for the expense of installing and operating its 
medical department by the material reduction 
in compensation costs which has been effected, 
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and by the goodwill which has been estab- 
lished among its employees. <A brief report 





of the work of the department during 192 
is ineluded.—M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


PHYSIQUE OF GERMAN Workers. Internat. 
Labour Reyv., Nov., 1921, 4, No. 2, 144-146.— 
Tables are reproduced from an article by Mein- 
ighausen showing the height of workers in 
various occupations (in 1892), chest measure. 
ments, and weight (the lists of occupations 
given are all different). Comparison as to 
height shows that students, professors, ete., 
are the tallest, followed by engineers, while 
painters, plasterers and tailors appear at the 
end of the list. Millers, wheelwrights and 
blacksmiths have the greatest chest cireum- 
ference (of the nine classes included) ; clerks, 
shopkeepers and bookbinders are at the bot- 


tom of the list. Brewers, cooks and butchers 
lead in weight, and painters, plasterers and 
bookbinders are last. Meinighausen does not 
accept as universally correct the view that 
men are influenced in their choice of occupa- 
tion by their physical health and strength, 
and that strong youths have a preference fo: 
heavy work and the less robust choose lighte: 
trades. Physique influences occupation to 
some extent, but occupation in turn affects 
physique very considerably. It is concluded 
that there are a larger number of physically 
robust workers in the country than in the 
towns.—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Five Ways To GAIN BetTTrerR CO-OPERATION. 
KE. K. Hall. Factory, Dec., 1921, 27, No. 6, 


-804.—‘‘ Better industrial relations will pre- 


vail if the employee is given a definite status 
and a real interest in the business. 

‘1. Make it possible for employees to be- 
come stockholders. 

“9. Teach employees the economies of 
business, 

‘*3. Explain fully to employees the policy 
of the business. 

‘*4. Make employees feel that they are a 
definite part of the business. 

‘5. Do not eonfine organization chart to 
officials of a business, but carry down to the 
janitor or the very last man in the organiza- 
tion.’’—M. Dent. 


THe TaYLork SysteEM IN Europe. Factory, 
Dee., 1921, 27, No. 6, 814.—‘‘ The July issue of 
Technos (Paris) reports two European views 
of the Taylor system. The first of these, taken 
from Engineering, says that the efforts to 
transplant the Taylor system from the United 
States to the United Kingdom have not been 
successful. The British worker is absolutely 
opposed to it, and one does not have to search 
long for the reason why. The reason lies first 
in the difference in working conditions be- 


tween the two countries. A deeper reason is 
that, conceived by an engineer and spread by 
engineers, the system is so bound up in the 
mechanism of production that it sees in the 
human being only a machine; it does not ac- 
count for the human elements in the problem; 
it cannot succeed generally or permanently in 
any civilized country. It is significant that 
even engineers are commencing to withdraw 
their support of the plan, as evidenced in a 
recent meeting at London. 

‘*A second view of the Taylor methods of 
management, and one which comprehends a 
broader development of the system, is given 
by M. de Freminville. . . . This French 
executive believes that Taylor has erystallized 
for the first time, and after long and arduous 
research, the prineiples which should govern 
a scientific organization of work. 

‘« “Smooth out the difficulties before requir- 
ing any human effort’ is M. de Freminville’s 
interpretation of the fundamentals of the 
Taylor method. He believes the method is to 
cuide the workman, collaborate in his work, 
help him to produce more, and at the same 
time assure him a good wage.’’—M. Dent. 


Derects AFFECTING FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
Men. B. Franklin Buzby. Nation’s Health, 








Nov. 15, 1921, 3, No. 11, 612-616.—The work 
reported was done at the plants of the Key- 
stone Leather Company and the Joseph Camp- 
bell Company, both in Camden, New Jersey. 
All the subjects examined were males and all 
received substantially the same examination. 

The question is still open as to what means 
should be employed to improve the health of 
the worker. Is it to be force, persuasion, or 
suggestion? The first two methods should be 
discarded; the better method, as in private 
practice, is merely to tell the man the condi- 
tions found, enumerate the procedures that 
could be undertaken for relief, and then let 
him select his own method of treatment. It 
has been the rule in this series to tell every 
man of his exact physical condition in addi- 
tion to making accurate notes upon it. For 
how else is the man to be made happy in a 
change of work unless he knows it is for his 
own benefit and is willing to co-operate? 
Again, in a general way, how shall applicants 
for work be treated, as compared to the em- 
ployees already at work, when found to be de- 
fective? Every applicant for work rejected 
for disabilities should be told the cause of re- 
jection and, in ease the defect is remediable, 
he should be advised accordingly. If the de- 
fect is not remediable, the man is told just 
why he is a menace. The idea in physical ex- 
aminations of new employees is that the em- 
ployer can keep the unfit out of his plant 
until their defects are corrected and thus actu- 
ally foree health on applicants for work. The 
following major defects are herein briefly dis- 
eussed: defective vision, diseased teeth and 
cums, nose and throat conditions, ecardiae con- 
ditions, incidence of tuberculosis, surgical con- 
ditions, high blood pressure and disease of 
the kidneys.—L. A. Shaw. 


Our Fase STANDARDS OF DISABILITY IN IN- 
pustry. W. Irving Clark. Nation’s Health, 
Oet. 15. 1921. 3, No. 10, 564-566.—Dr. Clark in 
this article first discusses the physical exam- 
ination standards which were adopted in 1915 
by the Conference Board of Physicians in 
Industry for use in industry, and gives fig- 
ures, based on the study of a number of dif- 
ferent industries, on the percentage of men 
rejected because of physical disability. The 
present tendency is to reduce the standards 
of rejection and to show that in every large 
factory men with almost any type of defect 
ean be placed at work. 
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Dr. Clark goes on to discuss the experience 
with physical examinations in his own elinie, 
particularly in regard to defects which have 
frequently been overlooked hitherto and the 
importance of which is just beginning to be 
recognized. Using his own clinie experience 
as a basis, Dr. Clark feels warranted in draw- 
ing the following conclusions: 

‘‘Applicants having the following defects 
may be admitted to most factories without 
undue risk, provided they are selectively 
placed and watched: 

‘“(a) Hernia of long duration which is 
complete or well held by a truss provided the 
applicant has done work similar to that for 
which he is hired for the four weeks preced- 
ing, 

‘“(b) Varicose veins, provided ulcer and 
edema of ankles are absent. 

‘“(e) Varicocele supported by suspensory. 

‘“(d) Flat foot if without symptoms, that 
is pain in foot when applicant walks on toes. 
2ain in back on bending over. 

‘‘(e) Deafness, except in special depart- 
ments. 

‘*(f) Vision, depending on hazard and de- 
partment. 

‘‘(g¢) Arteriosclerosis. 

‘‘(h) Endocarditis, unaccompanied — by 
marked myocarditis. 

‘“(1) Arrested tubereulosis—in special de- 
partments. 

‘‘Special search should be made for the 
detection of : 

‘‘(1) Arthritis of spine or sacroiliac re- 
gion, 

‘*(2) Arthritis of joints of long bones. 

‘*(3) Old injury to bones entering into a 
joint. 

‘“(4) Infected tonsils and those suggesting 
tendency to infection. 

‘*(5) Potential hernia in southern Euro- 
peans of the stocky build who have protruding 
abdomens and have not been doing heavy 
work for three or more weeks preceding hir- 
ing. These men present a rather relaxed ex- 
ternal ring and there is slight bulging along 
the inguinal canal on cough. 

‘‘From our experience we consider these 
five types of defect specially hazardous. They 
seem to figure largely in all industrial disa- 
bility records.’’—Katherine R. Drinker. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


AN AssocIATION THat Pays. O. R. Barth. 
Factory, Nov., 1921, 27, No. 5, 700-702.—The 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company has a Victory Garden Association 
to which any employee of the company or 
person of the surrounding community is eli- 
gible to belong by paying dues of $1 a year. 
‘*Each person joining the Association is given 
a plot of ground to cultivate, and at the end 
of the season eash prizes are awarded for pro- 
duction, the most artistic garden and the best 
eultivation Some of the members 
have canned quantities of vegetables while 
others have realized additional benefit in the 
way of a profit from the sale of their products 
on the market.’’—M. Dent. 


REHABILITATION OF 


TAKING CARE OF THE INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLE. 
Lewis T. Bryant. Safety Engin., Nov., 1921, 
42, No. 5, 217-218.—This is a very brief de- 
scription of how the Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion of New Jersey is handling the subject of 
the industrial cripple. Through the co-ordi- 
nation of the work of the commission with the 
activities of the compensation courts and the 
employment offices, industrial units have been 
established throughout the prineipal indus- 
trial portions of the state. Each unit has a 
very complete clinical equipment, rooms for 
compensation hearings and employment ser- 
vice.—R. M. Thomson. 


THe INFLUENCE OF PHysiIcaAL THERAPY IN 
Repucine Disapmiry TIME IN FRACTURES OF 
tHe Lona Bonss. Jonathan M. Wainwright. 


Ann, Surg., Sept., 1921, 74, No. 3, 304-305.— 


A Suipyarp CaFreteriA. Nation’s Health, 
Dee. 15, 1921, 3, No. 12, Adv. 30.—This arti- 
cle is a brief description of the cafeteria for 
employees of the Morse Dry Dock and Repair 
Company, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a ship repair 
yard with 4,000 workmen. The cafeteria 
which is conducted as a private enterprise 
under the direction of two women employees 
of the Morse Company, provides good, sub- 
stantial, well-cooked food in immaculate sur- 
roundings and at a moderate price. Prompt 
service is a valuable feature of this restau- 
rant, actual practice showing that 250 men 
ean be easily and effectively cared for in 
twenty minutes.—Katherine R. Drinker. 


] 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


The author presents a table showing the re- 
duction of disability time in simple fractures 
among mine and railroad employees after the 
establishment of a physical therapy gymna- 
sium at the Moses Taylor Hospital, Seranton, 
Pa. Each group comprised about 125 cases 
and the percentage improvement in disability 
time varied from 12 in fracture of the clavicle 
to 28 in fracture of the humerus. 

‘““A study of this table gives very convine- 
ing mathematical evidence of the great eco- 
nomie value of physical therapy,’’ the saving 
in time of disability for these cases represent- 
ing about $4,000 to the employers annually. 
‘‘The most important deduction to be made 
from this study is the great advantage, almost 
the necessity for the establishment of a physi- 
eal therapy department in every large general 
hospital.’’—M. Dent. 
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ANNUAL REpPoRT OF THE MEDICAL RESEARCH 
CouncIL FoR 1920-1921. H. M. Stationery 
Office—Any reader, after perusing this re- 
port, must be astounded to find that the ex- 
traordinary amount of work completed and 
in progress is being organized at a cost of only 
£130,000. Hardly one of the numerous prob- 
lems of interest to the medical world is 
omitted; research is in progress relating to 
tubereulosis; cerebrospinal fever; influenza; 
pneumonia ; rheumatic fever ; dysentery ; diph- 
theria; venereal diseases; problems of child 
life; rickets; accessory food factors; anox- 
emia; biochemistry and chemotherapy ; radio- 
therapy ; status lymphaticus ; metazoan parasi- 
tology; and disorders of the cardiovascular, 
respiratory, excretory, and nervous systems. 
The Council controls all this work by appoint- 
ing expert committees to supervise each 
branch of research. The services of university 
professors and the facilities which their 
laboratories afford are captured by compara- 
tively small grants, while at the same time 
administrative expenses are kept at a mini- 
mum. 

Our readers will be particularly interested 
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in activities relating to industrial hygiene; 
here work is in progress, directed by commit- 
tees, dealing with the incidence of phthisis 
in occupations, miners’ nystagmus, industrial 
health statistics, physiology of muscular work, 
industrial physiology of the cardiovascular 
and respiratory systems, and industrial psy- 
chology, and finally work directed by the In- 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board. The press- 
ing need for national economy in the spring 
of the year nearly brought the whole of this 
industrial work to a standstill; but a reor- 
ganization, with adoption of the Board as an 
integral part of the organization of the Medi- 
eal Research Council, saved the situation. 

A telling example of the value of industrial 
investigation in relation to disease is reported 
in the work of Dr. W. E. Gye, who had found 
from his experiments with Bacillus tetani that 
for true infection with multiplication of bacilli 
to take place, the local defence of the tissues 
must be broken down by some such agents as 
ionizable calcium salts or colloidal silica. The 
curious association of dust phthisis in indus- 
tries with the inhalation of silica, completely 
established by Professor Collis, Dr. Haldane 
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and others, was then brought to his attention, 
and he has now found that, when tubercle 
bacilli and colloidal siliea are together injected 
subcutaneously into animals which are normal- 
ly unsusceptible to tuberculous infection, in- 
fection takes place, a local lesion being pro- 
duced in which the bacilli grow rapidly. Hence 
it appears probable that the local defensive 
mechanism has been completely inhibited; 
later, the bacilli may become disseminated 
throughout the body and cause a generalized 
tuberculosis. The seientifie interest of this 
work and its importance to metalliferous min- 
ing and other industries is hard to overesti- 
mate; moreover it is disclosing a possible rela- 
tion between excretion of soluble silica by the 
urine and some of the forms of kidney disease 
so common in adult life. 

Much work has been carried out with the 
kata-thermometer, devised by Dr. Leonard 
Hill. The instrument has been extensively 
used in factories and mills, in post office build- 
ings, and in South African mines. Further. 
steps have been taken to standardize the in- 
strument, to devise an electrically heated kata- 
thermometer and construct a recording instru- 
ment. Means are thus provided for readily 
measuring and standardizing movements of 
air, cooling power and evaporation, for work- 
shops, factories, mines, cinemas, theatres, or 
other crowded places. 


An interesting investigation by Prof. R. T. 
Leiper into the present position of hookworm 
infection in certain Cornish tin mines is re- 
ferred to. The infection was still found to 
exist, and six men out of twenty-two at one 
mine were found infected, but the presence 
of other parasitic worms was also brought to 
light. Thus, among 130 persons examined 
14.6 per cent. harbored Ascaris lumbricoides ; 
14.2 per cent., Trichocephalus; 2.3 per cent., 
Oxyuris vermicularis; and 5.4 per eent.. 
Strongyloides intestinalis; while in twelve 
persons, 7.¢., 9.2 per ecent., were found the 
eges of mites, a species of Glyeyphagus which 
commonly oeeurs in wheat, cheese, and sugar. 
One species of Glyeyphagus gives rise to vari- 
ous skin lesions, among which ‘‘ grocers’ iteh”’ 
is the best known.—E. L. Collis. 


THE SANCTION OF THE ErautT-Hovur Day. 
Bur. Research, Railway Employees’ Dept., 
Am. Fed. Labor, Chicago, 1921, pp. 36.—The 
trend towards an eight-hour day in the United 
States and foreign countries is reviewed, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the eight-hour day 
and output, the eight-hour day in relation to 
health and efficiency, and the social impor- 
tance of the eight-hour day. The report econ- 
eludes with general statements, reeommenda- 
tions, and decisions relative to the shorter 
workday.—M. Dent. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


THe TREATMENT OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
Porsontna. R. R. Sayers and H. R. O’Brien. 
U. S. Bur. Mines, Reports of Investigations, 
Serial No. 2304, Dee., 1921.-—The authors 
have found that, in spite of the common oceur- 
rence of carbon monoxide poisoning, there ap- 
pears to be no uniformly recognized treatment 
for a person overcome by carbon monoxide. 
In the reseue work of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, however, a method has been developed 
which has been supported by laboratory in- 
vestigation, and whieh has proved suecessful 
in practical experience, over a period of years. 
The method is outlined in this report, follow- 
ing a general description of the action of 
earbon monoxide and the symptoms of acute 
and echronie poisoning. The treatment is 
summarized as follows: 


‘‘], Administer oxygen as quickly as pos- 
sible, and in as pure a form as is obtainable, 
preferably from a cylinder of oxygen through 
an inhalator mask. 

‘9. Remove from atmosphere containing 
earbon monoxide, 

‘‘2 Tf breathing is feeble, at onee start 
artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method. 

‘“4. Keep the victim flat, quiet and warm. 
5. Afterward give plenty of rest.’’—M. 
C. Shorley. 


‘é 


ANILINE Porsontine. J. Kawamura. Ab- 
stracted as follows by Holtzmann from Wien. 
med. Wehnschr., 1921, No. 13, p. 597, in Hyg. 
Rundschau, Nov. 15, 1921, 31, No. 22, 701.— 
‘(We learn from this article chiefly that since 








the War aniline colors, which were formerly 
imported from Germany, have been manu- 
factured in Japan to a great extent. A not 
insignificant number of cases of poisoning (40) 
have occurred in this industry within the 
course of four years. The symptoms ob- 
served are the usual ones; treatment consisted 
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in removal from the work, administration of 
a mild cathartic, venesection, lavage of the 
stomach, and oxygen inhalation. The author 
seems not to have had access to the most re- 
cent German literature on the subject.’’—M. 
C. Shorley. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Dust Repuction By Wert Sropers. D. 
Harrington. U.S. Bur. Mines, Reports of 
Investigations, Serial No, 2291, Nov., 1921.— 
Samples were taken from two mining dis- 
tricts in the western part of the United States 
in order to compare dust content in the air 
of mines using wet and dry methods of drill- 
ing both with and without external spraying. 
While methods of dust determination are not 
deseribed, the figures show the air dustiness 
to be markedly less for the wet drilling than 
for the dry, although both exceed the per- 
missible dustiness allowed by the South Afri- 
can standards. The author favors the elimina- 
tion of dry drilling and the use of wet stopers 
because of greater speed, probably lower cost 
of operation, and a greatly reduced dust con- 
tent in the air breathed by the miners.—Philip 
Drinker, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINERS’ PHTHISIS 
BOARD FOR THE PERIOD ENpbING Marcu, 1920. 
Union of So. Africa, 1921.—Dr. Watkins- 
Pitchford, in the medical section of this re- 
port, adds a further chapter to the fascinat- 
ing story of the fight which is being so ably 
waged to eliminate tuberculous silicosis from 
the gold mines of South Africa. He has been 
faced during the past two years with influ- 
ences which make difficult the preparation of 
statistics comparable to those of preceding 
years. Thus, the return to the mines of many 
men who during the war joined the colors has 
been an important factor. Many of these 
men, who showed no signs of silicosis at the 
time they entered military service, on their 
return have been found during the interim to 
have passed into what is known as the pri- 
mary stage. The deduction is drawn from 
such oceurrences that there must exist a pre- 
liminary, latent and unrecognizable condi- 
tion from which silicosis may evolve even 
though the individual be completely removed 
‘rom risk of inhaling silica dust. Another 


influence affecting the statistics has been the 
recognition of a new group entitled the ante- 
primary stage, which is made up of men show- 
ing the earliest detectable specific physical 
signs of the disease. The recognition of this 
eroup, which leads not infrequently to elimin- 
ation from employment, naturally reacts 
upon the next group known as the primary 
stage, and the yet further group known as 
the secondary stage. Several years must elapse 
before the reeords of the Miners’ Phthisis 
Medical Bureau recover from the effect of 
these influences. Nevertheless, reviewing the 
position, Dr. Watkins-Pitchford considers 
that he may reasonably hold that the health 
of the whole body of miners has improved. 

All men seeking employment in the mines 
have to pass a severe initial examination; 
since this examination was instituted in 
1916, 3,592 men who have passed the doce- 
tors have obtained underground employment. 
The effect of this severe entrance exam- 
ination is to be found in the statement 
that only two of this large number of men 
have, up to the present time, developed 
ordinary pulmonary tuberculosis, while no 
ease of silicosis has developed among them. 
Silicosis, however, continues to make its ap. 
pearance among those who have been em- 
ployed for a longer time in the mines, but 
the length of employment previous to its ap- 
pearance is steadily increasing, and the type 
of disease encountered is becoming for vari- 
ous reasons less severe. <A claim has been 
made that coal dust has some influence in 
preventing the incidence of tuberculosis; this 
adds interest to the statement that no evi- 
dence is found that previous work in coal 
mines had any effect in retarding the develop- 
ment of silicosis. On the other hand, a euri- 
ous phenomenon is reported; men who had 
previously been tin miners in Cornwall and 
so exposed to silica dust, when employed in 
the gold mines of South Africa, actually took 
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longer to develop silicosis than other new men, 
the mean length of time for the tin miners 
being eleven years and five months as con- 
trasted with nine years and eight months for 
men coming from other forms of employment. 

Dr. Watkins-Pitchford suggests that possi- 
bly the Cornish miner of today springs from 
a stock which has been subjected to risk for 
many generations, and so represents the sur- 
vivor of a form of natural selection. Further 
evidence is given in support of the contention 
made in previous years that the onset of tu- 
bereulosis causes a condition of latent sil- 
cosis to become manifest. 
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Reference is made in the report to an in- 
vestigation carried out in industries apar' 
from the Reef, in which there is exposure t 
dust inhalation. This inquiry gives further 
support to the law that unless the dust in 
question contains silica, there is but littk 
danger of pulmonary fibrosis developing, or 
of dust phthisis supervening. The ease of 
the Bon Accord Quarry is of particular inter- 
est. Here the dust conditions could hardly 
be worse, but the rock dealt with, norite, was 
found to contain no free silica, and no defi- 
nite case of silicosis was brought to lght 
among men employed.—E. L. Collis. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


CONTAGION IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
D. L. Richardson. Nation’s Health, Jan. 15, 
1922, 4, No. 1, 34.—This article summarizes 
briefly the measures which should be em- 
ploved to detect contagious disease in indus- 
trial establishments and to prevent the spread 
of contagion from one employee to his fellow 
workers, 

Among the various sanitary devices which 
aid in relieving the spread of contagious dis- 
are mentioned safe drinking water, 
drinking fountains or individual cups, ade- 
quate toilet facilities, suitably constructed 
lavatories, liquid soap, individual or paper 
towels, moisteners for stamps, envelopes, ete. 

[deally all employees should be examined 
for infectious disease before entering upon 
their duties, especially for tuberculosis and 
venereal disease. Cooks, waiters, bakers, and 
those who dispense drinks should all be h- 
eensed and examined by the health depart- 
ment at least twice a year. Widal and 
Wassermann should be done in suspicious 
eases; in some places Widal should be made 
on all persons applying for lecenses. 

An employee sick with an infectious disease 
should be exeluded until he is well or until 
the physician thinks it safe for him to return 
to work. The factory doctor should inspect 
daily, during the period of incubation, em- 
ployees who were in intimate contact with 
the sick individual.—Katherine R. Drinker. 


CAaASCS 


THe LocaL AND GENERAL SERUM TREAT- 
MENT OF CUTANEOUS ANTHRAX. Joseph C. 
Regan, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dee. 17, 1921, 


77, No. 25, 1944-1948.—‘‘1. The measures of 
local therapy of malignant pustule that have 
been in common use for many years possess 
too many disadvantages to be considered lo- 
eally effective. These disadvantages include 
pain, searring, danger of introducing second- 
ary infection into the lesion, lability of dis- 
seminating the infecting micro-organism both 
locally and into the cireulation, prolongation 
of convalescence, lack of specific action, and 
high mortality rates. 

‘*2. As anthrax in man is primarily a local 
infection with a decided tendency to remain 
as such in a high proportion of cases, no 
method of treatment is warranted which tends 
to break down the barrier zone of the inflam- 
matory process which Nature has so earefully 
and characteristically constructed in this dis- 
ease, 

‘*3. Since we have available an extremely 
potent therapeutic agent in antianthrax 
serum, these measures should be omitted from 
the therapy of the disease. The serum 
should be administered both locally around 
the lesion and generally into the eircula- 
tion by the subeutaneous, intramuscular 
or intravenous routes. The dosage, fre 
queney of injection and route used necessar 
ily depend on the location and severity of 
the lesions, the presence or absence of a! 
anthrax septicemia and, to a lesser extent, 0! 
the degree of the constitutional symptoms 
An outline of dosage in the various forms 0 
the disease has been given above. 

‘4. The local injection of serum aroun: 
the lesion every twelve to twenty-four hour 








is a most desirable method to replace the local 
measures until lately in common use. It pos- 
sesses none of the disadvantages or dangers 
of the previous methods. On the contrary, 
it is an additional safeguard against an an- 
thrax septicemia, and appears to exert a very 
beneficial action in bringing about a rapid 
subsidence of the malignant pustule itself. 
The theoretical basis for the method is dis- 
eussed in the preceding text. 

‘5, There have been eight cases of anthrax 
suecessfully treated in the last two years at 
the Kingston Avenue Hospital by the employ- 
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ment of Eichorn antianthrax serum, given by 
local injection around the lesion and general 
injection into the circulation, without any fa- 
talities. The acute inflammation disappeared 
from the second to the sixth day of treatment, 
the eschar separated from the twelfth to the 
twenty-first day, and the wound healed from 
the twentieth to the thirty-second day. No 
sequels were noted in any instance, and the 
scar left was so minute as to pass unnoticed. 
The acute stage was over within a week.’’— 
C. K. Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL 
SENSES 


CruDE CoaL Tar IN DerRMATOLOGY. C. J. 
White. Abstracted as follows from Arch. 
Dermat. and Syph., Dee., 1921, 4, No. 6, 796, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dee. 17, 1921, 77, 
No. 25, 1997.—*‘ White is impressed with the 
efficacy of crude coal tar in certain skin dis- 
eases. He uses 5 per cent. incorporated in 
zine paste. His formula is as follows: Crude 
coal tar, 2; zine oxid, 2; cornstarch, 16; pe- 
trolatum, 16. Mix thoroughly the cornstarch 
and the petrolatum; second, rub together the 
coal tar and the zine oxid; third, combine the 
first produet with the second. This method 
produces a nearly black, perfectly smooth 
paste, which smells strongly of coal gas and 
tar. These two injunctions are absolutely es- 
sential to sueeess. Proper methods of appli- 
cation and removal of this paste are to be ob- 
served. Always cut all involved hair short 
when possible. Never bandage erude coal tar, 
pustulation is the result if this: injunction is 
disobeyed. Smear on a medium coating of 
the paste with a wooden throat stick, and 
cover over the part with one thickness of old 
cotton or linen. Thin white cotton gloves may 
be advantageously substituted when we are 
treating the feet and ankles; and the footless 
legs of white cotton stockings may be drawn 
over the arms or legs of the patient. All of 
these dressings must be washed and _ boiled 
every twenty-four hours. The same crude 
coal tar should never be allowed to remain on 
the human skin for more than twelve hours. 
Every vestige of the previous application must 
be removed before making the next dressing. 
and this may be accomplished by means of 
sterilized gauze, soaked in the oil of sweet 
almonds or in olive oil.’’—C. K. Drinker. 





ANHIDROSIS FOLLOWING Toxic DERMATITIS. 
W. Patzsche and R. Plaut. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Sept. 2, 
1921, 68, No. 35, 1117, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Dec. 10, 1921, 77, No. 24, 1983.—‘‘ The 
toxic dermatitis developed after working on 
and wearing furs that had been treated with 
naphthalin. The functioning of the sweat 
glands was completely abolished thereafter, 
the young woman developing high fever at 
work, at the theater, and in dancing, and once 
she attempted suicide in her despair. This 
generalized anhidrosis was stationary for a 
vear, and then daily treatment to stimulate 
the sweat glands was begun. After subeu- 
taneous injection of 0.006, 0.003 or 0.001 gm. 
of pilocarpin, she was given an are light bath 
for forty minutes. Under this combined 
treatment improvement was rapidly realized 
and has persisted to date. These minute doses 
of pilocarpin had no effect on the normal.’’— 
C. K. Drinker. 


Care OF THE Eve Foutowine Removat or 
SMALL FoREIGN Bopies FROM THE CORNEA. 
William C, Bane. Am, Jour. Ophth., Dee.. 
1921, 4, No. 12, 917-918.—The author empha. 
sizes the importance of sealing the eve for 
twenty-four hours or more after the removal 
of a foreign body. His reasons for this meas. 
ure are: (1) The corneal tissue normally does 
not have any blood vessels, but receives its 
nourishment by imbibition; (2) the closing 
of the eye prevents the admittance of infee- 
tion through dust coming in contact with the 
open wound; and (3) by the application of a 
compress bandage, it is possible to reduce to a 


min?’mum the irritation and the discomfort 
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which would be caused by the movement of 
the eyelid. 

Immediately after the removal of the for; 
eign body it is Dr. Bane’s practice to ‘‘apply 
some sterile vaseline in the palpebral aper- 
ture, then a small triangular pad of gauze 
with cotton between its layers, and adhesive 
strips retain the pad on the closed eyelids. 

The patient is advised to leave the 
pad undisturbed for twenty-four hours and to 
return for further attention if the eye is not 
comfortable. Otherwise the pad ean be re. 
moved, If a second visit is made fluorescein 
is used to determine whether or not the heal- 
ing is complete. As a rule the corneal wound 
is found healed. After a corneal 
abrasion with loss of considerable of the epi- 
thelial laver, upon sealing the eye it is surpris- 
ing how rapidly the destroyed epithelium is 
reformed.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


OCCURRENCE 
OccuPpaATION Hazarp or RaAILwAY SHOPMEN. 
Bur. Research, Railway Employees’ Dept., 
Am. Fed. Labor, Chicago, pp. 14.— According 
to the census of manufactures in 1914 there 
were 339,518 men employed in railroad repair 
This occupation is extremely hazard- 
ous owing to the high aeceident risk to which 
the men are exposed. The report takes up the 
accident hazard as reported by the Interstate 
(‘ommeree Commission, accidents to locomo- 
tive builders, the hazard as shown by the 
Workmen’s Compensation rates in Pennsyl- 
vania, the mortality of shopmen, and finally 
the extent of their occupation. The data are 
presented chiefly in tables.—M. Dent. 


shops. 


PRECAUTIONS TO Be OBSERVED IN ENTERING 
ABANDONED ExpLORATORY SHAFTS AND PITs. 
B. O. Pickard. U.S. Bur. Mines, Reports of 
Investigations, Serial No, 2295, Nov., 1921.— 
As a result of fatalities in abandoned explor- 
atory shafts the author describes precautions 
which should be taken before entering shafts 
in order to be certain there is no poverty in 
oxygen, To poverty in oxygen the author at- 
tributes the greater part of such fatalities, 
and recommends that a little publicity be 
given to the subject of simple precautions.— 
Philip Drinker. 


Sarery AMID SuAveutTer. Louis Resnick. 


Nat. Safety News, Dec., 1921, 4, No. 6, 7-12, 
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ARSENICAL ConJunotivitis. Milian. Ab. 
stracted as follows from Paris méd., Oct. 15 
1921, 11, No. 42, 303, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn. 
Dee. 3, 1921, 77, No. 23, 1847.—‘‘ Milian ealled 
attention nearly ten years ago to congestion of 
the conjunctivae as a premonitory sign o! 
poisoning from atoxyl, warning of impending 
blindness. He now generalizes this warning, 
saying that it applies to all arsenicals. The 
arsenic induces a paralytic vasodilatation. 
This may be the first and long the only symp. 
tom from the arsenic poisoning, but this ar- 
senical conjunctivitis warns of danger and 
calls for longer postponing of the next injec- 
tion of the arsenical. <A _ little epinephrin 
morning and evening may be useful, but the 
main indication is to ward off mierobian infee- 
tion of the eyes, while this paralytic vasodila- 
tation lasts.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


34.—This is a lurid deseription of the sur- 
roundings in the Chicago stock yards, with a 
reflection as to the difficulties of safety work 
in such environment. A trip through the 
vards reveals some striking examples of acci- 
dent prevention work, 

As an example the ease of the ‘‘dope’’ room 
is cited. In this room the tops and bottoms 
of eans are prepared for soldering. The 
rrooves of can covers are coated with a ben- 
zol composition. The fumes from this benzol 
were so heavy that operators and inspectors 
would fall asleep at their work, thus allowing 
many imperfect can tops to pass and at the 
same time exposing themselves to accidents. 
The superintendent devised an exhaust sys- 
tem which draws off these fumes and work 
ean now go on as normally in this room as in 
other rooms of the factory. 

Simple and eonvenient guards for almost 
every type of knife have been developed; 
illustrations of some of these are given in this 
article, and also deseriptions of various types 
of accident guards that have been invented. 


M. Dent. 





Dors ACCIDENT PREVENTION Pay? Wuy 
We TuinkK It Doers. Ray H. Angove. Nat. 


Safety News, Dec., 1921, 4, No. 6, 33-34.—A 
brief description of the safety department 
(including medical) of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company is given. Safety de- 








vices were installed on machines which not 
only prevented accidents but also increased 
production, in one instance as much as 400 
per cent. The statistics of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Company are given for compensation and 
accidents for the years 1919 to 1921, and these 
prove conclusively that accident prevention 
pays. In 1919 compensation amounted to 
$1.55 per person, and in 1921 (first six 
months) to 53 cents per person.—M. Dent. 


TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND LIVES SAVED BY 
SAFETY WorK IN 1919. Nat. Safety News, 
Dee., 1921, 4, No. 6, 27.—This short paper 
vives charts showing the proportion of de- 
erease in accidents from various causes for 
the years 1906 to 1919. Automobile acei- 
dents for that period have, however, increased 
from 0.4 to 9.4 per 100,000 of population.— 
M. Dent. 


A PRACTICAL VIEWPOINT ON SAFETY AND 
Propuction. John A. Oartel. Nat. Safety 
News, Dee., 1921, 4, No. 6, 16.—Several in- 
stances are given in which aceident preven- 
tion devices not only accomplished their direct 
purpose, but are also saving money for the 
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INDUSTRIAL SURGICAL SERVICE—Past, PREs- 
ENT. Furure. J. Rollin French. Nation’s 
Health, Dee. 15, 1921, 3, No. 12, 671-673.— 
This article is a plea for the more general use 
in industrial surgery of modern means of 
post-operative therapy for obtaining funce- 
tional rehabilitation following industrial aecei- 
dents. The author ealls attention to the great 
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companies and expediting the process.—M. 
Dent. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SAFETY AND SER- 
vickE Work. Boyd Fisher. Nat. Safety News, 
Dee., 1921, 4, No. 6, 17.—‘‘ Experts on health 
tell us that the so-called degenerative diseases, 
diseases of the heart, lungs, ete., which are not 
diseases so much as gradual impairment of 
those organs, are on the increase, and 
we could prove much of the increase is due to 
conditions of work, 

‘*So if we look not alone to safeguards and 
accident prevention, but look also to the ques- 
tion of fatigue, the question of industrial poi- 
soning, the question of monotony and the 
question of plant hygiene, we are taking the 
legitimate next step in safety, which in many 
cases we have already taken. But we must 
not forget that, although accident compensa- 
tion insurance does not extend necessarily to 
these gradual impairments, our moral re- 
sponsibility is just the same towards those 
things as it has always been towards accei- 
dents.’’ And also, ‘‘we should not be indif- 
ferent to the things in industry which econ- 
tribute to the deterioration of the human 
mind,”’ 


SURGERY 


value of practical exercise and training and of 
occupational therapy when selected with re- 
gard both to its usefulness in reestablishing 
functional ability and to its power to interest 
the patient and to stimulate him to co-opera- 
tive effort in his own ecure.—Katherine R. 
Drinker, 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS REGARDING SEATS IN 
INpustry. Edith Hilles. Nation’s Health, 
Dee. 15, 1921, 3, No. 12, 659-661.—This arti- 
cle first reviews the legal requirements of the 
various foreign countries in regard to the 
provision of seats in work places, and then re- 
views briefly the laws in the United States. 
In 1920 forty-seven states had laws requiring 
seats in mercantile establishments, and thirty- 
six states required seats in both mercantile 
and manufacturing establishments. <A few 


other states now require seats for womensin 
practically all work places. 

‘‘The laws as they stand offer comparative- 
ly little protection to health, because even 
when a sufficient number of seats is provided, 
it is practically impossible to see that em- 
ployees are allowed to use them. . . . 
Too often an understanding exists that if a 
girl is found sitting down she is liable to dis- 
charge. In some work places the old idea still 
holds,—that to be seated is to be lazy. 
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‘“The number of seats to be provided is in 
most cases designated as ‘suitable,’ though in 
a few states a proportion of at least one seat 
to every three employed women is required. 

‘The type of seat to be provided is usually 
left to the ‘discretion’ of the Industrial Com- 
mission or the inspectors. ’’ 

Recent interest in industrial fatigue has 
brought the question of seating to the fore. 
‘The reports of various committees studying 
fatigue, of the British Health of Munitions 
Workers’ Committee, and the Federal as well 
as State Labor Departments, and of an in- 
finite number of non-official groups dealing 
with industry, have all emphasized the im- 
portance of posture and seating at work. 
Their conelusions and recommendations are 
much alike in the standards suggested and, of 
course, go ahead of any legal requirements. 
Perhaps the best general summary of the 
points which they tend to bring out ean be 
found in the Bulletin issued as a flier in an 
executive series of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. whieh reads as follows: 

‘““*The day of the ordinary wooden chair 
and of stools, without backs, as a part of mod- 
ern factory equipment is past. Faetory man- 
agers and the manufacturers of factory chairs 
know that a chair, to have utility, must be 
adjustable, so that it can be more nearly 
physiologically correct. During the last few 
vears, the manufacturers of factory equip- 
ment have given the 
things that make a factory chair desirable 


some eonsideration to 
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from the standpoint of physical comfort. 
Chairs should support the part of the body 
receiving the greatest strain from the work, 
The legs of the chair should be adjustable as 
to length, to suit the height of the user. A 
back rest which can be raised or lowered is 
generally desirable. 


‘* “For certain operations the factory chair 
must be high. Under such conditions a suit- 
able foot rest should be provided. In most 
eases the foot rest should preferably be at- 
tached to the work table, rather than to the 
chair. It should be large enough, and placed 
in such a way that the operative may be 
seated in a normal position. 

** “When the work requires constant stand- 
ing, chairs should be available for use during 
lulls in the day’s work, and the employees 
should be encouraged to use them. Wherever 
possible, it is well to arrange the work so that 
the operator may stand part of the time and 
sit part of the time. Change of position ap- 
pears to decrease fatigue and inerease produe- 
tion.’ 

‘““The encouraging thing is not what has 
already been written into the existing laws and 
standards, but the fact that we have reached 
a time when shop equipment is recognized as 
needing study and needing standards, not 
only for the sake of economy and efficiency in 
production, but also for the sake of the work- 
ers who must be considered as human beings.”’ 
—Katherine R. Drinker. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GEN- 
ERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL 
WELDING 


CoMPRESSED AIR MACHINERY AND EQuUIP- 


MENT. Nat. Safety Council, Safe Practices 
No. 47, Dee., 1921. Nat. Safety News, Dee. 
1921, 4, No. 6, 43-50.—This pamphlet deals 


with the hazards from air compressors and 
air receivers; explosion hazards for the elim- 
ination of whieh it is recommended that spe- 
cial attention be given to compressor lubrica- 


eylinder temperature, and cooling the air be- 
tween stages and after compression; correct 
compressed air utilization, under which head- 
ing is ineluded piping, portable air drills and 
reamers, and pneumatic hammers; and lastly, 
there is a section on general precautions, such 
as wearing goggles and the prevention of 
horse-play and practical joking.—M. Dent. 


‘ 


tion, cleanliness of the air at intake, air 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 

CHItpD EMPLOYMENT AND ApULT EMPLOY- 
MENT. Am. Child. Nov., 1921, 3. No. 3, 199-200. 
—The child labor situation registers the state 
of adult employment, but in part the effect is 


opposite to that which might be expected; 
children are being foreed to go to work be- 
eause older members of the family cannot 
find employment. The tendency is always, 











when children become a part of the working 
population, for the children to lower the 
wages of adults and even displace adults, and 
it is partly because of this that the American 
Federation of Labor strongly opposes the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of age. 
Keeping children in school would not only 
help the labor market, but would benefit the 
children by giving them opportunity for 
further education.—G. E. Partridge. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CuHILD-LABOR Laws. 
Part 4. EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFICATE SYSTEM, 
Wisconsin. Ethel E. Hanks. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Indust. Series No. 2, Part 4, Children’s 
sur. Pub. 85, Washington, 1921, pp. 159.— 
This is a very detailed study of the employ- 
ment-certificate system of Wisconsin, treating 
administration, methods of securing permits, 
evidence of age, physical and edueational re- 
quirements, vocation schools, the apprentice 
system and the enforcement of regulations. 
There is an appendix containing the laws of 
Wisconsin relating to employment certificates 
in effect April 1, 1918, the forms used in the 
administration of child labor laws, and the 
Orders and Resolutions of the Industrial Com- 
mission relating to the employment of chil- 
dren, 


The pamphlet is summarized as follows: 
“The centralization in the state industrial 
commission of primary authority and respon- 
sibility over the administration of the child- 
labor laws gives that commission power to 
insure enforcement of existing legislation. 
The commission, moreover, through its author- 
itv to make rules and regulations, has unusual 
power to interpret this legislation. The laws 
themselves, however, are essentially weak in 
several particulars, notably in their failure to 
require school attendance of children between 
16 and 17 years of age who must have permits 
and attend vocation school, in their low eduea- 
tional standard for going to work, and in their 
failure to require definitely a physical exam- 
ination as a prerequisite to obtaining a permit. 
Moreover, because of failure of the industrial 
commission to exercise fully its supervisory 
powers, the laws are not uniformly enforced 
throughout the state. In part this failure 
is due to the fact that the attention of the 
commission has been given to the administra- 
tion of other new legislation, especially the 
workmen’s compensation and safety laws; in 
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part it has been due to the practical impossi- 
bility of bringing about all at once adequate 
enforcement of all the changes recently made 
in the labor laws of the states; and in part it 
has been due to lack of funds for the large 
mass of work assigned to the commission, 

‘Two unique features of the Wisconsin plan 
of regulating child labor, not yet touched 
upon in the conclusions of this report, deserve 
special praise. The first is the system of 
vocational continuation schools, the most com- 
plete existing in any state in this country. 
These schools have become such an integral 
part of the regulations of child labor in Wis- 
consin that, though in their methods they are 
still frankly experimental, the desirability 
of their existence is no longer in question. 
The second is the apprenticeship system over 
which, as over the permit system, the indus- 
trial commission has absolute and complete 
control. Wisconsin is the only state in the 
Union which has created by law a modern 
apprenticeship system, and, though many dif- 
ficulties have to be overcome, the ultimate 
idea of a combination of shop and vocational 
school training may prove the solution of the 
problem of adjusting young persons to useful 
places in the industrial system.’’—G. I. 
rartridge. 


Cuitp Lasor in AarRicuLtTuRE. Gertrude H. 
Folks. Am. Child, Nov., 1921, 3, No. 3, 267- 
273.—In seventeen states agriculture is spe- 
cifically exempted from the provisions of the 
child labor law regulating the age at which 
ehildren may work and the number of hours 
during which they may work. There are two 
reasons for this: It has been believed that 
employment in agriculture is not injurious 
to children, and that such work cannot readily 
be regulated. 

Gathany, in 1920, made a study of farm 
conditions in the North Atlantie States, and 
has emphasized the necessity of eliminating 
rural child labor; and the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren has reported that boys and girls from 
10 years of age upwards are being employed 
in the tobacco fields of the Connecticut Valley 
under conditions which are injurious, boys 
working from nine and one-half to ten hours 
a day under canvas covering—an evil which 
was recognized as early as 1906 at a conven- 
tion of tobaceo growers in Kentucky. 
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An investigator of the National Child Labor 

Committee went through the agricultural see- 
tion of Ohio in 1917, and, although compar- 
atively few children were found employed in 
general farming or truck-gardening, ‘‘ where 
found they were working for about ten hours 
a day, and were paid on the average $1 a 
day.’’ Similar conditions were found on the 
onion and celery farms in Ohio and on the 
acifie Coast where children are employed 
picking fruit, cotton and asparagus under bad 
conditions. ‘*‘These are but a few instances 
of a situation that reaches from New England 
to the Pacific Coast, and everywhere is marked 
by overworked, under-eduecated children. ’’ 

There are three types of farm work in which 
ehildren are engaged: (1) that performed for 
parents at home; (2) that done for wages; 
(8) that which children perform with their 
parents but under contract. These must all 
be treated separately. Unless hours are ex- 
eessive and the work injurious, the parent’s 
right to permit or require his child to work 
at home cannot be interfered with, and chil- 
dren so engaged ean be reached only indi- 
rectly through compulsory school attendance 
laws, and by the education of parents. But 
ehildren emploved for wages can be protected 
by direct legislation, They should be sub- 
jected to the same regulations as those which 
apply to other gainful occupations, 

The third type of child labor is the most 
difficult to regulate. It 
that families with children should not be em- 
ployed in such work, but this is not easily 
made a matter of compulsion, Probably the 
best means is to make employers responsible 
for the observance of certain standards for 
the children of families hired by them under 
eontraet. The children should be permitted to 
work for only a limited number of hours a day, 
depending on age and physieal condition, and 
the employer must be held responsible for ob- 
servance of regulations, and for providing 
suitable quarters subject to the approval of 
the state department enforeing the child labor 
act.—G. E. Partridge. 


has been sugeested 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO YOUNG WAGE- 
EARNERS. Am. Child, Nov., 1921. 3, No. 3, 
200-203.—F rom two to three times as many 
ehildren as adults, in proportion to the num- 
ber employed, are killed or injured in indus- 
try. The accident rate in Southern cotton 


mills (although children are employed in the 
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less hazardous occupations) was 48 per cent. 
higher for persons of 14 and 15 years than 
for those 16 years and over (1910). In a 
textile mill in Connecticut, during the year 
1920, there were 37.1 accidents per hundred 
among workers under 15 years, and 42.9 for 
those between 15 and 20 years, while for all 
others the average was 21.6. Similar reports 
have been obtained in other places. Despite 
safety devices and safety campaigns, the high 
rate of injuries sustained by boys and girls as 
compared with older workers continues. 

It has been suggested that the cause of this 
greater proneness to accident on the part of 
the young is to be found in earelessness, ad- 
venturous disposition, and the awkwardness 
of adoleseenece, but it does not follow that 
because accidents are due to carelessness they 
can be prevented. The only possible remedy 
is to keep children from working in oceupa- 
tions which may cause injury, until they are 
of an age when they can reasonably be ex- 
pected to withstand fatigue and to take proper 
eare. Thirty-five states now recognize the 
need of prohibiting employment in dangerous 
occupations to persons under 16 years, but 
the laws should be strengthened by specifying 
and inereasing the list of occupations, and by 
raising the age at which children may be al- 
lowed to enter industry, or at least factory 
work.—G. E. Partridge. 


HEALTH PROTECTION FOR YOUNG WORKERS. 
IT. H. Mitchell. Am. Child, Nov., 1921, 3, No. 3, 
236-246.—This is the report of a health study 
made of 1,200 children working in various 
occupations in Newark and attending contin- 
uation school three hours per week. Case 
histories were carefully taken preceding the 
examination, the results of which, as regards 


vision and mouth conditions, are here re- 
eorded. Children having 20/30ths or better 


were regarded as normal. Of 616 boys, 60 
had visual acuity of 20/40ths or less; and 
among 614 girls, 88 had visual acuity of 
20/40ths or less, 

Comparison with records of examination ot 
vision made at the time of entrance into em- 
ployment was possible in 127 defective cases, 
and it was found that 68.6 per cent. of the 
boys and 57 per cent. of the girls in that 
group had less visual acuity when examined 
the second time. The conclusion is reached 
that there is a distinet tendency for eases o! 
defective vision at the time of entrance int 
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employment to grow worse. <A large percent- 
age of defective children were found who 
either did not own glasses, or did not wear 
them. 

Relative to the condition of the teeth, sim- 
ilar results were obtained. ‘‘If an examina- 
tion at the time of obtaining working papers 
is adequate protection to the health of the 
working child during the period of his employ- 
ment, we should expect to find no dental 
defects in our examination among those cases 
that had had no defects when starting work.’’ 
It was found that of 332 girls who were reg- 
istered when obtaining working papers as 
having no defects, and who had worked six 
months or longer, 51 per cent. had dental de- 
fects at the time of the examination. Prac- 
tically the same proportion of 281 boys were 
found defective. So far as dental conditions 
are concerned, therefore, these data indicate 
the inadequacy of the present Newark plan 
for health protection of working children and 
the need for continued health service. 

It is shown also that, although the correction 
of dental defects at the time of going to work 
is of some value, periodic examinations are 
necessary in order to eall the attention of the 
children to those defects which occur after 
beginning work, and to insure such corrections 
as may be necessary for their future general 
health. The condition might be remedied to 
some extent by stricter requirements for the 
eorrection of all defective teeth before grant- 
ing work permits, but this would not cover the 
whole ground, as is obvious. There is reason 
for econeluding that all children with serious 
dental caries in even one tooth should be 
treated either before they go to work or soon 
after. Those with tartar or beginning gin- 
givitis should likewise have attention. Those 
having less serious conditions at the time of 
examination for working papers might be 
urged to have prompt dental treatment, and 
through follow-up work in the continuation 
schools compliance could be assured.—G. E. 
Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: 


‘ 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Na- 
TIONAL CHILD LABoR COMMITTEE FOR THE 
FiscaL Year Enpina Sept. 30, 1921. Owen 
Rk. Lovejoy. Am. Child, Nov., 1921, 3, No. 3, 
216-235.—Investigations of the field staff in 
regard to the conditions of child labor and the 
enforcement of the laws in West Virginia are 
reported briefly; also a survey of Alabama 
child welfare laws, a study of children’s insti- 
tutions in Kentucky, a similar study in De- 
troit, and a study of the health conditions 
among pupils in continuation schools in New- 
ark. There is a brief summary of work done 
in procuring legislation, and of the new enact- 
ments in seventeen states. The publicity work 
of the committee is deseribed. During 1921 
this was confined mainly to ‘‘specialized pub- 
licity,’’ such as following up the publieation 
of reports, ete. Efforts were made to obtain 
the widest possible notice of Child Labor Day 
(the fourth Sunday in January), and two 
ceneral announcements of it were sent out 
to about 1,500 newspapers. Four new pamph- 
lets were published. <A special department 
of information was organized. There are 
notes on natural conferences on child labor 
and on social work and on co-operation of the 
Committee with other agencies, such as the 
National Couneil of Rural Agencies and the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

New measures are recommended: Twenty- 
one states are still below the standards of the 
Federal Tax Law; dangerous trade laws for 
children are in need of further study and 
revision: studies of the effect of child labor 
on health must be continued, with special 
attention to physical examinations; admin- 
istration of child labor and child welfare laws 
must be intelligent and free from polities. It 
is stated that the field work for 1922 will 
be chiefly devoted to rural child life, with 
emphasis on education and recreation. The 
report closes with the financial statement for 
the year.—G. E. Partridge. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLU- 


MINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL 


Om-Camp Sanitation. C. P. Bowie. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 261, 1921, pp. 32.— 
‘‘ Although federal and state bureaus and indi- 


viduals have written much on sanitation in 


rural districts in the United States, the author 
has repeatedly observed, during visits to min- 
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ing camps, oil fields (especially those of the 
‘boom’ variety), fruit districts during the har- 
vest season, and other places of temporary or 
semitemporary habitation, that the advice 
given by these writers is for the most part 
disregarded, and that much remains to be 
done in an educational way before the plane 
of sanitation in such districts becomes rela- 
tively as high as that in cities.’’ The responsi- 
bility of betterment of insanitary conditions 
belongs to the states’ governments but, though 
they all have adequate sanitation laws, they 
have inadequate enforcement of those laws. 

The author takes up in detail the questions 
of the fly nuisanee, mosquitoes, the location of 
camps, spacing of buildings, houses, water 
supply, disposal of garbage, stable refuse and 
sewage. 

A bibliography of recent publications on 
camp sanitation and kindred subjects is ap- 
pended.—M. Dent. 


BatH House, Hosprran AND Heatina ArR- 
RANGEMENTS PROVIDED FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF 
THE LYNcH MINES IN Kentucky. Howard N. 
Evanson, <Abstracted as follows from Coal 
Age, Oct. 27, 1921, pp. 676-678, in The Digest, 
Nov.-Dee., 1921, 3, Nos. 11-12.—‘‘ Plans of the 
bath houses and the heating systems at the 
mines of the United States Coal and Coke 
Company are given in this article. The bath 
houses are located at the mine entrances and 
the lockers are suspended from the ceilings. 
The hangers are drawn by galvanized steel 
sash cord and rest under steel hoods attached 
to the ceiling. In this way, the clothes are 
kept out of the way and it is possible to util- 
ize more floor space. 

‘*A brief deseription of the hospital is given, 
but perhaps the heating plan is a more un- 
usual feature. The buildings of this company 
are heated by hot water from a central heat- 
ing plant. ‘This water is conducted by pipes 
under ground. And in order to prevent cor- 
rosion, a special deactivating plant has been 
set up. This plant consists of a tank filled 
with loose thin steel sheets, upon which the 


oxygen acts, and a sand filter to remove any 
foreign material from the water.’’ 


Goop Ligutine INcrREASES PRropucTiIon. J. 
M. Hickerson. Indust. Management, Dee., 
1921, 62, No. 6, 325-328.—Adequate light has 
an important part in modern manufacturing, 
but it was the emergency of the late War that 
gave it its great opportunity. It has been 
shown that proper industrial lighting in- 
creases production with the same labor cost; 
increases the accuracy of workmanship; les- 
sens the number of accidents; lessens eye- 
strain, and improves the morale of workers, 
An example is given of high intensity illumi- 
nation installed in a Chicago factory making 
iron pulleys, by which there was effected a 20 
per cent. increase of production at a cost 
amounting to 5.5 per cent. of the payroll. 

Glare is light out of place. Its degree is 
determined by several factors: by the total 
eandle-power emitted by the light source in 
the direction of the eye; by the distance from 
the light souree to the eye; by the intrinsic 
brilhaney of the souree; by the contrast in 
brightness between the light source and the 
working surface and surroundings; by near- 
ness of the light source to the line of vision; by 
the total length of time during which the 
source of glare is present within the field of 
vision. 

An investigation, made by a concern selling 
a lighting specialty, in which about 500 indus- 
trial plants in 157 towns and cities were vis- 
ited, showed that while 25 per cent. of the 
work done in factories is under artificial light, 
only 17.5 per cent. of the manufactured goods 
are produced under artificial ight; that 85 per 
eent. of the manufacturers are more or less 
satisfied with their present lighting, but only 
40 per cent. of the plants are adequately 
lighted; that the lighting units are inefficient- 
ly spaced in 40.6 per cent. of the plants; that 
more plants are burning bare lamps than there 
are plants with lamps entirely equipped with 
reflectors: and that only 22.4 per cent. of the 
plants clean their lighting equipment regu- 
larly.—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL PHY- 
SICIAN AND Practririoner. (C. C. Burlingame. 
Nat. Safety News, Dec., 1921, 4, No. 6, 39.—So 





long as the workman retains his right to choose 
the physician he wishes, it is to the interest 
of the industrial physician to form a partner- 
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ship with the community physician and make 
his problems community ones. 


‘To be a little more concrete, could we not 
assign to the industrial physician the duties of 
inspection of health hazards within the plant, 
the care of conditions arising out of or in the 
course of employment, studies into ocecupa- 
tional research, the giving of first aid, medi- 
eal, and surgical treatment, caring for the rou- 
tine minor illnesses which would not ordinar- 
ily go to a doctor but the treatment of which 
would keep the employee on the job, and act- 
ing aS a general clearing house to direct em- 
ployees into the hands of other physicians and 
specialists? To this could not the industrial 
physician add the position of consultant with 
any physician who was caring for the em- 
ployees of his concern ?’’ 

And, too, the private practitioner ‘‘owes it 
to his patients to know the etiology of the 
diseases which he may be called upon to treat, 
and without some knowledge of industrial 
conditions he is not in a position to pass upon 
the question of the etiology of all diseases.’’— 
M. Dent. 


Five Points In EmMpLove Heauta Work. 
Robert S. Quinby. Hosp. Management, Nov., 
1921, 12, No. 5, 60, 62, 64, 66.—The five points 
elaborated on in this article are as follows: 

‘‘Physieal examination and necessary re-ex- 
amination of applicants and those already em- 
ployed. 

‘‘Dispensary treatment of sickness, acci- 
dental injuries, and in many cases dental, ocu- 
lar, and other conditions. 


‘‘Supervision of factory sanitation and 
elimination of disease hazards. 


‘‘Home nursing and medical supervision of 
such cases as may seem advisable. 


‘‘Edueation in matters of health and per- 
sonal hygiene.’’ 


A plant employing 900 or more persons 
should have one full-time physician, and an 
additional physician for each 1,500 workmen. 
The ratio of nurses to employees should be one 
to each 1,000. Dental defects comprise 40 per 
cent. of the total defects found in employees. 
A dental dispensary is, therefore, very im- 
portant. Dr. Quinby believes that a necessary 
function of the industrial nurse is to raise the 


standards of home life of the workmen.—M. 
Dent. 
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RESULTS OF THE PHysicaAL EXAMINATION OF 
THE EMPLOYEES OF THE NEW YorK City De- 
PARTMENT OF HeauttH. Maud Glasgow. N. Y. 
City Dept. Health, Month. Bull., Nov., 1921, 
11, No. 11, 269-284.—Sinee 1917 all employees 
entering the New York City Department of 
Health have been required to undergo a physi- 
cal examination, the general character of 
which is herein outlined. The value of the 
examination is further enhanced by follow-up 
work. <A special effort has been made to give 
hygieni¢e instruction and advice when needed. 
Leaflets dealing with some of the more com- 
mon sources of ill health have been used ex- 
tensively. The necessary knowledge can be 
imparted to the patient without causing undue 
alarm, if judicious measures are employed. 

It must be remembered that departures 
from the normal are not necessarily due to 
occupation ; heredity, psychic conditions, home 
environment, including eating, ventilation, 
ete., must all be taken into consideration in 
assigning disabilities to their proper causes. 

The disabilities which are most commonly 
met with are here mentioned, together with 
the benefits derived from advice and treat- 
ment in several specific instances, 

The author is emphatie in his demand that 
equal opportunity and equal pay for equal 
work should obtain everywhere, and a square 
deal for everyone, regardless of sex. The 
greater morbidity found among women than 
among men is without doubt due to the fact 
that women are much oftener overworked and 
underpaid than men. Men receiving a low 
wage suffer in exactly the same way.—L. A. 
Shaw. 


Lirz Savina Makes A POPULAR APPEAL. 
Otto P. Geier. Nation’s Health, Dee. 15, 1921, 
3, No. 12, 663-670.—This article is an account 
of the industrial physicians’ exhibit at the 
Cineinnati Health Exposition—an_ exhibit 
which undertook to demonstrate ‘‘that medi- 
eal supervision in industry is a vital factor 
in any health program, community or person- 
al: that it is doing for the adult not only what 
medical supervision is doing for the school 
child, but that it is a great social and educa- 
tional force for the employer, the employee, as 
well as engineering, medical, nursing, and 
dental professions, ’’ 


An interesting feature of the exhibit was 
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the demonstration of two contrasting minia- 
ture workshops—one, dark, unelean, unhealth- 
ful and unsafe and in charge of a dissatisfied 
workman; the other, clean, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, with machinery properly guarded 
and in charge of a contented and efficient 
workman. The men in the two shops greatly 
interested the visitors by their constant eom- 
ments on the disadvantages and advantages 
of their respeetive working conditions, 

The general plan of the exhibit was to give 
the public a composite view of industrial medi- 
cine as it is practised in the ten plants repre- 
sented at the exposition ‘‘ presenting the aver- 
age conditions rather than the advaneed work 
done in any one or more of the plants. It was 
interesting, for instanee, to note that 11.800 
physical examinations were made in all in 
1920; that the average percentage of rejection 
was ».7 per cent.; and that rejections varied 
from 1.2 per cent. to 8 per eent. It was im- 
pressive to note that among 11,800 employed, 
70,000 medieal eases and 35,000 sureieal cases 
visited eight industrial dispensaries, making 
a total of 250,000 visits and revisits for all 
‘auses.’’ During this same period, the out- 
patient department of the Cincinnati General 
Hospital afforded but 10,000 patients facilities 
for 30,000 visits. 

Some of the industries ‘‘reported that as 
high as 7 per cent. of the working foree daily 
sought the physician’s aid for one reason or 
another. The average ratio of medieal to 
surgical eases was as 7 to 3.5. The eollected 
data showed, on the other hand, that almost 
invariably the sickness rate and absenee be- 
cause of sickness was materially reduced, in 
some instances being cut in half; that lost time 
from infected wounds after installation of 
medical service, with its prompt and proper 
treatment, reduced infection cases to the neg- 
ligible point.’’ 

Statisties of this sort suggest that ‘‘indus- 
trial medicine is preventive medicine prac- 
tised on the firing line; that the daily super- 
vision, the accessibility of the service to the 
patient, the frequency of observation, the 


early diagnosis and prompt treatment is the 
sanest and most economical way of preventing 
human wastage; that it keeps the front line of 
industrial attack and maximum production 
intact; that this is the best means yet devised 
for keeping the old time ‘evacuation stations’ 
free from overflow of chronically ineapaci- 
tated dependents; that to reduce the size of 
the human scrap heap most systematically we 
must move more of our scientifically trained 
medical men up to and on the industrial firing 
line.’”’ 

The author goes on to discuss in some detail 
the value of industrial medical service as dem- 
onstrated in the health exhibit, not only to 
the worker in better working conditions, sta- 
bility of health, and the reduction of suffering 
and loss from disease and accidents, but also 
to the employer in lessened absences from ill- 
ness, higher output per man at a lower cost, 
and better morale of ‘the working foree. 
Katherine R. Drinker. 





Has Cnuinic FoR EMPLOYES’ CHILDREN. 
Hosp. Management, Nov., 1921, 12, No. 5, 56, 
58.—The Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing 
Company of Springfield, Mass., has main- 
tained for several years an efficient medical 
department consisting of a physician and two 
industrial nurses. A thorough physical ex- 
amination is given to every applicant for 
work, and, contrary to common belief, little 
objection has been made to this examination. 

Employees are encouraged to come to the 
factory hospital for all slight ailments. Health 
and sanitation talks are given by the medical 
division and through the medium of the com- 
pany’s monthly magazine. <A clinie for em- 
ployees’ children is kept up with great en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘Sanitation as a foundation for 
better health is rigorously maintained’’ 
throughout the plant. Supplementing all 
these benefits the company provides athletic 
reereation and two types of financial assist- 
anee— ‘The Employes’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
eiation’’ and ‘‘The Annuities and Benefits 
Plan.’’—M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


A TaLK on Heaute TALKS FoR INDUSTRIAL 
Nurses. Anna Maybee Staebler. Pub. Health 
Nurse, Dee., 1921, 13, No. 12, 647-648.—The 
following hints for health talks are given: 


the noon hour is usually necessary; select a 
quiet room; talk to not more than thirty-five 
persons at one time; begin promptly and stop 
in time; do not talk for more than fifteen 



















minutes; do not talk to mixed groups; if there 
are minors employed talk to them separately ; 
emphasize only three or four important points 
at one talk; illustrate by posters; demonstrate 
when it is possible; have notices posted con- 
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cerning the talks; and, finally, distribute leaf- 
lets at the close of the talk (these may be ob- 
tained free from federal and state depart- 
ments of health).—M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


THE Hive, Harr, ann Horsemair Inpvus- 
tries. D. Glibert. Ministére belgique de 1’In- 
dustrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement, Ser- 
vice Médical du Travail, 1921. <A. Lesigne, 
Brussels, 1921, pp. 448.—The 1921 report 
which Dr, Glibert, head of the medical depart- 
ment of industry, has presented to the Bel- 
gium government, is a valuable monograph 
of 448 pages. The inquiry therein described 
was restricted to seven trades connected with 
the manufacture and preparation of the skin 
and hair of animals. The slaughterer, the 
taxidermist and certain dyeing operations are 
outside the investigations, — 

Aceording to a prearranged and uniform 
method, each of the 9,317 workers in the se- 
lected industries was personally examined by 
the medical inspector. The state of health of 
every individual was recorded under the 
heading of good, fair, or indifferent. The re- 
sults obtained were summarized into elaborate 
tables. Further tables show under these same 
three divisions of health how each worker 
was influenced by place of residence (town, 
country, or mixed); by age at date of exami- 
nation; by age at which he started work; by 
heredity as shown by the physical condition 
of the parents; and by the healthfulness or 
otherwise of the progeny of the employees. 
These figures worked out in percentages con- 
stituted the basis for comparative purposes. 
Under the same headings each department of 
each trade was analyzed in a similar manner, 
and compared with the above total figure. 
The trades reviewed are tanning, currying, 
unhairing, wool washing, pelt dyeing, felting 
and brush making. In some of the sub- 
branches of these trades the number of em- 
ployees is very small. This source of weak- 
ness for comparative statistics is pointed out 
by Dr. Glibert. He also notes that perma- 
nence in an occupation is largely influenced 
by the nature of the work, whether casual 
labor, or one requiring special aptitude and 
training. Unhairers constantly change, 
whereas tanners and ecurriers remain with the 


same firm for years. Matrimony and ma- 
ternity largely restrict the industrial life of 
women, 

The technical details of all the above in- 
dustries are fully deseribed, and special at- 
tention is drawn to any operation where in- 
jurious chemicals are likely to be handled; or 
where exposure to heat, strain, moisture, ete., 
may cause ill health. 

The general average of well-being was 
poorer in those who had started in the tan- 
yards between the ages of 12 and 14, than in 
those who had commenced their employment 
later. between the ages of 14 and 16. Among 
1.760 tanners examined, 165 eases of dermato- 
sis were discovered. The sore known as 
‘‘nigveoneau,’’ characteristic of this oecupa- 
tion, is fully described. Glibert associates it 
with the length of occupation, the arsenie and 
chrome used. He mentions that on one ocea- 
sion where stronger solutions of arsenie had 
been employed, some portions were carried by 
the hands of the operatives to the penis, there 
causing excoriations. These sores led to the 
belief that the men suffered from venereal 
disease, 

The health of leather curriers is below the 
general standard found in the combined in- 
dustries covered by this inquiry. Of 838 
leather dressers inspected, twenty-one showed 
affections of the skin. Unhairing, washing 
wool, dyeing, and preparing bristles for 
brushes, do not appear to be particularly in- 
imieal to soundness of body, whether these 
operations are done by hand, or by machinery. 
In the haireutting and plucking rooms con- 
junctivitis is very prevalent. Fifty-four cases 
were seen in men, and sixty-five in women. 
Septic sores on the fingers are common in some 
of these workrooms. Dr. Glbert draws at- 
tention to a slow spreading form of inflam- 
mation on the digits, which he has previously 
reported, peculiar to men who split rabbit 
skins. In one department, where the hairs 
are extracted by hand, the atmosphere be- 
comes very unpleasant and impregnated with 
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dust and fluff. This work is regarded by the 
inspectors as being more disagreeable than in- 
jurious, as chest affections are not unduly 
common. Skin diseases, conjunctivitis, and 
ulcers of the mucous membrane of the nose are 
frequent. This work is done only by women. 
The constant use of the right forearm causes 
the muscles to hypertrophy and the tendons 
to thicken, and this is sometimes associated 
with neuralgiec pains. The constrained po- 
sition assumed, bending forward while sitting 
on the right-buttock for long consecutive peri- 
ods, leads to spinal curvature, Seventeen in- 
stances of left lateral curvature were noted. 
In the carrotting room nitrate of mereury 
is brushed over the hair either by hand or by 
machine, The ill effects of this salt are easily 
seen on the health of the men and women in 
this and the subsequent processes of brushing, 
stoving, finishing, ete. All the operatives look 
anemic, and the viability of the offspring of 
these workers is imperiled. The hands of the 
carrotters are always fissured and eezematous. 
Glibert does not think that the mercury is 
volatilized by any of the above operations, 
neither does he believe that it is absorbed 
through the skin. He suggests that it is 
sometimes carried to the mouth with food by 
soiled fingers; but the greatest risk is in the 
constant inhalation of bits of hair and parti- 
cles of dust saturated with the salt. The type 
of mercurialism observed is chronic, and very 
rarely acute. ‘The gums are swollen and 
uleerated, salivation is unusual. The teeth 
are markedly blackened, and, as in saturnine 
poisoning, dark blotches oecasionally appear 
on the inside of the lips. Dr. Glibert says that 
the mereury line is grayer and broader than 
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that due to lead, but is easily mistaken for it. 
The nervous symptoms include tremors of the 
lips and tongue, and of the arms and legs on 
movement. The blood picture is but little al- 
tered from the normal. He regards chronie 
mercurial poisoning as much less grave than 
that caused by lead, since the evil effects dis- 
appear much more rapidly. 

Between the years 1899 and 1920 only fifty- 
five cases of anthrax were reported: thirty- 
five among brush-makers, and sixteen among 
tanners, Sixty pages of the report are taken 
up with a general discussion on the subject of 
anthrax, 

Improvements are being gradually intro- 
duced into the different trades in Belgium, as 
in other countries. In the tanneries, hand 
labor is being replaced by machines. By this 
means the chanees of exposure to noxious 
agents are greatly lessened, the work is lght- 
ened, and the irritation from chrome, in the 
two bath method, is largely obviated. Local 
regulations have almost prohibited the use of 
sulphurous acid for bleaching fleeces, which 
was always attended with a certain amount of 
danger. Recent procedures are gradually de- 
creasing the opportunity of absorbing poison- 
ous doses of mereury. Though much has been 
done in this direction, Dr. Glibert more than 
hints that in the near future the salt of mer- 
eury will be found unnecessary. One excel- 


lent colored plate shows the effects of mer- 
eury on the teeth and lps, and others in 
black and white illustrate the volume. 

This report will remain a useful source of 
information on these branches of industry for 
some time to come.—R. Prosser White. 
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experience of (Van Antwerp).......... 233 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, safety work 

OP CRE <6 6bd64606 42 abe he bowecReeet 233 


Bell Telephone Company. aecident preven- 
tion and first-aid work of (Downey).... 257 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 


first-aid work of (Brintnall)............ 234 
fethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation  pro- 
vides cafeterias for emplovees........... 197 


Bethlehem Steel Company. safety and medi- 
eal work of, saving men and money (Res- 


4) Pere eee se ee ee eee 5D 
Brill (J. G.) Company. dental-oculist ser- 

vice for employees of (Tastings)....... 224 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Company, plant dispen- 

sary of (‘Broughton) .......ccccccecsces 22 


Buda Company, medical service of (Tup- 
| Pree eTeVTT OTT ITEP TPT eee Le 83 


COMPANIES 
California Associated Raisin Company, den- 
tal service of (Brownell).............. 
Cambria Steel Company, reduction of burns 
in, by use of safe clothing.............. 
Campbell (Joseph) Company, defects in 
employees of (Buzby)...........ccceeee 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Company, 
hospital service of (Hogeland)......... 
Champion Coated Paper Company, health 
SOUVENIR: Ghiinsacecctcacs ade 6inedduels eur 
Clark Equipment Company, provision for 
recreational activities of employees of 
CAD och heWec ld aeeSs TrerTTTeT eet 
Continental Motors Corporation, welfare 
OT TP TPE UE ESOT OTe TPCT ert or 
Curtis Publishing Company, aim of medical 
division of (Morgan and Repplier)...... 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
a Pee ere re eT tee Oor ry re 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing etme 
safety work of (Angove).......... 
Detroit Stove Works, medical service “of 
f°) Sl eee eee Tyrer rr er eT rrr 
Dominion Forge and Stamping Company of 
Ontario, Canada, solves goggle ges 


(Kuechenmeister) .......ccccecBevccces 
Du Pont Company, safety work of "(Res- 
ee ey Orr ere ee ee ee ee ee re 
Eastman Kodak Company cuts accident 
severity and frequency rates........... 
Eastman Kodak Company, success of medi- 
cal department of (Robertson).......... 


Fairbanks, Morse and Company, treatment 
of injuries at shop hospital of (Schram) 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company, work of 
hospital department of..... ae ae ea 
Faulkner and Colony Manufacturing Com- 
pany solves problem of excessive humidi- 
ty in dye houses. Sreeyper Tere Ts eee 
Ford Motor Plant, 9,500 partially disabled 
employees working TPC ever ere ToT eer 
kulton Bag and Cotton Mills, medical de- 
partment Of (CEIOFOSE) 20s cccsccvcccseces 
General Electric Company, methods adopted 
by. for prevention of burns (Young). 
General Motors Corporation, activities of, 
in providing homes for workers (Smith) 
Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, clinic of, for employees’ children.. 
Gillette Company. medical service of...... 
Hood Rubber Company. study of absentee- 


| a a’. 2 ee ee 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, health 
wervinn GF (OPO D 6c cccencbsevaccnees® 
Inland Colliers Company, safety improve- 
ments of (Resnick)....... pekuabbdaséeaws 
International Harvester Company, place of 
women in (Tarbell)...........2.e- 
Interstate Iron and Steel Company, s safety 
work of (BaHSUUTT ) . cc cccceccsccccctes 
Keystone Leather Company. defects in em- 
plovees of (Buzby)........cccecccecess 


Lawrence (A. CC.) Leather Company, safety 
work of. five months without an accident 
LeBlond (R. K.) Machine Tool Company, 
eve room of. saves workers’ sight and 
increases output (DeHart)............. 
LeBlond (R. K.) Machine Tool Company. 
hospital department of, supervises safety 
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LeBlond (Rk. K.) Machine Tool Company, 
industrial dental dispensary of (DeHart) 
LeBlond (R. &.) Machine Tool Company, 
nose and throat room of (DeHart)...... 
LeBlond (R. K.) Machine Tool Company, 
plant lunchroom of (DeHart)...... 148, 
Locomotive Stoker Company of Pittsburgh, 
prevention of accidents in foundry of 
Se Seo OP eee Te Ce Per ees oe 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, medical 
department of (Andrews)............... 
Lynn General Electric Company, education 
in safety engineering as given at engi- 
neering and apprentice school of (Du 
eae er ee ee 
Maryland Casualty Company, medical de- 
partment of, directs library (Fort)...... 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, per- 
sonnel management of (Washington). 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company service 
PaEEe  becHeebeunweeeeKe-wwen itedhee dan 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, an- 
alysis of accidents in, from point of view 
of responsibility........ OPTS Te 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company, comprehensive medical service 
for employees of (Lemon)......... Tee 
Morris and Company, physical examination 
a get re 
Morse Dry Dock and Repair C ompany, 
shipyard cafeteria of......... 
National Malleable Castings Company, pro- 
cedure of, in medical examinations of 
employees ....... (66.6406 064 6b a5 ROSS ORS 
New England Telephone C ompany, cafeteria 
OF (ANSEL)... cc ccccccccccvcccseccees ee 
New York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Company, safety work of (Strick- 
0 eae ee ere er as er ee pees 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, hospi- 
tal organization of (Teupold)........... 
Newport Company of Milwaukee, twenty- 
four-hour medical service of............ 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, first-aid 
work of. 132.913 sick and injury cases 
treated in a year (Bower)...........-. 
Pickands, Mather, and Company. policy of, 
in selecting industrial nurse .(Martinson) 
Pullman Company. policy of, in reporting 


slight injuries (Matthys)............... 
Rue (Thomas de la) and Company, medical 
department of (Underwood)........... ‘ 
Saginaw Products Company, employees of. 
protected by hip length leggings........ 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway, medical 
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Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Com- 
pany’s emnplovees plan hosnital......... 
Standard Oil Company, health service of 
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Thompson Starrett Company, success of 
safety program of (Davis and George).. 
United States Coal and Coke Company. 
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ing arrangements provided for employees 
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COMPANIES 
Western Electric Company, housing project 
of employees of (Jamieson)............ 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, industrial cafeteria of....... 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Victory Garden Association of 
(Barth) sehen 
White Motor Company, restaurant facilities 
of (Hobart) . 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, ma- 
tron service for plant hospital of (Wes- 
COEVGNED). secssces és 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, med- 
ical department of (Westervelt)... 
COMPENSATION, see also under 
Compensation. 
COMPENSATION, accident, for maritime work- 
ers, legislative program of (Andrews). 
corrections versus compensation of physic al 
defects (Lee and Brown)............... 
for incapacities from industrial accidents, 
French court decisions regarding. 
for industrial disease 
for maritime workers, conflict of jurisdic- 
tion in (Chamberlain)...... ; ‘ 
for severely but not totally disabled in in- 
dustry, with special reference to one- 
armed (Eloesser) 
late traumatic detachment of retina, its 
prophylaxis and importance from dis- 
ability compensation standpoint (Gifford) 
liability for concurrent compensation (Sher- 
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Workmen’s 


SD 94 6 hb UR ws owed bee dha es pedasee “a 
plea for more adequate compensation rates 
EPIPEED. 9 6082466: 6-0-4424 60048A0 088 err 
principle governing estimates of visual loss 
ERED. cide sbosens savas 9a hook 60 bs ace 
proposed death benefit se worn of ( ‘alifor- 
OER decvsaie0veeeendeas Wireire tt. jae 
to longshoremen, legislation needed for res- 
toration of (Chamberlain) ............- 


COMPRESSED air machinery and equipment.... 
air motor, new occupational pain from 
BANGS (RECTOR) wc ccccccccasciecesases 

air, rupture of large intestine from (Jean) 
air workers, rules for eerrerce of (Ley- 
ee Pewee eer eee Sere ey ve 
CONSTRUCTION Work, § safety in (Davidson)... 
Cooper, case of industrial injury in (Smital) 


CrIpeLes, rehabilitation of, see Rehabilitation. 


Derrets affecting fifteen hundred men (Buzby) 
DEFORMITIES, occupational, of hand (Pichler) 
DEHYDRATION equipment as safety field...... 


DENTAL dispensary in magneto plant (Rood) 
dispensary, industrial (Dellart).......... 
dispensary. industrial, how factory dentist 

earns his salary (Bowers)...........++. 
service, do workers prefer to pay? (Mor- 
ee eee rer ere eS eee ee ee 
service of California Associated Raisin 
Company (Brownell) .......6--0+eeeeees 
work as production factor in industry 
‘Lew. @ ie aor e or Peer ee re Se ee 

DENTISY, occupational dermatitis in dentists 

caused by procain (Tane)....-++eeeeees 
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DERMATITIS, sce Skin diseases. 

DERMATOCONIOSIS, see Skin diseases. 

Dirr, role of, in etiology and treatment of 
migraine and other types of headache 
(Brown) ........ TREES Lette Te 

DIMETHYLSULPHATE, local effect of (Boden- 
SE - aside nd AKO EMS Ds 0 Reda EME So eede 

DINITROBENZENE poisoning, degeneration of 
liver following (Curschmann)........... 

DIPHTHERIA, management of outbreak of, in 
private school (Fleischner and Shaw).. 

DIsApitity, false standards of, in industry 
CCT) cosases Cvbehe erase csekeug ks 

0 Me Ss eee es ee ee ee 
in upper extremity resulting from indus- 
trial injuries, flexion power as index to 
functional efficiency in appraisement of 
Qo a rr ae ad Sie Ga jedan keueée 
in workmen’s circle, statistical review of 
Cen UE MIND . 5 ac cee veces deactase 

DISABLED, Compensation for* severely but not 
totally disabled, with special reference to 
one-armed (Eloesser).......ccccccees che 

industrial training of, in U nited Kingdom 
9,500 partially disabled employees working 
in Ford motor plant...... errr ee rire rir 
question of increased protection against ac- 
cidents for industrial workers injured in 
WEP. CHOOT) oc cc scces rere eee reas 
rehabilitation of, see Reh: \bilitation. 

DISEASE, diseases prevalent among _ steel 
workers in Pennsylvania city (Brundage) 

prevalence among wage earners during first 


half of 1920...... Medan ae Prrrre Trees 
respiratory efficiency in rel ition to health 
and disease (Flack).......... 236, 236, 
DISPENSARY, dental-oculist service for work- 
ers (Hastings)........ (ah eenee eens e 
dental, of American Bosch M: igneto Corpo- 
‘ration (Rood)...... yy ee See err ee 
equipment and personnel for eare of inju- 
ee NS ci'ec bG06 5064 04 66 Terrr yer 
industrial dental (DeHart) oresamee ene bua 
industrial dental, how factory dentist earns 
his salary (Bowers)....... Terre TT 


industrial, plan for (Davis and George)... 
modern industrial, location and ee 
Ce. CEN a6 hes ce dknt ck enesd ews 
plant nose and throat room (DeHart) . 
plant, saves employees’ time (Broughton) .. 
Dust, arsenous, is prophylaxis feasible in 


arsenous dust?......... skh bo EY Oe Sek tans 
dividends from collecting........... Teter 
experiments in control of air dustiness 
(Spencer) ........ Terr rirey ietcks oe 
explosion prevention, engineering problems 
cl: GE oe a 6 euwes’s Shiwacee see bewees 
hair. anaerobes in (Buchanan)............ 
hard rubber, explosion of (Price and 
ee ee ee ee rer 
harmfulness of. in workshop (Smyth).... 
how to catch and shin dust (Radford)..... 
in air of granite-working plants, investiga- 
GR Re ere Pees 
in bootmaking industry (Sardi)........... 
Se CO toh os 5 adh eb baer ebvaens 
eS, ok ee eke wes eens 
inhalation in granite industry, Roentgen 
Seer OE CRORES oo dé cekivecos soveeewan 


inspired in mines, action of (Junghans)... 
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Dust, lung inflammation among workers with 
Thomas slag dust (Opitz).............. 
recently developed dust explosion and fire 
hazard (Price and Brown)............. 
reduction by wet stopers (tiarrington). 
removal of, from rag-tearing and rag-be: tt- 
ing machines (Morgner)............... 
removal, pneumatic systems for (Allen)... 
a re ere re ee 


tobacco, pneumokoniosis from inhalation of 


ty. | eee ee Pere eee Pate Ce Pe eee 
wood, pneumokoniosis and asthmatic at- 
tacks in woodworkers, from inhalation 
by) RE ee ee renee ee ee 
Dyes, see also under Aniline, Para-Vhenylene- 
diamine, and Ursol. 
DbyYES, poisoning from shoe dye (Neuhoff)... 


cars, diseases of, in railway employees 
working at high altitudes (Ciampolini) 
IepUuCATION of adult working class in Great 
britain and U. S. (Sweeney)........... 
health, see Health education. 
IcrFICIENCY and fatigue in iron and steel in- 


Guatry ( VORMOR) «oes 6s ceases weudewns 
industrial, and fatigue (Collis) . eee cons 


mental and motor, effect of smoking on 
PED PEeC Ces 6 ecb eens Dia eae ee 
necessity for greater attention in industry 
to maintenance of efficiency and preven- 
o - 2 @ |. Sie. | i 
physical, application of certain physical 
GERCIORCT CORTE CHOOSE) cc cccccccveesceces 
physical, effects of short spells of rest on, 
as measured by bicycle ergometer (Wall- 


rich and Dawson)......... Pbthaaaubans 
physical, spells of rest and (Daw son and 
MEEEEE. 5c Abe AEA ERE DEDKED DOSE SC BOLKAED 
E1antT-Howur day, sanction of.......... veers 
Ie.Bow, treatment of injuries to (Cohn)...... 
ELectriciry, fatal aecident in low voltage 
installation (Heydrich)........ ie bees 
lessons learned from forty elec trical fatali- 
RG gy eee errr ee “~ 
lethal power of (D’Halluin)........ a , 


paralysis of radial nerve and trophic dis- 
turbances following burn by (Jellinek).. 
pathology of electric current burns (Jelli- 
3 eee re eee ae ta ea cacwuweuaus 
safeguarding of electrical hazards (Balliet) 
safety features in high tension generating 
stations and substations (Samuels)..... 
safety features on high voltage transmis- 
sion lines (von Dannenberg)...........-. 
safety in relation to electrical appliances 
be. | SPrerecrvrrrrere apy Si :étesnad en 
statistical study of electrical accidents 
CD. ok b6600660b 048 600650664600 8S 00 
ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHY and its significance in 
insurance medicine (Sachs)............ 
EMPLOYEES, industrial, sickness eer 
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physical examination of (Coleord) . eres es 
present attitude of, to industrial psycholo- 
gy (Brierley)........ ewes Sede nknet hen 
PMPLOYMENT and. sickness. application of 
statistics to study of (Thiele)........... 
manager, relation of industrial nurse to 
freer rere. Teer eer Tere Tr Teer 


scientific method in job analysis (Kitson) 
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I;NERGY expenditure in household tasks (Lang- 
WEG MIN FOGRGEE) on bccdcccvccccvivccee 


EXERCISE, muscular, effect of, upon common 
blood constituents (Rakestraw)......... 
EXPLOSIONS, dust, engineering problems in 
WEOVERTION CE. CEVGDO) «oc cccwsecccoccecs 
gas, in anthracite mines, prevention of 
(Walsh ) eee 
gas, in bituminous coal mines, prevention 
es re j 
hazard and prevention (Shadgen)......... 
ee ee ee cas sees kaw e ee bae ean 
of gas tanks (Helwig)... 
of hard rubber dust (Price and Brown)... 
recently developed dust: — and fire 
hazard (Price and Brown). sbabeae 
EXPLOSIVES, danger of using bestest in con- 
fined places (Colburn) 


KyeEs, affections of retina and optic nerve 
caused by arsenical poisoning (de Haas) 
ammonia burns of cornea 
arsenical conjunctivitis (Milian)....... oa 
care of, following removal of small foreign 
ee SE CD oc 5 woe eh va ek wbawe 
CRGBTICE TR BFPO WOROEGR. 0 6c kc bcd ccwssiass 
economic aspect in eye injuries, plea for 
early treatment (Llewellyn) on 
etiology and prevention of injuries to 
Pe wee ties seen sedans tees ss 
eve findings in brain injuries (Black)..... 
factory eye room saves workers’ sight and 
increases output (DeHart).............. 
fluoroscopy for ocular foreign bodies (F rank- 
BE, COTES, BI EIOTMGE) 6 oc cicccceccescoes 
foreign body spud illuminator (Lowell) ... 
goggles for locomotive enginemen (Soder- 


ar rere oe prdeece’ ‘oewe 
goggles save eyes every day......... sbeeue 
industrial myopia and selection of trade 
TEE) Shc ecrccatveorecossesece s% 
infection of cornea among reapers and 
winnowers (Gherardi)..... chee beeeees 
injuries to, with report of 1,051 cases 
(Campbell and Carter) ..........se.eee. 


injury of cornea by aniline (Bachstez) . 
late traumatic detachment of retina, its 
prophylaxis and importance from _ dis- 
ability compensation standpoint (Gifford) 
National Safety Council code for protec- 
tion of heads and eyes of industrial 
WOFROTE .ccccecs Teer Tre T ERE Terie 
new test card (Thorington).............+- 
ocular factor in headache (Kearney)...... 
ocular menace of wood alcohol poisoning 


ly al Sa Ar eee eee canueee 
ocular nystagmus and railroad nystagmus 
fo) ae Leake pes or ee 


preventable vocational eve injuries (White) 


procedure for eye protection campaign 
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MOGSRETIE Ghiccccccccceseccess hewn ivi 
reduction of accidents through visual acuity 
SPD on rare e bn cue debesesew sees sends 
report of committee on local anesthetics in 
Geiathalwale WORK... cc ccccccccccsecesccees 


solution of goggle problem in Plant of Do- 
minion Forge and Stamping Company, of 
Ontario. Canada (Kuechenmeister)...... 
superficial injuries to, in industry (Hoyer) 
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EYES, value of good lighting and painting in 
relieving eyestrain (Reid).............- 220 
visual fatigue (Jackson)........... ee 


what constitutes fair estimate of loss of 
use of eye in workmen’s compensation 
cases? (Mehl) oa ee ee Bae i *-. . . ets 2 a se . *-?. 174 
what constitutes industrial blindness? 
FaPeD “xd Mb ck ds Shon teens staeeeeeenees 129 
What principle must govern estimates of 
visual loss in compensation cases? (Mehl) 174 
workmen’s compensation for loss of one 
eye (Siegrist)...... Hiveheiadebneteannse 243 
workmen’s compensation with especial ref- 
erence to loss of vision (Allport)....... 40 


Factory and workshops, welfare work in 
FE? cc tec dheane d4c sd eeeReeecdane 44 
construction, model building regulations of 
Prussian State Commissioner of Housing 
of April 25, 1919 (Tittler) 32, 32 
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workers in New York State, sickness among 202 
I'ARMERS, Syphilis in (Stokes and Brehmer).. 232 
FATIGUE, acetonuria of, during alimentation 


CROOD ccendes jbnadeneets peSsewseeuane i" a 
and efficiency in iron and steel industry 

CVOSELD occ enhevnadesede st non rxewoees 110 
and shop standards (Newman)............ 76 


charts (Dausset and Boigey)............. 111 
chemical factors in: effect of muscular exer- 
cise upon certain common blood constitu- 


se ee 165 
industrial efficiency and (Collis).......... 136 
is fatigue test possible? (Muscio)......... 136 
physiological basis for shorter working day 
TOP WOM COT GIES 6.0 05600608 6640 chaos 79 
physiology of: physico-chemical manifesta- 

tions of fatigue in blood (Hastings)..... 261 
practical methods for elimination of (Gil- 

SED. x63550 6644606843 Terre rerrr rrr. TT 218 
practical methods of reducing (Gilbreth and 

PE? (Sic cae ead ba w6de8 6 id 60 4aSs been 5S 
OPRVERER CHUM Gis d ccd ccba cece cexikane 110 
study and safety work co-ordinate (Gilbreth 

OU See? 6.0 00004065 vaksneegeses seco ae 
study of movements (Binet)............ soo oe 
tests at Purdue University (Shepard)..... 261 
therapy of (Preti)........... spetaweteas .. 110 
working capacity and, during pregnancy 

(Carlini) ....... ee ere vesces*baveees BOD 


FEEBLEMINDED, experiment to determine possi- 
bilities of subnormal girls in factory 


work (Bigelow) ........ ere Sesessess Be 
Fret, flatfoot as problem of industrial surgery 
f reer eee Teer seco Ee 


injuries of (Portmann and Warnshuis).... 75 
musculature of foot, and treatment by elec- 
tricity (Levick) ....... £5s6.d4+b0nnpeceas. Ae 
three frequent causes of weak and flat feet 
Paes. bo-00:056d0460s cteweanehebesesccee SD 
FERROSILICON, sickness and death due_ to 
¢  ) Pere wrrrr rr TT err Te ee . 158 


FERTILIZERS, calcium cyanamide, impairment 
of health from (Schlier)................ 11 
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Fike prevention, industrial trend of (Malla- 
lieu ) a 2S © o.¢ 6 @ 2-6 6.8.0 £6.24 626.06 02 62 6.3.0 2.067 282 8 oe 
Iirst Ap and accident prevention work of 


Bell Telephone Company (VDowney)...... 
und ambulance (Bridge). 
in industrial plants (Brintnall).......... 
work of Vennsylvania Railroad C ompany, 

152,913 sick and injury cases treated in a 

year (Bower) ....... ae 

FISHERMEN, diseases of (Ivans)...... 

I LUORINE Compounds, intoxication with (Kockel 
RG ROTI 6 6 oo 6 6.00 60 o0c eens 

ILuoroscory for ocular foreign bodies (I’rank- 
lin, Cordes, and Horner) ‘anewe 

FOLLICULITIS Caused by sodium borate....... 

oop, economic importance of sanitary control 
in manufacture of foods (Grindrod). 


handlers, eXamination of, from standpoint 
OF tUberCUlOSiSs CE IMGS) oc cccccccacsessces 
Formic acid, studies of effects of, on albino 
Fats (BORMRBR) . co iccccce. Ure Fe ne wea 
Founpbry, carbon monoxide poisoning in (Gros 
OG BOCA) oc ss redicvcvcdss ieee C4 
ai teres Te ree eee eee Ce eee 


workers protected by hip length leggings... 
FRACTURES incident to occupation (Moorhead) 
of long bones, influence of physical therapy 


in reducing disability time in (Wain- 
og. 8 ae ae ere rere ene eae eee ee - 
FRAMINGHAM community health and tubereu- 
losis demonstration, medical results of 
(Armstrong and Bartlett).............. 
demonstration, industrial clinic (Murray).. 
Furs and skins, calcium therapy in ursol 
asthma among workers in (Mehl)....... 


chemical and experimental observations on 


anaphylactic bronchial asthma among 
workers in (Cursechmann)....... Pre ee 
harmful effects of ursol among workers in 
| arr et ree ee ee eee tre ‘ 
FuRUNCULOSIS, treatment of (Allen)......... 
JARAGES, agphyxiation im.......ccccccvcceces 
GAS. blast furnace, see Blast Furnace gas. 
exhaust, asphyxiation in garages.......... 
exhaust. Bureau of Mines experimental tun- 
nel for studying removal of automotive 
exhaust gas (Fieldner and VPaul)....... 
exhaust, poisoning by (INKraus)......... ; 
explosions in anthracite mines, prevention 
a CUES . dc e edd ORs 8o 65 00eKSSRR OOO 
explosions in bituminous coal mines, pre- 
a fo Pe ee 
formation of poisonous gases by gas-fired 
water heaters (Schoch).......ccccsccees 


illuminating, accidental death by. under or- 
dinary conditions of work (T)’Alessio).. 
illuminating. early appearance of secondary 
pneumonia after poisoning with (Strass- 
mann ) 
illuminating, extensive intravital clotting in 
(Hedinger ) 
illuminating, gangrene 
(Laignel-Lavastine and 
masks, see Gas Masks. 
permeation of oxygen 


from poisoning by 
Alajouanine)... 


breathing apparatus 


by gases and vapors (Fieldner, Katz, and 
Kinney) ..c-coccccvcccccccccsscecce ss 
tanks, explosion of (Helwig).............. 


Gas MAskKs for carbon monoxide perfected. 
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